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to  write  one.  It  it  only  aficr  a  gwtrter  of  a  cetilury  that 
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VANITY   FAIR 

1817—1845-8 


I. 


r  help  thinking  that  althongh  "  Vanity  Fair "  wns 
written  in  1845  and  the  following  years,  it  was  really  began  in 
1817,  when  the  little  boy,  so  lately  come  from  India,  found  him- 
self shut  in  behind  those  filigree  iron  gates  at  Chiswick,  of  which 
ho  writes  when  he  describes  Miss  Pinkerton's  eBtablishment. 
Whether  Miss  Pinkerton  was,  or  was  not,  own  sister  to  the  great 
Doctor  at  the  head  of  the  boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen 
on  Chiswick  Mail,  to  which  "  Billy  hoy  "  (as  the  author  of  "  Van- 
ity Fair"  used  to  be  called  in  those  early  days)  nas  sent,  remains 
to  be  proved.  There  is  certainly  a  very  strong  likeness  between 
those  two  majestic  beings,  the  awe-inspiring  Doctor  and  tliegreiit 
Miss  Pinkerton,  whose  dignity  and  whose  Johnsonian  language 
marked  an  epoch  in  education.     I  myself  remember,  as  a  child, 

hearing  it  said  in  the  family,  that  when  Dr. used  to  read  the 

Ten  Com  ma  n  dm  en  te  of  a  Sunday  to  his  boys  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  assembled,  his  wife  and  several  members  of  the  congre- 
gation had  been  heard  to  declare,  that  to  hear  his  resounding 
tones  reminded  them  of  Mount  Sinai  itself ! 

Perhaps  the  little  Indian  boy  did  not  realise  this  resemblance, 
nor  enjoy  his  privileges  so  much  as  he  might  have  done.  lie  was 
not  at  all  happy,  he  has  told  us,  in  either  of  his  early  schools, 
altbongh  he  was  kindly  treated  at  Chiswick  by  the  I>octor  and 
bis  wife,  who  were  indeed  some  distant  connections  of  ray  grand- 
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mother's.  In  later  days,  driving  to  Richmond  and  elsewhere,  my 
father  has  shown  us  the  corner  of  the  lane  by  the  Uaiumersmitb 
Road  to  which  he  ran  away  soon  after  he  first  came  to  Chiswick ; 
then  being  frightened,  perhaps,  by  the  great  Hammersniitfa  Road, 
and  not  knowing  whei'c  to  go,  he  ran  back  to  school  again,  and 

no  one  was  the  wiser.      He  was  still  at  Dr. 's  when  his 

mother  and  his  stepfather  cajnc  home.  My  grand  mother  in  a  letter 
to  India  has  described  the  meeting,  and  how  she  went  to  fetch  ber 
boy  from  school.  "  He  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  me ;  he  could 
not  speak,  but  kissed  me,  and  looked  at  me  again  and  again,  and 
I  could  almost  have  said, '  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.'  He  is  the  living  image  of  his  father,  and  God  in 
heaven  send  that  he  may  resemble  him  in  all  hut  his  too  xhort  life! 
He  is  tall,  stout,  and  sturdy.  Uis  eyes  are  become  darker,  but 
there  is  still  the  same  dear  expression.  His  drawing  is  wonderful." 

My  father  must  have  been  a  sensitive  little  boy  of  nine  or  ten 
years  old  in  those  davs,  quick  to  feel,  not  over  strong,  but  well- 
grown,  and  ruddy  in  looks.  He  was  always  very  short-sighted  ; 
and  he  has  told  me  that  this  in  his  school-days  was  a  great  trouble 
to  him,  for  he  could  not  join  in  the  games  with  any  comfort  or 
pleasure,  nor  even  see  the  balls  which  be  was  set  to  stop  at  cricket 
Soon  after  bis  parents'  return  he  quitted  Miss  Pinkerton's  estab- 
lishment and  went  to  Charterhouse,  which  hardly  comes  into 
"  Vanity  Fair."  Swiahtails  was  not  Grey  Friars,  and  I  have  al- 
ways wondered  where  the  great  fight  between  Cuff  and  Dobbin 
took  place,  nnsscll  Square  and  Jos  Sedley  and  Boggly  wollali,  all 
belong  to  very  early  impressions.  My  father's  holidays  must  have 
often  been  spent  in  the  streets  round  about  Russell  Square  ;  sev- 
eral members  of  his  stepfather's  family  were  then  settled  in  that 
district.  Dr.  Carmichael-Smytb,  the  well-known  physician,  who 
was  alive  in  those  days,  had  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  a  lovely  picture  of  his  wife  by  Romney,  gracious  and 
beautiful  in  white  and  powder,  a  painting  my  father  greatly 
admired.  The  lady  was  Miss  Smyth  of  Athcrnay,  and  by  her 
marriage  with  Dr.Carmicbael  she  became  Mrs.Carmichacl-Snjyth, 
and  the  mother  of  numerous  daughters  and  handsome  sons.  She 
was  no  longer  alive  when  my  grandmother  and  her  husband  came 
home  from  India  to  the  Paternal  Roof.  My  step-grandfather  was 
among  the  first  of  those  many  "  bravo  young  men,  soldiers  for  the 
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most  part,"  saya  the  aotfaor  of  "  Deais  Daval "  in  one  of  the  last 
chapters  he  ever  wrote,  "  who  told  of  Bhartpore,  of  Bergen  op 
Zoom,  of  Waterloo."  One  of  the  danghtcre  was  painted  by 
Raebam — a  charming  portrait,  which  hangs  on  our  walls.  It 
belonged  to  my  step^rand father,  from  whom  it  came  to  us. 

That  eventful  time  was  not  history  only  to  the  people  who  were 
born,  as  my  father  was,  in  the  first  years  of  the  centnry.  It  meant 
real  life,  near  relations,  hearts  aching  or  throbbing  with  gratitude 
and  exultant  relief.  To  him  it  must  have  come  in  all  the  echoes  of 
the  voices  with  which  he  lived  as  a  boy.  He  was  eleveu  years 
old  when  he  went  to  Gharterhouae  in  1822,  only  seven  years 
after  Waterloo  was  fought  In  the  August  of  that  year,  1822, 
Major  Carmicb&el- Smyth  was  appointed  Governor  to  Addis- 
combo.* 

Is  one  of  hia  earliest  letters  to  his  mother  from  Cbarterhonse, 
the  little  boy  aska  to  be  told  all  about "  Addiscombe  and  the  gen- 
tleman cadets,  and  if  papa  bos  got  a  cock-hat  that  will  fit  bim." 
From  the  age  of  eleven  to  thirteen  he  spent  bis  holidays  at  the 
college.  One  cannot  help  also  speculating  whether  the  ort|rinal 
King's  Crawley  may  not  have  lain  somewhere  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. The  Governor  of  Addiscombe  did  not  remain  there  very 
long;  after  two  years  he  resigned  bis  poet,  and  removed  with 
bis  family  to  Pendennis-land. 

Meanwhile  my  father  had  been  coming  and  going  from  CharteN 
house.  At  Charterhouse  afterwards,  as  a  big  boy,  be  seems  to 
have  had  far  more  agreeable  impressions  of  Chiswick  than  during 
bis  earlier  experiences.  It  is  in  February  1828  that  he  mentions 
going  backthereonhalf-holidays.    "  Very  gracious  Ihcy  were  ;  I 

played  two  games  of  chess  with  Mrs. ,  and  two  rubbers  of 

whist  with  the  young  ladies."  Elsewhere  in  this  same  home  letter 
from  CharterhouBe  be  continues:  "  I  have  only  read  one  novel  since 
T  came  back,  and  1  dare  say  I  shall  not  read  another.  I  have  not 
yet  drawn  out  a  plan  for  my  stories,  but  certain  germs  thereof  are 
budding  in  my  mind,  which  I  hope  by  assiduous  application  will 
flourish  yet  and  bring  forth  fruit."  .  .  .  Then  he  apologises  for 


*  Id  Colonel  Tibart's  records  dF  Addiscombe,  he  uys  it  may  be  noted  ae  a 
matter  ot  interest  tbat  TbAClierBj  irae  during  liis  Imj'liood  aii  inmate  of  the 
maoBien  there. 
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writing  so  much  every  dny.  "  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  at  home 
when  I  HDi  writing,"  he  says;  "and  although  it  may  give  yoa 
very  little  amuseineiit,  it  is  certainly  very  amusing  to  me — that 
is  to  say,  when  once  I  begin." 

The  author  of  "Vanity  Fair"  was  born  in  1811,  and  mast 
therefore  have  been  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ;  but  Becky  and  Jos,  and  Amelia  and  Dobbin,  were  all 
grown  up,  and  out  in  the  world  by  then.  In  "  Vanity  Fair"  it- 
self we  are  told  how  the  author  met  them  at  I'uaipcrntckel  in 
later  years,  when  he  was  a  student,  and  when  Dobbin  and  the 
Sedieys,  all  well  advanced  in  life,  were  touring  abroad  for  rest 
and  relaxation.  The  little  comfortable  grand  ducai  town  of  Pum- 
pernickel, whither  Jos  and  bis  party,  and  Mnjor  Dobbin,  on  bis 
return  from  India,  all  travelled  together,  is  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  "  Vanity  Fair  " ;  and  bo  is  the  carriage,  and  the  courier  on  the 
box,  and  the  Erb  Prinz  Hotel,  where  the  whole  party  dined  at 
the  table  tThdle.  Major  and  Mrs.  Hobkirk  were  perhaps  present 
on  this  occasion.     Their  portraits  are  here  given. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  letters  from  Germany,  dated  Coblentz, 
July  31, 1880,  gives  prevailing  fashionsof  churches,  and  sketches 
of  the  Ca»tled  Crag  of  DrachenfeU,  and  of  the  people  on  board — 
one  man  would  do  for  a  buceaneor,  says  my  father.  The  next 
letter  contains  a  sketch  of  a  students'  duel  at  Godesberg.  One 
letter  from  my  father  to  his  mother,  dated  September  29, 1830, 
might  almost  be  a  page  out  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  itself,  so  absolute- 
ly does  it  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  Pumpernickel  and  the 
echoes  of  that  time. 

"You  see  the  direction  to  my  letter — Weimar — which,  with 
your  good  leave,  will  be  my  direction  while  I  remain  in  Ger- 
many. On  arriving  here  I  found  an  old  school  fellow,*  who  is 
staying  with  a  German  family,  and  who  said  that  the  place  was 
exactly  suited  for  me." 

■'  It  seems  that  the  old  Grand  Duke  had  a  great  love  for  Eng- 

*  I  beliGTo  tint  Hr.  Lettsom  (arterwards  less  comforUblf  estnbli^hed  »» 
a  diplomat  in  Soutli  America)  nu  tlia  frieml  witli  whom  my  fatliur  lived  *t 
thii  ^^\oe.  Dr.  Norman  Macleoil  >vaa  also  in  Weimar  tbat  winter,  aud  the; 
all  three  leamt  tienonD  from  Dr.  Wuiawnborue. 
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lish  nunnera  and  English  men ;  and  though  the  present  Duke  is 
not  quite  so  prepossessed  in  our  favour,  yet  he  is  happy  to  see  all 
the  Englishroen  who  come  here — and  there  are  geaerally  three 
or  four  residing  at  his  Court    I  have  accordingly  had  a  pair  of 


troasers  cut  into  breeches,  and  have  had  the  honour  of  mtiking 
my  appearance  in  his  augast  presence.    There  is  a  capital  library, 
which  is  open  to  me ;  an  excellent  theatre,  which  costs  a  shilling 
per  night ;  and  a  charming  pttite  »ocieU,  which  costs  nothing. 
"  Goethe,  the  great  lion  of  Weiraar,  I  have  not  seen,  but  his 
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danghter-in-law  lias  promised  to  iotrodace  me.  So  moch  for 
Weimar,  which  I  think  you  will  ^ree  with  mo  is  as  good  a  place 
ss  I  coald  possibly  select  for  my  stay  in  this  coantry.  .  .  . 

"  I  slept  at  Gotha  and  came  on  here,  and  here,  I  tniat,  will  end 
my  travels ;  for  thoogh  the  society  is  small  (he  contiiiaeB),  it  is 
remarkably  good ;  and  thongh  the  Coart  ia  absurdly  ceremoni- 
ous, I  think  it  will  rob  off  a  little  of  the  mst  which  school  and 
college  have  given  me." 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  a  very  absnrd  favonr ;  I  want  a  cor- 
uetCT  in  Sir  John  Kennaway's  yeomanry.  The  men  here  are  all 
in  some  uniform,  and  if  hereafter  I  go  to  other  Courts  in  Ger- 
many, or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  something  of  this  sort  is 
necessary  as  a  Court  dress.  It  is  true  that  here  I  can  do  without 
it,  but  in  case  of  my  going  elsewhere  I  must  have  some  dress  or 
other  ;  and  a  yeomanry  drese  is  always  a  handsome  and  reepect- 
able  one.  As  It  ia,  I  have  to  air  my  legs  in  black  breeches,  and 
to  sport  a  black  coat,  black  waistcoat,  and  cocked  hat;  looking 
something  like  a  cross  between  a  footman  and  a 
Methodist  parson.  .  .  .  Last  night  we  had  at 
the  theatre  a  translation  of  "  Ilernani,"  the  trag- 
edy by  Victor  Hugo  which  made  so  much  n 
in  Paris.  I  would  recommend  you  to  read  it  if 
possible,  y^'e  have  had  three  operas,  "  Medea," 
and  the  "Barber  of  Seville,"  and  "II  Flauto 
Magico."      Hummel    conducts   the    orchestra —  ariom. 

here  is  a  picture  which  is  somewhat  like  him  for 
Mary.    The  orchestra  is  excellent,  but  the  singers  are  not  first- 
rate." 

Another  letter  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Devricnt,  with 
a  sketch : — 

"  I  went  to  Erfurt  the  other  day  to  see  the  "  Robbers,"  a  play 
which  is  a  little  too  patriotic  and  free  for  our  Court  Theatre. 
An  actor  of  this  place  accompanied  me  and  took  me  behind  the 
scenes,  thereby  revealing  to  me  all  the  mysteries  of  a  German 
theatre.  He  introduced  me  to  Devrient,  the  Kean  of  Germany, 
who  in  several  particulars  resembles  bis  illustrious  brother  of 
the  buskin. 

"  His  great  character  is  Franz  Moor  in  the  "  Robbers,"  and  I 
think  I  never  saw  anything  so  terrible.    There  is  a  prayer  wliich 
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Franz  makes  while  liis  castle  is  being  attacked,  which  I 
most  awful  effect  which  can  well  be  fancied :  '  I  am 
murderer,  mein  Heir  Gott.'  That  picture  is  as  like  the  man  as 
may  be,  which  if  saying  n  great  deal — but  I  have  done  nothing 
but  practise  drawing  his  face  Bioce  I  saw  it. 

•'jaii.28,  leai." 

We  know  how  much  Scdiey  and  hia  party  enjoyed  their  visit 
to  the  theatre,  and  how  greatly  Amelia  was  admired  when  she 
appeared  there,  and  we  have  also 
read  how  charming  she  looked  st 
the  Grand  Duke's  ball.  My  fa- 
ther made  a  sketch  of  himself 
on  that  occasion  in  the  cele- 
brated knee-breeches  and  cocked 
hat,  and  sent  it  to  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. 

"  I  have  got  a  book  into  which 
1  paste  the  play-bills,"  he  con- 
tinues, writing  to  his  mother. 
"I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
Princess  of  Weimar,  who  is  un- 
luckily married  to  Prince  Charles 
Prussia.  1  must  get  over  this 
unfortunate  passion,  which  will 
otherwise  brinir  mc  to  an  un- 
timely end.  There  are  several 
very  charming  young  persons 
of  the  female  sex  here.  Miss  A —  and  ditto  Miss  B—  are  the 
evening  belles.  As  I  have  delayed  my  letter  a  week,  I  must 
write  aftain  next  week,  and  1  will  send  you  a  couple  of  transla- 
tions from  Kiimer,  which  will,  I  think,  amuse  you;  they  ought 
to,  were  they  anything  like  the  original,  .  .  .  Write  to  me,  '  bei 
Jladame  Mdlfrr,  at  Weimar.'  " 

I  can  remember  my  father  pointing  in  after  years  to  the  win- 
down  of  his  old  rooms,  looking  out  into  the  Platz,  upon  which 
the  afternoon  sun  was  shining  full. 

Here  is  one  more  extract  from  the  correspondence  of  this 
time,  together  with  the  drawing  which  belonga  to  it : — 
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"  Blinded  by  the  rays  of  ber  eyes,  I  am  giving  myself  ecstat- 
ically np  to  —  I  can't  finisb  the  sentence.  You  must  fancy 
another  picture,  in  which  the  new-comer  is  standing  between 
me  and  the  sun,  and  giving  mo  leisure  to  see  and  be  wise. 

Han  Bays  tbat 'a  glancing  eyes 

Wander  too  fond  and  free, 

But  in  piziag  tlius  on  all  ibe  world 

Tlie;  bave  a  look  for  me  ; 

As  IF  tlie  fomctlilng,  sometblng  sun 

Was  destined  but  to  shine  on  one  I 


A  LADY  a  oljihck  at  TBI  jirmoa. 

Here,  dearest  mother,  you  have  the  beginning  of  a  rapturous 
ode  on  the  innnmerablc  bcanties  and  perfections  of  a  certain 

Madcmoif>ol1e  dc ;  but  a  gentleman  arrived  who  liad  been  in 

the  Gaards,  is  heir  to  ten  thousand  a  year,  has  several  waistcoats 
of  the  most  magnificent  pattern,  and  makes  love  speeches  to  ad- 
miration ;  he  has  therefore  cat  me  out,  as  he  will  some  day  be  cut 
out  in  his  turn.  Flirting  is  a  word  mtich  in  vojpie,  but  I  tliink 
jilting  is  the  proper  term  in  this  my  unfortanatc  (or  fortunate, 
as  yon  please)  desertion."     "The  flame  has  gone  out,"  he  says 
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farther  on,  "  and  dow  I  scarcely  know  what  has  become  of  the 
cinders!" 

The  well-known  letter  to  Lewes,  published  in  his  "Life  of 
Ooethe,"  is  so  iDtereBting  th«t  I  cannot  help  qnoting  the  passage 
abont  hia  introduction  to  Goctbe. 

"In  1831,thongh  he  had  retired  from  the  world,  Goethe  would 
nevertheless  very  kindly  receive  strangers,  Ills  daugliter-in -law's 
tea-table  was  always  spread  for  ua.  We  passed  hours  after  hours 
there,  and  night  after  night,  with  the  pleasantcst  talk  and  music. 
We  read  over  endless  novels  and  poema  in  French,  English,  and 
German,  My  delight  in  those  days  was  to  make  oaricalures  for 
children.  I  was  touched  to  find  that  they  were  remembered,  and 
some  even  kept  until  the  present  time ;  and  very  proud  to  be 
told,  as  a  lad,  that  the  great  Goethe  had  looked  at  some  of  them. 

"  He  remained  in  his  private  apartments,  where  only  a  very  few 
privileged  persons  were  admitted  ;  but  he  liked  to  know  all  that 
was  happening,  and  interested  himself  about  all  strangers.  When- 
ever a  countenance  ^ruck  his  fancy,  there  was  an  artist  settled  in 
Weimar  who  made  a  portrait  of  it  Goethe  had  quite  a  gallery  of 
heads,  in  black  and  white,  taken  by  this  painter.*  His  house  was 
all  over  pictures,  drawings,  casts,  statues,  and  medals.  Of  course 
I  remember  very  well  the  perturbation  of  spirit  with  which,  as  a 
lad  of  nineteen,  I  received  the  long-expected  intimation  that  the 
Herr  Geheimrath  would  see  me  on  such  a  morning.  This  audi- 
ence took  place  in  a  little  antechamber  of  his  private  apartments, 
covered  all  round  with  antique  casts  and  bas-reliefs.     He  was 


*  HendalBgotin  waa  in  Weimar  in  the  same  fear  as  m;  Father.  He  too 
writes  of  Hummel  and  of  Qoethc  in  hiti  letters  home. 

"  I  wrote  this  before  going  to  see  Goethe  earlj  in  the  forenoon  after  a  walk 
in  the  park,  but  I  could  not  find  a  moment  to  finish  m;  letter  till  now.  I 
ahltl  probably  remain  here  for  a  couple  of  davs,  vhteh  is  no  sacrifice,  for  I 
never  saw  the  old  gentleman  bo  cheerful  and  amiable  bb  on  this  occasion,  or 
80  talkative  and  communicative.  Uv  special  reason,  however,  for  slajitig  two 
dajB  longer  ia  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  makes  me  almost  vain,  or  t  ought 
rather  (o  saj  proud,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  keep  it  secret  from  you.  Goetlie, 
you  oiuBt  linow,  sent  me  a  letter  yeslenlay  addressed  to  an  artist  here,  « 
painter,  which  I  am  to  deliver  myself,  and  OtUlie  confided  to  me  that  It  con- 
tains a  commiiiion  to  take  my  portrait,  aa  Goethe  wishes  to  place  it  in  a 
collection  of  likenesaes  he  has  recently  commenced  of  his  friends.  This  cir- 
cumsunce  gratified  me  exceedingly." 
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babit«d  in  a  long  gnj  or  drab  rediogot,  with  a  wbit«  neckcloth, 
«nd  a  r«d  ribbon  in  his  bnttonhoie.  He  kept  his  hands  behind 
bi8  back,  jnst  as  in  Itancb's  statuette.  His  complexion  was  very 
bright,  clear,  and  rosy ;  his  eyes  extraordinarily  dark,  piercing, 
and  brilliant.  I  felt  qaite  afraid  before  them,  and  recollect  com- 
paring them  to  the  eyes  of  the  hero  of  a  certain  romance  called 
'  Melnoth  the  Wanderer,'  which  need  to  alarm  ns  boys  thirty 
years  ago ;  eyes  of  an  iadividnal  who  had  made  a  bargain  with 
a  Certain  Person,  and  at  an  extreme  old  age  retained  these  eyes 
in  all  their  avful  splendonr.  I  fancied  Goethe  mnst  have  been 
still  more  handsome  as  an  old  man  than  even  in  the  days  of  his 
yonth.  His  voice  was  very  rich  and  sweet  He  asked  me  (jucb- 
tions  abont  myself,  which  I  answered  as  best  I  could.  I  recol- 
lect I  was  at  first  astonished,  and  then  somewhat  relieved,  when 
I  fonnd  he  spoke  French  with  not  a  good  accent.  ... 

"  Vuli  tantum. — I  saw  him  but  three  tiroes^-once  walking  in 
the  garden  of  his  house  in  the  Francnplan ;  once  going  to  step 
into  his  chariot  on  a  sunshiny  day,  wearing  a  cap  and  a  cloak 
with  a  red  collar.  He  was  caressiDg  at  the  time  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle golden-haired  granddaughter,  over  whose  sweet  fair  face  the 
earth  has  long  since  closed  too.  .  .  . 

"  With  a  five-and- twenty  years'  experience  since  those  happy 
days  of  which  t  write,  and  an  acquaintance  with  an  immense 
variety  of  hnman  kind,  I  think  I  have  never  seen  a  society  more 
simple,  charitable,  courteous,  gentlemnu- like,  than  that  of  the 
dear  little  Saxon  city,  where  the  good  Schiller  and  the  great 
Goethe  lived  and  lie  buried." 


II. 

Once,  writing  to  my  grandmother,  my  father  said,  "  It  is  the 
fashion  to  say  that  people  are  unfortunate  who  '  have  lost  tbcir 
money.'     Dearest  mother,  we  know  better  than  that." 

For  years  and  years  he  had  to  face  the  great  question  of  daily 
bread  :  life  was  no  playtime  either  to  him  or  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  also  worked  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves 
— Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  John  Leech,  a  dozen  honoured 
names  come  to  one's  mind.  Bat  their  work  to  each  one  of  them  (as 
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to  all  trne  workers)  was  a  h&ppiness,  a  progress,*  f  ulfilmeDt,  rather 
than  a  tast.  They  i*orked  on  for  the  wort's  sake  as  mncfa  as  for 
what  it  brought  to  them,  aad  anderstood  what  was  best  worth  hav- 
ing; learning  the  things  that  people  often  don't  learn  who  have 
only  hocight  their  places  in  the  world,  or  inherited  them  from 
others. 

I  have  written  elsewhere  of  onr  early  home  inTonng  Street,  and 
of  our  life  there,  and  of  the  people  who  used  to  come  to  the  old 


house  at  the  corner  of  Kensington  Sqnare,  in  which  my  father 
wrote  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  " Pendennis,"  and  "Esmond,"  and 
where  ho  lived  for  seven  years.  They  were  fruitful  years,  bringing 
their  sheaves  and  gathering  in  their  full  harvests.  It  was  in  An- 
pist  1846  that  my  father,  after  some  hesitation,  settled  down  in 
Kensington.  He  writes  to  his  mother,  "  1  am  beginning  to  count 
the  days  now  till  you  come ;  and  I  have  got  the  rooms  all  ready  in 
the  rough,  all  but  a  couple  of  bedsteads  and  a  few  etceteras,  which 
fall  into  their  place  in  a  day  or  two.  ...  As  usaal  I  am  full  of 
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bnainess  and  racket,  vorbing  every  day,  and  yet  not  advancing 
ftomebov ;  and  poor  too,  althongb  everybody  gives  me  credit  for 
m&king  a  fortnne.  I  like  Kensington  Gardens  very  mucli  indeed, 
walk  in  and  ont  too  sometimes,  and  I  have  health,  and  mnch  more 
work  and  leisure  too.  .  . ,  Annt  H&lliday  has  sent  me  a  farewell 
letter  and  a  store  of  mango  pickles  and  chntnej.  All  tlie  Lon- 
don gaieties  are  over.  I  dined  three  days  running  at  my  own 
expense,  and  enjoyed  that  relaiation  araacingly.  Shan't  yon 
bring  a  servant  with  the  children)" 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  antnmn  that  we  came  to  live  with  ray 
father  at  Kensington.  We  had  been  at  Paris  with  our  grand- 
parents, while  be  was  at  work  in  London.  It  was  a  dark  wintry 
evening.  The  fires  were  lighted,  the  servants  were  engaged,  Eliza 
—what  family  would  be  complete  without  its  Eliza! — was  in 
waiting  to  show  us  our  rooras.  He  was  away  ;  he  had  not  expected 
us  so  early.  We  saw  the  drawing-room,  the  empty  study  ;  there 
was  the  feeling  of  London — London  smelt  of  tobacco,  we  thought; 
we  stared  ont  through  the  uncurtained  windows  at  the  dark  gar- 
den behind;  and  then  climbing  the  stairs,  we  looked  in  at  his 
bedroom  door,  and  came  to  our  own  rooms  above  it.  Tiicre  were 
pictures  ready  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  and  of  the 
adjoining  fire-lit  nursery — the  Thorwaldsen  prints,  Hunt's  de- 
lightfal  sleepy  boy  yawning  at  ns  over  the  chimney-piece,  all  of 
which  he  had  canscd  to  be  put  np;  and  the  piclurc  of  himself 
as  a  child  he  had  hnng  np  with  his  own  hands,  Eliza  told  ns. 

Once  more,  after  his  first  happy  married  years,  my  father  bad 
a  home  and  a  family — if  a  hoase,  two  young  children,  three 
servants,  and  a  little  black  cat  can  be  called  a  fatniiy. 

My  grandmother,who  had  brought  UB  over  to  England,  returned 
to  her  huaband  in  Paris ;  bnt  her  mother,  an  old  lady  wrapped  in 
Indian  shawls,  presently  came  to  live  with  U8,  and  divided  her  time 
between  Kensington  and  theChanipsEl3'Sees  until  18-18,  when  she 
died  at  Paris.  Wo  did  not  see  very  much  of  our  great-grandmoth- 
er ;  she  rarely  spoke,  and  was  almost  always  in  her  room ;  bnt 
though  my  father  was  very  busy,  and  often  away  from  home,  we 
seemed  to  live  with  him,  and  were  indeed  with  him  constantly — 
in  the  early  mornings,  and  when  he  was  drawing,  and  on  Sundays 
especially.andonholidayswhcnthework  was  finished.  We  often 
wentfor  little  expeditions  together,  which  he  liked.    He  was  well 
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and  strong,  and  able  both  to  work  and  to  enjof  life  to  the  full ; 
though  even  then  he  was  not  nithont  anxiety  for  the  future. 
Success  was  slow  ;  his  great  book  hung  fire.  One  has  heard  of 
the  journRjs  which  the  manuscript  made  to  various  publishers' 
houses  before  it  could  find  ono  ready  to  undertake  the  venture, 
and  how  long  its  appearance  was  delayed  by  various  doabts  aod 
hesitations.  The  book  was  at  last  brought  out  in  its  yellow 
covers  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  on  the  lat  of  January  1847. 
My  great-grau  dm  other  did  not  speak  much,  as  1  liavo  said,  but 
1  think  she  put  on  her  spectacles  and  read  "  Vanity  Fair"  in  the 
intervals  of  her  books  of  devotion. 

I  still  remember  going  along  KensingtonGardens  with  my  sister 
and  our  nurse-maid  carrying  a  parcel  of  yellow  numbers,  which  nhe 
had  given  us  to  take  to  some  friend  who  hved  across  the  Park ;  and 
as  we  walked  along,  somewhere  near  the  gates  of  the  gardens  we 
met  my  father,  who  asked  us  what  we  were  carrying.  Then  some- 
how he  seemed  vexed  and  troubled,  told  us  not  to  go  on,  and  to 
take  the  parcel  home.  Then  ho  changed  his  mind,  saying  that  if 
hia  grandmother  wished  it,  the  books  had  beat  be  conveyed ;  hut 
we  guessed,  as  children  do,  that  something  was  seriously  amiss. 
Something  wo*  seriously  amiss.  Thosaloof  "Vanity  Fair"  wasso 
small  that  it  was  a  question  at  that  time  whether  its  publication 
should  not  be  discontinned  altc^cther.  I  have  always  been  told 
that  it  was  "  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball "  which  played  the  part  of  pilot 
or  steam-tug  to  that  great  line-of-battlc  ship  "  Vanity  Fair,"  and 
which  brought  it  safely  off  the  shoals.  In  later  days  I  have  heard 
my  father  speak  of  those  times,  and  say  that  besides  "  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's Ball,"  a  review  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  Mr.  A.  Hay  ward 
greatly  helped  the  sale  of  "Vanity  Fair."  We  have  still  one  or 
two  of  the  early  designs  for  the  "  Vanity  Fair  "  drawings — Jos 
holding  Becky's  skein ;  old  Sedlcy  in  his  coffcc-honsc,  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  waiting  for  prosperity  to  come  back  to  him ; 
and  among  the  rest  Becky  at  the  Fancy  Fair  selling  to  Dobbin 
with  two  or  three  hats  fitted  on  to  his  head  and  shoulders.  There 
is  also  a  little  sepia  suggestion  for  the  picture  of  Becky's  first 
introduction  to  a  baronet,  and  a  first  rough  suggestion  for  the 
cover,  two  little  pencil  warriors  with  a  flying  pennant,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  titles  of  the  hook.  But  the  picture 
for  the  cover  which  was  eventually  determined  upon  was  far 
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tann  cbancteriitie,  .aa  out  b«  seen  fiota  th^  ^es^aa  kere 

Th*  pictiu«a  ot  Dotttn  ia  ti*  later  lif-  'axii  oertainlT  a  gT«U 
fsufittiiiiMtrJ:  tit  fM*.  fA  mj  fither'a  <ji<i«3t  fri<iD'i5  ui>i  <:i)mpaBtoo5 
At  f^i\]*:^K.  TKLi  was  Ariibdearoa  AUeo,  Af^ijmmia'li^r  Lnan  •rmy 
w Wii  ther?  are  do  W'aterioos,  n>  decisire  Ti.:t.>rw3 u<i  trealies of 
^vfA,  bit  •K«e  t'tt  DMQ  aach  as  he  •«,  ;b«  anas  are  nerer 
UuA  aoay,  »n^  the  wat>:bes  are  nerer  relai&l-  ~  Any  one  who 
fciMw  th«  Ari;hd«ta/^ya,"  his  soo-io-law  writes,  -ao'l  has  stadied 
'Vanity  Fair,'  will  reogniae  hia  portniL  mmlatU  otrntamdU,  in 
tti«  <impU-mitK)«t4,  '-.bifalroos  Major  I>i>l>biD.~ 

f  tn»y  att  wetl  aU^  state  here,  that  otte  iDorning  a  hansaiu 
At'i^t  Tifi  U>  the  fi'i^r,  and  oat  of  it  emerge*]  a  meet  cbarmio^. 
•laxzliniT  Vtvi--  UdydrtMed  id  black,  who  greeted  m;  faiberwitb 
ffrtat  affRf^ion  and  briliiaDCT,  aad  who,  departing  preseDily.  gare 
liim  a  large  bottch  of  fresh  TioletSL  Thb  was  the  only  time  1 
erer  uw  ttiK  faacinatiD]^  little  person  who  waa  hy  nuor  enp- 
[KfMd  III  l>e  tlie  nrifftnal  of  Iteckr ;  my  father  only  laughed  when 
periple  aaked  bim,  bat  he  never  qaite  owned  to  iL  He  always 
Mid  that  he  never  cobscionsly  eripUd  aoybody.  It  was,  of  coaise, 
imjKfSsible  that  suf^getttioDs  shonld  not  come  to  him. 

O/DMniing  the  originals  of  the  characters  id  "Vanity  Fur," 
liere  is  a  ((notation  from  "  Yeast,"  the  accaracy  of  which  I  can 
vonnh  f'^r  from  remembrance. 

CbHrleH  Kingsley  writes;  "I  heard  a  story  the  olber  day  of 
onr  niMt  earnest  and  genial  humonrist,  who  Is  just  now  proving 
bimself  also  onr  most  earnest  and  genial  novelist.  '  I  like  your 
novirl  exc.eisdingi]',*  said  a  lady  ;  'tbe  cbaractcrs  are  so  natural, 
all  but  tlie  baronet,  and  he  snrely  is  overdrawn  :  it  is  impossible 
to  find  such  coarseness  in  his  rank  of  life!' 

"  The  artiHt  langlicd.  '  That  character,'  said  he, '  is  almost  tbe 
only  exact  portrait  in  the  wbole  book.'" — "  Yeast,"  cbap.  ii. 

It  must  hnvo  been  in  tbe  summer  of  1847  tbat  my  fatber  wrote 
to  his  motber  saying  everything  bad  mended,  and  "tbe  book 
dues  evoryUiing  but  pay."  I  can  remember  hearing  him  speak 
of  that  vnry  time  long  after,  and  saying,  " '  Vanity  Fair'  is  un- 
doubtedly tbo  best  of  my  bouks.  It  has  tbe  best  story,  and  for 
nnotbor  thing,"  ho  added,  "the  title  is  such  a  good  one,  you 
couldn't  liHVO  n  butter." 
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Wood-blocks  played  «  very  important  part  in  our  lires  in  those 
days,  and  the  house  was  full  of  them,  and  of  drawings  and  note- 
buoks  and  scrap-books.  Friends  were  constantly  turned  into 
models  for  wood-blocks  and  etchings.  Once  a  month  an  engraver 
used  to  come  to  "  bite-in"  the  plates  in  the  dining-room.  One 
young  friend  of  oars,  called  Eag^nie,  nsed  very  often  to  sit  to  my 
fatbur.     She  nsed  to  be  Amelia  and  the  Miss  Osborncs,  in  turn, 


while  my  sister  and  I  fignred  proudly  as  models  for  the  children 
fighting  on  the  floor.  I  also  remember  making  one  of  a  group 
composed  of  the  aforesaid  Eugenie,  representing  Amelia  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  with  a  sofa  cushion  for  an  infant ;  a  tall  cliair 
stood  in  the  place  of  Dobbin,  who  brings  the  Htllo  horse  for  his 
godson  to  play  with.  The  drawing  of  Amelia  waiting  in  Russell 
Square  to  see  little  George  go  by  must  also  have  been  drawn 
from  this  same  friendly  model.     And  besides  all  these  familiar 
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people,  the  sketclieBfor  "Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball"  were  being  etcbeil 
and  made  ready. 

"  There  arc  no  end  of  quarrels  in  this  wicked  '  Vanity  Fair,' 
and  my  feet  are  perpetually  Id  hot  water,"  so  my  father  vrote  to 
his  mother  about  tliis  time. 

1  have  an  old  diary  for  1847,  but  none  of  the  anxieties  or 


quarrels  are  written  down  in  it— only  the  places  to  which  the  au- 
thor of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  was  bound,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  living  at  the  lime.  "Home"  recurs  very 
frequently,  and  various  dinners  at  six  o'clock,  at  half-past  six,  and 
a  quarter  to  seven — with  names  still  more  or  less  well  known. 
"January  4tli,  diew  for  Punch;  Tuesday  6th,  Dufi  Gordon; 
'Wednesday  6tli,  drew,  wrote  '  Vanity  Fair ' ;  Thursday  7th,  Sir 
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F.  Pollock.  Drew  in  the  ntornmg,  and  wrote  at  night  for  Punch," 
Fladgate— Murphy— Mrs.  Dilke,  76  Sloane  Street— F.  W.  New- 
miin,  quarter -past  aix — Kenyon — Reeve — Biiller — Talfourd — 
Higgins — Macready — Procter — Molesworth — Merivale — Lord 
HoIIhdiI — all  folluw  id  turn,  still  at  their  comfortable  O's  and 
7*8,  and  early  dinner  hoars. 

"My  dearest  Hother. — Wlint  liu  happened  aineo  I  wrole  a  year 
ago  T  The  same  story  of  every  dny  —  work,  work,  gobble,  gobble, 
BculBing  through  llie  day  with  business,  a  sort  of  pleasure  which  be- 
comes a  buaincss  till  bedlime.  aud  no  prosiicct  of  moro  than  tempo- 
rnry  quiet.  I  have  Juat  gut  my  month's  woik  douc.  aud  with  Tues- 
day the  next  month  begins,  and  ihe  neit  work,  etctlem.  Was  ever 
such  martyrdom  f  On  tlic  best  of  victuals,  lo  he  sure.  But  I  sup- 
pose tliere  is  no  use  in  a  man  Ihiiiking  about  what  he  dees  in  ibis 
world.  What  he  Is  capable  of  doing  and  knowing  is  ilie  iliing,  and 
wiien  we  go  hence  into  somewhere,  where  (here  will  be  time  aod 
quiet  sulflcicot  doubtless,  wlio  knows  what  a  deal  of  good  may  be 
found  in  us  yet?  What  a  ttiiog  It  will  be  lo  L>c  made  good  and  wise. 
You  sec  I  am  always  ihinking  about  '  Vanity  Fair.'  Everything  is 
very  fliit  and  dull. 

"  Well,  yesterday  was  ray  dear  little  M 's  hirihdny,  and  wo  had 

a  day  of  heat  and  Idleness  at  Hampton  Court ;  tliiished  wiiti  a  cold 
eollation  at  Mrs.  Barber's  nt  Twickenliam,  wlierc  nil  the  ladles  nsscni. 
hied  were  excellently  kind  to  the  cbJIdreu.  The  pictures  did  not 
charm  Ihcm  over  much  ;  but  General  M'Lcoil's  palace  of  Moorshcda- 
bad,  witli  a  little  Nawab  palnnquio,  elephants,  bearers,  two  inches 
high,  delighted  them  hugely,  and  so  did  Ihe  luhyrinth  nnd  the  ohcst- 
Dut-trees  in  full  bloom,  nnd  the  gnnlcns  nil  over  green  and  sunshine. 
We  all  went  to  bed  very  tired  nnd  sober  at  leii  o'clock,  Mrs.  Parker 
coming  to  console  O.  51.  in  our  alisencc.  She  Is  weakly,  aud  of  course 
moving  Eurely  downwards,  but  in  pretty  good  spirits,  and  pleased 
with  her  little  household  occupations,  fidgeting  the  servants  quite 
unrestraiucd,  and  ringing  the  l)ell  with  unbounded  liberty.  .  .  . 
The  uight  liefore,  seeing  'Sing  Lear'  was  to  be  performed,  I  look 

A nnd  Mrs.  Brookfleld  and  EngSnic,     We  all  found  the  piny  a 

bore.  Wc  are  the  most  superstitious  people  in  England.  ]t  is 
almost  blaapljemy  to  say  a  play  of  Shakespeare  is  bad,  but  I  can't 
help  it  if  I  think  so,  nnd  there  are  other  pieces  of  bookoiatry  too 
which  make  me  reliel."  The  letter  Unislics  with  some  domestic 
details,  "  and  so  having  said  nolbiug,"  he  eays,  "  I  come  to  goodbye, 

and  God  bless  my  dearest  11 and  O.  F.    I  am  as  well  ns  any 

mortal  mnn  almost  I  have  dined  nt  home  all  the  i^ci-k.  nnd  nm 
now  going  to  dress  in  my  best  for  a  genteel  party  at  Mr.  Charles 
Bultcr's." 
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In  July  lie  says  of  n  visit  to  Harrow,  "  I  am  glad  you  liavc  got 
Mrs.  Huisb  to  comfort  your  old  lioart.  1  saw  Wcntworth's  tomb- 
Btoac  over  the  boys'  gallery  at  Harrow  tbo  otber  day,  and  took  x 
walk  with  him  on  Tallaton  Common  while  the  parson  preached  the 
Bcrmon.  It  is  a  long  time  back ;  a  great  gap  of  life  lies  betwceo, 
but  it  has  been  followed  all  through  by  the  love  of  my  dearest 
old  mother. 

"  As  soon  as  the  three  Punrh  men  who  arc  gone  to  Paris  for 
their  holiday  retnrn,  I  will  try  to  run  over  to  Boulogne  and  take 
a  house.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  1  get  so  nervons,  that  I 
don't  speak  to  anybody  scarcely,  and  once  actually  got  up  in 
tho  middle  of  the  night  and  came  down  and  wrote  in  my  night 
chimcc;  but  that  don't  happen  often,  and  I  own  that  I  had  a 
nap  after  dinner  that  day.  The  publishers  arc  quite  contented ; 
and  now  I  must  get  to  work."  In  October  he  speaks  of  a  visit 
to  Brighton,  wlicrc  ho  found  kind  friends,  fresh  air,  a  little  reno- 
vation of  health  and  spirits.  "The  last  numbers  of  '  Vanity 
Fair,'  yon  will  like  best,  I  think  ;"  and  again  he  repeats,  "  It  does 
everything  but  sell,  and  appears  really  immensely  to  increase  my 
reputation,  if  not  my  income." 

There  is  also  a  letter  to  Mr,  Fitzgerald  about  this  time,  but  it 
is  not  dated  :— 

"  Mt  dear  old  Yedwabd, — It  is  not  true  wbnl  Gurlyle  Iins  written 
to  you  about  my  liavlng  become  n  ircmecjous  lion,  elc.  loo  grand  to 
etc.  :  but  wlint  is  true  is  timt  n  fellow  wbo  is  wriiinj;  all  diiy  for 
money  gets  sick  of  pens  and  pnper  when  his  work  is  over,  and  I  go 
on  dawdling  and  thinking  of  writing  and  months  pass  away.  All  that 
about  being  a  Lion  is  nousense.  I  cnn't  eat  more  dinocra  lUnn  I  used 
last  year,  and  diue  at  liomc  wiib  my  dear  little  women  tbree  times  a 
^cek  :  but  two  or  tbreo  great  people  ask  me  to  tlieir  liouscs :  and 
'Vanity  Fair'  does  every  tliiug  but  pay.  ]  am  glad  if  you  like  it.  I 
don't  care  a  dcm  if  some  other  people  do  or  don't ;  and  always  try  to 
keep  Ili,it  damper  against  flattery.  What  does  it  matter  whether  this 
man  who  is  nn  ass  likes  your  book  or  not  ? 

"This  was  wrote,  I  don't  know  how  long  ago;  but  my  mind  has 
been  unequal  to  the  gigantic  effort  of  filling  a  whole  half  sheet,  and  I 
tliink  another  number  of  'Vanity  Pair'  has  been  written  since  I 
'penned  the  above  lines,'  as  the  novelists  say. 

"I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  old  Fruu  Mutter  ridiug  nlone  In  tbc 
Park  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  looking  very  melancholy.  I've  not  had 
lh«  courage  to  call,  but  I  have  seen  both  Aiasworth  and  Albert  SmiUi. 
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Ah  for  AioBwortb,  lie  is  more  buiry  than  erer.  He  begina  to  Bpront 
ut  liis  under-lip  dow,  and  curls  all  over. 

"A  tetter  from  tlie  young  Madrlleno  ot  the  CbIIo  de  las  Cttrilos  ar- 
rived jeaierday.    Ho  siiya  not  a  word  from  FiLz.    Q is  immensuly 

gmnd  ttDil  Bavnge  now  Lc;  lins  a  Cromwelliun  letter  iicainst  tbe  Irish  in 
this  treek's  Ezaminer.  Lnst  Sunday  I  saw  Jtnmes  Spciiding  wntkliig 
in  tlie  Piirk  with  some  cliildreu  aud  a  lady  from  tlic  country,  I  nin 
ooe  of  Uie  sn-clla  tLcre.  I  have  got  a  cob,  wbicb  is  Uie  admiration  of 
all— strong,  liandBome,  good-natured,  fast,  and  never  tired.  You  sball 
linvc  a  ride  beblnd  me  if  you  come  to  London.  Wliy  don't  you  T 
I  am  going  to  give  a  party  on  Ibe  »tb  of  JIny.  Mrs.  Dickens  and 
MJsB  Ilogartb  made  mc  give  it.  nml  I  nm  in  a  great  friglit.  1  bare 
not  got  a  sliillini; — Isn't  it  wonderful  ?  I  make  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  it  goes  pouring  and  pouring  out  in  a  frightful  volubilily. .  .  .  This 
letter  bas  been  delayed  and  delayed,  until  I  foncled  il  would  never 
go;  nevertbeless  I  am  always  yours,  and  like  you  almost  as  mucb  as 
I  did  twenty  years  ago." 

In  the  summer  of  184S  lie  writes  to  Iiis  mother:  >'  Wc  tbrco 
have  bad  a  long  walk  m  the  Park  and  by  the  Serpentine  after 
dinner  to-day;  a  bcantifal  day  and  sight.  Yesterday  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  lady,  who  has  just  lost  a  little  child,  and  who  ends 
her  letter,  'If  anything  can  console  his  father,  it  will  be  this 
heavenly  weather!'  And  yet  the  woman  feels  acutely  tbe  loss 
of  the  child. 

"  Last  Sunday  we  were  at  Eton  and  Windsor ;  it  was  almost 
too  much  pleasure,  though,  for  one  day — the  weather  fnriously 
bright,  the  landscape  beautiful.  \Ye  dined  at  an  Eton  boarding- 
house  for  boys.  They  had  excellent  fieb,  meat  pudding,  and 
beer,  and  a  glass  of  wine.  The  ball  in  which  we  dined  was  Gothic, 
and  hang  round  with  banners,  helmets,  and  quaint  devices.  Tbe 
little  fellows  have  tbe  snuggest  little  studies,  and  a  most  gentle- 
man-like look.  I  shall  go  down  again  and  get  it  up  for  a  novel 
probably.  Wc  were  locked  into  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Wind- 
8or,  which  caased  mc  to  bo  too  late  for  a  dinner  to  which  I  was 
engaged. 

"  I  went  to  sec  poor  dear  old  Mrs.  Duller  at  Uicbmond  the 
other  day.  She  is  grown  quite  into  tbe  state  of  old  womanhood. 
Dear  old  haggard  eyes,  how  beautiful  they  were  even  in  my  time, 
and  how  kind  and  affectionate  she  has  always  been  to  me.  .  . . 
Buller  was  dying  downstairs,  the  lamp  of  life  just  flickering  out. 
He  has  been  a  good,  honest,  and  kindly  man,  and  Mrs.  Duller  told 
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me,  witli  tcnrs  in  her  eyes,  vhat  a  comfort  her  sons  had  been  to 
her,     Cbflrlcs,  with  his  iDdiScrcnt  manner,  never  fonfets  his 

duty.  .  .  .  When came  home  wanting  money,  Charles  gare 

him  nil  his  savings.  Ue  never  brags  atiout  his  goodness,  hat 
goes  laughing  through  the  world,  honest,  and  to  be  depended 
on.  Next  day  at  the  Literary  Fund  I  made,  as  I  am  told,  nn 
excellent  funny  speech.  It  is  curious;  I  was  in  sach  a  panic,  I 
did  not  know  what  I  said,  and  don't  know  now. 

"And  this  I  think  is  my  chronielcof  'Vanity  Fair.'  I  fini^b 
(D.V.)  next  month.  How  glad  I  shall  he,  for  I  dislike  every- 
body in  the  book  except  Dob.  and  poor  Amelia." 

My  father  has  left  his  own  criticisms  of  "  Vanity  Fair."  "Of 
course,"  he  says  to  his  mother,  "you  are  quite  right  about 
'Vanity  Fair'  and  Amelia  being  selfish.  It  is  mentioned  in  thia 
very  number.  My  object  is  not  to  make  a  perfect  character,  or 
anything  like  it.  Don't  you  sec  how  odions  all  the  people  are 
in  the  book  (with  the  exception  of  Dobbin),  behind  all  of  which 
there  is  a  dark  moral,  I  hope. 

"  What  I  want  is  to  make  a  set  of  people  living  without  God 
in  the  world  {only  that  is  a  cant  phrase),  greedy,  pompous  men, 
perfectly  self-satisfied  for  the  most  part,  and  at  ease  abont  their 
superior  virtue.  Dobhin  and  poor  Bi'igga  are  the  only  two  people 
with  real  humility  as  yet.  Amelia's  is  to  come  when  her  scoundrel 
of  a  husband  is  well  dead  with  a  ball  in  his  odious  bowels,  when 
she  has  had  sufferings,  n  child  and  a  religion.  But  she  has  at 
present  a  quality  above  most  people,  whizz — LOVE — by  which 
she  shall  he  saved.  ...  1  wasn't  going  to  write  in  thia  way 
when  I  began.  But  these  thoughts  pursue  me  plentifully.  Will 
they  ever  come  to  a  good  end  ?  I  should  doubt  God  who  gave 
them  if  I  doubted  them." 

By  this  time  all  fcara  for  the  book  were  over;  anxiety  had 
ceased,  and  day  by  day  the  popularity  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  in- 
creased,  and  success  was  finally  assured. 

Once  more  he  writes  on  the  2nd  July  1648  :  "  '  Vanity  Fair ' 
is  this  instant  done,  and  I  have  worked  so  hard,  that  I  cnn  hardly 
bold  a  pen  and  say  God  bless  my  dearest  old  mother.  I  had  not 
time  even  to  listen  to  the  awful  cannonading  in  your  town. 
Thank  God !  you  arc  going  to  leave  it.  ...  I  am  very  pleased  to 
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hare  done,  very  melancholy  and  beat;"  and  then  be  goes  on  to 
speak  of  his  hope  that  he  may  not  feel  too  much  elation  from 
the  praise  he  gets ;  and  so  once  more  sends  his  blessing  to  bis 
mother. 

Even  now  after  a  lifetime,  when  three  generations  of  readers 
have  succeeded  those  who  first  read  and  praised  "  Vanity  Fair," 
that  moment  seems  almost  present  again  as  one  looks  at  tlic  old 
letter  on  its  half  sbect  of  paper,  and  realises  what  it  mnst  have 
been  to  the  mother  who  read  the  letter,  and  to  my  father  who 
wrote  it  Now  and  again,  in  all  the  troubles  and  changes  of  life, 
I  think  he  must  have  realised,  as  only  a  few  can  do,  the  conscious- 
ness of  repose,  of  well-earned  rest  after  effort,  the  immense  hap- 
piness of  good  work  achieved,  the  satisfaction  of  sympathv,  and 
recognition  coming  after  the  years  in  which  he  bad  laboured, 
alone  and  in  silence  as  it  were,  and  without  any  great  success. 
And  though  it  was  with  the  same  cheerful  humour  that  he  wrote 
on,  whether  with  success  or  without  it,  looking  the  world  hon- 
estly and  trustfnlly  in  the  face,  yet  when  people  came  at  last 
with  cordial  words  of  appreciation  and  praise,  it  made  him  glad  ; 
and  when  material  difficulties  were  smoothed  away  for  liim  and 
bis,  be  enjoyed  it  to  tbe  full. 

"  Vanity  Fair  "  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Procter,  who  had  been  so 
good  to  my  father  when  he  was  in  great  trouble.  There  is  a 
passage  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Brookfiold  saying,  "Old  Dilke  of  the 
^itkenaum  vows  that  Procter  and  his  wife  between  them  wrote 
'Jane  Eyre,'  and  when  I  protest  ignorance,  says.  Pooh!  you 
know  very  well  who  wrote  it."  .  .  .  The  second  edition  of 
"Jane  Eyre"  came  out  with  a  dedication  to  my  father.  "I 
wonder  whether  it  can  bo  true  (that  the  Procters  wrote 
'Jane  Eyre  '),"  says  my  father.  "  It  is  just  possible,  and  then, 
what  a  singular  circumstance  the  crossfire  of  the  two  dedica- 

My  brother-in-law  has  some  of  the  early  MS.  of  "Vanity 
Fair."  It  is  curious  to  compare  it  with  that  of  "Esmond,"  for 
instance,  which  fiows  on  straight  and  with  scarcely  an  altera- 
tion. The  early  chapters  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  are,  on  tbe  contrary, 
altered  and  rewritten  with  many  erasures  and  with  sentences 
tnrned  in  many  difierent  ways. 
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The  following  letter  tells  ite  own  story.  It  was  written  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  of  those  days.  It  shows  that  althongh 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  was  not  quite  finishe<l  at  the  time,  the  end  was 
well  in  view. 

"  KBNSiNnTO:<,  litJfay  IMB. 

"Mt  LoitD  Dure, — Mrs.  Rtindoa  Crawley,  whom  I  taw  last 
week,  and  wliom  I  iiifoiin(Kl  of  your  Grace's  desire  to  liave  her  por- 
Iruil,  wns  giioii  enougli  to  pormit  me  to  copy  n  little  drawing  made 
of  lier  'in  bappier  days,'  sbc  said  wiih  a  sigh,  by  Smec,  tbe  Roysl 
Acndcmidnn. 

"  Airs.  Crawley  now  Uvea  In  a  sniall  but  very  pretty  litile  bouse  in 
Belgravia  ;  and  is  conspicuous  for  ber  numerous  charities — wLicb  al- 
ways get  into  tbe  newspapers — and  lier  uunffecled  piety.  Many  o(  the 
most  esaltcd  anil  B]H>tless  of  lier  own  sex  visit  ber,  and  nrc  of  opinion 
tliat  sbc  is  a  mo»l  injured  icomiin.  Tberc  is  no  leri  of  truth  in  (be 
stories  regnriiing  Mrs.  Crawley  and  Ibc  late  Loni  Steyne.  Tbe  licen- 
tious clinmcler  of  Ibat  noldeiiinn  nlooc  gave  rise  to  reports  from 
wbicb,  alas  I  tlic  most  spotless  life  and  reputation  cannot  always  de- 
fend tbcmselvcs.  The  present  Sir  Randon  Crawley  (wbo  succeeded 
his  laic  uncle  Sir  Filt,  1832— Sir  Pitt  died  on  tbe  passing  of  tbe  Re- 
form Bill)  docs  not  ace  his  motber ;  and  bis  undutifulness  is  a  cauM 
of  tbe  deepest  grief  to  Ibat  admirable  lady.  'It  it  were  not  for  higher 
thing),'  she  says,  'bow  cuuld  she  bnvc  borne  up  against  tbo  world's 
calumny,  a  wicked  buabnnd's  cruelly  and  falseness,  and  tbe  thankless- 
nesa  (sharper  than  a  serpent's  toolb)  of  an  ndored  clilld  f  But  slie 
bas  been  preserved,  mcrciriilly  preserved,  lo  bear  all  tlicsc  griefs, 
and   awaits  lier  reward  cUtirherc'     Tbe   italics  are   Sfrs.  Crawley's 

"Slie  look  tlic  style  ami  title  of  Lady  Crawley  for  some  time  afler 
Sir  Pitt's  deutb  In  1833,  but  it  turned  out  that  Colonel  Crawley,  Gov- 
ernor of  Coventry  Island,  bad  died  of  fever  tliree  monilis  before  bis 
brotlicr,  wliereupon  Mrs.  liawdoii  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  title 
wliicli  sbe  bad  prematurely  assumed, 

"The  bite  Jos.  Scdiey.  Esq.,  of  Ibe  Bengal  Civil  Service,  left  her 
two  lakbs  of  rupees,  on  Ibc  interest  of  wbicb  tbe  widow  lives  in  the 
pmcticcs  of  piety  and  benevolence  before  mentioned.  Sbe  bos  lost 
wliat  little  good  looks  sbc  onec  possessed,  and  wears  false  bair  and 
teetb  (tbe  latter  give  her  ratlier  a  ghostly  look  wben  sbc  smiles),  and 
—for  a  pious  woman— is  (lie  best  crinolined  lady  In  Knigbtsbridge 
d  Istrict. 

"Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  Dobbin  live  in  Hiimpsbire.  near  Sir  K. 
Crawley  :  Lntly  Jane  was  go<lraother  to  tbclr  little  girl ;  and  tlie 
Indies  are  exceedingly  attnehcil  to  encli  other.  The  Colonel's  'His- 
tory of  the  Punjauh '  is  looked  for  with  much  anxiety  in  some  circles. 
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"Captalo  and  Ll.-ColoDel  G.  Sedlej- Osborne  (be  wishes,  lie  snj-s, 
to  be  distiDguisbed  from  some  olber  branches  of  tbe  Osborne  family, 
and  Is  descended  by  Ihc  mother's  side  from  Sir  Cbarles  Sedie;)  is,  I 
need  not  say,  well,  for  I  saw  him  in  a  most  ricbljembroiderctl  cambric 
pick  sbirt  witb  diamond  sluda  bowing  to  your  Grace  al  tbe  last  party 
nt  Devonshire  House.  He  is  in  Parliament ;  but  tbe  property  left  biin 
by  bis  graodfatlier  iins,  I  bear,  becu  a  good  deal  OTerratcd. 

'■  He  was  very  sweet  upon  Miss  Crawley,  Sir  Pitt's  duughter,  wbo 
married  her  cousin  tlic  present  Buronct,  and  a  good  denl  cut  up  when 
he  was  refused.  He  is  not,  liowever,  a  man  to  be  permanently  cost 
down  by  sentimental  disappoiaCmcnIs.  His  cliief  cause  of  aonoyiince 
nt  the  present  moment  is  that  lie  Is  growing  bald  ;  but  bts  whislicrs 
nre  still  witbout  a  grey  hair,  and  tbe  finest  in  London. 

"1  tbink  these  arc  tbe  latest  particulars  relating  to  a  number  of 
persons  about  whom  your  Grace  was  good  enough  to  express  some 
interest  I  am  very  glad  to  be  enabled  to  give  this  infonuntiou,  and 
am, 

"  Your  Grace's  very  much  obligeil  servant, 

(Signed)  "W.  U.  Tbacker^T. 

"i'.A— Lady  O'Dowd  U  at  O'Dowd's  town  arming.  She  has  just 
sent  in  a  letter  of  adhesion  to  the  Lord-Licutennut.  wbicb  lias  been 
uchnowledged  by  bis  Excellency's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Corry  Con- 
nelian.  JEiss  Glorvinn  O'Dowd  is  tbioking  of  coming  up  lo  the  Castle 
to  marry  tbe  last-named  gentleman. 

"P.fi.  3.— Tbe  [ndia  Mail  Just  arrived  announces  Ibe  uticr  rnln  of 
the  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta,  in  wbicb  all  Mrs.  Crawley's  money  was. 
Will  Fate  never  cease  to  persecute  that  suffering  Saint  T" 

A.  I.  R. 
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AS  the  Manager  of  the  Performance  sits  before  the  ciirtitin  on  the 
/A  boards,  and  looks  into  the  Fair,  a  feeling  of  profound  melan- 
choly comes  over  him  in  his  survey  of  the  hustling  pla««. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  eating  and  drinking,  making  luve  aod 
jiltiug,  laughing  nnil  the  contrary,  smoking,  cheating,  fighting, 
dancing  and  fiddling :  there  are  bullies  pushing  about,  bucks  ogling 
the  women,  knaves  picking  pockets,  ]wl icemen  on  the  look-out, 
quacks  {other  quacks,  plague  take  them  !)  bawling  in  front  of  their 
booths,  and  yokels  looking  up  at  the  tinselled  dancers  and  poor  old 
rouged  tumblers,  while  the  light-fingered  folk  are  operating  upon 
their  pockets  behind.  Yes,  tliis  is  Vanity  Fair  :  not  a  moral 
place  certainly ;  nor  a  merry  one,  tliough  very  noisy.  Look  at  the 
faces  of  the  actors  and  buffoons  when  they  come  off  from  their 
business ;  and  Tom  Fool  washing  the  paint  off  liis  cheeks  before  ho 
aits  down  to  dinner  with  his  wife  and  the  little  Jock  Puddings 
behind  the  canvas.  TJio  curtain  will  be  «p  presently,  and  lie  will 
be  turning  over  licad  and  heels,  and  crying,  "  How  arc  you  1 " 

A  man  with  a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  walking  through  aji 
exhibition  of  this  sort,  will  not  be  oppressed,  I  take  it,  by  his  own 
or  other  people's  hilarity.  An  episode  of  humour  or  kindness 
touches  and  amuses  him  here  and  there  ;^a  pretty  child  looking  at 
a  gingerbread  stall ;  a  pretty  girl  blushing  whilst  her  lover  talks  to 
her  and  chooses  her  feiring ;  poor  Tom  Pool,  yonder  behind  the 
waggon,  mumbling  hia  bone  with  the  honest  family  which  lives  by 
hla  tumbhug ;  but  the  general  impression  is  one  more  melancholy 
than  mirthfiiL  When  you  come  home  yon  ait  down,  in  a  sober, 
contemplative,  not  uncharitable  frame  of  mind,  and  apply  yourself 
to  your  books  or  your  business. 

I  have  no  other  moral  than  this  to  tag  to  the  present  story  of 
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"Vanity  Fair."  Some  people  conaiJer  Fairs  immoral  altogoUier, 
and  esclicw  such,  with  their  Bciranta  and  families ;  very  likely  they 
are  right.  Bttt  persons  who  think  otherwise,  and  arc  of  a  lazy,  or 
a  benevpleiit,  or  a  sarcastic  mood,  may  perhaps  like  to  step  in  for 
liaJf-an-hour,  and  look  at  the  performances.  There  are  scenes  of  all 
Borts :  some  UreadAil  combats,  some  grand  and  lofty  horee-riding, 
some  scenes  of  high  life,  and  some  of  very  middling  indeed ;  some 
love-making  for  the  sentimental,  and  some  light  comic  business ;  the 
whole  accompanied  by  appropriate  scenery  and  brilliaatiy  illuminated 
with  the  Author's  own  candles. 

What  more  has  the  Manager  of  tlie  PerformoJice  to  say^ — To 
acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Englau<l  throngh  which  the  Show  haa  paased, 
and  where  it  has  been  most  favourably  noticed  by  the  respected 
couditctora  of  the  public  Press,  anil  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
He  is  proud  to  think  that  his  Puppets  have  given  satisfaction  to 
the  very  best  company  in  this  empire.  Tlie  famous  little  Becky 
Puppet  has  been  pronounced  to  be  uncommonly  flexible  in  the 
joints,  and  lively  on  the  wire  :  the  Amelia  Doll,  though  it  has  had 
a  smaller  circle  of  ailmirers,  has  yet  been  carved  and  dreased  with 
the  greatest  care  by  the  artist :  the  Dobbin  Figure,  though  ap- 
parently clumsy,  yet  dances  in  a  very  amusing  and  natural  manner : 
the  Little  Boys'  Dance  has  been  liked  by  some ;  and  please  to 
remark  the  richly  dressed  figure  of  the  Wicked  NoblemaJi,  on  which 
no  expense  has  been  spared,  and  whicli  Old  Nick  will  fetch  away  at 
the  end  of  this  singular  perlbrmance. 

And  with  this,  and  a  profound  bow  to  bis  patrons,  the  Manager 
retires,  and  the  curtain  rises. 

Lomos :  Jjme  28, 1»18. 
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CHAPTER    I 

CHISWICK  MALL 

WHILE  the  piesent  century  was  in  ite  teens,  and  on  one 
Bunaltiny  mommg  in  June,  tliere  droTC  up  Xo  the  great 
iron  gate  of  Misa  Pinkcrton's  academy  for  young  ladies,  on 
Chiawick  Mall,  a  \oigR  &mily  coiu;h,  witli  two  fiit  horsea  in  blazing 
harness,  driven  by  a  fet  coachman  in  a  threeKwmeretl  hat  and  wig, 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A  black  servant,  who  rei>ose<l  on 
the  box  beside  the  fitt  coachman,  uncurled  his  bandy  legs  as  soon  as 
the  equipage  drew  up  opposite  Miss  Pinherton's  shining  brass  plate, 
and  as  he  pulled  the  bell,  at  least  a  score  of  young  heads  were  seen 
peering  out  of  the  nanow  windows  of  the  stately  old  brick  house. 
Nay,  the  acute  observer  might  have  recognised  the  little  red  nose 
of  good-natured  Misa  Jemima  Pinkerton  herself,  rising  over  some 
geranium-pots  in  the  window  of  that  lady's  own  drawing-room. 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Sediey's  coach,  sister,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "  Sambo, 
the  black  servant,  has  just  rung  the  bell ;  and  the  eoachinan  has  a 
new  red  waistcoat." 

"  Have  you  completed  all  the  necessary  preparations  incident  to 
Miss  Se^Uey's  departure,  Miss  Jemima?"  asked  Miss  Pinkerton  her- 
eelf,  that  ituyestic  lady  ;  the  Semiromis  of  Hammersmith,  the  friend 
of  Doctor  Johnson,  the  correspondent  of  Mrs.  Chapone  herself- 

"  The  girls  were  up  at  four  this  morning,  packing  her  tnmkfl, 
idster,"  replied  Miss  Jemima ;  "  we  have  made  her  a  bow-i>ot." 

"  Say  a  bouquet,  sister  Jemima,  'tis  more  genteel." 

"Well,  a  booky  as  big  almost  as  a  hay-stack;  I  have  put  up 
two  bottles  of  the  gillyflower-water  for  Mrs.  Sedley,  and  the  receipt 
for  making  it,  in  Amelia's  box." 

"  And  I  trust,  Miss  Jemima,  you  have  made  a  copy  of  Miss 
Sediey's  account.    This  is  it,  is  it  1    Very  good — ninety-three  pounds, 
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four  shillings.    Be  land  enough  to  addrea  it  to  John  Sedley,  Ssquiie, 
and  to  seal  this  billet  which  I  have  written  to  his  ]adj." 

In  Miss  Jemimu's  eyea  an  autograph  letter  of  her  sister,  Mia 
Pinkorton,  was  an  object  uf  as  deep  veneration  as  would  have  been  a 
letter  from  a  sovereign.  Only  when  her  pupils  quitted  the  establisb- 
meiit,  or  when  tliey  were  about  to  be  married,  and  once,  when  foot 
Miss  Birch  dieil  of  tLe  scarlet  fever,  was  Miss  Pinkertcra  known  to 
write  personally  to  tlie  parents  of  Iter  pupils ;  and  it  was  Jemima's 
opinion  tliat  if  anytliing  cou/d  console  Mra.  Birch  for  her  dau^ter's 
toss,  it  would  be  that  pious  and  eloquent  compoeition  in  which  Miss 
Pinkerton  announced  the  event. 

In  the  present  instance  Miss  Pinkerton's  "billet"  was  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Ths  MAI.L,  Chibwick,  June  15,  iS— . 

"  Madau, — Atter  her  six  years'  residence  at  the  Mall,  I  have 
the  hoiioiu*  and  luiiipineas  of  presenting  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  to  her 
parents,  aa  a  young  lady  not  unworthy  to  occupy  a  fitting  position 
in  their  polished  and  refined  circle.  Those  virtues  which  characterise 
the  young  English  gentlewoman,  tliose  accomplishments  which  become 
her  birth  and  station,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  amiable  Miss 
Sedley,  whoee  indmtrt/  aiul  obedience  have  endeared  her  to  ber 
iustniL-tora,  and  whose  delightful  sweetness  of  temper  has  charmed 
her  nged  and  her  j/outk/ul  companions. 

"  In  music,  in  dancing,  in  orthography,  in  every  variety  of  em- 
broidery and  needlework,  she  will  be  found  to  have  realised  her 
friends'  fonde»t  wi>he«.  In  geography  there  is  atill  much  to  be 
desirol ;  and  a  careful  and  umleviating  use  of  the  beckbowrd,  for  four 
hours  daily  during  the  next  tlirc«  ycurs,  is  recommended  as  neceseory 
to  the  Odjuiremcnt  of  that  dignified  deportment  and  carriage,  so 
requisite  for  every  young  laxly  vi  fashion. 

"  In  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  Miss  Sedley  will  be 
found  worthy  of  an  establiahment  which  has  been  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  TAe  Greiit  iftricoffrn/iAfj-,  and  the  patronage  of  the  admirable 
Mrs.  Clmpone.  In  leaving  the  Mall,  Miss  Amelia  carries  with  her  the 
hearts  of  her  companions,  and  the  affectionate  regards  of  her  mistress, 
who  has  the  honour  to  subscril>e  herself,  madam,  your  most  obliged 
humble  servant,  BabbaBA  Pimkerton. 

"  y.-S'.^Miss  Sharp  accompanies  Miss  Sedley.  It  is  particularly 
requested  that  Miss  Sharp's  stay  in  Russell  Square  may  not  exceed 
ten  (laj-fl.  The  family  of  distinction  with  whom  she  ia  engaged, 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  her  services  as  soon  as  possible." 

This  letter  completed,  Miss  Pinkerton  proceeiled  to  write  her  own 
name,  and  Miss  Schley's,  in  the  fly-lenf  of  a  Johnson's  Dictionaiy— 
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the  intereatiitg  work  which  she  inraiiably  presented  to  her  Bcholara 
OQ  their  departure  from  the  MalL  On  the  cover  was  inserted  a  oops 
of  "  Lines  addressed  to  a  young  lady  on  quitting  Misa  Pinkerton's 
school,  at  the  Mall ;  by  the  late  revered  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson." 
In  &ct,  the  Lexicographer's  name  was  aJways  on  the  lips  of  this 
majestic  woman,  and  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  her  was  the  cause  of  her 
reputation  and  her  fortune. 

Being  commanded  by  her  elder  Bister  to  get  "  the  Dictionar]' " 
from  the  cupboard,  Miss  Jemima  had  extracted  two  copies  nf  the 
book  from  the  receptacle  in  question.  When  Miss  Knkerton  had 
finished  the  inscription  in  the  fint,  Jemima,  with  rather  a  dubious 
and  timid  air,  handed  her  the  second. 

"  For  whom  is  this.  Miss  Jemima } "  said  Miss  Pinkert«n,  with 
awful  coldness. 

"  For  Becky  Sharp,"  answered  Jemima,  trembling  very  much, 
and  blushing  over  her  withered  fiice  and  neck,  as  she  turned  her  back 
on  her  sister.     "  For  Becky  Sharp ;  she's  going  too." 

"  MISS  JEMIMA !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Pinkerton,  in  the  largest 
capitals.  "Are  you  in  your  senses  1  Replace  the  Dixonary  in  the 
closet,  and  never  venture  to  take  such  a  liberty  in  future.'' 

"  Well,  sister,  it's  only  two-and-ninepence,  and  poor  Becky  will 
be  miserable  if  she  don't  get  one." 

"  Send  Miss  Sedley  instantly  to  me,"  said  Miss  Pinkerton.  And 
so  venturing  not  to  say  another  woni,  poor  Jemima  trotte<l  off,  ex- 
ceedingly flurried  and  nervous. 

Miss  Sedley'H  papa  was  a  merchant  in  London,  and  a  man  of 
some  wealth ;  whereas  Miss  Sharp  was  an  articled  pupil,  for  whom 
Miss  Pinkerton  had  done,  as  nhe  thought,  (iuite  enough,  without  con- 
ferring upon  her  at  parting  the  high  honour  of  the  Dixonary. 

Although  schoolmisb^sses'  letters  arc  to  be  trusted  no  more  nor 
less  than  churchyard  epitaphs ;  yet,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
peraon  departs  this  life,  who  is  really  deserving  of  all  the  praises  the 
stone-cutter  earves  over  his  bones ;  who  1*  a  good  Christian,  a  good 
parent,  child,  wife,  or  husband ;  who  actually  does  leave  a  disconso- 
late &mily  to  mourn  his  loss ;  so  in  academies  of  tlie  male  and  female 
eex  it  occurs  every  now  and  then,  that  the  pupil  is  fVilly  worthy  of  the 
praises  bestowed  by  the  disinterested  instructor.  Now,  Miss  Amelia 
Sedley  was  a  yoimg  lady  of  this  singular  speciea;  and  deserved  not  only 
all  that  Miss  Pinkerton  said  in  her  praise,  but  had  many  charming 
qualities  which  that  pompous  old  Minerva  of  a  woman  could  not  see, 
from  the  diSereoces  of  rank  and  age  between  her  pupil  and  heisclf 

For  she  could  not  only  sing  like  a  lark,  or  a  Mrs.  Billington,  and 
dance  like  Hillisberg  or  Parisot ;  and  embroider  beautifully ;  and 
spell  as  well  as  a  Dixonary  itself;  but  she  had  such  a  kindly,  smiling, 
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tender,  gentle,  generous  heart  of  her  own,  as  won  the  lore  of  every- 
body who  came  near  her,  from  Minerva  herself  down  to  the  poor 
girl  in  the  scullery,  and  the  one-eyed  tart-woman's  daughter,  who 
was  pennitted  to  vend  her  wares  once  a  weel:  to  the  young  ladies  in 
the  Mall.  She  hail  twelve  intimate  and  boeom  friends  out  of  the 
twenty-four  young  ladies.  Even  envioits  Miss  Bri^  never  spoke  ill 
of  her :  high  and  mighty  Miss  Saltire  (Lord  Dexter's  granddaughter) 
allowed  tliat  her  figure  was  genteel ;  and  aa  for  Miss  Swartz,  the  rich 
woolly-Inured  mulatto  from  St  Kitt's,  on  the  da,y  Amelia  went  away 
she  wax  in  such  a  passion  of  ttwrs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  send 
for  Dr.  Floss,  and  half  tipsify  her  with  sal  volatile.  Miss  Pinkerton's 
attachment  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  the  high  position  and 
eminent  virtue?  of  tliat  lady,  calm  and  dignified  ;  but  Miss  Jemima 
had  already  whimpered  several  times  at  the  idea  of  Amelia's  depar- 
ture ;  and,  but  for  fear  of  her  sister,  woiilil  have  gone  off  in  down- 
right hysterica,  like  the  heiress  (who  paid  double)  of  St.  Kitt's.  ' 
Such  luxury  of  grief,  however,  is  only  allowed  to  parlnur-boardera. 
Honest  Jemima  ha<l  all  the  bills,  and  the  washing,  and  the  niending, 
and  the  puddings,  and  the  plate  nnd  crockery,  and  the  servants  to 
superintend.  But  why  speak  about  her  t  It  is  probable  tliat  we  shall 
not  hear  of  her  again  from  this  moment  to  the  end  of  time,  and  that 
when  the  great  filigree  iron  gates  are  once  closed  on  her,  she  and  her 
awful  sister  will  never  issue  therefrom  into  this  little  world  of  history. 
But  as  we  are  to  see  a  great  deal  of  Amelia,  there  is  no  harm  in 
saying,  at  the  ontsct  of  our  ac(juuiiitanee,  that  she  was  a  dear  little 
creature  ;  and  a  great  mercy  it  is,  both  in  life  and  in  novels,  which 
(and  the  latter  especially)  abound  in  villMiis  of  the  most  sombre  sort, 
that  we  are  to  have  for  a  constant  companion,  so  guileless  and  good- 
natured  a  person.  As  she  is  not  a  heroine,  there  is  no  need  to 
describe  her  person ;  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  her  nose  was  rathra- 
short  than  otherwise,  and  her  checks  a  great  deal  too  roimd  and  red 
for  a  heroine ;  but  her  &ce  bluslied  with  rosy  health,  and  her  lips 
with  the  freshest  of  smiles,  and  she  hail  a  pair  of  eyes  which  sparkled 
with  the  brightest  and  honestest  good-liumour,  except  imleed  when 
they  filled  with  tears,  and  that  waa  a  great  deal  too  often ;  for  tbe 
silly  thing  would  cry  over  a  dead  canary-bird ;  or  over  a  mouse,  that 
the  cat  liaply  liati  seized  upon  ;  or  over  the  end  of  a  novel,  were  it 
ever  so  stupid ;  and  as  for  saying  an  unkind  word  to  her,  were  any 
persons  Iianl-hearted  enough  to  do  so — why,  so  much  the  worse  for 
them.  Even  Miss  Pinkerton,  tliat  austere  and  god-like  woman, 
ceased  scolding  her  after  the  firat  time,  and  though  she  no  more 
comprcliended  sensibility  than  she  did  Algebra,  gave  all  masters  and 
teachers  particular  orders  to  treat  Miss  Sedley  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  as  harsh  treatment  was  injurious  to  her. 
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So  that  when  the  Aey  of  departure  came,  between  her  two 
customs  of  laughing  and  crying,  Uies  Sedley  was  gieatty  puzzled  how 
to  act.  She  waa  glad  to  go  home,  and  yet  most  woefully  sad  at 
leaving  school  For  three  days  before,  little  Laura  Murtin,  the 
ori^taii,  followed  her  about  like  a  little  dog.  She  had  to  make  and 
receive  at  least  fourteen  preeents — to  make  fourtoen  solemn  promiets 
of  writing  every  week  :  "  Send  my  letters  under  cover  to  my  grand- 
papa, the  Earl  of  Dexter,"  said  Mim  Saltite  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
ratber  Bhabby) ;  "  Never  mind  tlie  postage,  but  write  every  day,  you 
dear  darling,"  said  the  impetuous  and  woolly-headed,  but  generous 
and  affectimate  Miss  Swartz ;  and  tlie  orphan  little  I^ura  Martin 
(who  was  just  in  round-hand),  took  her  friend's  hand  nnd  said,  look- 
ing up  in  her  fiice  wistfiilly,  "Amelia,  when  I  write  to  you  I  shall 
call  you  Mamma."  All  which  tletaila,  I  have  no  doubt,  Jones,  who 
reads  this  book  at  hia  Club,  will  pronoimce  to  be  exceesively  foolish, 
trivial,  twaddling,  and  ultrarScntimentaL  Yes ;  I  can  see  Jones  at 
this  minute  (rather  flushed  with  his  joint  of  mutton  and  half-pint  of 
wine),  taking  out  his  pencil  ontl  scoring  under  the  worda  "  foolish, 
twaddling,"  &c.,  and  adding  to  them  bis  own  remark  of  "  ^ile  true." 
Well,  he  ia  a  lofty  man  of  geniu^  and  admires  tlie  great  and  heroic 
iu  life  and  novels  ;  and  so  had  better  take  warning  and  go  elsewhere. 

Well,  then.  The  flowera,  and  the  presents,  and  tiie  trunks,  and 
bonnet'bosee  of  Miss  Sedley  having  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Sambo 
in  the  carriage,  together  with  a  very  email  and  weather-beaten  old 
cow's-skin  tnmk  with  Miss  Sharp's  card  neatly  nailed  upon  it, 
which  was  delivered  by  Sambo  with  a  grin,  and  packed  by  the 
coachman  with  a  corresponding  sneer— the  hour  for  parting  came ; 
and  the  grief  of  that  moment  was  ounsiderably  lessened  by  the 
admirable  discouiae  which  Miss  Pinkerton  addressed  to  her  pnpiL 
Not  diat  the  parting  speech  cauiied  Ametiii  to  philosophise,  or  that 
it  armed  iter  iu  any  way  with  a  cabnncss,  the  result  of  argument ; 
but  it  WBA  hitolerahly  dull,  pomiNiiis,  and  tedious ;  and  having  the 
fear  of  her  sclioolmistresa  greatly  before  her  eyes.  Miss  Sedley  did 
not  venture,  in  her  presence,  to  ^ve  way  to  any  ebullitions  of 
private  grieC  A  seed-cake  and  a  bottle  of  wine  were  proiluced  in 
the  drawing-room,  as  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  the  visits  of  parent«, 
and  the«e  refreshments  being  partaken  of.  Miss  Sedley  was  at  liberty 
to  depart. 

"You'll  go  is  and  say  good-bye  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  Becky!" 
said  UisB  Jemima  to  a  yoimg  lady  of  whom  nobody  took  any  notice, 
and  who  was  coming  downstairs  with  her  own  bandbox. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,"  said  Miss  Sharp  calmly,  and  miidi  to  the 
wonder  of  Miss  Jemima ;  and  the  ktter  having  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  receiving  permission  to  come  in,  Miss  Sharp  advanced  in 
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a  very  nncottcerned  manner,  and  eaid  in  French,  and  with  a  perfect 
accent,  "  Maderaoiselle,  je  viens  toub  &ire  mea  adieux." 

Miss  Piokerton  did  not  underetand  French ;  she  only  directed 
those  wlio  did :  but  biting  her  Upe  and  throwing  up  her  venerable 
and  Roman-noaed  head  (on  the  top  of  which  figured  a  large  and 
solemn  turban),  she  said,  "  Miss  Sharp,  I  wish  yoii  a  good  morning." 
Ab  the  Hammersmitli  Scmiramis  spoke,  she  waved  one  hand,  both 
by  way  of  adieu,  and  to  give  Miss  Sharp  an  opportunity  of  shaking 
one  of  tlie  fingers  of  the  hand  which  was  left  out  for  that  purpose. 

Miss  SJiarp  only  folded  her  own  hands  with  a  very  frigid  smile 
and  bow,  and  quite  declined  to  accept  the  proffered  honmu-;  on 
which  Semiramis  tossed  up  her  turban  more  indignantly  than  ever. 
In  feet,  it  was  a  little  battle  between  the  young  lady  and  the  old 
one,  and  the  latter  was  worsted.  "  Heaven  bless  you,  my  child," 
said  she,  embracing  Amelia,  and  scowling  the  while  over  the  girl's 
slioulder  at  Miss  Sliarp.  "  Come  away,  Becky,"  said  Miss  Jemima, 
pulling  the  young  woman  away  in  great  alarm,  and  the  drawing- 
room  door  closed  upon  them  for  ever. 

Then  caine  the  struggle  and  parting  below.  Words  refuse  to  tell 
it.  All  the  servants  were  tlicro  in  the  hall — all  the  dear  friends — 
all  the  young  la^liea — the  daneing-master  who  had  just  arrived  i 
and  there  was  such  a  scuffling,  and  hugging,  and  kissing,  and  crying, 
with  the  hyHtetical  i/oo/is  of  Miss  Swartz,  the  parlour-boarder,  from 
her  room,  as  no  jjcn  can  depict,  and  as  the  tender  heart  would  fain 
pass  over.  The  embracing  was  over ;  they  parted — that  is,  Miss 
Sedley  jwrted  from  her  friends.  Miss  Sharp  had  demurely  entered 
the  carriage  some  minutes  before.     Noboily  cried  for  leaving  her. 

Sambo  of  the  bandy  legs  slammed  the  carriage  door  on  his  young 
weeping  mistress.  He  sprang  up  behind  the  carriage.  "  Stop !  " 
cried  Misa  Jemima,  nishing  to  the  gate  with  a  parcel. 

"It's  some  sandwiches,  my  dear,"  said  she  to  Ameha.  "You 
may  be  hungry,  you  know  ;  and  Becky,  Becky  Sharp,  here's  a  book 
for  you  that  my  sister — that  is,  I — Johnson's  Dixonary,  you  know  ; 
you  mustn't  leave  us  without  that.  Good-bye.  Drive  on,  coach- 
man.    God  bless  you !  " 

Anil  the  kind  creature  retreated  into  the  garden,  overcome  with 
emotion. 

But,  lo !  and  just  as  the  coach  drove  off,  Miss  Shari>  put  berpale  fiice 
out  of  the  window  and  actually  flung  the  book  bock  into  the  garden. 

This  almost  caused  Jemima  to  faint  with  terror.  "Well,  I 
never," — said  she — "  What  an  audacious  " — Emotion  prevented  her 
from  completing  either  sentence.  The  carriage  ro!le<l  away ;  the  great 
gates  were  closed  ;  the  bell  rang  for  the  ilancing  lesson.  The  world 
IB  before  the  two  young  ladies ;  and  so,  farewell  to  Chiswjck  Mall. 


CHAPTER  II 


WHEN  Misa  Sharp  hwl  perfonned  the  heroiral  net  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  had  seen  the  Djxonary,  flying  over 
the  pavement  of  the  little  ganlen,  fiill  at  length  at  the  feet 
of  the  afitooiahed  Him  Jemima,  the  young  lady's  coiuitenanee,  which 
had  before  worn  an  almost  livid  look  of  hatretl,  assumed  a  smile  that 
perhaps  wae  scarcely  more  agreeahle,  and  she  aank  butk  in  the 
carriage  in  an  easy  frame  of  mind,  saying,  "  So  much  for  the 
Disonary  ;  and,  thank  God,  I'm  out  of  Chiswiek," 

MtHS  Sedley  waa  dmuet  aR  fliuried  at  the  act  of  defiance  aa  Miss 
Jemima  hiul  been  ;  for,  consider,  it  waa  but  one  minute  thut  she  liad 
left  school,  and  the  impresaions  of  six  years  are  not  got  over  in  tliat 
space  of  time.  Nay,  with  some  persona  those  awes  and  ttrrois  of 
youth  last  for  ever  and  ever,  I  know,  for  instance,  an  olil  gentleman 
of  Hixty-eight,  who  said  t«  me  one  morning  at  breakfast,  with  a  very 
n^tateil  countcnanve,  "  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  flog^'ed  by 
Ih".  Raine."  Fancy  had  carried  him  back  five-and-flfty  yearn  in  the 
course  of  that  evening.  Dr.  Ruinc  and  hia  rod  were  jnst  as  iiwful  to 
liim  in  his  heart  then,  at  sixty-eight,  as  they  had  been  at  thirteen. 
If  the  Doctor,  with  a  large  birch,  liad  appeared  iKxIily  to  him,  even 
at  the  a^  of  threescore  and  eight,  and  had  said  in  awful  voice, 
"  Boy,  take  down  your  pant  *  *"1  Well,  well.  Miss  Se<lley 
was  exi'Cedingly  alarme*!  at  this  act  of  insubonliuation. 

"  How  could  you  do  so,  Itebecca  1 "  at  last  she  said,  after  a 

"  Why,  du  you  think  Miss  Pinkerton  will  come  out  and  order 
me  hack  to  the  black-hole ! "  said  Rebecca,  laughing, 

"  No  :  but " 

"  I  hat«  the  whole  house,"  continued  Mias  Sharp  in  a  fiiry. 
"  I  hope  I  may  never  set  eyes  on  it  again,  I  wish  it  were  in  the 
bottom  of  the  Thames,  I  do  ;  and  if  Miss  Pinkerton  were  there,  I 
wouldn't  pick  her  out,  that  I  wonldn't.  Oh,  how  I  should  like  to 
see  her  floating  in  the  water  yonder,  turban  and  all,  with  lier  train 
streaming  after  her,  and  her  nose  like  the  beak  of  a  wherry.' 
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"  Huah  !  "  cried  Mim  Swiley. 

"  Why,  will  the  black  footman  tell  tales  1 "  cried  Miss  Rebecca, 
Iftiixliiii);.  "  He  niay  go  bnck  aiut  tell  Miss  Pinkerton  that  I  hate 
Iier  with  bU  my  soul ;  and  I  wieh  he  would ;  and  I  wish  I  had  a 
roeiuis  of  jiroviiig  it,  too.  For  two  years  I  liave  only  had  insults 
anri  outrage  from  her.  I  have  been  treated  worse  than  any  servant 
in  the  kikhen.  I  have  never  had  a  friend  or  a  kind  word,  except 
fii>m  you.  I  have  been  made  to  tend  the  httle  girls  in  the  lower 
Hchnolroom,  and  to  talk  Frencli  to  the  Mieses,  until  I  grew  sick  of 
my  mother-timgue.  But  tliat  talkuig  French  to  Miss  PinkertJin 
was  cai)ital  fim,  wasn't  itT  She  doesn't  know  a  word  of  French, 
and  was  too  proud  to  confess  it  I  believe  it  was  that  which  made 
her  ]>art  witii  me ;  and  so  thank  Heaven  for  French.  Vive  la 
Fraare .'   Vive  PfJm/ierear  !   Vht  BonajMirte  I " 

"  0  Rebecca,  Rebecca,  for  ehame  !  "  eric<!  Miss  Sedley ;  for  this 
was  tho  greatest  blasphemy  Rebecca  had  oa  yet  uttered;  and  in 
those  days,  in  England,  to  say,  "  Long  live  Bonaparte  1  "  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Long  live  Lucifer  !  "  "  How  can  you — how  dare 
you  have  such  wicked,  revengeful  thoughts?  " 

"  Revenge  may  be  wicked,  but  it's  natural,"  answered  Miss 
Rebecca.  "  I'm  no  angel."  And,  to  say  the  tnith,  she  certainly 
was  not 

For  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  course  of  this  little  conversation 
(which  took  [ilaee  aa  the  coach  rolled  along  lazily  by  the  river  side) 
that  though  Miss  Rebecca  Sliarfi  bos  twice  had  occasion  Ut  thank 
Heaven,  it  has  been,  in  the  first  |>laee,  for  ridding  her  of  some 
person  whom  she  hated,  and  secondly,  for  enabling  her  to  bring  her 
enemies  to  some  sort  of  perplexity  or  confusion,  neither  of  which  are 
very  amiable  motives  for  religious  gratitude,  or  such  as  would  be 
put  forwanl  by  persons  of  a  kind  and  placable  disposition.  Miss 
Rebecca  wa*  not,  then,  in  tfie  least  kind  or  placable.  All  the  world 
used  her  ill,  aaid  tliis  young  misanthropist,  and  we  may  be  pretty 
certjuu  that  persons  whom  all  the  world  treats  ill,  deserve  entirely 
tlie  treatment  they  get  The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives 
back  to  every  man  the  reflection  of  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it,  and 
it  will  in  tiuTi  look  sourly  upon  you  ;  laugh  at  it  and  with  it,  and 
it  is  a  jolly  kind  companion  ;  and  so  let  all  young  persons  take  their 
choice.  Tliis  is  certain,  that  if  the  worid  neglected  Miss  Sharp,  she 
never  was  known  to  have  done  a  good  action  in  beiialf  of  anybody  , 
nor  can  it  be  expected  that  twenty-four  young  ladies  sliould  all  be 
OS  amiable  as  the  heroine  of  this  work,  Miss  Sedley  (whom  we  have 
selected  for  the  very  reason  that  she  was  the  Ijest-natured  of  all ; 
otherwise  what  on  earth  was  to  liave  prevented  us  from  putting 
up  Miss  Swartz,  or  Miss  Crump,  or  Miss  Hopkins,  as  heroine  in  her 
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place?) — it  could  not  be  expected  that  every  one  should  be  of  the 
bumble  and  ^ntle  temper  of  Miea  Amelia  Scdicy ;  aboiild  take 
every  opportunity  to  vanquish  Rebeccu's  hard-heiiTtedness  and  ill- 
biimour ;  and,  by  a  thouaand  kind  words  and  offices,  overcome,  for 
once  at  least,  her  hostility  to  her  kind. 

Miss  Sharp's  &ther  was  an  artist,  and  in  that  quality  had  given 
lessons  of  drawing  at  Miss  Pinkerton'a  achooL  He  wa»  a  clever 
man ;  a  pleasant  companion ;  a  careless  student ;  with  a  great 
propensity  for  nmning  into  debt,  and  a  partiality  for  the  tavern. 
When  be  was  drank,  he  used  to  beat  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and 
the  next  morning,  with  a  headache,  he  would  mil  at  tbe  world  for 
its  neglect  of  his  genius,  and  abuse,  with  a  jfooil  deal  of  cleverness, 
and  sometimes  witJi  perfect  reason,  the  fools,  his  brother  painters. 
As  it  was  with  the  utmost  dilBculty  that  he  coidd  keep  himself,  and 
as  be  owed  money  for  a  mile  roimd  Soho,  where  he  lived,  he  thought 
to  better  his  circumstances  by  nianying  a  young  woman  of  t)ie 
French  nation,  who  was  by  professioa  an  opera-giTl.  The  humble 
calling  of  her  female  pw«nt  Mbs  Sharp  never  alluded  to,  but  used 
to  state  aubeequently  that  the  Entrechats  were  a  noble  fomily  of 
Gascony,  and  took  great  pride  in  her  descent  from  tliem.  And 
curious  it  is,  that  as  she  advanced  in  life  this  young  lady's  ancestors 
increased  in  mnli  and  splendour. 

Rebecui'e  mother  had  hwl  some  education  somewhere,  and  her 
daughter  spoke  French  with  purity  and  a  Parisian  accents  It  was 
in  those  days  rather  a  rare  accomplishment,  an<l  leil  to  her  engage- 
ment with  the  orthodox  Miss  Pinkerton.  For  her  mother  being 
(lead,  her  father,  finding  himself  not  likely  to  recover,  after  his  tliird 
attack  of  delirium  tre-niena,  wrote  a  manly  and  pathetic  letter  to 
Miss  IHnkerton,  recommending  the  orfilum  child  to  her  protection, 
and  so  descended  to  the  grave,  after  two  bailiffs  had  quarrelled  over 
.  his  corpse.  Rebecca  was  seventeen  when  she  came  to  Obiswick, 
and  was  bound  over  as  an  articled  pupil ;  her  dirties  being  to  talk 
French,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  her  privileges  to  live  cost  free,  and, 
with  a  few  guineas  a  year,  to  gather  scraps  of  knowledge  fi'om  the 
professors  who  attended  the  s<'hool. 

She  was  email  and  slight  in  person  ;  pale,  sandy-haired,  imd  with 
eyes  habitually  cast  down :  when  they  looked  up  they  were  very 
large,  odd,  and  attractive ;  so  attractive,  that  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Crisp,  fresh  from  Oxford,  and  curate  to  the  Vicar  of  Chiswick,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Flowerdew,  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Sharp ;  being  shot 
dead  by  a  glance  of  her  eyes  which  was  fired  all  the  way  across 
Chiswick  Church  from  the  school-pew  to  the  readillg^leHk.  This 
infatuated  yonng  man  used  sometimes  to  take  tea  with  Miss  Pinker* 
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ton,  tfl  whom  he  had  been  presented  hy  his  mamma,  and  actnally 
proposed  something  like  marriiLge  in  an  intercepted  iiot«,  which  the 
onc-cyeii  apple-womao  wna  charge<l  to  deliver.  Mrs.  Criap  wao 
summoned  from  Biuton,  and  ahniptly  carried  off  her  d&rling  boy ; 
but  the  idea,  even,  of  such  an  eagle  in  the  Chiswick  dovecot  cauaed 
a  great  flutter  in  the  breast  of  Misa  Pinkerton,  who  would  have 
sent  away  Miss  Sharp,  but  tliat  ehe  was  boimd  to  her  under  a 
forfeit,  and  who  never  could  thoroughly  believe  the  young  lady's 
proteatatioiis  tliat  she  had  never  exchanged  a  single  word  with 
Mr.  Criap,  except  under  her  own  eyes  on  the  two  occasions  when 
she  had  met  liim  at  tea. 

By  the  side  of  many  tall  an<l  boimcing  young  ladies  in  the  estab- 
liahment,  Rebecca  Sharp  looked  like  a  child.  But  she  had  the 
dismal  precocity  of  poverty.  Many  a  dun  had  she  talked  to,  and 
timied  away  from  lier  father's  door;  many  a  tradeaman  had  she 
coaxed  and  wheedled  into  good-humoiu-,  and  into  the  granting  of 
one  meal  more.  She  sate  commonly  with  her  father,  who  was  very 
proud  of  her  wit,  and  heard  the  talk  of  many  of  his  wild  companious 
^oflen  but  ill-Buite<l  for  a  girl  to  hear.  But  she  never  had  been  a 
girl,  site  said ;  she  hail  boen  a  woman  since  she  was  eight  years 
old  Oh,  why  did  Miss  Pinkerton  let  such  a  dangerous  bird  into 
her  cage  ? 

Tlie  fact  is,  the  old  lady  l>elieved  Rebecca  to  be  the  meekest 
(ircatTire  in  the  worid,  so  admirably,  on  the  occasions  when  her  &ther 
brought  her  to  Chiswick,  used  Rebecca  to  perform  the  part  of  the 
ingenue ;  and  only  a  year  before  the  arrangement  by  which  Rebecca 
tuul  been  admitted  into  her  house,  and  when  Kebecca  was  sixteen 
years  old.  Miss  Pinkerton  majestically,  and  with  a  little  speech, 
mailc  lior  a  present  of  a  doll — which  was,  by  the  way,  the  conJis- 
cated  proi>erty  of  Miss  Swindle,  discovereil  smreptitioualy  nursing 
it  in  school-hours.  How  the  father  and  'laughter  laughed  as  they 
trudged  home  together  after  the  evenuig  party  (it  was  on  the  occasion  , 
of  the  speeches,  when  all  the  professors  were  invited),  and  how  Hiss 
Pinkerton  would  have  raged  hail  she  seen  the  caricature  of  hetaelf 
which  the  little  mimic,  Rebecca,  mam^jed  to  make  out  of  her  doll. 
Becky  used  to  go  through  dialogues  witii  it ;  it  formed  the  delight 
of  Newman  Street,  Gerrard  Street,  and  the  Artists'  quarter :  and  the 
young  painters,  when  tliey  came  to  take  their  gin-and-water  with  their 
lazy,  dissolute,  clever,  jovial  senior,  used  regidarly  to  ask  Rebecca  if 
Miss  Pinkerton  was  at  home  :  she  was  as  well  known  to  them,  poor 
soiU  !  as  Mr.  Lawrence  or  President  West.  Once  Rebecca  bad  the 
honour  to  pass  a  few  days  at  Chiswick ;  after  which  she  brought 
back  Jemima,  and  erected  another  doll  aa  Miss  Jemmy  :  for  though 
that  honest  creature  had  made  ajid  given  her  jelly  and  cake  enough 
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fi)r  three  children,  and  a  seren-shilling  piece  at  parting,  the  girl's 
sense  of  ridicule  was  ikr  stronger  thaji  her  gratitude,  and  she  sacri- 
ficed Hiss  Jemmy  quite  as  pitileaely  as  her  aister. 

The  catastrophe  came,  and  she  was  brought  to  the  Mall  as  to  her 
home.  The  rigid  formality  of  the  place  eufibcated  her :  the  prayeiB 
and  the  meals,  the  lessons  and  tlie  walks,  which  were  arranged 
with  a  conventual  regularity,  oppressed  her  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance ;  and  she  looked  back  to  the  freedom  and  the  beggary  of  the 
old  studio  in  Soho  with  so  much  regret,  that  everybody,  herself 
includeil,  fcncied  she  was  consumed  with  grief  for  her  father.  She 
bad  a  little  room  in  the  garret,  where  the  muds  heard  her  walking 
and  sobbing  at  niglit ;  but  it  was  with  rage,  and  not  wttli  grief. 
She  bad  not  been  much  of  a  [IJHEetnbler,  imtil  now  her  loneliness 
biugfat  her  to  feign.  She  had  never  mingled  in  the  society  of 
vomen  ;  her  father,  reprobate  as  he  was,  was  a  man  of  talent ;  hia 
conveisatioa  was  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  her  than  the 
talk  of  such  of  her  own  ses  as  she  now  encountered.  The  poni{>ous 
vanity  of  the  old  Bchoolmigtress,  the  foolish  good-humour  of  her 
sister,  the  silly  chat  and  scandal  of  the  elder  giris,  and  the  frigid 
correctness  of  the  governesses  eiiualiy  annoyed  her ;  and  she  had  no 
soft  maternal  heart,  this  unlucky  girl,  otherwise  the  prattle  and  talk 
of  the  younger  children,  with  whose  tare  she  was  chiefly  intrusted, 
might  have  soothed  and  intereated  her ;  but  she  lived  among  them 
two  years,  and  not  one  was  sony  that  she  went  away.  The  gentle 
tender-hearted  Amelia  Sedley  was  the  only  person  to  whom  she 
could  attach  herself  in  the  least ;  and  who  could  help  attaching 
herself  to  Amelia  t 

The  happiness — the  superior  advantages  of  the  young  women 
round  about  her,  gave  Rebecca  inexpressible  pangs  of  envy.  "  What 
airs  that  girl  gives  herself,  because  she  is  an  Earl's  gniniklaughter," 
she  s^d  of  one.  "  How  they  cringe  and  bow  to  that  Creole,  because 
fd  her  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  I  am  a  thousand  times  cleverer  - 
and  more  charming  than  that  creature,  for  all  her  wealth.  I  am 
as  well  bred  as  the  Earl's  grwddaughter,  for  all  her  line  pedigree ; 
and  yet  every  one  passes  me  by  here.  And  yet,  when  I  was  at  my 
fother's,  did  not  the  men  give  up  their  gayest  balls  and  parties  in 
order  to  pass  the  evening  »ith  met"  She  detennine<l  at  any  rate 
to  get  free  from  the  prison  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  now 
b^an  to  act  for  herself,  Mid  tor  the  first  time  to  make  connected 
plans  for  the  tiiture. 

She  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  means  of  study  the  place 
oficred  her ;  and  as  she  was  already  a  musician  and  a  good  linguist, 
she  speedily  went  through  the  little  course  of  study  which  vob 
Gonaidered  necessary  for  ladies  in  those  days.     Her  music  she  prac- 
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tised  inceaeantly,  anil  one  Jay,  when  the  girla  were  out,  and  she 
had  remained  at  home,  she  was  overheard  to  play  a  piece  so  well, 
that  Miucrva  thought  wisely,  she  could  spare  hereelf  the  expenae  of 
a  master  for  the  jtmiora,  and  intimated  to  Miss  Sharp  that  she  was 
to  inatnict  them  in  music  for  the  future. 

The  girl  refueed  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  aBtonishment 
of  the  majestic  mictress  of  the  Bchool.  "  I  am  here  to  speak  French 
with  tlie  children,"  Rebewa  said  abraptly,  "  not  to  teach  them 
music,  and  save  money  for  you.  Give  me  money,  and  I  will 
teach  them." 

Minerva  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  of  conree,  disliked  her  from 
that  day.  "For  five-and-tliirty  yeare,"  she  said,  and  with  great 
justice,  "  I  never  have  seen  the  indivi<lual  who  has  dared  in  my 
own  house  to  question  my  authority.  I  have  nourished  a  viper  in 
my  bosom." 

"A  viper — a  fiddlestick,"  said  Miss  Sharp  to  the  old  lady, 
almost  Ciiuting  with  astonishment.  "  You  took  me  because  I 
was  usefiil.  There  is  no  question  of  gratitude  between  us.  I 
hate  this  place,  and  want  to  leave  it.  I  will  do  nothing  here  but 
what  I  am  obliged  to  do." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  lady  asked  her  if  she  was  aware  she 
was  speaking  to  Misi  Pinkerton  1  Rebecca  laiighed  in  her  fiiee,  with 
a  horrid  sarcastic  demoniacal  laughter,  that  almost  sent  the  school- 
mistre.m  into  fits.  "Give  me  a  sum  of  money,"  said  the  girl,  "and 
Ifsb  rid  of  rae^or,  if  you  like  better,  get  me  a  goo<l  place  as  goveraeBB 
in  a  nobleman's  &mily — you  can  do  so  if  you  please."  And  in  their 
further  <lisputes  she  always  returned  to  this  point,  "  Get  me  a  atua- 
tion — we  hate  each  other,  and  I  am  ready  to  go." 

Worthy  Miss  Pinkerton,  althotigh  she  had  a  Poman  nose  and  a 
turban,  and  was  as  tall  ai^  a  grenajtier,  and  had  been  up  to  this  time 
an  irresistible  princess,  had  no  will  or  strength  like  tliat  of  her  little 
apprentice,  and  in  vain  did  buttle  against  her,  and  tried  to  overawe 
her.  Attempting  once  to  scold  her  in  public,  Rebecca  hit  upon  the 
before-mentioned  plan  of  answering  her  in  French,  which  quits  routed 
the  old  woman.  In  order  to  maintain  authority  in  her  Bchool,  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  this  rebel,  this  monster,  this  serpent, 
this  firebrand  ;  and  hearing  about  this  time  that  Sir  Pit*  Crawley's 
fiimily  was  in  want  of  a  governess,  she  actually  recommwided  Miss 
Sharp  for  the  situation,  firebrand  and  serpent  as  she  was.  "  I  cannot, 
certainly,"  she  said,  "  find  fault  with  Miss  Sliarp's  conduct,  escept  to 
myself;  and  must  allow  that  her  talent«  and  accomplisliments  are 
of  a  high  order.  As  far  as  the  head  goes,  at  least,  she  docs  credit  to 
the  educational  system  pursued  at  my  establishment." 

And  80  the  schoolmiatreas  reconciled  the  recommendation  to  her 
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conscience,  and  the  indentnree  vere  cancelled,  and  the  apprentice  was 
free.  The  battle  here  described  in  a  few  lines,  of  course,  lasted  for 
some  mcmths.  And  as  Miss  Sodlej,  being  now  in  her  seventeenth 
year,  was  about  to  leave  school,  and  had  a  friendship  for  Miss  Sharp 
("  'tis  the  only  point  in  Amelia's  behaviour,"  said  Minerva,  "  whidi 
has  not  been  satis&ctory  to  her  mistress  "),  Miss  Sharp  was  invited 
by  her  friend  to  pass  a  week  with  her  at  home,  belbre  she  eut«red 
upon  her  duties  as  governess  in  a  private  family. 

Thus  the  world  b^an  for  these  two  young  ladies.  For  Amelia 
it  was  quite  a  new,  fr^sh,  brilliant  world,  with  all  the  bloom  upon  it. 
It  was  not  quite  a  new  one  for  Bebecca^  (indeed,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told  with  respect  to  the  Crisp  affair,  the  tart-woman  hinted  to 
somebody,  who  took  an  affidavit  of  the  fact  to  somebody  elce,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  than  was  made  public  regarding  Mr. 
Crisp  and  Miss  Sharp,  and  that  his  letter  was  in  ansieer  to  another 
letter).  But  who  can  tell  you  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  t  At  all 
events,  if  liebecca  was  not  beginning  the  world,  she  was  banning  it 
over  again. 

By  the  time  the  young  Iwlies  renclied  Kensington  turnpike, 
Amelia  had  not  forgotten  her  companions,  but  had  dried  her  t«ars, 
and  had  blushed  very  much  and  been  delighted  at  a  youn^  officer  oi 
the  Life  Guards,  who  spied  her  as  he  was  riding  by,  and  said,  "  A 
ckm  fine  gai,  egad  !  "  and  before  the  carriage  arrived  in  Russell  Sijuare, 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  had  taken  place  about  tlie  Drawing-room, 
and  whether  or  not  young  ladies  wore  powder  as  well  as  hoops  when 
presented,  and  whether  she  was  to  have  that  honour :  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  ball  she  knew  she  was  to  go.  And  when  at  len!>th  home 
waa  reached.  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  skipped  out  on  Sumbo's  unn,  as 
happy  and  as  handsome  a  girl  as  any  in  the  whole  big  city  of  London. 
Both  he  and  coachman  agreed  on  this  point,  and  so  did  her  father 
and  mother,  and  so  did  every  one  of  tlie  sen'Quts  in  the  house,  as 
they  stood  bobbing,  and  curtseying,  and  smiling,  in  the  bill  to  wel- 
come their  young  mistreas. 

You  may  be  sure  that  she  showed  Rebecca  over  every  room  of 
the  house,  and  everything  in  every  one  of  her  drawers  ;  and  her  books, 
and  her  piauo,  and  her  dresses,  and  all  her  necklaces,  brooches,  laces, 
and  gimcracks.  She  insisted  upon  Rebecca  accepting  the  white  cor- 
nelian and  the  tmijuoiee  rings,  and  a  sweet  sprigged  muslin,  which 
was  too  small  for  her  now,  though  it  would  fit  her  friend  to  a  nicety  ; 
and  she  determined  in  her  heart  to  ask  her  mother's  permission  to 
present  her  white  Cashmere  sliawl  to  her  friend.  Could  she  not 
spare  it  I  and  had  not  her  brother  Joseph  just  brought  her  two 
ftoni  India  1 

When  Rebecca  saw  the  two  magnificent  Cashmere  shawls  which 
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•T'lM-iih  Seiiley  hai  brought  home  to  his  sister,  she  said,  with  perfect 
tnitli,  "  tliat  it  must  bo  delightful  to  have  a  brother,"  and  ea^y  got 
thi<  jiity  iif  tho  tondcr-heartod  Ameha,  for  being  alone  in  the  woHd, 
lui  nrjihan  without  fncnds  or  kindred. 

"  Not  alone,"  Baid  Amelia ;  "  you  know,  Rebecca,  I  shall  always 
1)0  yoTir  friend,  and  love  you  an  a  sister— indeed  I  will," 

"  Ah,  but  to  have  parents,  as  you  have- — kind,  rich,  aflcetionate 
lurentx,  who  give  you  everything  you  aak  for ;  and  their  love,  which 
in  iiioru  jirccioiiB  (ban  all !  Itly  poor  papa  could  give  me  nothing, 
and  I  luul  but  two  frocks  in  all  the  world !  And  then,  to  liave  a 
linrther,  a  dear  brotlior !    Oh,  how  you  must  love  him  ! " 

Anutlia  biiighcd. 

"Wlittt!  (fon.'(  you  love  him?  you,  whoaayyou  love  everybody!" 

"  Yeti,  of  courBe,  I  do  —only " 

"Only  wliatl" 

"  Only  JoBoph  docan't  seem  to  care  much  whether  I  love  him  or 
not.  He  giive  me  two  fingers  to  shake  when  lie  arrived  after  ten 
years'  absence !  Ho  is  very  kind  and  good,  but  lie  scarrely  over 
speaks  to  me  ;  I  think  he  loves  his  pipe  a  great  deal  better  than  big  " 
•  •  *  but  hero  Amelia  checkeil  herself,  for  why  should  she  speak 
ill  of  her  brother  1  "He  was  very  kind  to  me  as  a  child,"  she 
atlded ;  "  I  was  but  five  years  old  when  be  went  away." 

"Isn't  he  very  rich  I"  aaid  Rebecca,  "They  say  all  Indian 
naboln  are  enonnoiisly  rich." 

"  I  believe  he  has  a  very  Iari,'e  income." 

"  And  is  yoiu-  sister-in-law  a  nice  pretty  womfm  t " 

"  La !  Joseph  is  not  married,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  again. 

PertiapB  she  had  mentioned  the  foot  already  to  Rebeeca,  but  that 
young  lady  did  not  appear  to  hai'e  remembered  it ;  indeed,  vowe*I 
and  protested  that  she  expected  to  i<ee  a  number  of  Amelia's  nephews 
and  nieces.  She  was  quite  disap[>oiiited  that  Mr.  Sedley  was  not 
married  ;  she  was  awx  Amelia  had  saiil  he  was,  and  she  doted  so  on 
little  children. 

"  I  think  you  iniist  Iiave  liad  enough  of  them  at  Chiswiek,"  said 
Amelia,  rather  wondering  at  the  sudden  tenderness  on  her  Mend's 
part ;  and  indeed  in  later  days  Miss  Sliarp  would  never  have  com- 
mitted herself  so  far  as  to  advance  opinions,  the  untruth  of  which 
would  liave  been  so  easily  detected.  But  we  must  remember  that 
she  ia  but  nineteen  as  yet,  unu.'^ed  to  the  art  of  deceiving,  poor 
innocent  creature !  and  making  her  own  experience  in  her  own 
person.  Tlic  meaning  of  the  alwve  series  of  queries,  as  translated  in 
the  heart  of  this  ingenious  young  woman,  was  simply  this : — "  If 
Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  is  rich  and  unmarried,  why  should  I  not  marry 
him  1     I  have  only  a  fortniglit,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  harm  in 
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tiying."  And  she  detenuined  within  herself  to  make  this  laudtible 
attempt.  She  redoubled  her  caresses  to  Amelia;  alie  kissed  the 
wliite  cornelian  necklace  as  she  put  it  on ;  and  vowed  slie  would 
never,  never  i>art  with  it.  When  tlie  dinner-bell  rang  elie  went 
downstairs  with  her  arm  round  her  iriend's  waist,  as  is  the  habit  of 
young  ladies.  She  waa  so  agitated  at  the  drawing-room  door,  that 
she  could  hardly  find  courage  to  enter,  "  Feel  my  heart,  how  it 
beats,  dear '.  "  said  she  to  her  friend. 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  said  Amelia.     "Come  in,  don't  be  friglitfued. 
Papa  won't  do  you  any  harm." 


CHAPTER  III 
REBECCA  IS  IW  PRESENCE  OF  THE  ENEMY 

AVERY  Btout,  puffy  man,  in  buckskins  and  Hessian  boots, 
with  several  immense  neckcloths,  that  rose  almost  to  his  nose, 
with  a  red  striped  waistcoat  and  an  apple  green  coat  with 
steel  buttons  ahnoet  as  large  as  crown  pieces  (it  n-as  the  morning 
cofltume  of  a  dandy  or  blood  of  those  days),  was  reading  the  paper 
by  the  tire  when  the  two  girls  entered,  and  boimced  off  bis  arm-chair, 
anil  bluslicd  excessively,  and  hiU  his  entire  face  almost  in  his  neck- 
cloths at  this  apparition. 

"  It's  only  your  sister,  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  laughing  and  shaking 
the  two  fingers  which  he  held  out.  "  I've  come  home  for  good,  yoii 
know ;  and  this  is  my  irienU,  Miss  Sharp,  whom  you  have  beard 
me  mention." 

"  No,  never,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  lieati  nmler  the  neckcloth, 
shaking  very  nuich, — "  that  is,  yes, — wliat  abominably  cold  weather, 
Miss ; " — and  herewith  he  fell  to  i>oking  the  fire  with  all  his  might, 
although  it  was  in  the  middle  of  June. 

"  He's  very  lianilsome,"  whispered  Rebecc*  to  Amelia,  rather  loud. 

"  Do  you  think  so ! "  said  the  latter.     "  I'll  fell  him." 

"  Darling !  not  for  worlds,"  said  Miss  Sharp,  starting  back  as 
timid  as  a  f^wn.  She  hud  previously  mule  a  respectful  virgin-like 
curtsey  to  the  gentleman,  and  her  modest  eyes  gazed  so  perseveringly 
on  tlie  carpet  that  it  was  a  wonder  how  she  should  have  found  an 
opportunity  to  see  him. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  shawls,  brother,"  said  Amelia  to 
the  fire  poker.     "Are  they  not  beautifiil,  Rebecca!" 

"  0  heavenly  !  "  said  Miss  Sharp,  and  her  eyes  went  from  the 
carpet  stnoght  to  the  chandelier. 

Joseph  still  continued  a  huge  clattering  at  the  poker  and  tongs, 
puffing  and  blowing  the  while,  and  turning  as  red  as  his  yellow  face 
woidd  allow  him.  "  I  can't  make  you  such  handsome  presents, 
Joseph,"  continued  his  sister,  "but  while  I  was  at  school,  I  have 
embroider&l  for  you  u,  rery  beautiful  pair  of  braces." 

"  Good  Gad  !  Amelia,"  cried  the  brother,  in  serious  alarm,  "  what 
do  you  mean  I "  and  plunging  with  all  his  miglit  at  the  bell-rope,  that 
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article  of  furniture  came  away  m  his  band,  and  increased  the  honest 
fellow's  confusion.  "  For  Hearen's  sake  seeif  my  buggy's  at  the  door. 
I  can't  wait.     I  must  go.     D —  that  groom  of  mine.     I  must  go." 

At  this  minute  the  &ther  of  the  family  walked  in,  rattling  his 
seals  like  a  true  firitisb  merchant.  "What's  the  matter,  Emmyl" 
Bays  he. 

"  Joseph  wants  me  to  sec  if  his — his  bug^  is  at  the  door.  What 
is  a  bugg}-,  papa  I " 

"  It  is  a  one-horee  palanquiD,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  who  waa 
a  wag  in  his  way. 

Joseph  at  this  bunt  out  into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter ;  in  which, 
encountering  the  eye  of  Miss  Sharp,  he  slopped  all  of  a  sudden,  as 
if  he  had  been  shot. 

"  This  yomig  lady  is  your  friend  1  Miss  Sharp,  I  am  Tery  happy 
to  see  you.  Have  you  and  Emmy  been  quanelling  already  with 
Joseph,  that  he  vsnts  to  be  off  T' 

"  I  promised  Bonamy  of  our  service,  sir,"  said  Joseph,  "  to  dine 
with  him," 

"  0  fie !  didn't  you  tell  your  mother  you  would  dine  here  1 " 

"  But  in  this  dress  it's  impoBsible." 

"Look  at  liim,  isn't  he  handsome  enough  to  dine  anywhere, 
ULea  Sharp  r' 

On  which,  of  course.  Miss  Sharp  looked  at  her  friend,  and  they 
hoth  set  off  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  highly  agreeable  to  the  old 
gentleman. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  pcur  of  buckskins  like  those  at  Miss 
Pinkerton's  7 "  continued  he,  following  up  his  advantage. 

"  Gracious  heavens  !  Father,"  cried  Joseph. 

"  There  now,  I  have  hurt  his  feehngs.  Mrs.  Sedley,  my  deoj, 
I  have  hurt  your  son's  feelings.  I  have  alluded  to  his  buckskins. 
Ask  Miss  Sharp  if  I  haven't  1  Come,  Joseph,  be  friends  with  Miss 
Sharp,  and  let  us  all  go  to  dinner." 

"  There's  a  pillau,  Joseph,  just  as  you  like  it,  and  papa  has 
brought  home  the  best  turbot  in  Billingsgate." 

"Come,  come,  sir,  walk  downstairs  with  Miss  Sharp,  and  I 
will  follow  with  these  two  young  women,"  said  tlie  fiither,  and  he 
took  an  arm  of  wife  and  daughter  and  walked  merrily  olT. 

If  Miss  Bebecca  Sharp  had  determined  in  her  heart  upon  making 
the  conquest  of  this  big  beau,  I  don't  think,  latlies,  we  have  any 
rig^t  to  blame  her ;  for  though  the  task  of  husband-hunting  is 
generally,  and  with  becoming  modesty,  entrusted  by  young  persons 
to  their  mammaa,  recollect  that  Miss  Sharp  had  no  kind  parent  to 
aiiange  these  delicate  matters  for  her,  and  that  if  she  did  not  get 
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a  husband  for  herself,  there  waa  do  one  else  in  the  wide  world  who 
would  take  the  trouble  ulf  her  hande.  What  causes  young  people 
to  "  come  out,"  but  the  noblo  ambition  of  matrimony  1  What  sends 
them  trooping  to  watering-places  T  What  keeps  them  dancing  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  through  a  whole  mortal  seaeonl  What 
causes  them  to  labour  at  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  to  learn  four  songs 
from  a  fashionable  master  at  a  guinea  a  lesson,  and  to  play  the 
harp  if  they  have  liantlsome  arms  and  neat  elbows,  and  to  wear 
Lincoln  Green  toxophilitc  hats  and  feathers,  but  that  they  may 
bring  down  some  "(lesirable"  young  man  with  those  killing  bowe 
and  arrows  of  theirs?  Wliat  causes  respectable  parents  to  take  up 
their  carpets,  set  their  houses  topsy-turry,  and  spend  a  fifth  of 
their  year's  income  in  ball  suppers  and  iced  champagne  ?  la  it 
aheer  love  of  their  speeiea,  anrl  an  rmadull^rated  wish  to  see  young 
people  happy  and  dancing?  Psha!  they  want  to  marry  their 
daughters ;  and,  as  honest  Mrs.  Sedley  has,  in  the  depths  of  her 
kind  heart,  already  arranged  a  score  of  little  schemes  for  the  settle- 
ment of  her  Amelia,  so  also  had  our  belovetl  but  unprotected  Bebecca 
determined  to  do  her  very  best  to  secure  the  husband,  who  was 
even  more  necessary  for  her  than  for  her  IHentl.  She  had  a  vivid 
imagination ;  she  ha<l,  besides,  read  the  Arnhian  JCight*  and 
Guthrie's  Geo/jrapky ;  and  it  is  a  fiict,  that  wliile  she  waa  dresa- 
ing  for  dinner,  and  after  she  had  asked  Amelia  whether  her  brother 
was  very  rieh,  she  liatl  built  for  herself  a  most  magnificent  castle 
in  the  air,  of  which  she  was  mistress,  with  a  husband  somewhere 
in  the  background  {she  had  not  seen  him  as  yet,  and  his  figure 
woidd  not  tlierefore  be  very  distinct) ;  she  hail  arrayed  herself  in 
an  infinity  of  shawls,  turbans,  and  diamond  necklaces,  and  had 
mounteil  upon  an  elephant  to  the  sound  of  the  march  in  Bluebeard, 
in  order  to  pay  a  visit  of  cereinony  to  the  Grand  MoguL  Charming 
Alnaschar  visions !  it  is  the  happy  privilege  of  youth  to  construct 
you,  and  many  a  fanciful  yonng  creature  besides  Rebecca  Sharp  has 
indulgeil  in  these  delightful  day-dreams  ere  now  ! 

Joseph  Sedley  was  twelve  years  older  tlian  his  sister  Amelia. 
He  was  in  the  East  India  Company's  Civil  Service,  and  his  name 
appeared,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  in  the  Bengal  division 
of  the  East  India  Register,  as  collector  of  Boggley  Wollali,  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  post,  as  everybody  knows ;  in  order  to 
know  to  what  higher  post  Joseph  rose  in  the  sen'ice,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  same  periodical. 

Boggley  Wollah  is  sitnate<l  in  a  fine,  lonely,  marshy,  jungly  dis- 
trict, famous  for  snipe-shooting,  and  where  not  imfrequentiy  you 
may  flusli  a  tiger.  Ramgimge,  where  there  is  a  magistrate,  is  only 
forty  miles  off,  and  there  is  a  cavalry  station  about  thirty  miles 
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&Ttber ;  bo  Joseph  wrote  home  to  his  patents,  when  he  took  posaeft- 
sion  of  his  eollectorship.  He  hod  lived  for  about  eight  yeara  of  his 
life,  quite  alone,  at  thia  chanuiDg  plaee,  scarcely  seeing  a.  Christian 
lace  except  twice  a  year,  when  the  detachment  arrived  to  carry  off 
the  revenues  which  be  had  collected,  to  Calcutta. 

Luckily,  at  this  time  he  caught  a  liver  complaint,  for  the  cure  of 
which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  which  was  the  source  of  great 
conif<ai  and  amusement  to  him  in  his  native  countrj'.  He  did  not 
Eve  with  his  &mily  while  in  London,  but  had  lotlgiugs  of  hia  own, 
Eke  a  gay  young  bachelor.  Before  he  went  to  India  he  was  too 
young  to  partake  of  the  delightful  pleoBuree  of  a  man  about  town, 
and  plunged  into  them  on  his  return  with  considerable  assiduity. 
He  drove  his  horses  in  the  Park;  he  dined  at  the  fashiouable  taverns 
(for  the  Orient^  Club  was  not  as  yet  invented) ;  he  frequented  the 
theatres,  as  the  mode  was  in  thoee  days,  or  made  his  apjiearanee  at 
the  opera,  laboriously  attired  in  tights  ami  a  cocked  hat. 

Chi  returning  to  India,  and  ever  after,  he  used  to  talk  of  the 
plesaure  of  thia  period  of  his  existence  with  great  entliusiasm,  and 
give  you  to  understand  that  he  and  Bnunmel  were  the  leading 
bucks  of  the  day.  But  he  was  as  lonely  here  as  in  hia  jungle  at 
Boggley  Wollah.  He  scarcely  knew  a  single  soul  in  the  metro- 
polis :  and  were  it  not  for  his  doctor,  and  the  society  of  his  blue- 
pill,  and  his  liver  complaint,  he  must  have  died  of  loneliness.  He 
was  lazy,  peevish,  and  a  Iron-vivant ;  the  api>earanc«  of  a  lady 
frightened  him  beyond  measure ;  hence  it  was  hut  seldom  that  he 
joined  the  paternal  circle  in  Russell  Square,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
gaiety,  and  where  the  jokes  of  his  good-natured  old  fatlier  fHghtened 
his  amovT-proprt.  Hia  bulk  caused  Joseph  much  anxious  thought 
and  alarm ;  now  and  then  he  would  make  a  desj^ratc  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  his  euperabundant  fet ;  but  his  indolence  and  love  of  good 
living  speedily  got  the  better  of  these  endeavours  at  reform,  and  he 
found  himself  again  at  his  three  meals  a  day.  He  never  nas  weU 
dressed  ;  but  he  took  the  hugest  pains  to  adorn  hia  big  jtcrson,  and 
paseed  many  hours  daily  in  that  occupation.  Hia  valet  made  a 
fortune  out  of  hb  wardrobe :  his  toilet-table  was  covereil  with  as 
many  pomatums  and  essences  as  ever  were  employed  by  an  old 
beauty :  he  had  tried,  in  order  to  give  himself  a  waist,  every  girth, 
stay,  and  waistband  then  invent«d.  Like  most  &t  men,  he  would 
have  his  clothes  made  too  tight,  and  took  care  they  should  be  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours  and  youthfiil  cut.  When  dressed  at  length, 
in  the  afternoon,  he  would  issue  forth  to  take  a  drive  with  nobody 
in  the  Park ;  and  then  would  come  hack  in  order  to  dre.s,s  again  and 
go  and  dine  witji  nobody  at  the  Piazza  Coffee-House.  He  was  as 
Tua  as  a  g^l;  and  perhaps  his  extreme  shyness  was  one  of  the 
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resulte  of  hie  extreme  vanity.  If  Miss  Itebecca  can  get  the  better 
of  him,  and  at  her  first  eatrance  into  life,  she  is  a  youDg  peraos  of 
no  onlinary  cleverneas. 

The  first  move  showed  considerable  akill  When  she  called 
Sedley  a  very  handsome  man,  she  knew  that  Amelia  wauld  tell  her 
mother,  who  would  probably  tell  Joseph,  or  who,  at  any  late,  would 
be  pleased  by  the  compliment  pwd  to  her  son.  All  mothere  are.  If 
you  had  told  Sycnrax  that  her  sod  Caliban  waa  as  handsome  aa 
Apollo,  she  would  have  been  pleased,  witch  as  she  waa.  Perhaps, 
too,  Joseph  Sedley  would  overhear  the  complimeot — Bebecca  spoke 
loud  enough  —and  he  did  hear,  and  (thinking  in  hia  heart  that  he 
was  a  very  fine  ni,in)  the  praise  thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  his 
big  body,  and  made  it  tingle  with  pleasure.  Then,  however,  came  a 
recoil.  "  Is  the  girl  making  fun  of  me  1 "  he  thought,  and  straight- 
way he  bounced  towards  the  bell,  and  was  for  retreating,  as  we  have 
seen,  when  his  father's  jokes  and  his  mother's  entreaties  caused  him 
to  pause  and  stay  where  he  was.  He  conducted  the  young  lady 
down  to  dinner  in  a  dubious  and  agitated  trame  of  mind.  "Does 
she  really  think  I  am  handsome T'  thought  he,  "or  is  she  only 
making  game  of  me  I "  We  have  talked  of  Joseph  Sedley  being  as 
vun  as  a  girl.  Heaven  help  us !  the  girls  have  only  to  turn  the 
tables,  and  say  of  one  of  their  own  sex,  "  She  is  as  vain  as  a  man," 
and  they  will  have  perfect  reason.  The  bearded  creatures  are  quite 
as  eager  for  praise,  quite  as  finikin  over  their  toilettes,  quite  as  preud 
of  their  pereonal  advantages,  quite  as  conscious  of  their  powers  of 
fascination,  as  any  ciX|uette  in  the  world. 

Downstairs,  then,  they  went,  Joseph  very  red  and  blushing, 
Bebecca  very  modest,  and  hohiing  her  green  eyes  downwards.  She 
waa  dressed  in  white,  with  bare  shoulders  as  white  as  snow — the 
picture  of  youth,  unprotected  innocence,  and  limuble  virgin  sim- 
plicity. "  I  must  he  very  quiet,"  thought  Rebecca,  "  and  very 
much  interested  aliout  India." 

Now  we  have  heard  how  Mrs,  Sedley  hod  prepared  a  fine  curry 
for  her  son,  Just  as  he  liked  it,  and  in  the  course  of  dinner  a  portion 
of  this  dish  was  offered  to  Rebecca.  "  What  is  it  1 "  said  she,  turn- 
ing an  appealing  look  to  Mr.  Joseph. 

"Capital,"  said  lie.  His  mouth  was  tidl  of  it;  his  iace  quite 
red  with  the  delightful  exercise  of  gobbling.  "  Mother,  it's  as  good 
as  my  own  curries  in  India." 

"Oh,  I  must  try  some,  if  it  is  an  Indian  dish,"  said  Mies 
Rebecca.  "  I  ain  sure  everything  must  be  good  that  comes  fiom 
there." 

"Give  Miss  Sharp  some  curry,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sedley, 
bughing. 
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B«becca  bad  never  tasted  the  dish  before. 

"Do  you  find  it  as  good  as  eveiTthing  else  from  India?"  said 
Hr.  Sedley. 

"  Oh,  excellent ! "  said  Bebecca,  who  was  Buffering  tortures  with 
the  cayenne  pepper. 

"Try  a  chili  with  it,  Mias  Sharp,"  said  Joseph,  really  interested. 

"  A  chili,"  said  Rebecca,  gasping.  "  Oh  yes  ! "  She  thought  a 
chili  was  something  cool,  as  its  name  imported,  nnil  was  served  with 
some.  "  How  fresh  and  green  they  look,"  she  said,  and  put  one  into 
her  mouth.  It  was  hotter  than  the  curry  ;  flesh  and  blood  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  She  laid  down  her  fork.  "  Water,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
water ! "  she  cried.  Mr.  Sedley  buret  out  laughing  (he  was  a  coarse 
man,  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  they  love  all  sorts  of  practi- 
cal jokes).  "  They  are  real  Indian,  I  assure  you,"  said  he.  "  Sambo, 
give  Miss  Sharp  some  water." 

The  paternal  laugh  was  echoed  by  Joseph,  wlio  thought  the 
joke  capital.  The  ladies  only  smiled  a  little.  They  thought  poor 
Rebecca  suffered  too  much.  She  would  have  likcil  to  choke  old 
Sedley,  but  she  swallowed  her  mortification  as  well  as  she  had  the 
abominable  curry  before  it,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  said, 
with  a  comical,  good-humoured  air — 

"  I  ought  to  have  rememberwl  the  pepper  which  the  Princess  of 
Persia  puts  in  the  cream-tarts  in  the  Arabian  KiijhU.  Do  you  put 
cayenne  into  your  cream-tarts  in  India,  sir!" 

Old  Sedley  b^ian  to  laugh,  and  thought  Rebecca  was  a  good- 
hiunoured  girl.  Joseph  simply  said,  "Cream-tarts,  Missl  Our 
cream  is  very  bad  in  Bengal.  We  generally  use  goats'  milk  ;  and, 
'^d,  do  you  know,  I've  got  to  prefer  it !  " 

"  You  won't  like  even/thing  from  India  now,  Mies  Sharp,"  said 
the  old  gentleman ;  but  when  the  ladies  had  retired  after  dinner, 
the  wily  old  fellow  said  to  his  son,  "  Have  a  eare,  Joe ;  tliat  girl  is 
Betting  her  cap  at  you." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  ! "  said  Joe,  highly  flattered.  "  1  recollect, 
sir,  there  was  a  girl  at  Dumdum,  a  daughter  of  Cutler  of  the 
Artillery,  and  afterwanls  married  to  Lance,  the  surgeon,  who  made 
a  deatl  set  at  me  in  the  year  '4 — at  me  and  Mtdligatawney,  whom 
I  mentioned  to  you  before  dinner — a  devilish  good  fellow  UuUi- 
gatawney — he's  a  magistrate  at  Budgebudgc,  and  sure  to  be  in 
council  in  five  years.  Well,  sir,  the  Artillery  gave  a  ball,  and 
Quintin,  of  the  King's  14th,  said  to  me,  'Sedley,'  said  he,  'I  bet 
you  thirteen  to  ten  that  Sophy  Cutler  hooks  either  you  or  Mulli- 
gatawney  before  the  rains.'  '  Done,'  saj-s  I ;  and  egad,  sir — tlds 
claret'e  very  good.     Adamson's  or  CarboneU'st"  .  .  . 

A  slight  snore  was  the  only  reply :  the  honest  stock-broker  was 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  GREEN   SILK  PURSE 

POOR  Joe'a  panic  lasted  for  two  or  three  days ;  during  which  he 
did  not  visit  the  house,  nor  during  that  period  did  Miss  Rebecca 
ever  mention  his  n&raa  She  waa  all  respectful  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Sedley ;  delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  Bazaara ;  and  in  a  wliirl 
of  wonder  at  the  theatre,  whither  the  good-natured  lady  took  her. 
One  day  Amelia  had  a  headache,  and  could  not  go  upon  some  party 
of  pleasure  to  which  the  two  young  people  were  invited  :  nothing 
could  induce  her  friend  to  go  without  her,  "  What !  you  who  liave 
shown  the  poor  orphan  what  happiness  and  love  are  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life — quit  you  ?  never ! "  and  the  green  eyes  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  filled  with  tears;  and  Mrs,  Sedley  could  not  but  own 
that  her  daughter's  friend  had  a  chanuing  kind  heart  of  her  own. 

As  for  Mr.  Sedley's  jokes,  Rebecca  laughed  at  them  with  a  cor- 
diality and  perseverance  which  not  a  little  please<l  and  softened  that 
goo<l-nature<)  gentleman.  Nor  was  it  with  the  chiefs  of  the  family 
alone  tliat  Miss  SViarp  found  fevovu".  She  interested  Mrs.  Blenkinsop 
by  evincing  the  deepest  sympathy  in  the  raapberry-jam  presen-ing, 
which  operation  was  then  going  on  in  the  Housekeeper's  room  ;  she 
pcrsii^ted  in  calling  Sambo  "  Sir,"  and  "  Mr.  Sambo,"  to  the  delight 
of  that  attendant ;  and  she  apologised  to  the  lady's  maid  for  giving 
her  trouble  in  venturing  to  ring  the  bell,  with  such  sweetness  and 
humility,  that  the  Servants'  Hall  was  almost  as  channed  with  her 
as  the  Drawing-room. 

Once,  in  looking  over  some  drawings  which  Amelia  had  sent 
from  school,  Rebecca  suddenly  came  upon  one  which  caused  her  to 
burst  into  tears  and  leave  the  room.  It  was  on  the  day  when  Joe 
Sedley  made  his  second  appearance. 

Amelia  hastened  after  her  friend  to  know  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
play of  feeling,  and  the  good-natured  girl  came  back  without  her 
companion,  rather  affected  too.  "  You  know,  her  father  was  our 
drawing-master,  Mamma,  at  Chiswick,  and  used  to  do  all  the  best 
parts  of  our  drawings." 

"  My  love !  I'm  sure  I  always  heard  Miss  Pinkerton  say  that  he 
did  not  touch  them — he  only  niounted  them." 
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"  It  waa  called  mounting,  Mamma.  Sebecca  remembera  the 
tlrawing,  and  her  father  working  at  it,  and  the  thought  of  it  came 
upon  her  rather  Buildeiily— and  so,  you  know,  she " 

"The  poor  child  ia  ail  heart,"  said  Mrs.  Sedley, 

"  I  wish  she  coiUd  stay  with  ue  another  week,"  said  Amelia. 

"  She's  devilish  like  Miss  Cutler  that  I  used  to  meet  at  Diundmn, 
only  Surer.  She's  married  now  to  Lance,  the  Artillery  Surgeon. 
Do  yon  know.  Ma'am,  that  once  Quintin,  of  the  14th,  bet  me " 

"0  Josefih,  wc  know  that  story,"  eaid  Amelia,  laughing. 
"  Never  mind  about  telling  that ;  but  persuade  Mamma  to  write  to 
Sir  Sometliing  Crawley  for  leave  of  absence  for  poor  dear  Rebecca : — 
here  she  comes,  her  eyes  red  with  weeping." 

"  I'm  better,  now,"  said  the  girl,  with  tlw  sweetest  amile  possible, 
taking  good-nature<l  Mrs.  Swlley'a  extended  hand  and  kissing  it 
respectiidly.  "  How  kind  yon  all  are  to  me !  All,"  she  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "except  you,  Mr.  Joseph." 

"  Mc  !  "  said  Joseph,  mwlitating  an  instant  departure.  "  Graraoua 
Heavens  l     Good  Oail !     Miss  Sliarp  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  how  could  you  be  so  cruel  aa  to  make  me  eat  that  horrid 
pepper-dish  at  dinner,  tJie  first  day  I  ever  saw  you  1  You  are  not 
80  good  to  me  as  dear  Amelia," 

"  He  doesn't  know  you  so  well,"  cried  Amelia. 

"  I  defy  anybody  not  to  be  good  to  you,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Tiie  CTirry  was  capital ;  indee<l  it  was,"  said  Joe,  quite  giavely. 
"  Perhii)iii  there  was  lint  enough  citron  juice  in  it  ;^no,  there  was  not." 

"And  tlie  chilis?" 

"  By  Jove,  how  tliey  made  you  cry  out ! "  said  Joe,  cauglit  by 
tlie  ridicule  of  the  circumstance,  and  exjiloding  in  a  fit  of  laughter 
whicli  eniled  quite  suddenly,  an  usual. 

"  I  sludl  take  care  liow  I  let  you  choose  for  me  another  time," 
said  Rebecca,  as  they  went  dowu  again  to  dinner.  "  I  didn't  think 
men  were  fond  of  putting  poor  hannless  girls  to  puin." 

"By  Gad,  Miss  Rebecca,  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world." 

"  Nil,"  said  she,  "  I  kaoiP  you  wouldn't ; "  and  then  she  gave 
him  ever  bo  gentle  a  pressure  with  her  little  hand,  and  drew  it  hack 
[piite  frightened,  and  looketl  first  for  one  instant  in  his  fece,  and 
then  down  at  tlie  carpet-rods ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  aay  that 
Joe's  hcjirt  did  not  tJuimp  at  this  httle  involuntary,  timid,  gentle 
motion  of  regard  on  the  part  of  the  simple  girl. 

It  was  an  advance,  and  as  such,  perliai®,  some  ladies  of  indis- 
putable correctness  anti  gentility  will  condemn  the  action  as  im- 
modest ;  but,  you  see,  poor  dear  Rebecca  1««1  all  this  work  to  do 
for  liersclf.  If  a  person  is  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant,  though  ever 
so  elegant,  he  must  sweep  his  own  rooms :  if  a  dear  girl  baa  no  dear 
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Mamma  to  settle  matters  with  the  young  man,  she  must  do  it  for 
hereelf.  And  oh,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  these  women  do  not  exer- 
cise their  powera  oftener !  We  can't  resist  them,  if  they  do.  Let 
them  show  ever  so  httle  inclination,  and  men  go  down  on  their  knees 
at  once :  old  or  ugly,  it  is  all  the  same.  And  this  I  set  down  as  a 
positive  truth.  A  woman  with  &ir  opportmiities,  and  without  an 
absolute  hump,  may  marry  whom  she  likbs.  Only  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  the  <WlingB  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  fieli^  and  don't  know 
their  own  power.     They  would  overcome  us  entirely  if  they  did. 

"  Egad  ! "  thought  Joseph,  entering  the  dining-room,  "  I  exactly 
begin  to  feel  as  I  did  at  Dumdum  with  Miss  Cutler."  Many  sweet 
little  appeals,  half  tender,  half  jocular,  did  Miss  Sharp  make  to  him 
about  t])c  dishes  at  dinner;  for  by  this  time  she  was  on  a  footing  of 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  fomily,  and  as  for  the  girls,  they 
loved  each  other  like  siBtera,  Young  unmarried  girls  always  do,  if 
they  are  in  a  house  together  for  ten  days. 

As  if  bent  upon  advancing  Rebecca's  plans  in  every  way — what 
must  Amelia  do,  but  remind  her  brother  of  a  promise  made  last 
Easter  holidays—"  When  I  was  a  girl  at  school,"  said  she,  laughing 
— a  promise  that  he,  Joseph,  would  take  her  to  Vauxhall.  "  Now," 
she  said,  "  that  Rebecca  is  with  us,  will  be  the  very  time." 

"  Oh,  delightful  I  "  said  Rebecca,  going  to  clap  her  hands ;  but  she 
recollected  herself,  and  paused,  like  a  modest  creature,  as  she  was. 

"  To-night  is  not  the  night,"  said  Joe. 

."  Well,  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  your  Papa  and  I  dine  out,"  said  Mrs.  Sedley. 

"You  don't  suppose  tliat  I'xa  going,  Mrs.  Sed.  I"  said  her 
husband,  "  and  that  a  woman  of  your  years  and  size  is  to  catch 
cold,  in  such  an  abominable  damp  place  1 " 

"  The  cliildren  must  have  some  one  with  them,"  cried  Mrs. 
Sedley. 

"Let  Joe  go,"  said  his  father,  laughing.  "He's  lji(i  enough." 
At  which  speech  even  Mr.  Sarobo  at  tlie  sideboard  biuBt  out  laugh- 
ing, and  poor  &t  Joe  felt  inclined  to  become  a  [>arricide  almoet. 

"  Undo  his  stays ! "  continued  the  pitiless  ol<l  gentleman. 
"  Fling  some  water  in  his  &ce.  Miss  Sharp,  or  carry  him  upstairs : 
the  dear  creature's  &inting.  Poor  victim !  cajry  him  up ;  he's  as 
light  as  a  feather." 

"  If  I  stand  this,  sir,  I'm  d !"  roared  Joseph. 

"  Order  Mr.  Jos's  elephant,  Sambo  ! "  cried  the  fiither.  "  Send 
to  Exeter  'Change,  Sambo;"  but  seeing  Jos  ready  almost  to  cry 
with  vexation,  the  old  joker  stopped  his  laughter,  and  said,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  his  son,  "  It's  all  &ir  on  the  Stock  Excliange,  Joa,— 
and,  Sambo,  never  mind  the  eleplumt,  but  give  me  and  Mr.  Jos  a 
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^aes  of  champagne.  Bone;  himself  hasn't  got  such  in  his  cellar, 
my  boy ! " 

A  goblet  of  champagne  restored  Joeeph's  equanimity,  and  before 
the  bottle  waa  emptied,  of  which  aa  an  invalid  he  t^xtk  two-tliirdii, 
he  had  agreed  to  take  the  young  ladies  to  VauxhalL 

"  The  girls  must  have  a  geatlemtui  apiece,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "Job  will  be  aure  to  leave  Emmy  in  the  crowd,  he  will  be 
BO  taken  up  with  Miss  Sliarp  here.  Send  t«  96,  and  ask  George 
Osbome  if  he'll  come." 

At  this,  I  don't  know  in  the  leaat  for  what  reason,  Mrs.  Sedley 
looked  at  her  husband  and  langlied.  Mr.  Sedley's  eyes  twinkled 
in  a  manner  indescribably  roguish,  and  he  looked  at  Amelia ;  and 
Amelia,  hanging  down  her  head,  blushed  as  only  yoimg  ladies  of 
seventeen  know  how  to  blush,  and  as  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  never 
blualietl  in  her  life^at  least  not  since  she  was  eight  years  old,  and 
when  elic  was  catight  stealing  jam  out  of  a  cupboard  by  Iter  god- 
mother. "Amelia  ha»l  better  write  u  note,"  said  her  father;  "and 
let  George  Osborne  see  what  a  beautiful  hand-writing  we  have  brought 
back  from  Miss  Pinkerton's.  Do  you  remember  when  you  wrote  to  him 
to  come  on  Twelith-night,  Emmy,  and  spelt  twelfth  without  the  ft" 

"  That  was  years  ago,"  said  Amelia. 

"It  seems  like  yestenlay,  don't  it,  John!"  said  Mrs.  Sedley  to 
her  husband  ;  and  tliat  night  in  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  a 
front  room  in  the  second-floor,  in  a  sort  of  tent,  hung  roimd  with 
chintz  of  a  rich  and  fiintastic  India  pattern,  and  double  with  calico  of 
a  tender  rose-colour ;  in  the  interior  of  which  species  of  marquee  was 
a  feather-beil,  on  which  were  two  pillows,  on  which  were  two  round 
red  faces,  one  in  a  lace<l  nightcap,  and  one  in  a  simple  cotton  one, 
ending  in  a  tassel : — in  ci  curtain  lecture,  I  say,  Mrs.  Sedley  took  her 
husband  to  tusk  for  his  cruel  conduct  to  poor  Joe. 

"  It  was  quite  wickcil  of  you,  Mr.  Sedley,"  said  she,  "  to  tonnent 
the  poor  boy  so." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  cotton-tassel  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  "  Joa 
is  a  great  deal  vainer  than  you  ever  were  in  your  life,  and  that's  Bay- 
ing a  good  deal.  Though,  sOme  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  year  Beventeen 
hundred  and  eighty ^wliat  waa  it  I— perhaps  you  had  a  right  to  be 
vain.  — I  don't  say  no.  But  I've  no  patience  with  Jos  and  hia  dandi- 
fied modesty.  It  b  out-Josephing  Josejih,  my  dear,  anil  all  the  while 
the  boy  is  only  thinking  of  himself,  wid  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is.  1 
doubt,  Ma'am,  we  shall  have  some  trouble  with  him  yet.  Here  is 
Emmy'a  little  friend  making  love  to  him  as  hard  as  she  can  ;  that's 
quite  clear ;  ami  if  she  does  not  catch  him  some  other  will.  That 
man  is  destined  to  be  a  prey  to  woman,  as  I  am  t«  go  on  'Change 
eveiy  day.     It's  a  mercy  he  did  not  bri     us  over  a  black  daughter- 
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iit-kw,  my  dear.  But,  mark  my  words,  the  first  woman  wbo  fishes 
for  him,  hooks  him," 

"  She  Bhall  go  off  to-moirow,  the  little  artfiil  cTeature,"  said  Mrs. 
Sedley,  with  great  energy. 

"Why  not  she  as  well  as  another,  Mra.  Sedley t  The  girl's  a 
white  &ce  at  any  rate.  /  dou't  care  who  marries  him.  Let  Joe 
please  himself." 

And  presently  the  voices  of  the  two  speakers  were  hushed,  or 
were  replaced  by  the  gentle  but  unromantic  music  of  the  nose ;  and 
save  when  the  diurch  bells  tolled  the  hour  and  the  watchman  called 
it,  all  waa  silent  at  the  house  of  John  Sedley,  Esquire,  of  Russell 
Square,  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

When  morning  came,  the  good-natured  Mrs.  Sedley  no  longer 
thought  of  executing  her  threats  with  r^ard  to  Miss  Sharp ;  for 
though  nothing  is  more  keen,  nor  more  common,  nor  more  justifiable, 
than  maternal  jealousy,  yet  she  could  nut  bring  herself  to  suppose 
that  the  little,  bumble,  grateful,  gentle  governess  would  dare  to  look 
up  to  such  a  magnificent  pereonage  as  the  Collector  of  Boggley 
Wollah.  The  petition,  too,  for  an  eEtension  of  the  young  lady's 
leaTe  of  absence  had  already  been  despatched,  and  it  would  be 
difScult  to  find  a  pretext  for  abruptly  diamiseing  her. 

And  as  if  all  things  conspired  in  fevour  of  the  gentle  Rebecca, 
the  very  elements  (although  she  was  not  inclined  at  firat  to  acknow- 
led^  their  action  in  her  behalf)  interposed  to  aid  her.  For  on  tlie 
eveaing  appointed  for  the  Vauxhall  party,  George  Osbonie  having 
come  to  dinner,  and  the  ciders  of  the  house  having  departed,  acconl- 
ing  to  invitation,  to  dine  with  Alderman  Balls,  at  Highbury  Bum, 
there  came  on  such  a  thunder-storm  as  only  happens  on  Vauxhall 
nigfatB,  and  as  obliged  the  young  people,  perforce,  to  remain  at  home. 
Mr.  Osborne  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disappointed  at  this  occur- 
rence. He  and  Joseph  Sedley  drank  a  fitting  quantity  of  port-wine, 
teU-a-tSte,  in  the  dining-room, — during  the  drinking  of  which  Sedley 
told  a  number  of  his  best  Indian  stories ;  for  he  was  extremely  talka- 
tive in  man's  society  ; — and  afterwards  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  did  the 
honours  of  the  drawing-room ;  and  these  four  young  pcisiJus  passed 
such  a  comfortable  evening  together,  that  they  declared  they  were 
rather  glad  of  the  thunder-storm  than  otherwise,  which  hud  caused 
them  to  put  oflT  their  visit  to  Vauxhall. 

Osborne  was  Sedley's  godson,  and  liad  been  one  of  the  family 
any  time  these  three-and-twenty  years.  At  six  weeks  old,  he  had 
received  from  John  Sedley  a  present  of  a  silver  cup ;  at  six  months 
old,  a  coral  with  gold  whistle  anil  bells ;  from  his  youth,  upwards, 
he  waa  "  tipped  "  regularly  by  the  old  gentleman  at  CliriBtmns :  and 
on  going  back  to  school,  he  remembered  perfectly  well  being  tlimslie«l 
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by  Jueepl)  S«dley,  when  the  latter  was  a  big,  swaggering  hobbadyhoj, 
and  Georj^  au  impudent  urchin  of  ten  years  old.  In  a  word,  George 
was  OH  femiliar  with  tlie  family  as  such  daily  acts  of  kindness  and 
intercourse  could  make  him. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Sedley,  what  a  fury  you  were  in,  whra  I 
cut  off  the  tassels  of  your  Hessian  boots,  and  bow  Miss — bem ! — 
how  Amelia  rescued  me  from  a  beating,  by  fidling  down  on  her  kneca 
and  crying  out  to  her  brother  Jos,  not  to  beat  little  (Jeorge  1 " 

Jos  remembered  this  remarkable  circumstance  perfectly  well,  but 
vowed  tliut  he  hud  totally  forgotten  it. 

"  Well,  do  you  remember  coming  down  in  a  gig  to  Dr.  Swishtail's 
to  see  me,  before  you  went  to  India,  and  giving  me  half  a  guinea  and 
ft  pat  on  the  head  1  I  always  Iiad  an  idea  that  you  were  at  least 
seven  feet  high,  and  was  quite  astonished  at  your  return  from  India 
to  find  you  no  taller  than  mysclfl" 

"  How  good  of  Mr.  Sedley  to  go  to  your  school  and  give  you  the 
money  ! "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  in  accents  of  extreme  delight. 

"  Yes,  and  after  I  had  cut  the  tassels  of  his  boots  too.  Boys 
never  forget  those  tips  at  school,  nor  the  givers." 

"  I  delight  in  Hessian  boots,"  said  Rebecca.  Jos  Sedley,  who 
admired  his  own  legs  prodigiously,  and  always  wore  this  ornamental 
ehaussure,  was  extremely  pleased  at  this  remark,  though  he  drew 
his  legs  under  his  chair  as  it  was  made. 

"  Miss  Sharp  I  "  said  George  Osborne,  "  yon  who  are  so  clever 
on  artist,  you  must  make  a  grand  historical  picture  of  the  scene  of 
the  boots.  Sedley  shall  be  represented  in  buckskins,  and  holding 
one  of  the  iiijuretl  boots  in  one  hand  ;  by  the  other  he  sliall  have 
hol<l  of  my  shirt^frili.  Amelia  shall  be  kneeting  near  him,  with  her 
little  bands  up  ;  anil  the  picture  shall  have  a  grand  allegorical  title, 
as  the  frontispieces  have  in  the  Medulla  and  the  spelling-book." 

"  I  shan't  have  time  t«  do  it  here,"  said  Rebecca.  "  I'll  do  it 
when — when  I'm  gone."  And  she  dropped  her  voice,  and  looked  so 
sad  and  piteous,  that  everybody  felt  how  cruel  her  lot  was,  and  how 
sorry  they  woidd  l)e  to  part  with  her. 

"  Oh  that  you  cnuhl  stay  longer,  dear  Rebecca,"  said  Amelia. 

"  Why  I "  answered  the  other,  still  more  sadly.  "  That  I  may 
be  only  the  more  un  hap— unwilling  to  lose  you  t "  And  she  tunied 
away  her  head.  Amelia  began  to  give  way  to  that  natural  iufimuty 
of  tears  which,  we  have  said,  was  one  of  the  defects  of  this  silly 
little  thing.  George  Osborne  looke<l  nt  the  two  young  women  witb 
a  touched  curiosity  ;  and  Joseph  Sedley  heaved  something  very  like 
a  sigh  out  of  his  big  chest,  as  he  cast  IiIh  eyes  down  towards  his 
fiwoiuite  Hes-sian  boots. 

"  Let  IIS  liave  some  music.  Miss  Sedley — Amelia,"  said  George, 
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who  felt  at  that  moment  an  extraordinary,  almost  irresistible  impulse 
to  seize  the  above-mentioned  yomig  woman  in  his  arms,  and  to 
kiss  her  in  the  face  of  the  company ;  and  she  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment,  and  if  I  should  say  that  they  fell  in  love  with  each  other 
at  that  single  instant  of  time,  I  should  perhaps  be  telling  an  untruth, 
for  the  fitct  is,  that  these  two  young  people  had  been  bred  up  by 
their  parents  for  this  very  purpose,  and  their  banns  ha^l,  as  it  were, 
been  read  in  their  respective  fiunilies  any  time  these  ten  years. 
They  went  off  to  the  piano,  which  was  situated,  as  pianos  usually 
ue,  in  the  back  drawing-room ;  and  as  it  was  rather  dark,  Miss 
Amelia,  in  the  most  unaffected  way  in  the  world,  put  her  hand  into  Mr. 
Osborne's,  who,  of  course,  could  see  the  way  among  the  chairs  and 
ottomans  a  great  deal  better  than  she  could.  But  this  arrangement 
left  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  tSte-a-tSte  with  Rebecca,  at  the  drawing-room 
table,  where  the  latter  was  occupied  in  knitting  a  green  silk  purse. 

"There  is  no  need  to  ask  fiamily  secrets,"  said  Miss  Sharp. 
"  Those  two  have  told  theirs." 

"  As  soon  as  he  gets  his  company,"  said  Joseph,  "  I  believe  the 
affair  is  settled.     (Jeorge  Osborne  is  a  capital  fellow." 

"  And  your  sister  the  dearest  creatine  in  the  world,"  said 
Rebecca.  "  Happy  the  man  who  wins  her ! "  With  this,  Miss 
Sharp  gave  a  great  sigh. 

When  two  unmarried  persons  get  together,  and  talk  upon  such 
delicate  subjects  as  the  present,  a  great  deal  of  confidence  and 
intimacy  is  presently  established  between  them.  There  is  no  need 
of  giving  a  special  report  of  the  conversation  which  now  took  place 
between  Mr.  Sedley  and  the  yoimg  lady ;  for  the  conversation,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  foregoing  specimen,  was  not  esj^ecially  witty 
or  eloquent ;  it  seldom  is  in  private  societies,  or  anywhere  except  in 
very  high-flown  and  ingenious  novels.  As  there  was  music  in  the 
next  room,  the  talk  was  carried  on,  of  coiu-se,  in  a  low  and  becoming 
tone,  thougli,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  couple  in  the  next  apart- 
ment would  not  have  been  disturbed  had  the  talking  been  ever  so 
loud,  so  occupied  were  they  with  their  own  pursuits. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe,  Mr.  Sedley  found  himself 
talking,  without  the  least  timidity  or  hesitation,  to  a  ]>erson  of  the 
other  sex.  Miss  Rebecca  asked  him  a  great  numl^er  of  cjuestions 
about  India,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  narrating  many 
interesting  anecdotes  about  that  country  and  himself.  He  described 
the  balls  at  Oovemment  House,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  kept 
themselves  cool  in  the  hot  weather,  with  punkahs,  tatties,  and  other 
contrivances;  and  he  was  very  witty  regarding  the  number  of 
Scotchmen  whom  Lord  Minto,  the  GJovemor-General,  patronised ; 
and  then  he  described  a  tiger-hunt ;  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the 
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mahout  of  his  elephant  hud  been  pulled  off  his  Beat  by  one  of  the 
infuriated  animals.  How  delighted  Miss  Kebecca  was  at  the  GoYem- 
ment  balls,  and  how  she  laiigheil  at  the  atoriea  of  the  Scotch  aidet- 
de-eamp,  and  called  Mr.  Sedley  a  sad  wicked  satirical  creature  ;  and 
how  frightened  she  was  at  the  stoiy  of  the  elephant !  "  For  your 
mother's  sake,  dear  Mr.  Sedley,"  she  said,  "  for  the  sake  of  all  your 
friends,  promise  newer  to  go  on  one  of  those  horrid  expeditions." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  Miss  Sharp,"  said  he,  pidling  up  hia  shirtHXillais ; 
"the  danger  makes  the  sport  only  the  pleasanter."  He  had  never 
been  but  once  at  a  tiger-hunt,  when  tlie  accident  in  question  occurred, 
and  when  he  was  half  killed— not  by  the  tiger,  but  by  the  fright. 
And  as  he  talked  on,  he  grew  quite  hold,  and  actually  had  the  auda- 
city to  ask  Miss  Rebecca  for  whom  she  was  knitting  the  green  silk 
purse  1  He  waa  quite  surprised  and  delighted  at  his  own  gracefril 
familiar  maimer, 

"  For  any  one  who  wants  a  puTse,"  replied  Miss  Rebecca,  looking 
at  him  in  the  moat  gentle  winning  way.  Sedley  was  going  Xa  make 
one  of  the  moat  eloquent  apeeches  possible,  and  had  begun^"0  Miss 

Shajp,  how "  when  some  song  which  was  perfonned  in.  the  other 

room  came  to  an  end,  and  caused  htm  to  hear  his  own  voice  bo  dis- 
tinctly that  he  stopped,  blushed,  and  blew  his  nose  in  great  agitation. 

"Did  yon  ever  hear  anything  like  your  brother's  eloquencet" 
whispered  Mr,  Oabome  to  Amelia.  "  Why,  your  fiicnd  has  worked 
miradea." 

"  The  more  the  better,"  said  Miss  Amelia  ;  who,  like  almost  all 
women  who  are  worth  a  pin,  was  a  match-maker  in  her  heart,  and 
would  have  been  delighted  that  Joseph  should  carry  back  a  wife  to 
India.  She  had,  too,  in  the  course  of  this  few  days'  constant  inter- 
course, warmed  into  a  most  tender  friendship  for  Rebecca,  and  dis- 
covered a  million  of  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  in  her  which  she 
had  not  perceived  when  they  were  at  Chtawick  together.  For  the 
affection  of  young  ladies  is  of  as  rapid  growth  as  Jack's  bean-stalk, 
and  reaches  up  to  the  sky  in  a  night.  It  is  no  blame  to  them  that 
after  marriage  this  A'eAfMitcAi  nock  der  Liebe  subsides.  It  is  what 
eentimentaliats,  who  deal  in  very  big  worda,  call  a  yearning  after  the 
Ideal,  and  simply  means  that  women  are  commonly  not  satisfied  until 
they  have  husbands  and  children  on  whom  they  may  centre  aifectionB, 
which  are  spent  elsewhere,  aa  it  were,  in  small  change. 

Having  expended  her  little  store  of  souga,  or  having  stayed  long 
enough  in  the  back  drawing-room,  it  now  appeared  proper  to  Miss 
Amelia  to  ask  her  friend  to  sing.  "  You  woidd  not  have  listened 
to  me,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Osborne  (though  she  knew  ahe  was  telling  a 
fib),  "  ha<l  you  heard  Rebecca  first." 

"I  give  Miss  Sharp  warning,  though,"  said  Osborne,  "that, 
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light  or  wrong,  I  consider  Miss  Amelia  Sedley  the  first  singer  in 
the  world.  ** 

''  You  shall  hear,"  said  Amelia ;  and  Joseph  Sedley  was  actually 
polite  enough  to  carry  the  candles  to  the  piano.  Osborne  hinted 
that  he  should  like  quite  as  well  to  sit  in  the  dark ;  but  Miss  Sedley, 
laughing,  declined  to  bear  him  company  any  farther,  and  the  two 
accordingly  followed  Mr.  Joseph.  Rebecca  sang  &r  better  than  her 
friend  (though  of  course  Osborne  was  free  to  keep  his  opinion),  and 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost,  and,  indeed,  to  the  wonder  of  Amelia, 
who  had  never  known  her  perform  so  well.  She  sang  a  French  song, 
whidi  Joseph  did  not  understand  in  the  least,  and  which  George  con- 
fessed he  did  not  understand,  and  then  a  number  of  those  simple 
ballads  which  were  the  fiuhion  forty  years  ago,  and  in  which  British 
tars,  our  King,  poor  Susan,  blue^yed  Mary,  and  the  like,  were  the 
principal  themes.  They  are  not,  it  is  said,  very  brilliant,  in  a  musi- 
cal iK>int  of  view,  but  contain  numberless  good-natured,  simple  appeals 
to  the  affections,  which  people  understood  better  than  the  milk-and- 
water  lagrinie,  soipiri,  and  felicita  of  the  eternal  Donizettian  music 
with  which  we  are  favoiu^d  nowadays. 

Conversation  of  a  sentimental  sort,  befitting  the  subject,  was 
carried  on  between  the  songs,  to  which  Sambo,  after  he  had  brought 
the  tea,  the  delighted  cook,  and  even  Mrs.  Blenkinsop,  the  house- 
keeper, condescended  to  listen  on  the  landing-place. 

Among  these  ditties  was  one,  the  last  of  the  concert,  and  to  the 
following  effect : — 

Ah !  bleak  and  barren  was  the  moor, 

Ah  !  loud  and  piercing  was  the  storm, 
The  cottage  roof  was  sheltered  sure, 

The  cottage  hearth  was  bright  and  warm — 
An  orphan  boy  the  lattice  poss'd. 

And,  as  ho  mark'd  its  cheerful  glow, 
Felt  doubly  keen  the  midnight  blast. 

And  doubly  cold  the  fallen  snow. 

They  mark'd  him  as  ho  onward  prest, 

With  fainting  heart  and  weary  limb : 
Rind  voicm  bade  him  turn  and  rest. 

And  gentle  faces  welcomed  him. 
The  dawn  is  up — the  g^est  is  gone. 

The  cottage  hearth  is  blazing  still ; 
Heaven  pity  all  poor  wanderers  lone  ! 

Hark  to  the  wind  upon  the  hill ! 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  before-mentioned  words,  "When 
I*m  gone,"  over  again.  As  she  came  to  the  last  words,  Miss  Sharp's 
"deep-toned  voice  faltered."     Everybody  felt  the  allusion  to  her 
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(tepartiire,  and  to  her  hapless  orphan  Etate.  Joseph  Sedley,  who  waa 
fond  of  muaic,  and  soiVhearteii,  waa  in  a.  Btate  of  ravishment  during 
the  perfunnance  of  the  song,  and  profoundly  touched  at  its  conclu- 
won.  If  he  had  had  the  conrage ;  if  George  and  Miss  Sedley  had 
remaine<I,  according  to  the  former's  proposal,  in  the  farther  room, 
Joseph  Sedley'B  bachelorhood  would  have  been  at  an  nnd,  and  this 
work  would  never  have  been  written.  But  at  the  close  of  the  ditty, 
Bebecca  quitted  the  piano,  and  giving  her  hand  to  Amelia,  walked 
away  into  the  front  drawing-room  twilight ;  and,  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Sambo  made  his  appearance  with  a  tray,  containing  eaudwichea, 
jelliee,  and  some  glittering  glasaee  and  decanters,  on  which  Joseph 
Sedley's  attention  was  immediately  fixed.  When  the  parents  of  the 
bouse  of  Sedley  returneil  from  their  dinner-party,  they  fbimd  the 
young  people  so  busy  in  talking,  that  they  ha<l  not  heard  the  arrival 
of  the  carriage,  and  Mr.  Joseph  was  in  the  act  of  saying,  "  My  dear 
Miss  Sharp,  one  little  teaapooniiil  of  jelly  to  recruit  you  after  your 
immense  -  your — your  deliijktful  exertions," 

"  Bravo,  Jos  !  "  said  Mr.  Se<lley  ;  on  hearing  the  bantering  of 
which  well-known  voice,  Jos  instantly  relapse<l  into  an  alarmed 
silence,  and  quickly  took  his  departtu^.  He  did  not  lie  awake  all 
night  thinking  whether  or  not  he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Sharp  ;  the 
passion  of  love  never  interfered  with  the  appetite  or  the  slumber  of 
Mr.  Joaeph  Sedley ;  but  he  thought  to  himself  how  delightful  it 
wonld  be  to  hear  such  songs  as  those  after  Cutcherry — what  a  dia- 
tinipi^e  girl  site  waa — how  she  could  speak  French  better  than  the 
Governor-General's  lady  herself — and  what  a  sensation  she  would 
make  at  the  Calcutta  balls.  "  It's  evident  the  poor  devil's  in  love 
with  me,"  thought  he.  "  She  is  just  as  rich  aa  meet  of  the  giris 
who  come  out  to  India.  I  might  go  farther,  and  &re  worse,  egad  ! " 
And  in  these  meditations  he  fell  asleep. 

How  Miss  Sharp  lay  awake,  thinking,  will  he  come  or  not  to- 
morrow 1  need  not  be  told  here.  To-morrow  came,  and,  as  sure  as 
fiite,  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  made  his  appearance  before  luncheon. 
He  hail  never  been  known  before  to  confer  such  an  honour  on 
Russell  Square.  George  Osborne  was  somehow  there  already 
(aaiUy  "putting  out"  Amelia,  who  was  writing  to  her  twelve 
dearest  inends  at  Chiswick  Mall),  and  Rebecca  was  employed  upon 
her  yesterday's  work.  As  Joe's  buggy  drove  up,  and  while,  after 
his  usual  thimdering  knock  and  pompous  bustle  at  the  dcor,  the 
ex-Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah  laboured  upstairs  to  the  drawing- 
room,  knowing  glances  were  telegraphe*!  between  Osborne  and  Miss 
Sedley,  and  the  pair,  smihng  arfhly,  looked  at  Rebecca,  who 
actually  blushed  aa  she  bent  her  fjjr  ringlets  over  her  knitting. 
How  her  heart  beat  as  Joseph  appeared, — Joeeph,  puffing  from 
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Hie  BtaircoBe  in  Bhining  creaking  boots, — Joseph,  in  a  new  waist' 
coat,  reil  with  heat  and  nervouaneas,  and  bluabing  behind  his 
wadded  neckcloth.  It  was  a  neiroua  moment  for  all ;  and  as  for 
Amelia,  I  think  she  was  more  frightened  than  even  the  people 
moot  concerned. 

Sambo,  who  flimg  open  the  door  and  announced  Mr.  Joseph, 
fiilloweii  grinning,  in  the  Collector's  tear,  and  bearing  two  handsome 
noe^aja  of  floweis,  which  the  monster  had  actually  had  the  gallantry 
to  puichafie  in  Covent  GSarden  Market  that  morning — they  were  not 
a£  big  as  the  hay-stacks  which  ladies  carry  about  with  them  nowa- 
days, in  cones  of  filigree  paper ;  but  the  young  women  were  delighted 
with  the  gift,  as  Joseph  presented  one  to  each,  with  an  esceedingly 
solemn  bow. 

"  Bravo,  Jos !"  cried  Osborne. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Joseph,"  said  Amelia,  quite  ready  to  kiss 
her  brother,  if  he  were  so  minded.  (And  I  think  for  a  kiss  from 
such  a  dear  creature  as  Amelia^  I  would  purchase  all  Mr.  Lee's 
eonservatoiies  out  of  hand.) 

"  0  heavenly,  heavenly  flowers ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Sliari>,  and 
smelt  them  delicately,  and  heht  them  to  her  bosom,  and  cost  tip 
her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  Perhaps  she 
j»ist  looked  first  into  the  bouquet,  to  see  whether  there  was  a  '/illet- 
dimr  hidden  among  the  flowers ;  but  there  was  uo  letter. 

"Do  they  talk  the  language  of  flowers  at  Boggley  Wollali, 
Se<lley  X  "  asked  Osborne,  lai^hing. 

"  Pooh,  nonsense !  "  replied  the  sentimental  youth.  "  Bought 
'em  at  Nathan's ;  very  gloil  you  like  'em ;  and  eh,  Amelia,  my 
dear,  I  bought  a  pino-apjile  at  the  same  time,  which  I  save  to 
Sambo,  Lot's  have  it  for  tiffin  ;  very  cool  and  nice  this  hot 
weather."  Rel^ecca  said  she  had  never  tAsted  a  pine,  and  longed 
beyond  everything  to  taste  one. 

So  the  conversation  went  on.  I  don't  know  on  what  pretext 
Osborne  left  the  room,  or  why,  presently,  Amelia  went  away, 
perhaps  to  superintend  the  slicing  of  the  pino-apple ;  but  Jos  was 
left  alone  with  Rebecca,  who  had  resumed  her  work,  and  the  green 
eilk  and  the  shming  needles  were  quivering  rapidly  imder  her  white 
slender  fingers. 

"  What  a  beautifid,  hi/oo-ooliful  song  tliat  was  you  sang  last 
night,  dear  Miss  Sharp,"  said  the  Collector.  "It  made  nic  cry 
almost ;  'pon  my  honour  it  did." 

"  Because  you  have  a  kind  heart,  Mr.  Joseph ;  all  the  Sedleys 
have,  I  think." 

"  It  kept  me  awake  last  night,  and  I  was  trying  to  hum  it  this 
motning,  in  bed;   I  was,  upon  my  honour.      Gollop,  my  doctor, 
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came  in  at  eleven  (for  I'm  a  sad  invalid,  70U  know,  and  eee  Gollop 
eveiy  day),  and,  'gad  !  there  I  was,  singing  away  like — a  robin." 
"0  you  droll  creature  !     Do  let  me  hear  you  sing  it." 
"Mel    No,  you,  Mim  Sbfup;  my  dear  Miaa  Sharp,  do  aing  it," 
"Not  now,  Mr.   Sedley,"  said    Rebecca,  with   a  aigh.     "My 
Bpirits  are  not  equal  to  it ;  besides,  I  must  finish  the  purse.     Will 
you  help  me,  Mr.  Sedley  1 "     And  before  he  had  time  to  ask  how, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  of  the   East   India  Company's  service,  was 
actually  seated  tiU-a-tete  with  a  young  lady,  looking  at  her  with  a 
most  killing  espression ;  his  arms  stretehed  out  before  her  in  an 
imploring  attitude,  and  his  hands  bound  in  a  web  of  green  silk, 
which  she  was  unwinding. 


In  this  romantic  position  Osborne  and  Amelia  found  the  interest- 
ing pair,  when  they  entered  to  announce  that  tiffin  was  ready.  The 
skein  of  sOk  was  just  wound  round  the  card ;  but  Mr.  Joa  had  never 
spoken. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  to-night,  dear,"  Amelia  said,  aa  she  pressed 
Rebecca's  hand ;  and  Sedley,  too,  had  commimcd  with  his  soul,  and 
stud  to  himself,  '"Gad,  111  pop  the  question  at  VauxhaU." 
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CHAPTER  V 

DOBBIN  OF   OURS 

CUFF'S  fight  with  Dobbin,  and  the  unexpected  issue  of  that 
contest,  will  long  be  remembered  by  every  man  who  was 
educated  at  Dr.  Swishtail's  famous  school.  The  latter  youth 
(who  used  to  be  called  Heigh  ho  Dobbin,  Gee-ho  Dobbin,  and  by  many 
other  names  indicative  of  puerile  contempt)  was  the  quietest,  the 
clumsiest,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the  dullest  of  all  Dr.  SwislitaiFs  young 
gentlemen.  His  parent  was  a  grocer  in  the  City  :  and  it  was  bruited 
abroad  that  he  was  admitted  into  Dr.  Swishtail's  academy  upon  what 
are  called  "  mutual  principles  " — that  is  to  say,  the  expenses  of  his 
board  and  schooling  were  deirayed  by  his  father  in  goods,  not  money ; 
and  he  stood  there — ^almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  school — in  his 
scraggy  cordiux)ys  and  jacket,  through  the  seams  of  which  his  great 
big  bones  were  blunting — as  the  representative  of  so  many  pounds  of 
tea,  candles,  sugar,  mottled-soap,  plums  (of  which  a  very  mild  pro- 
portion was  supplied  for  the  puddings  of  the  establishment),  and 
other  commodities.  A  dreadfiU  day  it  was  for  young  Dobbin  when 
one  of  the  youngsters  of  the  school,  having  run  into  the  town  upon 
a  poaching  exclusion  for  hardbake  and  polonies,  espied  the  cart  of 
Dobbin  &  Rudge,  Grocers  and  Oilmen,  Thames  Street,  London,  at 
the  Doctor's  door,  discharging  a  cargo  of  the  wares  in  which  the 
firm  dealt. 

Young  Dobbin  had  no  peace  after  that.  The  jokes  were  frightful, 
and  merciless  against  him.  "  Hullo,  Dobbin,"  one  wag  would  say, 
"  here's  good  news  in  the  paper.  Sugar  is  ris',  my  boy."  Another 
would  set  a  sum — "  If  a  pound  of  mutton-candles  cost  sevenpence- 
halfpenny,  how  much  must  Dobbin  cost  ? "  and  a  roar  would  follow 
from  all  the  circle  of  young  knaves,  usher  and  all,  who  rightly  con- 
sidered tliat  the  selling  of  goods  by  retail  is  a  shameful  and  infamous 
practice,  meriting  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  real  gentlemen. 

"  Yoiu"  fiither's  only  a  merchant,  Osborne,"  Dobbin  said  in  private 
to  the  little  boy  who  had  brought  down  the  storm  upon  him.  At 
which  the  latter  replied  haughtily,  "  My  father's  a  gentleman,  and 
keeps  his  carriage ; "  and  Mr.  William  Dobbin  retreated  to  a  remote 
outhouse  in  the  playground,  where  he  passed  a  half-holiday  in  the 
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bitterest  aadness  and  woe.  Who  itmongBt  us  is  tlicre  that  does  not 
recollect  similar  houra  of  bitter^  hitter  childish  grief?  Who  feels 
injustice  ;  who  Bhrinks  before  a  slight ;  who  has  a  sense  of  wrong  so 
acute,  and  so  glowing  a  gratitude  for  kindnesB,  as  a  generous  boy  t 
and  how  many  of  those  gentle  souls  do  you  degrade,  estrange,  torture, 
for  the  sake  of  &  little  loose  arithmetic,  and  roiserable  dog-latin  t 

Now,  William  Dobbin,  from  an  incapacity  to  acquire  the  rudiments 
of  the  afcwve  language,  as  tbey  are  propounded  in  that  wonderful  book 
the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  was  compelled  to  remain  among  the  very 
last  of  Doctor  SwishtaiVs  scholars,  and  was  "  taken  down  "  continu- 
ally by  little  feUows  with  pink  feces  and  pinafores  when  he  marehed 
up  with  the  lower  form,  a  giant  amongst  them,  with  his  downcast, 
stupefied  look,  his  dog's-eared  primer,  and  his  tight  corduroys.  High 
and  low,  oil  made  fun  of  bim.  They  sewed  up  those  cynlm-oys,  tight 
as  they  were.  They  ciit  his  bed-strings.  They  upset  buckets  and 
benches,  so  that  he  might  break  his  shins  over  them,  which  he  never 
failed  to  do.  They  sent  him  parcels,  which,  when  opened,  were  found 
to  contain  the  paternal  soap  and  candles.  There  was  no  little  fellow 
but  hail  his  jeer  and  joke  at  Dobbin ;  and  he  bore  everything  quite 
patiently,  and  was  entirely  dumb  and  miserable. 

Cuff,  on  the  contrary,  wa.'j  the  great  chief  and  dandy  of  the 
Swishtail  Seminarj'.  He  smu^led  wine  in.  He  fought  the  town- 
boys.  Ponies  used  to  come  for  lum  to  ride  home  on  Saturdays.  He 
hail  his  top-boots  in  his  ro^m,  in  which  he  used  to  huut  in  the  holidays. 
He  ha<l  a  gold  repeater  :  and  took  snuff  like  the  Doctor.  He  had 
been  to  the  Ojiera,  and  knew  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors,  pre- 
ferring Mr.  Kean  to  Mr.  Kemble.  He  could  knock  you  off  forty 
Latin  verses  in  an  hour.  He  could  make  French  poetry.  What  else 
didn't  be  know,  or  couldn't  lie  do !  They  siud  even  the  Doctor  him- 
self was  afraid  of  him. 

Cuff,  the  unquestioned  king  of  the  school,  ruled  over  his  subjects, 
and  biUlied  them,  with  splendid  superiority.  This  one  blacked  his 
shoes :  tliat  toasted  his  breail,  others  would  fag  out,  and  give  him 
balls  at  cricket  dming  whole  summer  afternoons.  "  Figs  "  was  the 
fellow  whom  he  despised  most,  and  with  whom,  though  always 
abusing  him,  and  sneering  at  him,  be  scarcely  ever  condescended  to 
hohl  personal  communication. 

One  day  in  private,  the  two  young  gentlemen  had  had  a  differ- 
ence. Figs,  alone  in  the  school-room,  was  blundering  over  a  home 
letter ;  when  Cuff,  entering,  bade  lum  go  upon  some  message,  of 
which  tarts  were  probably  the  subject. 

"  I  can't,"  says  Dobbin  ;  "  I  want  to  finish  my  letter." 

"You  can't  ?"  says  Mr.  Cuff,  laying  hold  of  that  document  (in 
which  many  words  were  Bciatdied  out,  many  were  mis-spelt,  on  which 
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had  been  spent  I  don't  know  how  much  thought,  and  labour,  and 
lean ;  for  the  poor  fellow  was  writing  to  his  mother,  who  was  fond 
of  him,  although  she  woe  a  groeer'a  wife,  and  lived  in  a  back  parlour 
in  Thames  Street).  "  You  ean't  ?  "  says  Mr,  Cuff :  "  I  ehuuld  like  to 
know  why,  pray  t  Can't  you  write  to  old  Mother  Figa  to-morrow  t " 
"  Don't  caU  names,"  Dobbin  said,  getting  off  the  benuh  very 

"  Well,  sir,  will  you  go  T  "  crowed  the  cock  of  the  school 

"  Put  down  the  letter,"  Dobbin  ropUed ;  "  no  gentleman  readth 


"  Well,  now  will  you  go  1 "  eays  the  other. 

"No,  I  won't.  Don't  strike,  or  I'll  thtiMitk  you,"  roars  out 
Dobbin,  springing  to  a  leaden  inkstand,  and  looking  so  wieked,  that 
Mr.  Cuff  paused,  turned  down  his  coat  sleeves  again,  put  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  walked  away  with  a  sneer.  But  he  never 
meddled  peraonally  with  the  grocer's  Iwy  after  that;  though  we 
must  do  htm  the  justice  to  say  he  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Dobbin  with 
contempt  behind  his  back. 

Some  time  after  this  interview,  it  happene<l  that  Mr.  Cuff,  on  a 
sunshinyaftemoon,  wasin  theneighbourhoodof  poor  William  Bobbin, 
who  was  lying  under  a  tree  in  the  playground,  spelling  over  a  favourite 
copy  of  tiie  Araiian  Xightt  which  he  had — apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  school,  who  were  pursuing  their  various  sports — quite  lonely,  and 
alnjoet  happy.  If  people  would  but  leave  cliildren  to  themeelvca  ;  if 
teachers  would  cease  to  bidly  tiiem ;  if  paronts  would  not  insist  upon 
directing  their  thoughts,  and  dominating  their  feelings— those  feelings 
and  thoughts  which  are  a  myst«ry  to  ail  (for  how  much  do  you  and 
I  know  of  each  other,  of  oiff  children,  of  our  fathers,  of  our  neighbour, 
and  how  far  more  beautifid  anil  sacred  are  the  thoughts  of  the  poor 
lad  or  girl  whom  you  govern  likely  to  be,  than  those  of  the  dull 
and  world-cnmipted  person  who  rulfs  him  ?) — if,  I  say,  parents  and 
mastere  would  leave  their  children  alone  a  little  more, — small  harm 
would  accrue,  although  a  less  quantity  of  aa  in  prcesenti  might  be 
acquired. 

Well,  William  Dobbin  had  for  once  forgotten  the  world,  and  was 
away  with  Siniibad  the  Sailor  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  orwith  Prince 
Ahmed  and  the  Fairy  Peribanou  in  that  delightful  cavern  where  the 
Prince  foimd  her,  and  whither  we  should  all  Uke  to  make  a  tour  ;  when 
shrill  cries,  aa  of  a  httle  fellow  weeping,  woke  up  his  pleasant  nsverie  ; 
and  looking  up,  he  saw  Cuff  before  him,  belaboiuing  a  little  boy. 

It  was  the  lad  who  had  peached  ufion  him  about  the  grocer's  cart ; 
but  he  bore  little  malice,  not  at  least  towards  the  young  and  small. 
"  How  dare  you,  sir,  break  Wie  bottle  I "  says  Cuff  to  tUe  little  urcliin, 
swinging  a  yellow  cricket-stiunp  over  him. 
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The  boy  had  been  iiutructed  to  get  over  the  playground  wall 
(at  a  selected  spot  where  the  broken  gloss  had  been  removed  from 
the  top,  and  niches  made  convenieDt  in  the  brick) ;  to  nin  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ;  to  purchoBe  a  pint  of  nim-ahrub  on  credit ;  to  brave  all 
the  Doctor's  outlying  spies,  and  to  clamber  back  into  the  playground 
again ;  during  the  performance  of  which  ieat  his  foot  ha^l  alipt,  and 
the  bottle  was  broken,  and  the  shrub  had  been  spilt,  and  bis  panta- 
loons had  been  damaged,  and  he  appeared  before  his  employer  a 
perfectly  guilty  and  trembling,  though  harmlees,  wreteh. 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  break  it  1 "  says  Cuff;  "  you  blundering  little 
thief.  You  drank  the  shrub,  and  now  you  pretend  to  have  broken 
the  bottie.     Hold  out  your  hand,  sir." 

Down  came  the  stump  with  a  great  heavy  thump  on  the  child's 
hand.  A  moon  followed.  Dobbin  looked  up.  The  Fairy  Peribanou 
had  fled  into  the  inmost  cavern  with  Prince  Ahmed ;  the  Koc  had 
whisked  away  Sindbad  the  Sailor  out  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  out 
of  sight,  for  into  tiie  clouds ;  and  there  was  everyday  life  before 
honest  William  ;  and  a  big  boy  beating  a  little  one  without  cause. 

"  Hold  out  your  other  hand,  sir,"  roars  Cuff  to  his  little  school- 
fellow, whose  face  was  distort«d  with  pain,  Dobbin  quivered,  and 
gathereil  himself  up  in  his  narrow  old  clothes. 

"Take  that,  you  little  devil ! "  cried  Mr.  Cuff,  and  down  came 
the  wicket  again  on  the  child's  haiKl.^Don't  be  horrified,  ladies, 
every  boy  at  a  public  school  has  done  it.  Your  children  will  so  <lo 
and  be  done  by,  in  all  probability.  Down  came  the  wicket  again ; 
and  Dobbin  started  up. 

I  can't  tell  what  his  motive  was.  Torture  in  a  public  school  is 
as  much  licensed  as  the  knout  in  Russia.  It  would  be  ungentle- 
manlike  (in  a  manner)  to  resist  it  Perhiqis  Dobbin's  foolish  soul 
revolted  against  that  exercise  of  tyranny;  or  perhaps  he  had  a 
hankering  feeling  of  revenge  in  his  mind,  and  longed  to  nKaanre 
-himself  against  that  splendid  bully  and  tyrant,  who  had  all  the 
glory,  pride,  pomp,  circumstance,  banners  flying,  drums  beating, 
giiartia  saluting,  in  the  place.  Wliatever  may  have  been  his  incen- 
tive, however,  up  he  sprang,  and  screamed  out,  "Hold  of^  Cuff; 
don't  bully  that  cliild  any  more ;  or  I'll — — " 

"Or  you'll  what?"  Cuff  asked  in  amazement  at  this  interrup- 
tion.    "  Hold  out  your  hand,  you  little  beast," 

"  I'll  give  you  the  worst  thrashing  you  ever  had  in  your  life," 
Dobbin  said,  in  reply  to  the  first  part  of  Cuffs  sentence ;  and  little 
Osborne,  gasping  and  in  tears,  looked  up  with  wonder  aad  ineredTility 
at  seeing  this  amazing  champion  put  up  suddenly  to  defend  him : 
while  CulFs  astonishment  was  scarcely  less.  Fancy  our  late  monarch 
George  III.  when  he  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  Korth  American 
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colonies :  &ncy  brazen  Goliath  when  little  David  stepped  forward 
and  claimed  a  meeting ;  and  you  have  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Cuff  when  this  rencontre  was  proposed  to  him. 

"  After  school,"  says  he,  of  course ;  after  a  pause  and  a  look,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Make  your  will,  and  communicate  your  laat  wishes 
to  your  friends  between  this  time  and  that." 

"As  you  please,"  Dobbin  said.  "You  must  be  my  bottle- 
holder,  Osborne." 

"  Well,  if  you  like,"  little  Osborne  replied ;  for  you  see  his  papa 
kept  a  carriage,  and  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  champion. 

Yes,  when  the  hour  of  battle  came  he  was  almost  ashajned  t 
say,  "  Go  it.  Figs ; "  and  not  a  single  other  boy  in  the  place  uttered 
that  cry  for  the  first  two  or  three  rounds  of  this  famous  combat ;  at 
the  commencement  of  which  the  scientific  Cuff,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  on  his  &ce,  and  as  light  and  as  gay  as  if  he  was  at  a  ball, 
planted  his  blows  upon  Ms  adversary,  and  floored  that  unlucky 
champion  three  times  running.  At  each  fall  there  was  a  cheer ;  and 
everybody  was  anxious  to  have  the  honour  of  offering  the  conqueror 
a  knee. 

"What  a  licking  I  shall  get  when  it's  over,"  young  Osborne 
thought,  picking  up  his  man.  "You'd  best  give  in,"  he  said  to 
Dobbin ;  "  it's  only  a  thrashing,  Figs,  and  you  know  I'm  used  to  it. 
But  Figs,  all  whose  limbs  were  in  a  quiver,  and  whose  nostrils  were 
breathing  rage,  put  his  little  bottle-holder  aside,  and  went  in  for  a 
fourth  time. 

As  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  parry  the  blows  that 
were  aimed  at  himself,  and  Cuff  had  begim  the  attack  on  the  three 
preceding  occasions,  without  ever  allowing  his  enemy  to  strike,  Figs 
now  determined  that  he  would  commence  the  engagement  by  a 
charge  on  his  own  part ;  and  accordingly,  being  a  left-handed  man, 
brought  that  arm  into  action,  and  hit  out  a  couple  of  times  "with  all 
his  might — once  at  Mr.  CuiBTs  left  eye,  and  once  on  his  beautiful 
Roman  nose. 

Cuff  went  down  this  time,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  assembly. 
"  Well  hit,  by  Jove,"  says  little  Osborne,  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur, clapping  his  man  on  the  back.  "  Give  it  him  with  the  left, 
Figs  my  boy." 

Figs's  left  made  terrific  play  diuing  all  the  rest  of  the  combat 
Cuff  went  down  every  time.  At  the  sixth  round,  there  were  almost 
as  many  fellows  shouting  out,  "  Go  it,  Figs,"  as  there  were  youths 
exclaiming,  "  GJo  it,  Cuff."  At  the  twelfth  round  the  latter  cham- 
pion was  all  abroad,  as  the  saying  is,  and  had  lost  all  presence  of 
mind  and  power  of  attack  or  defence.     Figs,  on  the  contrary,  was 
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as  calm  as  a  Quaker.  Hia  &ce  being  quite  pale,  lib  eyes  Bhiuing 
open,  and  a  great  cut  on  his  under-lip  bleeding  profusely,  gave  this 
young  fellow  a  fierce  and  ghastly  air,  which  perhaps  struck  terror 
into  many  spectators.  Nevertheless,  his  intrepid  adversary  prepared 
to  close  for  the  thirteenth  time. 

If  I  had  the  pen  of  a  Napier,  or  a  Bell's  Life,  I  should  like  to  de- 
scrihe  tliis  combat  properly.  It  was  the  last  charge  of  the  Guard — 
(that  is,  it  riHiuld  have  been,  only  Waterloo  had  not  yet  taken  place) 
— it  was  Ney's  colunui  breasting  the  hill  of  La  Haye  Saints,  bristling 
with  l^'U  thousand  bayonets,  and  crowned  with  twenty  eagles — it 
wiia  the  sliout  of  the  beef-eating  British,  as  leaping  down  the  hill 
Uiey  rushed  to  hug  the  enemy  in  the  savage  anns  of  battle— in  other 
wonls.  Cuff  coming  up  full  of  pluck,  but  qiute  reeling  and  groggy, 
the  Fig-merchant  put  in  his  left  as  usual  on  his  ailversaiy's  noee, 
and  sent  him  down  for  the  last  time. 

"  I  tliirik  fAat  will  do  for  him,"  Figs  said,  as  his  opponent 
dropped  as  neatly  on  the  green  as  I  have  seen  Jack  Spot's  ball 
plump  into  the  pocket  at  billiards ;  and  tlie  fact  is,  when  time  was 
calle<l,  Mr.  Reginald  Cuff  was  not  able,  or  did  not  choose,  to  stand 
up  again. 

And  now  all  the  boya  set  up  such  a  shout  for  Figs  as  would 
have  maile  you  think  he  luul  been  their  darling  champion  through 
the  wJiole  battle ;  and  as  absdutely  brought  Dr.  Swishtai!  out  ot 
hia  study,  curious  to  know  the  cause  of  the  uproar.  He  threatened 
to  flog  Figs  violently,  of  eoiuse  ;  but  Cuff,  who  had  come  to  himself 
by  this  time,  and  was  washing  his  wounds,  stood  up  and  said,  "  It's 
my  fault,  sir — not  Figs's— not  Dobbin's.  I  wiisbiillyiitgalittleboy; 
and  he  served  mc  right."  By  which  magnanimous  speech  he  not 
only  saved  his  conqueror  a  whipping,  but  got  back  aJl  his  ascendency 
over  the  boys  which  his  <lcfcat  had  nearly  oost  him. 

Young  Osborne  wrote  home  to  his  parents  an  account  of  the 
transaction, 

"  SooAitcANs  House,  Ricumokd,  Mai-A  iS— ." 
"  Dear  Mama.^I  hope  you  are  quite  welL  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  send  me  a  cake  and  five  shillings.  There  has  been 
a  fight  here  between  Cuff  &  Dobbin.  Cuff,  you  know,  was  the  Cock 
of  the  School.  Tliey  fought  tliirteen  rounds,  and  Dobbin  Licked. 
So  Cuff  is  now  Only  Second  Cock.  The  fight  was  about  me.  Cuff 
was  licking  nie  for  breaking  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  Figs  wouldn't  stand 
it.  We  call  him  Figs  because  his  father  is  a  Grocer — Figs  &  Rudge, 
Thames  St.,  City^I  think  as  he  fought  for  me  you  ought  to  buy 
your  Tea  &  Sugar  at  his  father's.  Cuff  goes  home  every  Saturday, 
but  can't  this,  because  he  lias  2  Black  Eyes.     He  has  a  white  Pony 
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to  come  and  fetch  him,  and  a  groom  in  livery  on  a  bay  marc.  I 
wish  my  Papa  would  let  me  have  a  Pony,  and  I  am  your  dutiful 
Son,  George  Sedley  Osborne. 

"  P.S. — Give  my  love  to  httle  Emmy.  I  am  cutting  her  out  a 
Coach  in  cardboard.     Please  not  a  seed-cake,  but  a  plum-cake." 

In  consequence  of  Dobbin's  victory,  his  character  rose  prodigi- 
ously in  the  estimation  of  all  his  schoolfellows,  and  the  name  of  Figs, 
which  had  been  a  byword  of  reproach,  became  as  respectable  and 
popular  a  nickname  as  any  other  in  use  in  the  school.  "  After  all, 
it*s  not  his  fault  that  his  father's  a  grocer,"  George  Osborne  said, 
who,  though  a  little  chap,  had  a  very  high  popularity  among  the 
Swishtail  youth  ;  and  his  opinion  was  received  with  great  applause. 
It  was  voted  low  to  sneer  at  Dobbin  about  this  accident  of  birth. 
"  Old  Figs  "  grew  to  be  a  name  of  kindness  and  endearment ;  and 
the  sneak  of  an  usher  jeered  at  him  no  longer. 

And  Dobbin's  spirit  rose  with  his  altered  circumstances.  He 
made  wonderful  advances  in  scholastic  learning.  The  superb  Cuff 
himself,  at  whose  condescension  Dobbin  could  only  blush  and 
wonder,  helped  him  on  with  his  Latin  verses ;  "  coached "  him  in 
play-hours :  carried  him  triumphantly  out  of  the  little-boy  class  into 
the  middle-sized  form ;  and  even  there  got  a  fiiir  place  for  him.  It 
was  discovered,  that  although  dull  at  classical  learning,  at  mathema- 
tics he  was  uncommonly  quick.  To  the  contentment  of  all  he  passed 
third  in  algebra,  and  got  a  French  prize-book  at  the  public  Mid- 
summer examination.  You  should  have  seen  his  mother's  face  when 
T^^maque  (that  delicious  romance)  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
Doctor  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school  and  the  parents  and  company, 
with  an  inscription  to  Gulielmo  Dobbin.  All  the  boys  clapped  hands 
in  token  of  applause  and  sympathy.  His  blushes,  his  stumbles,  his 
awkwardness,  and  the  number  of  feet  which  he  crushed  as  he  went 
back  to  his  place,  who  shall  describe  or  calculate  ?  Old  Dobbin,  his 
£a,ther,  who  now  respected  him  for  the  first  time,  gave  him  two 
guineas  publicly  ;  most  of  which  he  spent  in  a  general  tuck-out  for 
the  school :  and  he  came  back  in  a  tail-coat  after  the  holidays. 

Dobbin  was  much  too  modest  a  young  fellow  to  suppose  that  this 
happy  change  in  all  his  circumstances  arose  from  his  own  generous 
and  manly  disposition :  he  chose,  from  some  perverseness,  to  attri- 
bute his  good  fortune  to  the  sole  agency  and  benevolence  of  little 
George  Osborne,  to  whom  henceforth  he  vowed  such  a  love  and  affec- 
tion as  is  only  felt  by  children — such  an  affection,  as  we  read  in  the 
charming  fiiiry-book,  uncouth  Orson  had  for  splendid  yoimg  Videntine 
his  conqueror.     He  flung  himself  down  at  little  Osborne's  feet  and 
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loved  him.  Even  before  they  were  acquainted,  he  had  admired 
Osborne  in  secret.  Now  he  was  hia  valet,  his  dog,  bis  man  Friday. 
He  beUeved  Osborne  tfl  be  the  possessor  of  every  perfection,  to  be 
the  handsomest,  the  bravest,  the  most  active,  the  cleverest,  the  moat 
generoua  of  created  boys.  He  shared  his  moDey  with  him  :  bought 
him  uncountable  presents  of  knives,  pencil-cases,  gold  seals,  toffee, 
Little  Warblers,  and  romajitii;  books,  wit'i  large  coloured  pictures  of 
knights  and  robbers,  in  mwiy  of  which  latter  you  might  read  inscrip- 
tions to  George  Sedley  Osborne,  Esquire,  fhim  his  attached  friend 
William  Dobbin— the  which  tokens  of  homage  George  received  very 
graciously,  ua  became  his  superior  merit. 

So  that  Lieutenant  Osborne,  when  coming  to  Russell  Square  on 
the  day  of  the  Vauxhall  party,  aaid  to  the  ladies,  "  Mrs.  Sedley, 
Ma'am,  I  hope  you  have  room  ;  I've  asked  Dobbin  of  ours  to  come 
and  dine  here,  and  go  with  us  to  VauxhalL  He's  almost  as  modest 
as  Jos." 

"  Modesty  !  pooh,"  said  the  stout  gentjcman,  casting  a  vainqtieur 
look  at  Mias  Sharp. 

"  He  is^but  you  are  incomparably  more  graceful,  Sedley," 
Oaborne  added,  laughing.  "  I  met  him  at  the  Bedford,  when  I  went 
to  look  for  you  ;  and  I  told  him  that  Miss  Amelia  was  come  home, 
and  that  we  were  all  bent  on  going  out  for  a  night's  pleasuring ;  and 
that  MiB.  Sedley  had  forgiven  his  breaking  the  punch-bowl  at  the 
diild's  party.  Don't  you  remember  the  catastrophe.  Ma'am,  seven 
years  ago  1 " 

"  Over  Mta.  Flamingo's  crimson  silk  gown,"  said  good-natured 
Mrs.  Sedley.  "  What  a  gawky  it  was !  And  his  staters  are  not 
much  more  graceful.  La<ly  Dobbin  vraa  at  Highbury  last  night  with 
three  of  them.     Such  figures  !  my  dears." 

"The  Alderman's  very  rich,  isn't  hel"  Osborne  said  archly, 
"Don't  you  think  one  of  the  dauglitera  would  be  a  good  spec  for 
me.  Ma'am  I" 

"  You  foolish  creature  1  Who  would  take  you,  I  shoidd  like  to 
know,  with  your  yellow  &cc  1 " 

"  Mine  a  yellow  face  I  Stop  till  you  see  Dobbin.  Why,  he  had 
the  yellow  fever  three  times ;  twice  at  Nassau  and  once  at  St  Kitta." 

"  Well,  well ;  youra  is  quite  yellow  enough  for  us.  Isn't  it, 
Emmy  I"  Mra.  Sedley  said:  at  which  speech  Miss  Amelia  only 
made  a  smde  and  a  blush  ;  and  looking  at  Mr.  George  Osborne's  pale 
interesting  countenance,  and  those  beautiful  black,  curling,  shining 
whiskera,  which  the  young  gentleman  himself  regarded  with  no 
ordinary  complacency,  she  thought  in  her  little  heart,  that  in  his 
Majesty's  army,  or  in  the  wide  world,  there  never  was  such  a  boa 
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or  snch  a  hero.  "  I  don't  care  about  Captain  Dobbin's  complexion/' 
she  said,  "  or  about  Ms  awkwardness.  /  shall  always  like  him,  I 
know ; "  her  little  reason  being,  that  he  was  the  friend  and  champion 
of  George. 

"  There's  not  a  finer  fellow  in  the  service,"  Osborne  said,  "  nor  a 
better  officer,  though  he  is  not  an  Adonis,  certainly."  And  he  looked 
towards  the  glass  himself  with  much  ndiveU ;  and  in  so  doing,  caught 
Miss  Sharp's  eye  fixed  keenly  upon  him,  at  which  he  blushed  a  little, 
and  Rebecca  thought  in  her  heart,  "  -4A,  Tnon  beau  Monsieur  I  I 
think  I  have  your  gauge," — the  little  artful  minx  ! 

That  evening,  when  Amelia  came  tripping  into  the  drawing-room 
in  a  white  muslin  frock,  prepared  for  conquest  at  Vauxhall,  singing 
like  a  lark,  and  as  fresh  as  a  rose — a  very  tall  ungainly  gentleman, 
with  large  hands  and  feet  and  large  ears,  set  off  by  a  closely  cropped 
head  of  black  hair,  and  in  the  hideous  military  frogged  coat  and 
cocked-hat  of  those  times,  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  made  her  one 
of  the  clumsiest  bows  that  was  ever  performed  by  a  mortal. 

This    was  no   other   than    Captain  William    Dobbin    of  his 

Majesty's  Regiment  of  Foot,  returned  from  yellow  fever,  in 

the  West  Indies,  to  which  the  fortune  of  the  service  had  ordered 
his  regiment,  while  so  many  of  his  gallant  comrades  were  reaping 
glory  in  the  Peninsula. 

He  had  arrived  with  a  knock  so  very  timid  and  quiet,  that  it  was 
inaudible  to  the  ladies  upstairs :  otherwise,  you  may  be  sure  Miss 
Amelia  would  never  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come  singing  into  the 
room.  As  it  was,  the  sweet  fresh  little  voice  went  right  into  the 
Captain's  heart,  and  nestled  there.  When  she  held  out  her  hand 
for  him  to  shake,  before  he  enveloped  it  in  his  own,  he  paused,  and 
thought — "  Well,  is  it  possible — are  you  the  little  maid  I  remember 
in  the  pink  frock,  such  a  short  time  ago — the  night  I  upset  the 
punch-bowl,  just  after  I  was  gazetted  1  Are  you  tlie  little  girl  that 
George  Osborne  said  should  marry  him?  What  a  blooming  young 
creatiuie  you  seem,  and  what  a  prize  the  rogue  has  got ! "  All  this 
he  thought,  before  he  took  Amelia's  hand  into  his  own,  and  as  he 
let  his  cocked-hat  ML 

His  history  since  he  left  school,  until  the  very  moment  when 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again,  although  not  fully 
narrated,  has  yet,  I  think,  been  indicated  sufficiently  for  an  ingenious 
reader  by  the  above  conversation.  Dobbin,  the.  despised  grocer, 
was  Alderman  Dobbin — Alderman  Dobbin  was  Colonel  of  the  City 
Light  Horse,  tlien  burning  with  military  ardour  to  resist  the  French 
Invasion.  Colonel  Dobbin's  corps,  in  which  old  Mr.  Osborne  himself 
was  but  an  indifferent  corporal,  had  been  reviewed  by  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  the  colonel  and  alderman  had  been 
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knighted.  His  aon  had  entered  the  anny :  and  young  Osborae 
followed  preeeiitly  in  the  same  regiment.  They  had  seired  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  Canada.  Their  regiment  had  jiiet  come  home, 
and  the  attachment  of  Dobbin  to  George  Osborne  waa  as  warm  and 
generous  uow  as  it  had  been  when  tlie  two  were  schoolboys. 

So  these  worthy  people  sat  down  to  dinner  presently.  They 
talked  about  war  and  gloiy,  and  Boney  and  Lord  Wellington,  and 
the  last  Gazette.  In  those  famous  days  every  gazette  had  a  victoiy 
in  it,  and  the  two  gallant  young  men  longed  to  see  their  own  names 
in  the  glorious  list,  and  ciu^ed  their  unlucky  &te  to  belong  to  a 
lament  which  had  been  away  from  the  chances  of  honour.  Miss 
Sharp  kindled  with  this  exciting  talk,  but  Miss  Sedley  trembled  and 
giew  quite  iaint  as  she  heard  it.  Mr.  Joe  tetd  several  of  Ids  tiger- 
hunting  stories,  finisheil  the  one  about  Miss  Cutler  and  Lance  the 
surgeou ;  helped  Rebecca  to  everything  on  the  table,  anil  himself 
gobbled  and  drank  a  great  deal. 

He  spmng  to  open  the  door  for  tlie  ladies,  when  they  retired,  with 
the  most  killing  grace — and  coming  back  to  the  table,  filled  himself 
bumper  after  bumper  of  claret,  which  he  swallowed  with  nervous 
rajudity. 

"  He's  priming  himself,"  Osborne  whispered  to  Dobbin,  and  at 
length  the  hour  and  the  carriage  arrived  for  VauxhaJl, 
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CHAPTER    VI 


I  KNOW  tbat  the  time  I  am  piping  is  a  very  mild  one  (although 
there  are  Bome  terrific  cbaptm  coming  preseDtly),  and  miist  b^ 
the  gocd-tiatured  reader  to  remember,  that  we  are  only  discours- 
ing at  present  about  a  stockbroker's  family  in  Russell  Square,  who 
are  taking  walks,  or  luncheon,  or  dinner,  or  talking  and  making  love 
as  people  do  in  common  life,  and  without  a  single  passionate  and 
wonderful  incident  to  mark  the  progress  of  their  loves.  The  argument 
stands  thus  —Osborne,  in  love  with  Amelia,  has  asked  an  old  friend 
to  dinner  and  to  Vauxhall — Joe  Sedley  is  in  love  with  Rebecca. 
Will  he  marry  ber7     That  ia  the  great  subject  now  in  hand. 

We  might  have  treated  this  subject  in  the  genteel,  or  in  the 
romantic,  or  in  the  facetious  manner.  Suppose  we  hatl  laid  the 
scene  in  Grosvcnor  Square,  with  the  very  same  ailventurcs — would 
not  some  people  have  listened  ?  Suppose  we  had  shown  how  Lord 
Joseph  Scilley  fell  in  love,  anil  the  Marquis  of  Osbome  became 
attached  to  Laily  Amelia,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  Duke,  her 
noble  father :  or  instead  of  the  supremely  genteel,  suppose  we  liad 
reeortetl  to  the  entirely  low,  and  describe<l  what  was  going  on  in  Mr. 
SetUey's  kitchen ;— how  black  Sambo  was  in  love  with  the  cook  (as 
indee<l  he  was),  and  how  he  fouglit  a  battle  with  the  conchman  in 
her  )>ehalf  j  how  the  knife-boy  was  caught  st^^aling  a  cold  shoulder 
of  mutton,  and  Miss  Sedley's  new  femme  de  ckmnbre  refused  \o  go 
to  bed  without  a  wax  candle ;  such  incidents  might  be  made  to  pro- 
voke much  delightful  laughter,  and  be  sup[x>6ed  to  represent  scenes 
of  "  life."  Or  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  liad  taken  a  iimcy  for  the 
terrible,  and  made  the  lover  of  the  new  femiite  de  chambre  a  pro- 
fessional burglar,  who  buists  into  the  house  with  his  band,  slaughters 
black  Sambo  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  and  carries  off  Amelia  in  her 
night-dress,  not  to  be  let  loose  again  till  the  third  volume,  we  should 
easUy  have  constructed  a  talc  of  thrilling  interest,  through  the  fiery 
chapters  of  which  the  reader  should  hurry,  panting.  But  my  readers 
must  hope  for  no  such  romance,  only  a  homely  story,  and  must  be  eon- 
tent  with  a  chapter  about  Vaushall,  which  is  so  short  that  it  scarce 
deserves  to  be  <»lled  a  chapter  at  all.     And  yet  it  is  a  chapter,  and 
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a  very  important  one  too.  Aie  not  there  little  chaptera  in  every- 
body's life,  that  seem  to  be  nothing  and  yet  affect  all  the  reet  of 
the  history  1 

Let  lis  then  step  into  the  coach  with  the  Russell  Square  party, 
and  be  off  to  the  Gardens.  There  is  barely  room  between  Jos  and 
Mias  Sliajp,  who  are  on  the  front  seat  Mr,  Oabome  sitting  bodkin 
opposite,  between  Captain  Dobbin  and  Amelia. 

Every  so\il  in  the  coach  agreed,  that  on  that  night  Jos  would 
propose  to  make  Rebecca  Sharp  Mrs.  Sedley.  The  parents  at  home 
had  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement,  though,  between  ourselves,  old 
Mr.  Ssdiey  had  a  feeling  very  muok  akin  to  contempt  for  his  son. 
He  said  he  wa^  vain,  setfish,  lazy,  and  effeminate.  He  could  not 
endure  his  wib  as  a  man  of  feahion,  and  laughed  heartily  at  his 
pompous  braggadocio  stories.  "  I  shall  leave  tlie  fellow  half  my 
Ittopcrty,"  he  said  ;  "  and  lie  will  have,  besides,  plenty  of  his  own ; 
but  as  I  am  perfectly  mm  tliat  if  you,  and  I,  and  his  sister  were  to 
die  to-morrow,  he  would  say  '  Good  Gad ! '  and  eat  his  dinner  just 
as  well  as  usiuil,  I  am  not  going  to  make  myself  anxious  about  him. 
Let  him  marry  whom  he  like^i.     It's  no  afftiir  of  mine." 

Amelia,  on  the  other  liand,  as  became  a  young  woman  of  her 
prudence  and  temperament,  was  quite  enthusiastic  for  the  match. 
Once  or  twice  Jos  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying  something  very 
important  to  her,  to  which  she  was  most  willing  to  lend  an  ear,  but 
tiie  fat  fellow  could  not  be  brought  to  unbosom  lumself  of  his  great 
secret,  and  very  much  to  his  sister's  disappointment  he  only  rid 
iiimself  of  a  large  sigh  and  turned  away. 

This  mystery  served  to  keep  Amelia's  gentle  bosom  in  a  per- 
petual flutter  of  excitement.  If  she  did  not  speak  with  Rebecca 
on  the  tender  subject,  she  compensated  herself  with  long  and 
intimate  conversations  with  Mrs.  filenkinsop,  the  housekeeper, 
who  droppeil  some  hints  to  tiie  lady's-maid,  who  may  live 
cursorily  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  cook,  who  carried  the  news, 
I  liave  no  doubt,  to  all  the  tradesmen,  so  that  Mr.  Jos's  marriage 
was  now  talked  of  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the 
Russell  Siiuare  world. 

It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Sedley's  opinion  that  her  son  would 
demean  himself  by  a  niarriuge  with  an  artist's  daughter.  "  But, 
lor'.  Ma'am,"  (yacTdated  Mrs.  Blenkinaop,  "we  was  only  grocera 
when  we  married  Mr.  S.,  who  was  a  stockbroker's  clerk,  and  wc 
hadn't  five  hundred  pounds  among  us,  and  we're  rich  enough  now." 
And  Amelia  wj.s  entirely  of  this  opinion,  to  which,  grailually,  the 
good-natiu^l  Mrs  Sedley  was  brought. 

Mr.  Seillcy  was  neutral  "Let  Joa  marry  whom  he  likes,"  he 
said ;  "  it's  no  affair  of  mine     This  girl  has  no  fortune ;  no  more 
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had  Mrs.  Sedley.  She  Beems  good-humoured  &nd  clever,  and  will 
keep  bim  iQ  onler,  perhaps.  Better  ehe,  my  dear,  than  a  black 
Mra.  Sedley,  aod  a  dozen  of  m&hogany  grandchildren." 

So  that  eveiything  seemed  to  smile  upon  Ecbecca'e  fortuBes. 
She  took  Job's  ann,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  going  to  dinner ;  she 
bad  sate  by  him  on  the  box  of  his  open  carriage  (a  most  tremendous 
"  buck  "  he  was,  as  he  sat  there,  serene,  in  state,  driving  his  ^Tcys), 
and  though  nobody  said  a  word  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage, 
everybody  seemed  to  understand  it.  AH  she  wanted  was  the 
proposal,  and  ah  !  how  Rebecca  now  felt  the  want  of  a  mother  ! — 
a  dear,  tender  mother,  who  would  have  niana^  the  business  in 
ten  minutes,  and,  in  tJie  course  of  a  little  delicate  confidential  con* 
Teraation,  would  have  extracted  the  interesting  avowal  from  the 
bashful  lips  of  the  young  man  I 

Siich  was  the  state  of  affairs  as  the  carriage  crossed  Westminster 
Bridge. 

The  party  was  landed  at  the  Royal  Gardens  in  due  time.  As 
the  mtgestic  Joa  stepped  out  of  the  creaking  vehicle  the  crowd  gave 
a  cheer  for  the  fat  gentleman,  who  blushed  and  looked  very  big 
and  mighty,  as  he  walked  away  with  Rel)ecca  under  his  arm. 
George,  of  course,  took  charge  of  Amelia.  She  looked  as  Imppy 
OS  a  rosC'trec  in  sunshine. 

"I  say,  Dobbin,"  says  George,  "just  look  to  the  shawls  and 
things,  there's  a  good  fellow."  And  so  while  he  paired  ofT  with  Miss 
Sedley,  and  Jos  squeezed  through  the  gat«  into  the  gardens  with 
Kebecca  at  his  side,  honest  Dobbin  contented  himself  by  giving  an 
arm  to  the  shawls,  and  by  paying  at  the  door  for  the  whole  party. 

He  walked  very  modestly  behind  them.  He  was  not  willing  to 
spoil  sport.  About  Rebecca  and  Joe  he  di<l  not  care  a  fig.  But 
he  thought  Amelia  worthy  even  of-  the  brilliant  George  Osborne, 
and  as  be  saw  that  goo<l-looking  couple  tlirea<ling  the  walks  to  tlie 
girl's  delight  and  wonder,  he  watched  her  artless  happiness  with  a 
sort  of  &ther]y  pleasure.  Perhaps  he  felt  tliat  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  something  on  his  own  arm  besides  a  sliawl  (the  people 
laughed  at  seeing  the  gawky  young  officer  carrying  this  female 
burthen) ;  but  William  Dobbin  was  very  little  wldict«d  to  selfish 
calculation  at  all ;  and  so  long  as  his  friend  was  enjoying  himself, 
how  shoidd  he  be  discontented  1  And  the  trutli  is,  that  of  all  the 
delights  of  the  Gardens ;  of  the  hmidred  thousand  extra  lamps, 
which  were  always  Uglited  ;  the  fiddlers  in  cocked  lints,  who  played 
-  ravishing  melodies  under  the  gilded  cockle-shell  in  the  midst  of  the 
Gardens ;  the  singers,  both  of  comic  and  sentimental  ballads,  who 
charmed  the  ears  there ;  the  coimtry  dances,  formed  by  bouncing 
cockneys  and  cockneyesses,  and  executed  amidst  jumping,  thumping 
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and  laugbter ;  the  signal  which  announced  that  Madame  Saqui  was 
about  to  mount  skyward  on  a  slack-iope  ascending  to  the  Btara; 
the  hermit  tiiat  always  sat  In  the  ilhtmiuated  hermitBge ;  the  daric 
walks,  BO  favourable  to  the  interviews  of  young  lovers ;  the  pots  of 
stout  himdwl  about  by  the  people  in  the  shabby  old  liveries ;  and 
the  twinkling  boxes,  in  which  the  happy  feasters  made-believe  to 
eat  slices  of  almost  invisible  ham ;  of  all  these  things,  ami  of  the 
gentle  Simpson,  tliat  kind  smiling  idiot,  who,  I  dare  say,  presided 
even  then  over  the  place— -Captain  William  Dobbin  did  not  take 
the  slightest  notice. 

He  carried  about  Amelia's  white  cashmere  shawl,  and  having 
attended  under  the  gilt  cockle-shell,  while  Mrs,  Salmon  performed 
the  Battle  of  Borodino  (a  savage  cantata  against  the  Coraican  up- 
start, who  had  lately  met  with  his  Russian  reverses) — Mr.  Dobbin 
tried  to  hum  it  as  he  walked  away,  and  found  he  was  humming — 
the  tune  which  Amelia  Sedley  sang  on  the  stairs,  as  she  came  down 
to  dinner. 

He  biu^t  out  laughing  at  himself;  for  the  truth  is,  he  could 
sing  no  bettor  than  an  owL 

It  is  to  be  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tliat  our  young 
people,  being  in  parties  of  two  and  two,  made  the  most  solemn 
promises  to  keep  together  during  the  evening,  and  separated  in  ten 
minutes  ail^rwunls.  Parties  at  VauxhaJl  always  did  separate,  but 
'twas  only  to  meet  a^-ain  at  supper-time,  when  they  could  talk  of 
their  mutual  adventures  in  the  interval. 

Wliat  were  tlie  ailventures  of  Mr.  Osborne  and  Miss  Amelia? 
That  is  a  secret.  But  be  sure  of  this — they  were  perfectly  happy, 
and  correct  in  their  behnvioiu' ;  and  as  they  had  been  in  the  hatdt 
of  being  together  any  time  these  fifteen  years,  their  tfte-a-trtt-  offered 
no  particular  novelty. 

But  when  Miss  Itebccca  Sharp  and  her  stout  companion  lost 
themselves  in  a  solitary  walk,  in  which  there  were  not  above  five 
score  mure  of  couples  similarly  straying,  they  both  felt  that  the 
situation  was  extremely  tender  an<l  critical,  and  now  or  never  was 
the  moment,  Miss  Sharp  thought,  to  provoke  that  declaration  which 
was  trembling  on  tlie  timid  lips  of  Mr,  Sedley.  They  had  previ- 
ously been  to  the  panorama  of  Moscow,  where  a  rude  fellow,  trying 
on  Miss  Sharp's  font,  caused  her  to  tall  back  with  a  little  shriek 
into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Sedley,  and  this  little  incident  increased  the 
tenderness  and  confidence  of  that  gentleman  to  such  a  d^ree,  that 
he  told  her  several  of  his  &vourito  Indian  stories  over  again  for,  at 
least,  the  sixth  time. 

"  How  I  should  like  to  see  India ! "  said  Rebecca. 
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"  Should  you  % "  said  Joeeph,  with  a  most  Villing  tendenieas ; 
and  was  no  doubt  about  to  follow  up  this  artful  interrogatory  by  a 
question  still  more  tender  (for  he  puffed  and  panted  a  great  deal, 
and  Bebecca's  hand,  which  was  placed  near  his  heart,  could  count 
the  feverish  pulsations  of  that  organ),  when,  oh,  provoking !  the  bell 
rang  for  the  fireworks,  and,  a  great  scuffling  and  running  taking 
place,  these  interesting  lovers  were  obliged  to  follow  in  the  stream 
of  people. 

Captain  Dobbin  had  some  thoughts  of  joining  the  party  at 
supper ;  as,  in  truth,  he  found  the  Vauxhall  amusements  not  par- 
ticularly lively^ — but  he  paraded  twice  before  the  box  where  the 
now  united  couples  were  met,  and  nobody  took  any  notice  of  him. 
Covers  were  laid  for  foiu'.  The  mated  pairs  were  prattling  away 
quite  happily,  and  Dobbin  knew  be  was  as  clean  forgotten  as  if  he 
had  never  existed  in  this  world. 

"  I  should  only  be  de  trojt,"  said  the  Captain,  looking  at  them 
rather  wistfully.  "  I'd  best  go  and  talk  to  the  hennit," — and  so 
he  strolled  off  out  of  the  bum  of  men,  and  noise,  and  clatter  of  the 
banquet,  into  the  <brk  walk,  at  the  end  of  which  lived  that  well- 
known  pasteboard  Solitary.  It  wasn't  very  good  fun  for  Dobbin — 
and,  indeed,  to  be  alone  at  Vausball,  I  have  founil,  from  my  own 
experience,  to  be  one  of  the  moat  dismal  sports  ever  entered  into  by 
a  bachelor. 

The  two  couples  were  perfectly  liappy  then  in  their  box  :  where 
the  most  delightfiU  and  intimate  conversation  took  place.  Joa  was 
in  his  glory,  ordering  about  the  waiters  with  great  majesty.  He 
made  the  salad ;  and  uncorked  the  cbamimgne ;  and  carved  the 
cliickens ;  and  ate  and  drank  the  greater  jiart  of  the  retroshments  on 
the  tables.  Finally,  he  insisted  upon  having  a  bowl  of  rack  pmu-h ; 
everybody  had  rack  punch  at  Vauxhall.     "  Waiter,  rack  punch." 

That  bowl  of  rack  punch  was  the  cause  of  all  tliia  liistory.  And 
why  not  a  ix>*l  of  nick  punch  as  well  a.i  nny  other  cause  1  Was 
not  a  bowl  of  prussic  acid  the  cause  of  Fair  Rosamond's  retiring 
from  the  world  J  Was  not  a  bowl  of  wine  the  cause  of  the  demise 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  or,  at  least,  does  nut  Dr.  Lem])ri^re  say  sot 
—so  did  this  bowi  of  rack  punch  influence  the  fotes  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  this  "  Novel  without  a  Hero,"  which  we  are  now 
relating.  It  influenced  their  life,  although  most  of  tliem  did  not 
taste  a  drop  of  it. 

The  young  ladies  diri  not  drink  it ;  Osborne  did  not  like  it ;  and 
tbe  consequence  was  that  Jos,  that  fat  ijounnaii'l,  drank  up  the 
whole  contents  of  the  bowl ;  and  the  consequence  of  his  drinking 
up  the  whole  contents  of  the  bowl  was,  a  liveliness  whicli  at  first 
was  astonishing,  sJid  then  became  almost  painful ;  for  he  talkfxl  and 
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laughed  so  loud  as  to  bring  ecores  of  listeners  round  the  box,  much 
to  the  coniiision  of  the  insocent  party  within  it ;  and,  volunteering 
to  tdng  a  Bong  (which  he  did  in  that  maudlin  high  key  peculiar  to 
gentlemen  in  an  inebriated  state),  he  almost  drew  away  the  audience 
who  were  gathered  round  the  musicians  in  the  gilt  scollop-flhell,  and 
received  from  his  hearers  a  great  deal  of  applause. 

"  Brayvo,  Fat  uu  ! "  said  one  ;  "  Angcore,  Daniel  Lambert  ! " 
Bud  another ;  "  What  a  figure  for  the  tiglit-rope ! "  exclaimed 
another  wag,  to  the  inexpressible  alarm  of  the  ladies,  and  the  great 
anger  of  Mr.  Osborne. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Joe,  let  us  get  up  and  go,"  cried  that 
gentleman,  and  the  young  women  rose, 

"Stop,  my  dearest  diddle-diddle-darling,"  shouted  Jos,  now  as 
bold  as  a  lion,  and  clasping  Mies  Rebecea  round  the  waist.  Rebecca 
started,  but  she  could  not  get  away  her  hand.  The  laughter  outside 
redoubled.  Jos  continued  to  drink,  to  make  love,  an<l  to  sing ;  and, 
winking  and  waving  his  glass  gracefully  to  his  audience,  challenged 
all  or  any  to  come  in  and  take  a  share  of  his  punch. 

Mr.  Osborne  was  just  on  the  point  of  knocking  down  a  gentleman 
in  top-boots,  wlio  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  invitation,  and 
a  commotion  seemeil  to  be  inevitable,  when  by  the  greatest  good  luck 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dobbin,  who  ha<l  been  walking  about 
the  Gardens,  stepped  up  to  the  box.  "  Be  off,  you  fools  1 "  said  this 
gentleman — shouldering  off  agreat  number  of  the  crowd,  who  vanishwl 
presently  before  his  cocked  hat  and  fierce  appearance — and  he  entered 
the  box  in  a  most  agitat«<l  state. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Dobbin,  where  have  you  been  t "  Osborne  said, 
seizing  the  wliitc  cashmere  shawl  from  iiis  friend's  arm,  anil  huddling 
up  Amelia  in  it. — "Make  yourself  useful,  and  take  charge  of  Joe 
here,  whilst  I  take  the  iudies  to  the  carriage." 

Jos  was  foe  rising  to  interfere—  but  a  single  push  from  Osborne's 
finger  sent  him  pulling  back  into  his  seat  again,-  and  the  lieutenant 
was  eimbled  to  remove  the  ladies  in  safety.  Jos  kissed  bis  hand  to 
them  as  they  retreated,  and  hiccupped  out  "  Bless  you  !  Bless  you  !  " 
Then,  seizing  Captain  Dobbin's  hand,  and  weeping  in  the  most  pitiAil 
way,  he  confided  to  timt  gentlemaB  the  secret  of  his  loves.  He  adored 
that  girl  who  liad  just  gone  out ;  he  hail  broken  her  heart,  he  knew 
he  had,  by  his  conduct ;  lie  would  marry  her  next  morning  at  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Sjuare ;  he'd  knock  up  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  Lambeth  :  he  would,  by  Jove  !  r.nd  have  him  in  readiuess  ; 
and,  acting  on  this  hint,  Captain  Dobbin  shrewdly  induced  him  to 
leave  tlie  Gardens  and  liasten  to  Lambetli  Palace,  and,  when  once  out 
of  the  gates,  easily  conveyed  Mr.  Jos  Swlley  into  a  hackney-coach, 
which  deposited  him  safely  at  his  lodgings. 
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Q«OTge  OBbome  conducted  the  girla  home  in  safety  :  and  when 
the  door  wm  closed  upon  them,  and  aa  he  walked  acroaa  Russell 
Square,  laughed  so  as  to  astonish  the  watchman.  Amelia  looked 
very  raefuUy  at  her  iriend,  as  they  went  upstaiis,  and  kissed  her, 
and  went  to  bed  without  any  more  talking. 

"  He  must  propose  to-morrow,"  thought  Rebecca.  "  He  called  roe 
his  soul's  darling,  four  times ;  he  squeezed  my  hand  in  Amelia's 
presence.  He  must  propose  to-morrow."  And  so  thought  Amelia, 
too.  And  I  dare  say  she  thought  of  the  dress  she  waa  to  wea*  as 
bridesmaid,  and  of  the  presents  which  she  should  make  to  her  nice 
little  sister-in-law,  aud  of  a  subsequent  ceremony  in  which  she  herself 
might  play  a  principal  part,  &c.,  and  &c.,  and  &c.,  and  &c. 

Oh,  ignorant  young  creatures !  How  Uttle  do  you  know  the 
eSect  cf  rack  punch !  What  is  the  rack  in  the  punch,  at  night,  to 
the  rack  in  the  lica<l  of  a  morning  1  To  (his  truth  I  can  voucJi  as  a 
man ;  there  is  no  headache  in  the  world  like  that  caused  by  Vaiix- 
hall  punch.  Through  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  I  can  remember 
the  consequence  of  two  glasses ! — two  wine-glassee  ! — -but  two,  upon 
the  honour  of  a  gentleman ;  and  Joiicph  Sedley,  who  had  a  liver 
complamt,  had  swallowed  at  least  a  quart  of  the  abominable 
mixture. 

That  next  morning,  wliich  Rebecca  thought  was  to  dawn  upon  her 
fortune,  fbimd  Sedley  groaning  in  agonies  which  the  pen  refuses  to 
describe.  Soda-water  was  not  invented  yet.  Small  beer — will  it  be 
believed  ! — was  the  only  drink  with  which  unhappy  gentlemen  soothed 
the  fever  of  their  previous  night's  potation.  With  this  mild  beverage 
before  him,  George  Osborne  found  the  ex-collector  of  BoggleyWollah 
gFoauing  on  the  sofa  at  his  lodgings.  Dobbin  was  already  in  the 
room,  good-naturedly  tending  his.  patient  of  the  night  before.  The 
two  officers,  looking  at  the  prostrate  Bacclianatian,  and  aekonce  at 
each  other,  exchanged  the  most  trightlul  sympathetic  grins.  Even 
Se«lley'B  valet,  the  most  solemn  and  correct  of  gentlemen,  with  tho 
muteness  and  gravity  of  an  imderlaker,  could  hardly  keep  his 
countenance  in  order,  as  he  looked  at  his  unfortunate  master. 

"  Mr.  Sedley  was  uncommon  wild  last  night,  sir,"  he  whispered 
in  confidence  to  Osborne,  as  the  Litter  mounted  the  stair.  "He 
wanted  to  fight  the  'ackncy-coachman,  sir.  The  Capting  was  obliged 
to  bring  him  upstaiis  in  his  lianua  like  a  babby."  A  momentary 
smile  flickered  over  Mr.  Brush's  features  as  he  spoke ;  iitstantly, 
however,  they  relapsed  into  tlieir  usual  un&thomabic  calm,  as  he 
flung  open  the  drawing-room  door  and  announced  "  Mr.  Hosbin." 

"How  are  you,  Sedley  J"  that  young  wag  began,  after  surveying 
his  Tictim.     "  No  bones  broke  t    There's  a  hackney-ccachman  down- 
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etaiis  with  a  black  ere,  and  a  tied-up  head,  vowing  bell  hare  tbe  law 
of  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,— law  ? "  Sedley  &mtly  asked. 

"FurthiushingbimUstni^t— didu'the,I>obbiiiI  Toahitotit, 
rir,  like  Mulyneux.  The  watohman  says  he  never  saw  a  fellow  go 
down  Mi  strni-^ht.     Ask  Dobbin." 

"  Yuu  'I'd  have  a  round  with  the  coachman,"  Captain  Dobtnn 
Baid,  "and  showed  [ilenty  of  fi^t  too." 

"Anil  that  fellow  with  the  whit«  mat  at  Vaozhall !  How  Joe 
drove  at  liim  I  How  the  women  screamed !  By  Jove,  ax,  it  did 
my  beHit  good  to  eee  you.  I  thought  you  civilians  had  no  plud ; 
but  I'll  never  get  in  your  way  when  you  are  in  your  cupe,  Joa." 

"  I  believe  I'm  very  terrible,  when  I'm  roneed,"  ejaculated  Job 
from  the  eo&,  anil  made  a  grimace  so  dreary  and  ludicrous,  that 
the  Captain''^  jNilitencas  could  restrain  him  no  longer,  and  be  and 
Osborne  fired  off  a  rin<nng  volley  of  laught*r. 

Osbomc  pursued  his  advantage  pilileaaly.  He  thought  Joe  a 
milksop.  He  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  the  martiage<]uestion 
pending  between  Jos  and  Reliecca,  and  waa  not  over  well  pleased 
that  a  member  of  a  fiimily  into  which  he,  Geoige  Osbtnue,  of 
the  — th,  was  going  to  many,  should  moke  a  mdsailiance  with  a 
little  noWly— a  little  upstart  govemesa.  "  You  hit,  you  poor  old 
fellow  ■  "  said  Osborne.  "  You  terrible  !  Why,  man,  yon  couldn't 
stand  —you  made  everybody  laugh  in  the  Gardens,  though  you  were 
crying  yourself.  You  were  maudlin,  Joe.  Don't  you  remember 
singing  a  song}" 

"A  what!"  Jos  asked. 

"A  sentimental  song,  and  calling  Rosa,  Sebccca,  what's  her 
name,  Ameliu's  little  friend — your  dearest  didtUe-diddle-darlingt" 
And  this  nithless  youny  fellow,  seizing  hold  of  Dobbin's  hand,  acted 
over  the  scene,  to  the  horror  of  the  original  performer,  and  in  ajrite 
of  Dobbin's  goodnatured  entreaties  to  him  to  have  mercy. 

"  Why  should  I  sj)are  him  f "  Osborne  said  to  his  fiiend'a  remon- 
strances, when  they  quitted  the  invali<t,  leaving  him  mider  the  hands 
of  Doctor  GuUop.  "  Wliat  the  deuce  right  has  lie  to  give  himself 
his  patronising  am,  and  make  fouls  of  us  at  Vauzhall  I  Who's  this 
little  school-girl  that  is  ogling  and  making  love  to  him  ?  Hang  it, 
the  fiimily's  low  enough  already,  without  ker.  A  governess  is  all 
very  well,  but  I'd  rather  have  a  latly  for  my  sister-in-law.  I'm  a 
liberal  matt  ;  hut  I've  proper  ]mde,  and  know  my  own  station  :  let 
her  know  hers.  And  I'll  take  duwu  that  great  hectoring  Nabob, 
and  prevent  him  from  being  made  a  greater  fool  than  he  is.  That's 
why  I  told  him  to  look  out,  lest  slie  brought  an  action  aj^inst  him." 

"I  suppose    you   know    best,"   Dobbin   said,    though   intlier 
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dubiously.  "You  always  were  a  Tory,  and  your  femily's  one  of 
the  oldeat  in  England,     But ■" 

"  Cone  and  see  the  girls,  and  make  love  to  Miss  Sharp  your- 
self," the  lieutenant  here  intemipt«d  hi£  friend ;  but  Captain  Dobbin 
declined  to  join  Osborne  in  his  daily  Tieit  to  the  young  ladies  in 
Ruasell  Square. 

As  George  walked  down  Southunpton  Row,  from  Holbom,  he 
hiughed  as  he  saw,  at  the  Sedley  Mansion,  in  two  different  etories, 
two  heads  on  the  look-out. 

The  fact  is,  Mias  Amelia,  in  the  drawing-room  balcony,  was  look- 
ing very  eagerly  towards  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  Square,  where  Mr. 
Osborne  dwelt,  on  the  watch  for  the  lieutenant  himself;  and  Miss 
Sharp,  from  her  little  bedroom  on  the  second-floor,  wns  in  observa- 
tion until  Mr.  Joseph's  great  form  should  heave  in  sight. 

"  Sister  Anne  is  on  the  wal^'h-tower,"  said  he  to' Amelia,  "  but 
there's  nobody  coming ; "  and  laughing  and  enjoying  the  joke  hugely, 
be  described  in  the  most  ludicrous  terms,  to  Miss  Sedley,  the  dismal 
condition  of  her  brother. 

"  I  think  it's  very  cruel  of  you  to  laugh,  Gcoige,"  she  said,  look- 
ing particularly  unhappy  ;  but  George  only  laughe<l  the  more  at  lier 
piteous  and  discomfited  mien,  persisted  in  thinking  the  joke  a  most 
diverting  one,  and  when  Kiss  Siiarp  came  downstaint,  Imntcred  her 
with  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  upon  the  efiect  of  her  charms  on  tlie 
&t  civilian. 

"  0  Miss  Sharp  !  if  you  could  but  see  him  this  morning,"  he  said 
— "  moaning  in  his  flowered  dressing-gown — writhing  on  his  sofa ; 
if  you  could  but  have  seen  him  lolling  out  his  tongue  to  GoUop  the 
apothecary." 

"  See  whom  t "  said  Kiss  Sharp, 

"  Whom  1  0  whom  t  Captain  Dobbin,  of  course,  to  whom  we 
were  all  so  attentive,  by  the  way,  last  night." 

"We  were  very  unkind  to  him,"  Emmy  said,  blushing  very 
much.     "  I — I  quite  forgot  him." 

"  Of  course  you  did,"  cried  Osborne,  still  on  the  laugh.  "  One 
can't  be  alwai/a  thinking  about  Dobbin,  you  know,  Amelia.  Can 
one.  Miss  Sharp  I " 

"  Except  when  he  overset  the  glass  of  wine  at  dinner,"  Miss 
Sharp  said,  with  a  haughty  mr  and  a  toes  of  the  head,  "  I  never  gave 
the  existence  of  Captain  Dobbin  one  single  moment's  consideration." 

"  Very  good.  Miss  Sharp,  I'll  tell  him,"  Osborne  said ;  and  as 
he  spoke  Miss  Sharp  began  to  liave  a  feeling  of  distnist  and  ]iatre<I 
towards  this  young  oflicer,  which  he  was  qiiite  unconscious  of  having 
inspired.  "  ffe  ia  to  make  fim  of  me,  is  he  I"  thonght  Rebecca. 
"  Has  he  been  laughing  about  me  to  Joseph !     Has  he  fr)giit«ned 
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himt  Perhaps  he  won't  come." — A  film  passed  over  her  eyee,  mkI 
her  heart  beat  quite  quick. 

"  You're  always  joking,"  said  she,  smiling  as  innocently  as  she 
could.  "Joke  away,  Mr.  George;  there's  nobody  to  defend  me." 
And  George  Osborne,  as  she  walked  away^and  Amelia  looked 
reprovingly  at  him — felt  some  little  manly  compunction  ibr  having 
inflicted  any  unnecessary  unkindnoss  upon  this  helpless  creature. 
"  My  dearest  Amelia,"  said  he,  "  you  are  too  good — t<xi  kind.  You 
don't  know  the  world.  I  do.  And  your  httle  friend  Miss  Sharp 
must  learn  her  station." 

"  Don't  you  think  Jos  will " 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear,  I  don't  know.  He  may,  or  may 
not.  I'm  not  his  master.  I  only  know  he  is  a  very  foolish,  vuu 
fellow,  and  put  my  dear  little  giri  into  a  very  painftd  and  awkward 
position  last  flight.  My  dearest  diddle^ddle-dorling !  "  He  was 
off  laughing  again ;  and  he  did  it  so  drolly  that  Emmy  laughed  t^xi. 

All  that  day  Jos  never  came.  But  Amelia  had  no  fear  about 
this ;  for  the  little  schemer  had  actually  sent  away  the  page,  Mr. 
Sambo's  aide-de-camp,  to  Mr.  Joseph's  lodgings,  to  oak  for  some 
book  he  bad  promised,  and  how  he  was;  and  the  reply  through 
Jos's  man,  Mr.  Brush,  was,  that  his  master  was  ill  in  bed,  and  had 
just  liad  the  doctor  with  him.  He  must  come  to-morrow,  she 
thought,  but  she  never  had  the  courage  to  speak  a  word  on  the 
subject  to  Rebecca ;  nor  did  that  young  woman  herself  allude  to  it 
in  tmy  way  during  the  whole  evening  after  the  night  at  VauxhaJL 

The  nest  day,  however,  as  the  two  young  ladiee  sate  on  the  sofa, 
pretondJDg  to  work,  or  to  write  letters,  or  to  read  novels.  Sambo 
came  into  the  room  with  his  usual  engaging  grin,  with  a  packet 
under  his  arm,  and  a  note  on  a  tray.  "  Note  from  Mr.  Jos,  Miss," 
says  Sambo. 

How  Amelia  trembled  as  she  opened  it ! 

So  it  ran  :— 

"Deae  Amelia, — I  send  you  the  Orphan  of  the  Forett.  I 
was  too  ill  ts  come  yesterday.  I  leave  town  today  for  Cheltenham. 
Pray  excuse  me,  if  you  can,  to  the  amiable  Miss  Sharp,  for  my  con- 
duct at  Vauxhall,  and  entreat  her  to  pardon  and  forget  every  word 
I  may  have  uttered  when  excil«d  by  that  fatal  supper.  As  soon  as 
I  have  recovered,  for  my  health  is  very  much  shaken,  I  shall  go  to 
Scotland  for  some  months,  and  am,  truly  yours, 

"Joa.  Sedlby," 

It  was  the  death-warrant.  All  was  over.  Amelia  did  not  dare 
to  look  at  Rebecca's  pale  &ce  and  buiuiug  eyes,  but  she  dropped 
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the  letter  into  her  friend's  kp ;  and  got  up,  mid  went  upstairs  to 
her  room,  and  cried  her  little  heart  out. 

Blenldnaop,  the  housekeeper,  there  sought  her  presently  with 
consolation,  ou  whose  shoulder  Amelia  wept  confidentially,  and  re- 
lieved herself  a  good  deal.  "  Don't  take  on,  Mias.  I  didn't  hke  to 
tell  you.  But  none  of  us  in  the  house  have  liked  her  esit^pt  at 
fust.  I  8or  her  with  my  own  eyes  readiug  your  Ma's  letters.  Pinner 
aaya  she's  always  about  your  trinket-box  and  drawers,  and  csery- 
U-Kly's  drawers,  and  she's  sure  she's  put  your  white  ribbing  into 
her  box." 

"  I  gave  it  her,  I  gave  it  her,"  Amelia  said. 

But  this  did  not  alter  Mrs,  Blenkinsop's  opinion  of  Miss  Sharp. 
"I  don't  trust  them  governesses,  Pinner,"  she  remarke<l  to  the 
maid.  "They  give  themselves  the  hairs  and  hupstarts  of  ladies, 
and  their  wages  is  no  better  than  you  nor  me." 

It  now  became  clear  to  every  soul  in  the  house,  except  poor 
Amelia,  that  Rebecca  should  take  her  de{iarture,  and  high  and  low 
(always  with  the  one  exception)  agreed  tliat  that  event  should  take 
place  aa  speedily  as  possible.  Our  good  cliiM  ransacked  all  her 
drawers,  cupboards,  reticules,  and  gimcrack  boxes— passed  in  review 
all  her  gowns,  fichus,  tags,  bobbins,  laces,  silk  stockings,  and  fallals 
—selecting  this  thing  and  that  and  the  other,  to  make  a  little  heap 
for  Rebecca.  And  going  to  her  pupa,  that  generous  British  mer- 
chant, who  had  promised  to  give  her  as  many  guineas  as  she  was 
years  old— she  begged  the  old  gentleman  to  give  the  money  to  dear 
Rebecca,  who  must  want  it,  while  she  tacked  for  nothing. 

She  even  made  George  Osborne  contribute,  and  nothing  loth 
(for  lie  was  as  free-handed  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the  army),  he 
went  to  Bond  Street,  and  bought  the  best  hat  and  spencer  that 
money  could  buy. 

"  That's  Geoi^'s  present  to  you,  Rebeci'a  dear,"  said  Amelia, 
quite  proud  of  the  bandbox  conveying  these  gifts.  "  What  a  taste 
he  has !    There's  nobody  like  him." 

"  Nobody,"  Rebecca  answered.  "  How  thankfn]  I  am  to  him  ! " 
She  was  thinking  in  her  heart,  "  It  was  George  Osborne  who  pre- 
vented my  marriage." — And  she  loved  George  Osborne  accordingly. 

She  made  her  preparations  for  departure  with  great  ea,uanunity  ; 
and  accepted  all  the  kind  little  Amelia's  presents,  after  just  the 
proper  degree  of  hesitation  and  reluctance.  She  vowed  eternal  grati- 
tude to  Mrs.  Sedley,  of  course ;  but  did  not  intrude  herself  upon  tliat 
good  lady  too  much,  who  was  embarraseeil,  and  evidently  wishing 
to  avoid  her.  She  kissed  Mr.  Sedley's  band,  when  he  presented 
her  with  the  purse ;  and  asked  permission  to  consider  him  for  the 
future  as  her  kind,  kind  Mend  and  protector.    Her  beliaviour  was  so 
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affecting  that  he  was  going  to  write  her  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds 

more;  but  lie  reatraine<l  his  feelings:  the  carriage  was  in  waiting 
to  take  him  to  dinner,  bo  he  tripped  away  with  a  "  God  blesa  you, 
ray  dear ;  always  eome  here  when  you  come  to  town,  you  know.— 
Drive  to  tlie  Mansion  House,  James." 

Finally  came  the  parting  with  Miss  Amelia,  over  which  picture 
I  intend  to  throw  a  veil.  But  after  a  scene  in  which  one  pereon 
was  in  earnest  and  the  other  a  perfect  performer — after  the  tenderest 
caresses,  the  most  pathetic  t^ra,  the  smelling-bottle,  and  some  of 
the  very  best  feelinfs  of  the  heart,  had  been  called  into  requisition — 
Bebecca  and  Amelia  parted,  the  former  vowing  to  love  her  friend 
for  ever  and  ever  and  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

CRAWLEY  OF  QUEEN'S  CR.WLEY 

AHONQ  the  most  respected  of  the  names  beginning  in  C, 
t\  which  the  Court-Guide  contained,  in  the  year  18 — ,  wna 
■*  *■  that  of  Crawley,  Sir  Pitt,  Baronet,  Great  Gaunt  Street, 
and  Queen's  Crawley,  Eauta.  This  honoiirahle  name  hud  figured 
constantly  also  in  the  Parliamentary  list  for  many  years,  in  con- 
jmiction  with  that  of  a  number  of  other  worthy  gentlemen  who 
sat  in  tuma  for  the  borough. 

It  ie  related,  with  re^^rd  to  the  borough  of  Queen's  Crawley, 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  iu  one  of  her  progreasea,  stopping  at  Crawley 
tu  breakiast,  waa  so  delighted  with  some  remarkably  tine  Hampsliire 
beer  which  was  tlien  presented  to  her  by  the  Crawley  of  the  day 
(a  handsome  gentleman  with  a  trim  beard  and  a  good  leg),  that  she 
forthwith  erected  Crawley  into  a  borough  to  eentl  two  members  to 
Parliament ;  and  the  place,  from  the  (lay  of  that  illufitrione  visit, 
took  the  name  of  Queen's  Crawley,  whicli  it  holds  up  to  the  present 
moment  And  though,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  those  mntations 
which  age  proiliices  in  empires,  cities,  and  boroughs.  Queen's  Crawley 
was  no  longer  so  populous  a  place  as  it  had  been  in  Queen  Bess's 
time — nay,  was  come  down  to  that  condition  of  borough  which 
used  to  be  denominated  rotten — yet,  as  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  woiUd  say 
with  perfect  justice  in  his  elegant  way,  "Rotten!  be  hanged — it 
produces  me  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a  year." 

Sir  Pitt  Crawley  (named  after  the  great  Commoner)  waa  the  son 
of  Walpole  Crawley,  first  Baronet,  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing- Wax 
Office  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  he  waa  impeached  for  pecula- 
tion, as  were  a  great  number  of  other  honest  gentlemen  of  those 
days ;  and  Walpole  Crawley  was,  as  neei:l  scarcely  he  said,  son 
of  John  Churchill  Cmwley,  numeii  after  the  celebrated  military 
commander  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  tiimily  tree  (which 
hiuigs  up  at  Queen's  Crawley)  fiuthermore  mentions  Charles  Stuart, 
afterwards  called  Barebones  Crawley,  son  of  the  Crawley  of  James 
the  First's  time ;  and  finally,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Crawley,  who  is 
represented  as  the  foreground  of  the  picture  in  his  forked  heard  and 
onnouT.     Out  of  his  waistcoat,  aa  usual,  grows  »  tree,  on  the  main 
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branches  of  which  the  above  illufitrious  names  are  inBcribed.  Cloee 
by  the  name  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Baronet  (the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir),  are  written  that  of  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Bute  Crawley 
(the  great  Commoner  was  in  disgrace  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
was  born),  rector  of  Crawley-cum-SnMlby,  and  of  variouB  other  male 
and  female  members  of  the  Crawley  femily. 

Sir  Pitt  was  firet  married  to  Grizzel,  eizth  daughter  of  Mmigo 
Binkie,  Lord  Binkie,  and  cousin,  in  consequence,  of  Mr.  Dundas. 
She  brought  him  two  eons :  Pitt,  named  not  bo  much  after  his 
father  aa  after  the  heavcn-bom  minister ;  and  Rawdon,  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  friend,  whom  hie  Majesty  George  IV.  forgot  so 
completely.  Many  years  afler  her  ladyship's  demise,  Sir  Pitt  led 
t«  the  altar  Rosa,  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  Dawson,  of  Mudbury,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daugliters,  for  whose  benefit  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp 
wtie  now  engaged  as  governess.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  young 
lady  was  come  into  a  family  of  very  genteel  connections,  and  was 
about  to  move  in  a  much  more  distinguished  circle  tlian  that  hurable 
one  whlcli  she  had  just  quitted  in  Russell  Square. 

She  had  received  her  orders  to  join  her  pupils,  in  a  note 
which  was  written  upon  an  old  envelope,  and  whidi  contained 
the  following  words  : — 

"  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  begs  Miss  Sharp  and  baggidge  may  be  hear 
on  Tuesday,  as  I  leaf  for  Queen's  Crawley  to-morrow  mumiug  er/y. 
"Gbeat  Gaunt  Stbeet." 

Rebecca  had  never  seen  a  baronet,  as  &r  as  siic  knew,  and  aa 
soon  as  she  had  taken  leave  of  Amelia,  and  counted  the  guineas  which 
good-natured  Mr.  Sedley  had  put  into  a  pmse  for  her,  and  as  soon  as 
she  had  done  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief  (which  opera- 
tion she  concluded  the  very  moment  the  carriage  hiid  turned  the 
comer  of  the  street),  she  began  to  depict  in  her  own  mind  what  a 
baronet  must  be.  "I  wonder,  does  he  wear  a  atari"  thought  she, 
"  or  is  it  only  lords  that  wear  stars  ]  But  he  will  be  very  handsomely 
dressed  in  a  court  suit,  with  ruffles,  anil  his  hair  a  little  powdered, 
like  Mr.  Wroughton  at  Covent  Garden.  I  suppose  he  will  be  awfully 
proutl,  and  that  I  shall  be  treated  most  contemptuously.  Still  I 
must  bear  my  hard  tot  as  well  as  I  can — at  least,  I  shall  be  amongst 
genUefolki,  and  not  witJi  vulgar  city  people  :  "  and  she  fell  to  think- 
ing of  her  Russell  Square  friends  with  that  very  same  philosophical 
bitterness  with  which,  in  a  certain  apologue,  the  fox  is  repre6ent«d 
as  speaking  of  the  grapes. 

Having  passed  through  Gaunt  Square  into  Great  Gaunt  Street, 
the  carriage  at  length  stopped  at  a  tall  gloomy  house  between  two 
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other  tall  gloomy  houses,  each  with  a  hatchment  over  the  middle 
drawing-room  window ;  aa  is  the  custom  of  houecB  in  Great  Gaunt 
Street,  in  wliicli  gloomy  locality  death  seems  to  reign  perpetual.  The 
ahutteis  of  the  first-floor  windows  of  Sir  Pitt's  mansion  were  closed — 
thoee  of  the  dining-room  were  partially  open,  and  the  blinds  neatly 
coyered  up  is  old  newspapers. 

John,  the  groom,  who  had  driven  the  carriage  alone,  did  not  care 
to  descend  to  ring  the  bell ;  and  so  prayed  a  passing  milk-boy  to 
perfbmi  that  office  for  him.  When  the  bell  was  rung,  a  hend  npp«ired 
between  the  interetices  of  the  dining-room  shutters,  and  the  door  vaa 
opened  by  a  man  in  drab  breechee  and  gaiters,  with  a  dirty  old  coat, 
a  foul  old  neckcloth  laahcd  roimd  his  bristly  neck,  a  shining  bald 
head,  a  leering  red  fi»ce,  a  pair  of  twinkling  grey  eyes,  aiiU  a  mouth 
perpetually  on  the  gria 

"  This  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  t "  says  John,  from  the  box. 

"  Ees,"  says  the  man  at  the  door,  with  a  nod. 

"  Hand  down  these  'ere  trunks  then,"  said  John. 

"  Hand  'n  down  yourself,"  said  the  porter, 

"  Don't  you  see  I  can't  leave  my  hoseea  t  Come,  licar  a  hand, 
my  fine  feller,  and  Miss  will  give  you  some  beer,"  said  John,  with  a 
horse-laugh,  for  he  waa  no  longer  respectfid  to  Miss  Sharp,  as  her 
connection  with  the  fomily  was  broken  off,  aud  as  site  luul  given 
nothing  to  the  servants  on  coming  away. 

The  bald-headed  man,  taking  his  hands  out  of  his  breeches 
pockets,  advanced  on  this  summons,  and  throwing  Miss  Sharp's 
trunk  over  his  shoulder,  carried  it  into  the  house. 

"  Take  this  basket  and  shawl,  if  you  please,  and  open  the  door," 
Bud  Miss  Sharp,  and  descended  from  the  carriage  in  much  indigna- 
tion. "  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Sedley  and  inform  him  of  yoiu"  conduct," 
said  she  to  the  groom. 

"Don't,"  rephed  that  functionary.  "I  hope  you've  forgot  nothinki 
Hiss  'Melia'a  gownds— have  you  got  them — as  the  lady's-maid  was' 
to  have  'ad  )  I  hope  they'll  fit  you.  Shut  the  door,  Jim,  you'll  get 
no  good  out  of  'er,"  continued  John,  pointing  with  his  thumb  towards 
Miss  Sharp :  "  a  bad  lot,  I  teU  you,  a  bad  lot,"  and  so  saying,  Mr. 
Sedley's  groom  drove  away.  The  truth  is,  he  was  attached  to  the 
lady's-inai<l  in  question,  and  indignant  that  she  should  have  been 
robbed  of  her  perquisites. 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  by  the  orders  of  the  individual  in 
gaiters,  Bebecca  found  that  apartment  not  more  cheerful  tlian  such 
rooms  usually  are,  when  genteel  families  are  out  of  town.  The 
fitithfid  chambers  seem,  as  it  were,  to  mourn  the  absence  of  their 
masteis.  The  turkey  carpet  has  rolled  itself  up,  and  retired  sulkily 
under  the  sideboard .-  the  pictures  have  liidden  their  faces  behind  old 
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sheets  of  brown  paper :  the  ceiling  lamp  ia  muffled  up  in  a  dismal 
Back  of  brown  holland  :  the  window-ciutains  iiave  disappeared  under 
all  Bortsof  shabby  envelopes  :  the  marble  bust  of  Sir  Walpole  Crawley 
u  lookiug  from  its  black  comer  at  tlie  bare  boards  and  the  oiled  fire- 
irons,  and  the  empty  card-racks  over  the  mantelpiece ;  the  cellaret 
has  lurked  away  behind  the  carpet :  the  chaire  are  tuined  up  beads 
and  tails  along  the  walls  :  and  in  the  dark  comer  opposite  the  statue 
is  an  old-fashioned  crabbed  knife-bos,  locked  and  sitting  on  a  dumb 
waiter. 

Two  kitchen  chairs,  and  a  round  table,  and  aji  attenuated  old 
poker  and  t^mgs  were,  however,  gathered  round  the  fire-place,  aa 
was  a  saucepan  over  a  f€eble  sputtering  fire.  There  was  a  bit  ol 
clieese  and  bread,  and  a  tin  candlestick  on  the  table,  and  a  littie  tdack 
porter  in  a  pint-pot. 

"Hail  your  dinner,  I  suppose  1  It  is  not  too  wann  for  you  I 
Like  a  drop  of  beer  J " 

"  Where  is  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  T "  said  Mias  Sharp  majesticallj. 

"  He,  he  !  I'm  Sir  Pitt  Crawley.  Beklect  you  owe  me  a  pint 
for  bringing  down  your  luggage.  He,  ho  !  Ask  Tinker  if  I  aynt.  Mis. 
Tinker,  Miss  Sharp ;  Miss  Governess,  Mrs,  Charwoman.    Ho,  bo  I " 

The  lady  addressed  as  Mrs.  Tinker,  at  this  moment  made  her 
appearance  with  a  pipe  and  a  paper  of  tobacco,  for  which  she  had 
been  tlespatchcil  a  minute  before  Miss  Sharp's  arrival ;  and  she  handed 
the  articles  over  to  Sir  Pitt,  who  had  taken  his  seat  by  the  fire. 

"  Where's  the  iarden  1 "  said  he.  "  I  gave  you  three-hal^icace. 
Where's  the  change,  olrl  Tinker  1 " 

"  There ! "  rejilied  Mrs.  Tinker,  flinging  down  the  coin ;  "  it's 
only  baronets  aa  cares  about  farthings." 

"  A  fivrthmg  a  day  is  seven  shillings  a  year,"  answered  the  M.P. ; 
"seven  shillings  a  year  is  the  interest  of  seven  guineas.  Take  care 
of  your  ^rthings,  old  Tinker,  and  your  guineas  will  come  quite  nat'ntl" 

"  Von  may  be  sure  it's  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  yomig  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Tinker  surlily;  "because  he  looks  to  bis  fiirthinga.  You'll 
know  him  better  afore  long." 

"  And  like  mo  none  the  worao,  Miss  Sharp,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  an  air  almost  of  politeness,  "  I  must  be  just  before  I'm 
generous." 

"  He  never  gave  away  a  farthing  in  his  life,"  growled  Tink^. 

"  Never,  and  never  will ;  it's  against  my  principle.  Go  and  get 
another  chair  from  the  kitchen.  Tinker,  if  you  want  to  sit  down ; 
and  then  well  have  a  bit  of  supper." 

Presently  tlic  Baronet  plunged  a  fork  into  th&  saucepan  on  the 
fire,  and  withdrew  from  the  pot  a  piece  of  tripe  and  an  onion,  which 
he  divided  into  pretty  equal  portions,  and  of  wliich  he  partook  with 
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Mra.  Tinker.  "  You  see,  Miss  Sharp,  when  I'm  not  here  Tinker's  on 
board  wages :  when  I'm  in  town  she  dines  with  the  family.  Haw  ! 
haw !  I'm  glad  Miss  Sharp's  not  hungry,  ain't  you,  Tink  1 "  And 
they  fell-to  upon  their  frugal  supper. 

After  supper  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  began  to  smoke  his  pipe ;  and 
when  it  became  quite  dark,  he  lighted  the  rushlight  in  the  tin  candle- 
stick, and  producing  from  an  interminable  pocket  a  huge  mass  of 
papers,  heg^  reading  them,  and  putting  them  in  order. 

"  I'm  here  on  law  business,  my  dear,  and  that's  how  it  happens 
that  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  such  a  pretty  travelling  companion 
to-mono w." 

"  He's  always  at  law  business,"  said  Mrs.  Tinker,  taking  up  the 
pot  of  porter. 

"  Drink  and  drink  about,"  said  the  Baronet.  "  Yes,  my  dear. 
Tinker  is  quite  right :  I've  lost  and  won  more  lawsuits  than  any 
man  in  England.  Look  here  at  Crawlej',  Bart.  v.  Snaffle.  I'll  throw 
him  over,  or  my  name's  not  Pitt  Crawley.  Podder  and  another 
versus  Crawley,  Bart.  Overseers  of  Snaily  parish  against  Crawley, 
Bart.  They  can't  prove  it's  common  :  I'll  defy  'em  ;  the  land's  mine. 
It  no  more  belongs  to  the  parish  than  it  does  to  you  or  Tinker  here. 
Ill  beat  'em,  if  it  cost  me  a  thousaml  guineas.  Look  over  the  i)ai>er8 ; 
you  may  if  you  like,  my  dear.  Do  you  write  a  go(3d  hand]  I'll 
make  you  useful  when  we're  at  Queen's  Crawley,  dci)end  on  it,  Miss 
Sharp.     Now  the  dowager's  dead  I  want  some  one." 

"  She  was  as  bad  as  he,"  said  Tinker.  "  She  took  the  law  of 
every  one  of  her  tradesmen ;  and  tiuned  away  forty-eight  footmen 
in  foiur  year." 

"  She  was  close — very  close,"  said  the  Baronet,  simply  ;  "  but  she 
was  a  valyble  woman  to  me,  and  saved  me  a  steward." — And  in  this 
confidential  strain,  and  much  to  the  Jimusement  of  the  new-comer, 
the  conversation  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  Whatever  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley's  qualities  might  be,  good  or  bad,  he  did  not  make  the 
least  disguise  of  them.  He  talked  of  himself  incessantly,  sometimes 
in  the  coarsest  and  vul.qarest  Hampshire  acc^^nt ;  sometimes  adopting 
the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world.  And  so,  with  injunctions  to  Miss 
Sharp  to  be  ready  at  five  in  the  morning,  he  bade  her  good  night. 
"  You'll  sleep  with  Tinker  to-night,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  a  big  bed,  and 
there's  room  for  two.     Lady  Crawley  died  in  it.     Groo<l-night." 

Sir  Pitt  went  oflf  after  tliis  benediction,  and  the  solemn  Tinker, 
rushlight  in  hand,  led  the  way  up  the  great  bleak  stone  stairs,  past 
the  great  dreary  drawing-room  doors,  with  the  handles  muffled  up  in 
paper,  into  the  great  fix)nt  bedroom,  where  La4ly  Crawley  had  slept 
her  last.  The  bed  and  chamber  were  so  funereal  and  gloomy,  you 
might  have  fimcied,  not  only  that  Lady  Crawley  died  in  the  room. 
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but  that  her  ghoet  inhabited  it.  Bebecca  eprajig  about  the  apart- 
ment, however,  with  the  greatest  liveiinesa,  and  had  peeped  into  tho 
huge  wanlrobes,  and  the  closets,  and  the  cupboards,  and  tried  the 
drawers  wliicli  were  locked,  and  examined  the  dreary  pictures  aiid 
toilette  appointments,  while  tlie  old  charwoman  waa  sayiug  her 
prayere.  "  I  shouldn't  like  to  sleep  in  this  yeer  bed  without  a  good 
conscience.  Miss,"  said  tlie  old  woman.  "  Tliere's  room  for  us  and  a 
half-dozen  of  ghosts  in  it,"  says  Rcbecta.  "Tell  me  all  about  Lady 
Crawley  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  and  everybody,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tinker." 

But  old  Tinker  was  not  to  be  pumped  by  this  little  cross-ques- 
tioner ;  and  signifying  to  her  that  bed  was  a  place  for  sleeping,  not 
conversation,  set  up  in  her  comer  of  the  bed  such  a  snore  as  only 
the  nose  of  innocence  can  produce.  Rebecca  lay  awake  for  a  long, 
long  time,  thinking  of  the  morrow,  and  of  the  new  world  into  which 
she  was  going,  and  of  her  chances  of  success  there.  The  nish- 
Ught  flickered  in  the  basin.  The  majitelpiece  cast  up  a  great  hhiik 
shadow,  over  half  of  a  mouldy  old  sampler,  which  her  dcfimct  ladyship 
had  worked,  no  doubt,  and  over  two  little  family  pictiurs  of  yoimg 
lads,  one  in  a  college  gown,  and  the  other  in  a  red  jacket  like  a  soldier. 
When  she  went  to  sleep,  Rebecca  chose  that  one  to  dream  about. 

At  four  o'clock,  on  such  a  roseate  summer's  morning  as  even 
made  Great  Qaunt  Street  look  chcerfid,  the  taithfiil  Tinker,  having 
wakened  her  bedfellow,  and  bid  her  prepare  for  departure,  unbarred 
and  unbolted  the  great  hall  door  (the  clanging  and  clapping  whereof 
startled  the  sleeping  echoes  in  the  street),  and  taking  her  way  into 
Oxford  Street,  summoned  a  coach  from  a  stand  there.  It  is  needless 
to  particularise  the  niunber  of  the  vehicle,  or  to  state  that  the  driver 
was  stationed  thus  early  in  the  iieighboiu'hood  of  Swallow  Street, 
in  hopes  that  some  young  buck,  reeling  homeward  from  the  tavern, 
might  need  the  aid  of  bis  vehide  and  pay  him  with  the  generosity 
of  intoxication. 

It  is  likewise  needless  to  say,  that  the  driver,  if  he  had  any  such 
hopes  as  those  above  stated,  was  grossly  disappointed  ;  and  that  the 
worthy  Baronet  whom  he  drove  to  the  City  did  nut  give  him  one 
single  penny  more  tliau  his  fare.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jehu  appealed 
and  stormed ;  that  he  flung  down  Misa  Sharp's  bandboxes  in  the 
gutter  at  the  'Necks,  and  swore  lie  woidd  take  the  law  of  liis  tare. 

"You'd  better  not,"  said  one  of  the  ostlers;  "it's  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley." 

"  So  it  is,  Joe,"  cried  the  Baronet,  approvingly ;  "  and  I'd  like 
to  see  the  man  can  do  me." 

"  So  should  oi,"  said  Joe,  grinning  sulkily,  and  mounting  the 
Baronet's  baggage  on  the  roof  of  the  coach. 

"  Keep  the  box  for  me.  Leader,"  exclaims  the  Member  of  Parlia- 
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meat  to  the  coachman ;  who  replied,  "  Yes,  Sir  Pitt,"  with  a  touch 
o{  hU  hat,  and  rage  in  his  muI  (fur  he  hiul  ])roiiiise<i  the  box  to  a 
yoaag  i-entleman  friini  Camliriilj,*,  who  would  have,  given  a  crown  to 
&  certainty),  and  Uias  Sharp  waa  accommodated  with  a  back  seat 
inside  the  carriage,  which  might  be  said  to  be  canning  her  into  the 
wide  world. 

How  the  foung  man  fwm  Cambrid^  Bulkily  put  hiB  five  great- 
ooate  in  front ;  but  was  reconciled  when  little  Miss  Sharp  was  made 
to  quit  the  carriage,  and  mount  up  beside  him—when  lie  covered  her 
up  in  one  of  his  Beigamins,  and  became  perfectly  good-humoured— 
how  the  asthmatic  gentleman,  the  prim  lady,  who  declared  upon  her 
sacred  honour  ehe  had  never  truvelled  in  a  public  carriage  before 
(there  is  always  such  a  lady  in  a  coach,— alas  !  was  ;  for  tlie  coaches, 
where  are  theyl),  and  the  fat  widow  with  the  brandy-bottle,  took 
tboT  places  inside — how  the  porter  asked  them  all  for  money,  and 
got  sizpeDce  from  the  gentleman  and  five  greasy  halfpence  from  the 
&t  widow— and  how  the  carriage  at  length  drove  away — now  thread- 
ing the  dark  lanes  of  Altjersgate,  anon  clattering  by  tlie  Blue  Cupola 
of  St.  Paul's,  jingling  rapidly  by  tlie  stnuigerB'  entry  of  Fleet-Market, 
which,  with  Eieter  'Change,  lias  now  Jeparted  to  the  world  of 
riiadows — how  they  passed  the  White  Bear  in  Piccadilly,  and  saw 
tiie  dew  rising  up  from  the  market-gardcna  of  Kniglitabridge—  how 
Tumbam-green,  Brentford,  Bagshot,  were  passed — need  not  be  told 
here.  But  the  writer  of  these  imgcs,  who  haa  purHueU  in  former 
days,  and  in  the  same  bright  weather,  the  same  remarkable  joiuney, 
cannot  but  think  of  it  with  a  sweet  and  tender  regret  Where  ia 
the  road  now,  and  its  merry  incidents  of  life  1  Is  there  no  Chelsea 
or  Greenwich  for  the  old  honest  pimple-noseil  coachmen  ?  I  wonder 
where  are  they,  those  good  fellows )  Is  old  Weller  alive  or  dead  1 
and  the  waiters,  yea,  and  the  inns  at  which  they  waited,  and  the  cold 
rounds  of  beef  inside,  and  the  stunted  ostler,  with  his  blue  nose  and 
clinking  pail,  where  is  he,  and  where  is  his  generation  "i  To  those 
great  geniuses  now  in  petticoats,  who  shall  write  novels  for  the 
beloved  reader's  children,  these  men  and  tilings  will  be  as  much 
legend  and  history  as  Nineveh,  or  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  Jack  Sheppard. 
For  them  stage-coaches  will  have  become  romances — a  team  of  four 
bays  as  febulous  as  Bucephalus  or  Black  Beiui.  Ali,  how  their  coats 
slione,  as  the  stable-men  pulled  their  clothes  olT,  and  away  they  went 
—ah,  how  their  tails  shook,  as  with  smoking  sides  at  the  stage's 
end  they  demurely  walked  away  Into  the  inn-yard.  Alas !  we  shall 
never  hear  the  bora  sing  at  midnight,  or  see  the  pike-gatea  fly  open 
any  more.  Whither,  however,  is  the  liglit  four-inside  Trafalgar  coach 
carrying  us  T  Let  us  be  set  down  at  Queen's  Crawley  without  further 
divagation,  and  see  how  Miss  Bebecca  Sharp  speeds  there. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

PRIVATE   AND   COyFIDENTI.iL 

Miss  Hebecca  Sharp  to  Miss  Amelia  SedUy,  Russell  Square, 
London.    (Free, — Pitt  Crawley.) 

MY  DEAREST,  SWEETEST  Ahelia, — With  what  mingled  joy  and 
Borrow  do  I  take  tip  the  pen  to  write  to  my  dearest  friend  ! 
Oh,  what  achange  between  to-day  and  yesterday  !  A'WIam 
friendless  and  alone ;  yesterday  I  was  at  home,  in  the  sweet  company 
of  a  sister,  whom  I  shall  ever,  ever  cherish  ! 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  in  what  tears  and  sadness  I  passed  the  fatal 
night  in  which  I  separated  from  yoii.  You,  went  on  Tnesday  to  joy 
and  happiness,  with  your  mother  and  your  devoted  young  soldier  by 
yonr  side ;  and  I  thought  of  yon  all  night,  dancing  at  the  Perkins's, 
the  prettiest,  I  am  sure,  of  all  the  yonng  ladies  at  tlie  Ball.  I  was 
brought  by  the  groom  in  the  old  carriage  to  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  town 
boiise,  where,  after  John  tJie  groom  had  behaved  most  rudely  and 
insolently  to  nie  (alas  !  'twas  safe  to  insult  |x>verty  and  misfortune  !), 
I  was  given  over  to  Sir  P. 'a  care,  and  maile  to  pass  the  night  in  an  old 
gloomy  be"l,  and  by  the  side  of  a  horrid  gloomy  old  eharwoman,  who 
keeps  the  house.     I  did  not  sleep  one  single  wink  the  whole  night. 

"  Sir  Pitt  is  not  what  we  silly  girls,  when  we  usmI  to  read  Ceeilia 
at  Chiswick,  imai^ned  a  baronet  must  have  been.  Anything,  indee<I, 
less  like  Lord  Orville  cannot  be  imagine<l.  Fancy  an  ol<l,  stumpy, 
short,  vulgar,  and  very  dirty  man,  in  old  clothes  and  shabby  old 
gaiters,  who  smokes  a  horrid  pipe  and  cooks  his  own  horrid  supper 
in  a  saucepan.  He  speaks  with  a  country  accent,  and  swore  a  great 
deal  at  tlie  old  charwoman,  at  the  hackney-coachman  who  drove  us 
to  the  inn  where  the  coach  went  from,  and  on  which  I  made  the 
journey  outside  for  the  greater  part  of  the  teaij. 

"  I  was  awakenwl  at  daybreak  by  the  clmrwomnn,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  inn,  was  at  first  plaa!<l  in  'ide  tlie  coach.  But,  when 
we  got  to  a  place  called  Leakington,  where  the  rain  began  to  fell 
very  heavily — will  you  believe  it  1 — I  wiis  forced  to  come  outside ;  for 
Sir  Pitt  is  a  proprietor  of  the  coach,  and  as  a  iwssenger  came  at 
Mudbury,  who  wanted  an  inside  place,  I  was  obliged  to  go  outside 
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in  the  rain,  where,  however,  a  young  gentleman  from  Cambridge 
CoU^e  sheltered  me  very  kindly  in  one  of  his  several  greatcoats. 

"  This  gentleman  and  the  guard  seemed  to  know  Sir  Pitt  very 
well,  and  laughed  at  him  a  great  deal.  They  both  agreed  in  calling 
him  an  old  screw  ;  which  means  a  very  stingy,  avaricious  person.  He 
never  gives  any  money  to  anybody,  they  said  (and  tliis  meanness  I 
hate)  ;  and  the  young  gentleman  made  me  remark  that  we  drove  very 
slow  for  the  last  two  stages  on  the  road,  because  Sir  Pitt  was  on  the 
box,  and  because  he  is  proprietor  of  the  horses  for  this  part  of  the 
journey.  *  But  won't  I  flog  *em  on  to  Stiimshmore,  when  I  take  the 
ribbons?*  said  the  young  Cantab.  'And  sarve  'em  right.  Master 
Jack,'  said  the  guard.  When  I  comprehcndal  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  and  that  Master  Jack  intended  to  drive  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  revenge  himself  on  Sir  Pitt's  horses,  of  course  I  laughed  too. 

"A  carriage  and  four  splendid  horses,  covered  with  armorial 
bearings,  however,  awaited  us  at  Mudbiuy,  foiu-  miles  from  Queen's 
Crawley,  and  we  made  our  entrance  to  the  baronet's  park  in  state. 
There  is  a  fine  avenue  of  a  mile  long  leathng  to  the  house,  and  the 
woman  at  the  lodge-gate  (over  the  pillars  of  which  are  a  serpent  and 
a  dove,  the  supporters  of  the  Crawley  arms)  made  us  a  number  of 
curtsies  as  she  flung  open  the  old  iron  carved  doors,  which  are  some- 
thing hke  those  at  odious  Chiswick. 

"  *  There's  an  avenue,'  said  Sir  Pitt,  *  a  mile  long.  There's  six 
thousand  pound  of  timber  in  them  there  trees.  Do  you  call  that 
nothing  1 '  He  pronounced  avenue — eveiuve,  and  nothing — nothink^ 
so  droU ;  and  he  had  a  Mr.  Hodson,  his  hind  from  Mudbury,  into  the 
carriage  with  him,  and  they  talked  about  distraining,  and  selling  up, 
and  draining  and  subsoihng,  and  a  great  deal  about  tenants  and  farm- 
ing— much  more  than  I  could  understand.  Sam  Miles  had  been 
caught  poaching,  and  Peter  Bailey  had  gone  to  the  workhouse  at  List. 
*  Serve  him  right,'  said  Sir  Pitt ;  *  him  and  his  family  has  been  cheat- 
ing me  on  that  farm  these  hundred  and  fifty  years.'  Some  old 
tenant,  I  suppose,  who  could  not  pay  his  rent.  Sir  Pitt  might  have 
said  *  he  and  his  fiimily,'  to  be  sure ;  but  rich  baronets  do  not  need 
to  be  carefiil  about  grammar,  as  poor  governesses  must  be. 

"  As  we  passed,  I  remarked  a  beautiftd  church-spire  rising  above 
some  old  elms  in  the  park  ;  and  before  them,  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn, 
and  some  outhouses,  an  old  red  house  with  tall  chimneys  covered 
with  ivy,  and  the  windows  shining  in  the  sun.  *Is  that  your 
church,  sir  ] '  I  said. 

"  *  Yes,  hang  it "  (said  Sir  Pitt,  only  he  used,  dear,  a  much 
toickeder  toord) ;  how's  Buty,  Hodson  ?  Buty's  my  brother  Bute,  my 
dear — my  brother  the  parson.    Buty  and  the  Beast,  I  call  him,  ha,  ha  !* 

"  Hodson  laughed  too,  and  then  looking  more  grave  and  nodding 
1  E 
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his  head,  Boid,  '  I'm  afraid  he'e  better,  Sir  Pitt  He  vaa  out  on  his 
pony  yefiterday,  looking  at  our  com.' 

" '  Looking  after  hia  tithes,  hang  'un  (only  he  used  the  same 
wicked  worf).  Will  brandy  and  water  never  kill  him  ?  He's  as 
tough  as  old  whatdyecallum^old  Methusalem.' 

"  Mr.  Hodson  laughed  again.  '  The  youag  men  is  home  from 
college.     They've  whopped  John  Scroggins  till  he's  well-nigh  dead.' 

" '  Whop  my  second  keeper ! '  roared  out  Sir  Pitt, 

"  '  He  was  on  the  parson's  ground,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Hodson ;  and 
Sir  Pitt  in  a  iiiry  Bwore  that  if  ever  he  caught  'em  poaching  on  his 
ground,  he'd  transport  'em,  by  the  lord  lie  would.  However,  he  said, 
'  I've  sold  the  presentation  of  the  living,  Hodson ;  none  of  that  breed 
shall  get  it,  I  war'nt ; '  and  Mr.  Hodson  said  he  was  quite  right :  and 
I  have  no  doubt  from  this  that  the  two  brothers  are  at  variance— as 
brothers  often  are,  and  sisters  t<Ki.  Don't  you  remember  the  two  Miss 
Semtchleys  at  Chiswick,  how  they  used  always  to  fight  and  quarrel 
— and  Mary  Box,  how  she  was  always  thumping  LotiisaT 

"Presently,  seeing  two  little  boys  gathering  sticks  iu  the  wood, 
Mr.  Hodson  jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  at  Sir  Pitt's  order,  and  ruahed 
upon  them  with  his  whip.  'Pitch  into  'en*,  Hodson,'  roared  the 
Baronet;  'flog  their  little  souls  out,  and  bring  'em  up  to  the  house, 
the  vagabonds ;  I'll  commit  'cm  as  sure  as  my  name's  Pitt."  And 
presently  we  heard  Mr,  Hodson's  whip  cracking  on  the  shoiUders  of 
the  poor  little  blubbering  wretches,  and  Sir  Pitt,  seeing  that  the 
malcfaetors  were  in  custody,  drove  on  to  the  hall. 

"All  the  servants  were  ready  to  meet  us,  and 


"Here,  my  dear,  I  was  interrupted  last  night  by  a  dreadful 
thumping  at  iny  door:  and  who  do  you  tliink  it  was!  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley  in  his  night-cap  and  dressing-gown,  such  a  figure !  As  I 
shrank  away  from  such  a  visitor,  he  came  forward  and  seized  my 
candle.  '  No  candles  aft«r  eleven  o'clock.  Miss  Becky,'  said  he,  '  Go 
to  be<l  in  the  dark,  you  pretty  little  hussey  !  (that  is  what  he  called 
me),  '  and  unless  you  wish  me  to  come  for  the  candle  every  night, 
mind  and  be  in  b«l  at  eleven,'  And  with  this,  he  and  Mr.  Horrocks 
the  butler  went  ofi"  laughing.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  encourage 
any  more  of  their  visits.  They  let  loose  two  immense  blood-hotmds 
at  night,  which  all  last  night  were  yelling  and  howling  at  the  moon. 
'  I  call  the  dog  Gorer,'  said  Sir  Pitt ;  '  he's  killed  a  man  that  dog  has, 
and  is  master  of  a  bull,  and  the  mother  I  used  to  call  Floi^a ;  but  now 
I  calls  her  Aroarer,  for  she's  too  old  to  bite.     Haw,  haw ! ' 

"  Before  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley,  which  is  an  odious  old- 
foshiooed  red  brick  mansion,  with  toll  chimneys  and  gables  of  the 
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style  of  Queen  Bess,  there  is  a  terrace  flanked  by  the  fiimily  dove 
and  serpent,  and  on  which  the  great  hall-door  opens.  And  oh,  my 
dear,  the  great  hall  I  am  sure  is  as  big  and  as  glum  as  the  great  hall 
in  the  dear  castle  of  Udolpho.  It  has  a  large  fireplace,  in  which  we 
might  put  half  Miss  Pinkerton's  school,  and  the  grate  is  big  enough 
to  roast  an  ox  at  the  very  least.  Round  the  room  hang  I  don't  know 
how  many  generations  of  Crawleys,  some  with  beards  and  ruffs,  some 
with  huge  wigs  and  toes  timied  out,  some  dressed  in  long  straight  stays 
and  gowns  that  look  as  stiff  as  towers,  and  some  with  long  ringlets, 
and  oh,  my  dear !  scarcely  any  stays  at  all.  At  one  end  of  the  hall 
is  the  great  staircase  all  in  black  oak,  as  dismal  as  may  be,  and  on 
either  side  are  tall  doors  with  stags'  heads  over  them,  leading  to  the 
billiard-room  and  the  Hbrary,  and  the  great  yellow  saloon  and  the 
morning-rooms.  I  think  there  are  at  least  twenty  bedrooms  on  the 
first-floor ;  and  one  of  them  has  the  bed  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
slept ;  and  I  have  been  taken  by  my  new  pupils  through  all  these 
fine  apartments  this  morning.  They  are  not  rendered  less  gloomy,  I 
promise  you,  by  having  the  shutters  always  shut ;  and  there  is  scarce 
one  of  the  apartments,  but  when  the  light  was  let  into  it,  I  expected 
to  see  a  ghost  in  the  room.  We  have  a  school-room  on  the  second- 
floor,  ^ith  my  bedroom  leading  into  it  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the 
young  ladies  on  the  other.  Then  there  are  Mr.  Pitt's  apartments 
— Mr.  Crawley,  he  is  called — the  eldest  son,  and  Mr.  Rawdon 
Crawley's  rooms — he  is  an  officer  like  somebody,  and  away  with  his 
regiment.  There  is  no  want  of  room  I  assure  you.  You  might 
lodge  all  the  people  in  Russell  Square  in  the  house,  I  think,  and 
have  space  to  spare. 

"  Half-an-hour  after  our  arrival,  the  great  dinner-bell  was  nmg, 
and  I  came  down  with  my  two  pupils  (they  are  very  thin  insignificant 
little  chits  of  ten  and  eight  years  old).  I  came  (lown  in  your  dear 
muslin  gown  (about  which  that  odious  Mrs.  Pinner  was  so  rude, 
because  you  gave  it  me) ;  for  I  am  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
fitmUy,  except  on  company  days,  when  the  young  ladies  and  I  are 
to  dine  upstairs. 

"  Well,  the  great  dinner-bell  rang,  and  we  all  assembled  in  the 
little  drawing-room  where  my  Lady  Crawley  sits.  She  is  the  second 
Lady  Crawley,  and  mother  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was  an  iron- 
monger's daughter,  and  her  marriage  was  thought  a  great  match. 
She  looks  as  if  she  had  been  handsome  once,  and  her  eyes  are  always 
weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  beauty.  She  is  pale  and  meagre  and 
high-shouldered ;  and  has  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself,  evidently. 
Her  stepson,  Mr.  Crawley,  was  likewise  in  the  room.  He  was  in 
fidl  dress,  as  pompous  as  an  undertaker.  He  is  pale,  thin,  ugly, 
silent ;  he  has  thin  legs,  no  chest,  hay-coloured  whiskers,  and  straw 
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coluured  hair.  He  is  the  very  picture  of  hifl  sainted  mother  over  the 
mantelpiece — GriaelilA  of  the  noble  house  of  Binlde. 

"  'Thia  ia  the  new  goTenieaa,  Mr.  Crawley,'  said  I^dy  Crawley, 
coming  forwani  and  taking  m;  hand.     '  Miss  Sharp.' 

" '  0  ! '  said  Mr.  Crawley,  and  pushed  hb  head  onc«  forward  and 
began  ag^n  to  read  a  great  pamphlet  with  which  he  was  busy. 

" '  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  my  girls,'  aaid  Lady  Crawley,  with 
her  pink  eyes  always  Adl  of  tears. 

" '  Law,  Ma,  of  couree  ehe  will,'  said  the  eldest :  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  I  need  not  be  a&aid  of  that  woman. 

" '  My  lady  ia  serred,'  says  the  Butler  in  black,  in  an  immense 
white  sliirt-fHIl,  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  Queen 
Elimbeth'B  ruffe  depicted  in  the  hall ;  and  so,  taking  Mr.  Crawley's 
arm,  Rhe  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  whither  I  followed  with 
my  little  pupils  in  each  hand. 

"  Sir  Pitt  was  already  in  the  room  with  a  silver  jng.  He  had 
just  been  to  tlie  ceUar,  and  was  in  full  drees  too ;  that  is,  he  had 
taken  his  gaiters  off,  and  showed  his  little  dumpy  legs  in  black 
worsted  stockings.  The  sideboard  was  covered  with  glistening  old 
plate — old  cupe,  both  gold  and  silver  ;  old  salvers  and  craet^tands, 
like  Rundetl  and  Bridge's  shop.  Everything  on  the  table  was  in 
silver  too,  and  two  footmen,  with  red  h^r  and  eanary-coloured 
liveries,  stood  on  either  side  of  the  sideboard. 

"  Mr.  Crawley  said  a  long  grace,  and  Sir  Pitt  said  amen,  and 
the  great  silver  dish-covers  were  removed. 

" '  Wliat  have  we  for  dinner,  Betay  1 '  said  the  Baronet. 

"  '  Mutton  broth,  I  believe,  Sir  Pitt,*  answered  Lady  Crawley. 

" '  Mouton  aux  navett,'  added  the  Butler  gravely  (pronounce,  if 
yoji  please,  moutougonawy) ;  '  and  the  soup  is  potage  de  mouton  a 
VEcotsaiae.  The  side-dishes  contain  jionimes  de  terre  aw  Jtatvrel, 
and  cJumJIeiir  h  Veau.' 

" '  Mutton's  mutton,'  said  the  Baronet,  '  and  a  devilish  good 
thing.     What  thip  was  it,  Horrocks,  and  when  did  you  kill  J ' 

"  '  One  of  the  black-faced  Scotch,  Sir  Pitt :  we  killed  on  Thursday.' 

» '  Who  took  any  1 ' 

" '  Steel,  of  Mudbury,  took  the  saddle  and  two  legs.  Sir  Pitt ; 
but  he  soys  the  last  was  too  young  and  confounded  woolly.  Sir  Pitt.' 

" '  Will  you  take  some  potage.  Miss  ah — Misa  Blunt  1 '  said  Mr, 
Crawley. 

"  '  Capital  Scotch  broth,  my  dear,'  said  Sir  Pitt,  '  though  th^ 
call  it  by  a  Fnmch  name.' 

"  '  I  believe  it  is  the  custom,  sir,  in  decent  society,'  said  Mr. 
Crawley  haughtily,  '  to  call  the  dish  as  I  have  called  it ; '  and  it 
was  served  to  us  on  silver  soup-plates  by  the  footmen  in  the  canary 
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coats,  with  the  mouton  aux  navels.  Then  '  ale  and  water '  were 
brought,  and  served  to  ns  young  ladies  in  wine-glasses.  I  am 
not  a  judge  of  aJe,  but  I  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience  I 
prefer  water. 

"  While  we  were  enjoying  our  repast,  Sir  Pitt  took  occasion  to 
ask  what  had  become  of  the  shoidders  of  the  mutton- 

"  *  I  believe  they  were  eaten  in  the  servants'  hall,'  said  my  lady 
humbly. 

"  *  They  was,  my  lady,'  said  Horrocks,  '  and  precious  little  else 
we  get  there  neither.* 

"  Sir  Pitt  burst  into  a  horse  laugh,  and  continued  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Horrocks.  '  That  there  little  black  pig  of  the  Kent 
sow's  breed  must  be  uncommon  fat  now.' 

"  *  It's  not  quite  busting,  Sir  Pitt,'  said  the  Butler  with  the 
gravest  air,  at  which  Sir  Pitt,  and  with  him  the  young  ladies,  this 
time,  began  to  laugh  violently. 

"  *  Miss  Crawley,  Miss  Rose  Crawley,'  said  Mr.  Crawley,  *  your 
laughter  strikes  me  as  being  exceedingly  out  of  place.' 

"  *  Never  mind,  my  lord,'  said  the  Baronet,  *  we'll  try  the  porker 
on  Satimiay.  Kill  un  on  Satunlay  morning,  John  Horrocks.  Miss 
Sharp  adores  pork,  don't  you,  Miss  Sharp  ] ' 

"  And  I  think  this  is  all  the  convei'sation  that  I  remember  at 
dinner.  When  the  repast  was  concluded  a  jug  of  hot  water  was 
placed  before  Sir  Pitt,  with  a  case-bottle  containing,  I  believe,  rum. 
Mr.  Horrocks  served  myself  and  my  pupils  with  three  little  glasses 
of  wine,  and  a  bumper  was  poured  out  for  my  lady.  When  we 
retired,  she  took  from  her  work-drawer  an  enormous  int<?rminable 
piece  of  knitting  ;  the  young  ladies  began  to  play  at  cribbage  with 
a  dirty  pack  of  cards.  We  had  but  one  candle  Hghted,  but  it  was  in 
a  magnificent  old  silver  candlestick,  and  after  a  very  few  questions 
from  my  lady,  I  had  my  choice  of  amusement  between  a  volume  of 
sermons,  and  a  pamphlet  on  the  corn-laws,  which  Mr.  Crawley  had 
been  reachng  before  dinner. 

"  So  we  sat  for  an  hoiu*  until  steps  were  heard. 

"  *  Put  away  the  cards,  girls,'  cried  my  lady,  in  a  great  tremor ; 
*  put  down  Mr.  Crawley's  books.  Miss  Sharp : '  and  these  orders 
had  been  scarcely  obeyed,  when  Mr.  Crawley  entered  the  room. 

"  *  We  will  resume  yesterday's  discoiuse,  yoimg  ladies,'  said  he, 
'  and  you  shall  each  read  a  page  by  turns ;  so  that  Miss  a — Miss 
Short  may  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  you ; '  and  the  poor  girls 
b^an  to  spell  a  long  dismal  sermon  delivered  at  Bethesda  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  on  behalf  of  the  mission  for  the  Chickasaw  Indians. 
Was  it  nc»t  a  charming  evening  ? 

"  At  ten  the  servants  were  told  to  call  Sir  Pitt  and  the  house- 
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hold  to  in«yeis.  Sir  Pitt  came  in  fiist,  7ei7  much  flushed,  and 
rather  unst^y  in  bis  gait ;  and  ailer  tiim  the  butler,  the  canariea, 
Mr.  Crawley's  man,  three  other  men,  smelling  very  much  of  the 
stable,  and  four  women,  one  of  whom,  I  remarked,  was  veiy  much 
over-drease<l,  aad  who  flung  me  a  look  of  great  scom  as  she  plumped 
down  on  her  knees. 

"  Afler  Mr.  Crawley  lia<l  done  haranguing  and  expounding,  we 
received  oiir  candles,  and  then  we  went  to  bed ;  and  then  I  waa 
disturbed  in  my  writing,  as  I  have  described  to  my  dearest,  sweetest 
Amelia. 

"  Good  night.     A  thousand,  thousand,  thousand  kisses  ! 

"  Saturday. — This  morning,  at  five,  I  heard  the  shrieking  of  the 
little  black  pig.  Rose  and  Violet  introduced  me  to  it  yesterday ; 
and  to  the  stables,  and  to  the  kennel,  and  to  the  gardener,  who  waa 
picking  fruit  to  send  to  market,  and  from  whom  they  begge<l  hard 
a  bimch  of  hot-house  grapes ;  but  he  said  that  Sir  Pitt  had  num- 
bered every  '  Man  Jack '  of  them,  and  it  would  be  as  much  as  hia 
place  was  worth  to  give  any  away.  The  darling  girls  caught  a 
colt  in  a  paddock,  and  aaked  me  if  I  would  ride,  and  began  to 
ride  themselves,  when  the  groom,  coming  with  horrid  oaths,  drove 
them  away. 

"  Lady  Crawley  is  always  knitting  the  worstefl.  Sir  Pitt  is 
always  tipsy,  every  night ;  and,  I  believe,  sits  with  Horrocks,  the 
butler.  Mr.  Crawley  always  reads  sermons  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  is  locked  up  in  his  study,  or  else  rides  to  Mudbiuy,  on 
county  buBiiiBss,  or  to  Squaahmore,  where  he  preaehes,  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  to  the  tenants  there. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  grateful  loves  to  your  dear  papa  and 
mamma.  Is  yoiu-  poor  brother  recovered  of  his  rack-punch  1  Oh, 
ilear !  Oh,  dear !  How  men  should  beware  of  wicked  punch  ! — 
Ever  and  ever  thine  own  Rebecca." 

Everything  considered,  I  think  it  is  quite  as  well  for  our  dear 
Amelia  Sedley,  in  Russell  Stjiiare,  that  Misa  Sharp  and  she  are 
parted.  Rebecca  is  a  droll  fimny  creature,  to  be  sure ;  and  those 
descriptions  of  the  poor  lady  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  beauty,  and 
the  gentleman  "  with  hay-coloured  whiskers  and  atraw-coloured 
htur,"  are  very  smart,  doubtless,  and  show  a  great  knowle<lgc  of  the 
worid.  That  she  might,  when  on  her  knees,  have  been  thinking  of 
something  better  than  Miss  Horrocks'a  ribbons,  has  possibly  struck 
both  of  us.  But  my  kind  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  this 
history  haa  "  Vanity  Fair "  for  a  title,  and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a 
very  vain,  wickwl,  foolbh  place,  full  of  all  sorts  of  humbugs  and  falae- 
uesses  and  protensioos.     And  while  the  moralist,  who  is  holding 
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forth  on  the  cover  *  (an  accurate  portrait  of  your  humble  servant), 
professes  to  wear  neither  gown  nor  bands,  but  only  the  very  same 
long-eared  livery  in  which  his  congregation  is  arrayed :  yet,  look 
you,  one  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  aa  far  as  one  knows  it, 
whether  one  mounts  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  shovel-hat ;  and  a  deal 
of  disagreeable  matter  must  come  out  in  the  course  of  such  an 
undertaking. 

I  have  heard  a  brother  of  the  story-telling  trade,  at  Naples, 
preaching  to  a  pack  of  good-for-nothing  honest  lazy  fellows  by  the 
aea-shore,  work  himself  up  into  such  a  rage  and  passion  with  some 
of  the  villains  whose  wicked  deeds  he  waa  describing  and  inventing, 
that  the  audience  could  not  resist  it ;  and  they  and  the  poet  together 
would  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  oaths  and  execrations  against  the 
fictitious  monster  of  the  tale,  so  that  the  hat  went  round,  and 
the  bajocchi  tumbled  into  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  storm  of 
sympathy. 

At  the  Httle  Paris  theatres,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  not 
only  hear  the  people  yelling  out  "  Ah  gredln  !  Ah  monstre  !  "  and 
cursing  the  tyrant  of  the  play  from  the  boxes ;  but  the  actors  them- 
selves positively  refuse  to  play  the  wicked  parts,  such  as  those  of 
in/dmes  Anglais,  brutal  Cossacks,  and  what  not,  and  prefer  to 
appear,  at  a  smaller  salary,  in  their  real  characters  as  loyal  French- 
men. I  set  the  two  stories  one  against  the  other,  so  that  you  may 
aee  that  it  is  not  from  mere  mercenary  motives  that  the  present 
performer  is  desirous  to  show  up  and  trounce  his  villains;  but 
because  he  haa  a  sincere  hatred  of  them,  which  he  cannot  keep 
down,  and  which  must  find  a  vent  in  suitable  abuse  and  bad 
language. 

I  warn  my  "kyind  friends,"  then,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  a 
story  of  harrowing  villainy  and  complicated — but,  as  I  trust,  intensely 
interesting — crime.  My  rascals  are  no  milk-and-water  raacals,  I 
promise  you.  When  we  come  to  the  proper  places  we  won't  spare 
fine  language — No,  no !  But  when  we  are  going  over  the  quiet 
country  we  must  perforce  be  calm.  A  tempest  in  a  slop-basin  is 
absiu'd.  We  will  reserve  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  mighty  ocean  and 
the  lonely  midnight.  The  present  Chapter  is  very  mild.  Others — 
But  we  will  not  anticipate  th^se. 

And,  as  we  bring  oiu-  characters  forward,  I  will  ask  leave,  as  a 
man  and  a  brother,  not  only  to  introduce  them,  but  occasionally  to 
step  down  from  the  platform,  and  talk  about  them  :  if  they  are  good 
and  kindly,  to  love  them  and  shake  them  by  the  hand  :  if  they  are 
silly,  to  laugh  at  them  confidentially  in  the  reader's  sleeve  :  if  they 

*  A  reference  to  a  woodcut  on  the  cover  of  the  original  edition. 
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ore  wicked  and  hetirtlesB,  to  abuse  them  in  the  etrongest  terms  which 
politeness  admits  of. 

Otherwise  yon  mi<;ht  fiuicy  it  was  I  who  was  sneering  at  the 
practice  of  devotion,  whicli  Miss  Sliarp  finds  so  ridiculous ;  that  it 
was  I  wbo  laughed  good-humouredly  at  the  reeling  old  Silenua  of  a 
baronet — wiiereas  the  laughter  comes  from  one  who  has  no  reverence 
except  for  proei)erity,  and  no  eye  for  anything  beyond  success.  Such 
people  there  are  living  and  flourishing  in  the  world — Faithless,  Hope- 
less, Gharitylees ;  let  us  luve  at  them,  dear  friends,  with  might  and 
main.  Some  there  are,  and  very  successful  too,  mere  quacks  and 
fools :  and  it  was  to  combat  and  expose  sucli  as  those,  no  doubt, 
tliat  Laughter  was  made. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FAMILY   PORTRAITS 

SIR  PITT  CRAWLEY  was  a  philosopher  with  a  taste  for  wliat 
is  called  low  life.  His  first  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
noble  Binkie  had  been  made  imdcr  the  auspices  of  his  parents ; 
and  as  he  often  told  Lady  Crawley  in  her  life-time  she  was  such  a 
confounded  quarrelsome  high-bred  jade  that  when  she  died  he  was 
hanged  if  he  would  ever  take  another  of  her  sort,  at  her  ladyship's 
demise  he  kept  his  promise,  and  selected  for  a  second  wife  Miss  Rose 
Dawson,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Dawson,  ironmonger,  of  Mud- 
bury.     What  a  happy  woman  was  Rose  to  be  my  Lady  Crawley ! 

Let  us  set  down  the  items  of  her  happiness.  In  the  first  place, 
she  gave  up  Peter  Butt,  a  young  man  who  kept  company  with  her, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  disappointment  in  love  took  to  smuggling, 
poaching,  and  a  thousand  other  l)ad  courses.  Then  she  quarrelled, 
as  in  duty  bound,  with  all  the  friends  and  intimates  of  her  youth, 
who,  of  coiu-se,  coidd  not  be  received  by  my  Lady  at  Queen's 
Crawley — nor  di<l  she  find  in  her  new  rank  and  abode  any  persons 
who  were  willing  to  welcome  her.  Who  ever  did?  Sir  Huddle- 
ston  Fuddleston  had  three  daughters  who  all  hoped  to  be  Lady 
Crawley.  Sir  Giles  Wapshot's  family  were  insiUted  that  one  of  the 
Wapshot  girls  ha<l  not  the  preference  in  the  marriage,  and  the 
remaining  baronets  of  the  county  were  indignant  at  their  comrade's 
misalliance.  Never  mind  the  commoners,  whom  we  will  leave  to 
grumble  anonymously. 

Sir  Pitt  did  not  care,  as  he  said,  a  brass  farden  for  any  one  of 
them.  He  had  his  pretty  Rose,  and  wliat  more  need  a  man  require 
than  to  please  himself]  So  he  used  to  get  dnmk  every  night :  to 
beat  his  pretty  Rose  sometimes :  to  leave  her  in  Hampshire  when 
he  went  to  London  for  the  parliamentary  session,  without  a  single 
fiiend  in  the  wide  world.  Even  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  the  Rector's 
wife,  refused  to  visit  her,  as  she  said  she  woidd  never  give  the  pas 
to  a  tradesman's  daughter. 

As  the  only  endowments  with  which  Nature  had  gifted  Lady 
Crawley  were  those  of  pink  cheeks  and  a  white  skin,  and  as  she 
had  no  sort  of  character,  nor  talents,  nor  opinions,  nor  occupations, 
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nor  amusements,  nor  that  vigour  of  bouI  and  ferocitf  of  temper 
which  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  entirely  foolish  women,  her  hold  upon 
Sir  Pitt's  affections  was  not  very  great.  Her  roses  feded  out  of  her 
cheeks,  and  the  pretty  freshness  left  her  figure  after  the  birth  of  a 
couple  of  children,  and  she  became  a  mere  machine  in  her  husband's 
house,  of  no  more  use  than  the  late  Lady  Crawley'a  grand  piano. 
Being  a  liglit-comploxioned  woman  she  wore  light  elotbea,  as  most 
blondes  will,  and  appeared,  in  preference,  in  draggled  sea-green,  or 
slatternly  sky-blue.  She  worked  that  worsted  day  and  night,  or 
other  pieces  like  it.  She  had  counterpanes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yeare  to  all  the  beds  in  Crawley.  She  had  a  small  flower-garden, 
for  which  she  had  rather  an  affection ;  but  beyond  this  no  other 
like  or  disliking.  When  her  husband  was  rude  to  her  she  was 
apathetic ;  whenever  he  struck  her  she  cried.  She  had  not  char- 
acter enou^'li  to  take  to  drinking,  and  moaned  about,  Blip-shod  and 
in  ciffl-paijera  all  duy.  0  Vanity  Fair — Vanity  Fair !  This  might 
have  been,  but  for  you,  a  cheery  laaa : — Peter  Butt  and  Hose  a 
happy  inan  and  wife,  in  a  snug  farm,  with  a  hearty  Cunily ;  and  an 
honest  portiiin  of  pleasures,  cares,  hopes  and  struggles : — but  a  title 
and  a  eoacli  anil  foiu'  are  toys  more  precious  than  happiness  in 
Vanity  Fair :  and  if  Harry  the  Eighth  or  Bluebeaid  were  alive 
now,  and  wanted  a  tenth  wife,  do  you  suppose  he  could  not  get  the 
prettiest  girl  that  shall  be  pre3ent«d  this  season  7 

The  languid  dulneas  of  their  mamma  did  not,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  awaken  much  affection  in  her  little  daughters,  but  they 
were  very  liappy  in  tlie  servants'  hall  and  in  the  stablea;  and 
the  Scotch  gardener  having  luckily  a  good  vdte  arol  some  good 
cliildren,  they  got  a  little  wholesome  society  and  instruction  in  his 
lodge,  which  was  the  only  education  bestowed  upon  them  until 
Miss  Sharp  came. 

Her  engagement  was  owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Pitt 
Crawley,  the  only  friend  or  protector  Lady  Crawley  ever  had,  and 
the  only  jwrson,  besides  her  diilUrcn,  for  whom  she  entertained  a 
little  feeble  attachment.  Mr.  Pitt  took  after  the  noble  Binkies,  from 
whom  he  was  descended,  and  was  a  very  polil«  and  proper  gentle- 
man. When  he  grew  to  man's  estate,  and  came  back  from  Christ- 
church,  he  began  to  reform  the  slackened  discipline  of  the  hall,  in 
spite  of  his  Either,  who  stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
sucji  rigid  refinement,  tliat  he  would  have  starve<l  rattier  than  hare 
dined  without  a  white  neckclotli.  Once,  when  just  from  college,  and 
when  Hiirrocks  the  butler  broiisJit  him  a  letter  without  placing  it 
previously  on  a  tray,  he  gave  thut  domeatic  a  look,  and  administered 
to  him  a  speech  so  cutting,  that  Horrocks  ever  after  trembled  before 
him ;  the  whole  household  bowed  to  him  :  I^ady  Crawley's  curl- 
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papers  came  ofif  earlier  when  he  was  at  home :  Sir  Pitt's  muddy 
gaiters  disappeared ;  and  if  that  incorrigible  old  man  still  adhered  to 
other  old  habits,  he  never  fuddled  himself  with  rum-and-water  in 
his  son's  presence,  and  only  talked  to  his  servants  in  a  very  reserved 
and  polite  manner ;  and  those  persons  remarked  that  Sir  Pitt  never 
swore  at  Lady  Crawley  while  his  son  was  in  the  room. 

It  was  he  who  taught  the  butler  to  say,  "  My  lady  is  served," 
and  who  insisted  on  handing  her  ladyship  in  to  dinner.  He  seldom 
spoke  to  her,  but  when  he  did  it  was  with  the  most  powerful 
respect ;  and  he  never  let  her  quit  the  apartment,  without  rising 
in  the  most  stately  manner  to  open  the  door,  and  making  an  elegant 
bow  at  her  egress. 

At  Eton  he  was  called  Miss  Crawley ;  and  there,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  his  younger  brother  Rawdon  used  to  lick  him  violently.  But 
though  his  parts  were  not  brilliant,  he  made  up  for  his  lack  of 
talent  by  meritorious  industry,  and  was  never  known,  diuing  eight 
years  at  school,  to  be  subject  to  that  punishment  which  it  is  gene- 
rally thouglit  none  but  a  cherub  can  escape. 

At  college  his  career  was  of  course  highly  creditable.  And  here 
he  prepared  himself  for  public  life,  into  which  he  was  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  patronage  of  his  grandfather.  Lord  Binkie,  by  studying 
the  ancient  and  modem  orators  with  great  assiduity,  and  by  speaking 
unceasingly  at  the  debating  societies.  But  though  he  ha<l  a  fine 
flux  of  words,  and  delivered  his  little  voice  with  great  pomposity  and 
pleasiu^  to  himself,  and  never  a(lvance<l  any  sentiment  or  opinion 
which  was  not  perfectly  trite  and  stale,  and  supported  by  a  Latin 
quotation ;  yet  he  failed  somehow,  in  spite  of  a  mediocrity  which 
ought  to  have  ensured  any  man  a  success.  He  did  not  even  get  the 
prize  poem,  which  all  his  friends  said  he  was  sure  of 

After  leaving  college  he  became  Private  Secretary  to  Lord 
Binkie,  and  was  then  appointed  Attach^  to  the  Legation  at  Pumper- 
nickel, which  post  he  filled  with  perfect  honour,  and  brought  home 
despatches,  consisting  of  Strasburg  pie,  to  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  day.  After  remaining  ten  years  Attach^  (several  years  after 
the  lamented  Lord  Binkie's  demise),  and  finding  the  advancement 
slow,  he  at  length  gave  up  the  diplomatic  service  in  some  disgust, 
and  began  to  tiun  country  gentleman. 

He  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Malt  on  returning  to  England  (for  he 
was  an  ambitious  man,  and  always  liked  to  be  before  the  public), 
and  took  a  strong  part  in  the  Negro  Emancipation  question.  Then 
he  became  a  Mend  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's,  whose  politics  he  admired, 
and  had  that  famous  correspondence  with  the  Reverend  Silas  Horn- 
blower,  on  the  Ashantee  Mission.  He  was  in  London,  if  not  for  the 
Parliament  session,  at  least  in  May,  for  the  religious  meetings.     In 
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the  country  be  was  a  magistrate,  and  an  active  visitor  and  Bpe&ker 
among  those  destitute  of  religious  instruction.  He  was  said  to  he 
paying  his  adilreaees  to  Lady  Jane  Shcepehanka,  Lord  Southdown'a 
third  daughter,  and  whose  sister,  Lady  Emily,  wrote  those  aweet 
tracte,  "The  Sailor's  True  Binnacle,"  and  "The  Applewoman  of 
Finchley  Common." 

Miss  Sharp's  accounts  of  his  emplojTnent  at  Queen's  Crawley 
were  not  cari<»tures.  He  subjected  the  servants  there  to  the  devo- 
tional exercises  before  mentioned,  in  which  (and  so  mnch  the  better) 
he  brought  his  father  to  join.  He  patronised  an  Independent 
meeting-house  in  Crawley  parish,  much  to  the  indignation  of  his 
uncle  the  Rector,  and  to  the  consequent  delight  of  Sir  Pitt,  who 
was  induced  to  go  himself  onee  or  twice,  which  occasioned  some 
violent  sermons  at  Crawley  parish  church,  directed  point-blank  at 
the  Baronet's  old  Gothic  pew  there.  Honest  Sir  Pitt,  however,  did 
not  feel  the  force  of  these  discourees,  as  he  always  took  his  nap 
during  sermon-time. 

Mr.  Crawley  was  very  earnest,  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Chriation  world,  that  the  old  gentleman  should  yield  him  up  his 
place  in  Parliament ;  but  tliis  the  elder  constantly  refused  to  do.  Both 
were  of  couree  too  pnident  to  give  up  the  fifteen  hundred  a  year  which 
was  brought  in  by  tlie  second  seat  (at  this  period  filled  by  Mr.  Quad- 
roon, with  carte-blanche  on  the  Slave  question) ;  indeed  the  &mily 
estate  was  much  embarrassed,  and  the  income  drawn  from  the  borough 
was  of  great  use  to  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley. 

It  had  never  recoverol  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  Walpole 
Crawley,  first  baronet,  for  peculation  in  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax 
Oflice.  Sir  Walpole  was  a  jolly  fellow,  eager  to  seize  and  to  spend 
money  ("  alieiii  appetens,  sui  profiisus,"  as  Mr.  Crawley  would  remark 
with  a  sigh),  and  in  his  day  beloved  by  all  the  county  for  the  constant 
drunkenness  and  hospitality  which  was  maintained  at  Queen's  Crawley. 
The  cellars  were  filled  with  burgundy  then,  the  kennels  with  hounds, 
and  the  stables  with  gallant  huntere ;  now,  such  hoises  as  Queen's 
Crawley  possessed  went  to  plough,  or  ran  in  the  Tra&lgar  Coach  ; 
and  it  was  with  a  team  of  tliese  very  horses,  on  an  off-day,  that  Miss 
Sharp  was  brought  to  the  Hall ;  for  boor  as  he  was,  Sir  Pitt  was  a 
stickler  for  his  dignity  while  at  home,  and  seldom  drove  out  but  with 
four  horses,  and  tliough  he  dined  off  boiled  mutton,  had  always  tliree 
footmen  to  serve  it. 

If  mere  parsimony  could  have  made  a  man  rich.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley 
might  have  become  very  wealtliy— if  he  had  been  an  attorney  in  a 
country  town,  with  no  capital  but  his  brains,  it  is  very  possible  that 
he  would  have  tinned  them  to  good  account,  and  might  have  achieved 
for  himself  a  very  considerable  influence  and  competency.     But  he 
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was  unlucldlf  endoved  with  a  good  name  and  a  large  thou^  enciun- 
bered  estate,  both  of  which  went  rather  to  injure  than  to  adrttnce 
him.  He  had  a  taat^  for  law,  which  cost  him  many  thousasda  yearly ; 
and  being  a  great  deal  too  clever  to  be  robbed,  as  he  eaid,  by  any  - 
■ingle  agent,  allowed  his  affaiis  to  be  miBnugiaged  hy  a  dozen,  whom 
he  all  equally  miatniBted.  He  was  euch  a  sharp  landlord,  that  he 
could  hmdly  find  any  but  bankrupt  tenants ;  and  such  a  close  ianner, 
as  to  grudge  almost  the  se«d  to  the  ground,  whereupon  reTengefuI 
Nature  gnu^ed  him  the  crops  which  she  granted  to  more  liberal 
husbandmen.  He  speculated  in  every  possible  way ;  he  worked 
mines ;  bought  canal-sliaies ;  horsed  coaches ;  took  government  con- 
tracts, and  was  the  busiest  man  and  magistrate  of  his  comity.  As 
be  would  not  pay  honest  agents  at  his  granite  quarry,  he  had  the 
Batisiaction  of  finding  that  four  overseers  ran  away,  and  took  fortunes 
with  them  to  America.  For  want  of  proper  precautions,  his  coal- 
mines filled  with  water :  the  government  Hung  his  contract  of  dama^ 
beef  upon  his  hands  :  and  for  his  coach-horses,  every  mail  proprietor 
in  the  kingdom  knew  tliat  he  lost  more  horses  tlian  any  man  in  the 
country,  from  underfeeding  and  buying  cheap.  In  iliiiposition  he  vaa 
sociable,  and  far  torn  being  prouil ;  nay,  he  rather  preferred  the 
society  of  a  farmer  or  a  horse-dealer  to  that  of  a  gentleman,  like  my 
lord,  his  son :  he  was  fon<l  of  drink,  of  swearing,  of  joking  with  the 
fiumers'  daughters :  he  was  never  known  to  give  away  a  shilling  or 
to  do  a  good  action,  but  was  of  a  pleasant,  sly,  laughing  mood,  and 
would  cut  his  joke  and  drink  hia  glass  with  a  tenant  and  sell  him  up 
the  next  day  ;  or  have  hi>>  laii^'h  with  the  poacher  he  was  transporting 
with  equal  good  humour.  His  politeness  for  the  fair  sex  has  already 
been  hinted  at  by  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp — in  a  word,  the  whole  baronet- 
age, peerage,  commonage  of  England,  did  not  contain  a  more  cunning, 
mean,  selfish,  foolish,  disreputable  old  man.  That  blood-re<l  hand  of 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  would  be  in  anylxxly's  pocket  except  his  own ; 
and  it  is  with  grief  and  pain,  that,  as  admirers  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, we  find  oiu^elves  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  so  many 
ill  qualities  in  a  person  whose  name  is  in  Debrett. 

One  great  cause  why  Mr.  Crawley  had  euch  a  hold  over  the 
afi'ections  of  bis  father,  resulted  from  money  arrangements.  The 
Baronet  owed  hia  son  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  jointure  of  his 
mother,  which  he  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  ;  indeed  he  had 
an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to  paying  anybody,  and  could  only 
be  brought  by  force  to  discharge  his  debts.  Miss  Sharp  calculated 
(for  she  became,  as  we  shall  liear  speedily,  inducted  into  most  of  the 
secrets  of  the  family)  that  the  mere  payment  of  his  creditors  cost  the 
honourable  Baronet  several  hundreds  yearly  ;  but  this  was  a  delight 
he  could  not  for^o ;  he  bad  a  savage  pleasure  in  making  the  poor 
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wretches  wiut,  and  in  shifting  from  court  to  court  and  from  tenn  to 
tenn  the  period  of  satisiaction.  What's  the  good  of  being  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  said,  if  you  must  pay  your  dehtsi  Hence,  indeed,  his 
position  as  a  senator  waa  cot  a  little  useful  to  him. 

Vanity  Fair — Vanity  Fair !  Here  waa  a  man,  who  could  not 
spell,  and  did  not  caie  to  read^who  had  the  habita  and  the  cimning 
of  a  boor :  whoee  aim  in  life  was  pettifogging :  who  never  had  a 
taste,  or  emotion,  or  enjoyment,  but  what  was  sordid  and  foul ;  and 
yet  he  had  rank,  and  honours,  and  power,  somehow :  and  was  a 
dignitary  of  the  land,  and  a  pillar  of  the  state.  He  waa  high 
sheriff',  and  rode  in  a  golden  coach.  Great  ministers  and  statesmen 
courted  him ;  and  in  Vanity  Fair  he  had  a  higher  place  than  the 
most  brilliant  genius  or  spotless  virtue. 

Sir  Pitt  had  an  mimarried  half-sister  who  inherited  her  mother's 
large  fortmie,  and  though  the  Baronet  proposed  to  borrow  this 
money  of  her  on  mortgage.  Miss  Crawley  declined  the  otfer,  and 
preferred  the  secmity  of  the  Funds.  She  had  signified,  however, 
her  intention  of  leaving  her  inheritance  between  Sir  Pitt's  second 
son  and  the  fiimily  at  the  Rectory,  and  had  once  or  twice  paid  the 
debts  of  Rawdon  Crawley  in  his  career  at  college  and  in  the  anny. 
Miss  Crawley  was,  in  consequence,  an  object  of  great  respect  when 
she  came  to  Queen's  Crawley,  for  she  had  a  balance  at  her  banker's 
which  would  have  made  her  beloved  anywhere. 

What  a  dignity  it  gives  an  old  lady,  that  balance  at  the 
banker's  !  How  tenderly  we  look  at  her  &ults  if  she  is  a  relative 
{and  may  every  reailer  have  a  score  of  such),  what  a  kind  good- 
natured  old  creature  we  find  her!  How  tlie  junior  partner  of 
Hobbs  and  Dobbs  leads  her  smiling  to  the  carriage  with  the  lozenge 
upon  it,  and  the  fat  wheezy  coachman  !  How,  when  she  comes  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  we  generally  find  an  opportunity  to  let  our  friends 
know  her  station  in  the  world  !  We  say  (and  with  perfect  truth) 
I  wish  I  had  Miss  MacWhirter's  signature  to  a  cheque  for  five 
thousand  pounds.  She  wouldn't  miss  it,  says  your  wife.  She  is 
my  aunt,  say  you,  in  an  easy  careless  way,  when  your  friend  asks  if 
Miss  MacWhirtor  is  any  relative.  Your  wife  is  perpetually  sending 
her  little  testimonies  of  affection,  yom"  little  girls  work  endless 
worsted  baskets,  cushions,  and  footstools  for  her.  What  a  good 
fire  there  is  in  her  room  when  she  comes  to  pay  you  a  visit, 
although  your  wife  laces  her  stays  without  one  !  The  house  during 
her  stay  assumes  a  festive,  neat,  warm,  jovial,  snug  appearance  not 
visible  at  other  seasons.  You  yourself,  dear  sir,  forget  to  go  to 
sleep  after  dinner,  and  find  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  {though  you 
invariably  loec)  very  fond  of  a  rubber.     What  good  dinoeis  you 
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have — game  every  day,  Malmsey-Madeira,  and  no  end  of  ftah  from 
London.  Even  the  servants  id  the  kitchen  share  in  the  general 
prosperity ;  and,  somehow,  during  the  stay  of  Mies  MacWhirt«r'8 
&t  coachman,  the  beer  is  grown  much  stronger,  and  the  consumption 
of  tea  and  sugar  in  the  nursery  (where  her  maid  takes  her  meals) 
is  not  regarded  in  the  least.  Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  so  ?  I  appeal  to 
the  middle  classes.  Ah,  gracious  powers  !  I  wish  you  woidd  send 
me  au  old  aunt~a  maiden  aunt — an  aunt  with  a  lozenge  on  her 
carriage,  and  a  front  of  light  coffee-coloured  hair — how  my  children 
should  work  workbags  for  her,  and  my  Julia  and  I  would  make  her 
comfortable  !     Sweet — sweet  vision  !     Foolish — fooliah  dream  !      , 


CHAPTER  X 

MISS  SUMP  BEGINS  TO  MAKE  FRIENDS 

.  yyND  now,  being  received  oe  a  member  of  the  amiable  ftunily 
f-X  whose  portraits  we  hare  sketched  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
'  *-  became  naturally  Rebecca's  duty  to  make  herself,  as  she  said, 
agreeublc  tu  her  benefactors,  and  to  gain  their  confidence  to  the 
utmost  of  licr  itower.  Who  can  but  admire  tliia  quality  of  gratitude 
in  an  unprotected  orphan ;  and,  if  there  entered  Bome  degree  of  eelfish- 
ness  into  her  calculations,  who  can  say  but  tliat  her  prudence  was 
perfectly  justifiable  1  "  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  said  the  friemlleas 
girl.  "  I  have  nothing  to  look  for  but  what  my  own  labour  can 
bring  me ;  and  while  that  little  pink-Giced  chit  Amelia,  with  not  half 
my  sense,  liaa  t«a  thousand  pounils  and  an  establbhment  secure,  poor 
Bcbccca  (and  my  figure  is  for  better  tlian  here)  has  only  herself  and 
her  own  wits  to  tnist  to.  Well,  let  us  see  if  my  wits  cannot  provide 
me  with  an  honourable  maintenance,  and  if  some  <Iay  or  the  other 
I  cannot  show  Miss  Amelia  my  real  superiority  over  her.  Not  that 
I  dislike  |»or  Amelia :  who  can  dislike  such  a  liannless,  good-natiired 
creature  I  —only  it  will  be  a  fine  day  when  I  can  take  my  place  above 
her  in  the  world,  as  why,  indeed,  should  I  not  1 "  Thus  it  was  that 
OTir  little  romantic  friend  fonned  visions  of  the  future  for  herself, — 
nor  must  we  be  scandoliseil  that,  in  all  her  castles  in  the  air,  a 
husband  was  the  principal  inliabitant.  Of  what  else  hare  young 
ladies  to  tliink,  but  husbands  I  Of  what  else  do  their  dear  mammas 
think  ]  "  I  must  be  my  own  manoma,"  said  Rebecca ;  not  without 
a  tingling  consciousneee  of  defeat,  as  she  thought  over  her  little  mis- 
adventure with  Joe  Sc<llcy. 

So  she  wisely  determined  to  render  her  position  with  the  Queen's 
Crawley  family  comfortable  Mid  secure,  and  to  tlus  end  resolved  to 
make  friends  of  every  one  around  her  who  could  at  all  interfere 
with  her  comfort. 

As  my  Lady  Crawley  was  not  one  of  these  personages,  and  a 
woman,  moreover,  so  indolent  and  void  of  character  as  not  to  be  of 
the  least  consequence  in  her  own  house,  Bebecca  soon  found  that  it 
was  not  at  all  necessary  to  cultivate  her  good  will — indeed,  impoa- 
aible  to  gain  it.     She  used  to  talk  to  her  pupils  about  their  "  poor 
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"  and,  though  she  treated  that  lady  with  every  demonBtni' 
tion  of  cool  respect,  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the  family  that  she  wisely 
directed  the  chief  part  of  her  attentions. 

With  the  young  people,  whoee  applause  she  thoroughly  gained, 
her  method  was  pretty  simple.  She  did  not  pester  their  young 
brain§  with  too  much  learning,  but,  on  the  contrary,  let  them  hare 
their  own  way  in  regard  to  educating  themselves ;  for  what  inatruc- 
tioa  is  more  effectual  than  self-iustmction  ?  The  eldest  was  rather 
fond  of  books,  and  as  there  was  in  the  old  library  at  Queen's  Ciawtey 
a  considerable  provision  of  works  of  light  hterature  <if  tlie  last  cen- 
tury, both  in  the  French  and  English  languages  (they  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing- Wax  Office  at 
the  period  of  his  disgrace),  and  as  nobody  ever  troubled  the  book- 
shelves but  herself,  Rebecca  was  enabled  agreeably,  and,  as  it 
were,  in  playing,  to  impart  a  great  deal  of  instruction  to  Miss  Rose 
Crawley, 

She  and  Miss  Rose  thus  read  together  many  delightful  French 
snd  English  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tliose  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Smollett,  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  of  the 
graceful  and  fejitastic  Monsieur  Or^billon  the  younger,  whom  our 
immortal  poet  Gray  so  much  admired,  and  of  tlie  universal  Monsieur 
de  Voltaire.  Once,  when  Mr.  Crawley  asked  what  the  yoimg  people 
were  reading,  the  governess  reijlieil  "  Smollett."  "  Oh,  Smollett," 
taid  Mr.  Crawley,  quite  satisfied.  "  His  history  is  more  dull,  but  by 
no  means  so  dangerous  as  that  of  Mr.  Hume.  It  is  history  you  are 
reading  ? "  "  Yea,"  said  Miss  Rose  ;  without,  however,  adding  that 
it  was  the  history  of  Mr.  Humjilircy  Clinker.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  rather  scandalised  at  finding  his  sister  with  a  book  of  French 
plays ;  but  as  the  governess  remarked  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  French  idiom  in  conversation,  he  was  fain  to  1)e  content. 
Mr.  Crawley,  as  a  diplomatist,  was  excealingly  proud  of  his  own 
skill  in  speaking  the  French  language  (for  he  was  of  the  worid  still), 
and  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  compliments  whicli  the  governess 
continually  paid  him  upon  his  proficiency. 

Hiss  Violet's  tastes  were,  on  the  contrary,  more  rude  and 
boisterous  than  those  of  her  sister.  Site  knew  the  sequestered 
spots  where  the  hens  laid  their  eggs.  She  could  climb  a  tree  to 
rob  the  UEsts  of  the  feathered  songsters  of  their  speckled  spoils. 
And  her  pleasure  was  to  ride  the  young  colts,  and  to  scour  the  plains 
like  Camilla.  She  was  the  fiivourite  of  her  father  and  of  the  stable- 
men.  She  was  the  darling,  and  withal  the  terror  of  the  cook  ;  for 
she  discovered  the  haunts  of  the  jam-pots,  and  would  attack  them 
when  they  were  within  her  reach.  She  and  her  sister  were  en- 
gaged in  constant  battles.     Any  of  which  peccadilloes,  if  Miss  Sharp 
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discovered,  ahe  (iW  not  tell  them  to  Lady  Crawley,  who  would  have 

told  them  to  the  fiither,  or  woree,  to  Mr,  Crawley ;  but  promised  not 
to  tell  if  Miss  Violet  would  be  a  good  girl  and  love  her  governess. 

With  Mr.  Crawley  Mlbb  Sharp  was  respectful  and  obedient. 
She  used  to  coneult  him  on  pBasageH  of  French  which  she  could  not 
understand,  thoui^h  her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  and  wliic-h  he 
would  construe  to  her  satisfaction  :  and,  besides  giving  her  his  aid 
in  profane  literature,  he  was  kind  enough  to  seiect  for  her  books  of 
a  more  serious  tendency,  and  address  to  her  much  of  his  conversation. 
She  admired,  beyond  measure,  his  speech  at  the  Qiiashimaboo-AJ<l 
Society ;  took  an  interest  in  his  pamplilct  on  Malt :  was  often 
affecteil,  even  to  tears,  by  his  discourses  of  an  evening,  and  would 
say — "  Oh,  thank  you,  sir,"  with  a  sigh,  and  a  look  up  to  heaven, 
that  ma<le  him  ot-casionaJly  wradeseend  to  shake  hands  with  her, 
"  Blood  is  everything,  after  all,"  would  that  aristocratic  religionist 
say.  "  How  Miss  Sharp  is  awakened  by  my  words,  when  not  one 
of  the  people  here  is  touched !  I  am  too  fine  for  them — too  delicate. 
I  must  familiarise  my  style^but  she  understands  it.  Her  mother 
was  a  Montmorency." 

Indeed  it  was  from  this  femous  fiimily,  as  it  appears,  that  Miss 
Sharp,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  descended.  Of  course  she  did 
not  say  that  her  mother  had  been  on  the  stage ;  it  would  have 
shocked  Mr.  Crawley's  religious  scniplea.  How  many  noble  imiifr^t 
had  this  horrid  rerolution  plunged  in  poverty  !  She  bad  several 
stories  about  her  ancestors  ere  she  hod  been  many  months  in  the 
house  ;  some  of  which  Mr.  Crawley  happened  to  find  in  D'Hoaer's 
dictionary,  which  was  in  the  libraiy,  and  which  strengthened  his 
belief  in  their  truth,  and  in  the  high-breeding  of  Rebecca.  Are  we 
to  suppose  from  this  curiosity  and  prying  into  dictionaries,  could  our 
heroine  suppose,  tliat  Mr.  Crawley  was  interested  in  her  T— no,  only 
in  a  friendly  way.  Have  we  not  stated  that  he  was  attached  to 
Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks  % 

He  took  Rebecca  to  task  once  or  twice  about  the  propriety  of 
playing  at  backgammon  with  Sir  Pitt,  saying  that  it  was  a  gwUces 
amusement,  and  that  she  would  be  much  better  engaged  in  reiuling 
"  Thrump's  Legacy,"  or  "  The  Blind  Washerwoman  of  Moorfields," 
or  any  work  of  a  more  serious  nature ;  hut  Miss  Sharp  said  her 
dear  mother  used  often  to  play  the  same  game  with  the  old  Coimt 
de  Trictrac  and  the  venerable  Abb^  du  Comet,  and  so  found  an 
excuse  for  this  and  other  worldly  amusements. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  playing  at  backgammon  with  the  Baronet 
that  the  little  governess  rendered  herself  agreeable  to  her  employer. 
She  found  many  different  ways  of  being  usefii]  to  him.  She  read 
over,  with  inde&tigable  patience,  all  those  law  papers,  with  which, 
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before  she  came  to  Queen's  Crawley,  he  had  promised  to  entertain 
h^*.  She  volunteered  to  copy  nuiny  of  his  letters,  and  adroitly 
altered  the  spelling  of  them  bo  aa  to  auit  tlie  iiEa};ea  of  tiie  present 
day.  She  became  interest**!  in  eveiything  appertaining  to  the  estate, 
to  the  &nn,  the  park,  the  garden,  and  the  stables  ;  and  bo  delightful 
a  companion  was  ehe,  that  the  Baronet  would  seldom  take  hie  after- 
breakfast  walk  without  her  (and  the  children  of  coiu'se),  when  she 
would  give  her  advice  aa  to  the  trees  which  were  to  be  lopped  in  the 
Bhnibberiee,  the  garden-beds  to  be  dug,  the  crops  which  were  to  be 
CDt,  the  horses  which  wete  to  go  to  cart  or  plough.  Before  she  had 
been  a  year  at  Queen's  Crawley  she  ha<l  qtiite  won  the  Baronet's 
confidence ;  and  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table,  which  before 
used  to  be  held  between  him  and  Mr.  Horrocks  the  butler,  was  now 
lUmost  exclusively  between  Sir  Pitt  and  Miss  Sharp-  She  was 
almost  mistress  of  the  house  when  Mr.  Crawley  was  absent,  but 
conducted  herself  in  her  new  and  exalt«<l  situation  with  such  drcum- 
spection  and  modesty  as  not  to  offend  the  authorities  of  the  kitchen 
and  stable,  among  whom  her  behaviour  was  always  exceedingly 
modest  and  affable.  She  was  quite  a  different  person  from  the 
haughty,  shy,  dissatisfied  little  girl  whom  we  have  known  previously, 
and  this  change  of  temper  proved  great  prudence,  a  sincere  desire  of 
amendment,  or  at  any  rate  great  moral  comage  on  her  part.  Whether 
it  was  the  heart  which  dictated  this  new  system  of  complaisance  and 
humility  adopted  by  our  Rebecca,  is  to  be  proved  by  her  after- 
history.  A  system  of  hypocrisy,  which  lasts  through  whole  yean, 
is  one  seldom  satisfactorily  pmctiswl  by  a  person  of  one-and- twenty; 
however,  our  readers  will  recollect,  that,  though  young  in  years, 
our  heroine  was  old  in  life  and  experience,  and  we  have  written 
to  no  purpose  if  they  have  not  discovered  that  she  waa  a  very 

The  elder  and  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Crawley  were,  like  the 
gentleman  awl  lady  in  the  weather-box,  never  at  home  together — 
they  hated  each  other  cordially :  indeed,  Rawdon  Crawley,  the 
dragoon,  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  establishment  altogether,  and 
seldom  came  thither  except  wlieti  his  aimt  paid  her  annual  visit. 

The  great  good  quality  of  this  old  lady  has  been  mentioned.  She 
possessed  seventy  tliousand  poirnds,  and  had  almost  adopted  Rawdon. 
She  disliked  ber  elder  nephew  exceedingly,  and  despised  him  as  a 
milksop.  En  return  he  <lid  not  hesitate  to  state  that  her  soul  was 
IrreMevably  lost,  and  was  of  opinion  that  his  brother's  chance  in 
the  next  workl  was  not  a  whit  better.  "  Slie  is  a  godless  woman 
of  the  worlil,"  would  Mr.  Crawley  say  ;  "  she  lives  with  atheists  and 
Frenchmen.  My  mind  shudders  when  I  think  of  her  awful,  awful 
situation,  and  that,  near  as  she  is  to  the  grave,  she  should  be  so  given 
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up  tovanit?,  licentiousness,  pro&nenesB,  and  folly."  En  &ct,  the  old 
lady  declined  altogether  to  hear  his  hour's  lecture  of  an  evening ;  and 
when  ahe  came  to  Queen's  Crawley  atone,  he  was  obliged  to  pretermit 

his  usual  devotional  exercises. 

"  Shut  up  your  sarmons,  Pitt,  when  Miss  Crawley  comes  down," 
said  his  father ;  "  she  has  written  to  say  that  she  won't  stand  the 
preachifying." 

"  0  sir !  consider  the  servants." 

"  The  servants  be  hanged  ! "  said  Sir  Pitt ;  and  bb  son  thought 
even  worse  would  happen  were  they  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  bis 
instruction, 

"  Why,  hong  it,  Pitt ! "  s^d  the  father  to  his  remonstrance. 
"You  wouldn't  be  sueii  a  flat  as  to  let  tliree  thousand  a  year  go  out 
of  the  family  i " 

"What  is  money  compared  to  our  souls,  sir!"  continued  Mr. 
Crawley. 

"  You  mean  that  the  old  lady  won't  leave  the  money  to  you  t " — 
and  who  knows  but  it  wai  Mr.  Crawley's  meaning  1 

Old  Miss  Crawley  was  certainly  one  of  tlie  reprobate.  She  liad 
a  snug  little  house  in  Park  Lane,  and,  as  she  ate  and  drank  a  great 
deal  too  much  during  the  season  in  London,  she  went  to  Harrowgate 
or  Cheltenham  for  the  summer.  She  was  the  must  hospitable  and 
jovial  of  old  vestals,  and  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day,  she  said. 
(All  old  women  were  beauties  once,  we  very  well  know.)  She  was  a. 
bd  eiprit,  and  a  dreadful  Radical  for  those  days.  She  had  been  in 
France  (where  St.  Just,  they  say,  inspired  her  with  an  unfortunate 
passion),  and  loved,  ever  after,  French  novels,  Frencli  cookery,  and 
French  wines.  She  read  Voltaire,  and  had  Rousseau  by  heart ; 
talked  very  lightly  about  divoree,  and  most  energetically  of  the  rights 
of  women.  She  had  pictures  of  Mr.  Fox  in  every  room  in  the  house  : 
when  that  statesman  was  in  oppoeition,  I  am  not  sure  that  ^e  had 
not  flung  a  main  with  him  ;  and  when  he  came  into  olhce,  she  took 
great  credit  for  bringing  over  to  him  Sir  Pitt  and  his  colleague  for 
Queen's  Crawley,  although  Sir  Pitt  would  have  come  over  himself, 
without  any  trouble  on  the  honest  lady's  part  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Sir  Pitt  was  breugjit  to  change  his  views  after  the  death  of  the 
great  Whig  stat«8man. 

This  worthy  old  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Rawdon  Crawley  when  a 
boy,  sent  liim  te  Cambridge  (in  opposition  to  his  brother  at  Oxford), 
and,  when  the  young  man  was  requested  by  the  authorities  of  the 
first-named  University  te  quit  after  a  residence  of  two  yeara,  slie 
bought  him  Iiis  commiseion  in  the  Life  Guards  Green. 

A  perfect  and  celebrated  "  blood,"  or  dandy  about  town,  was  this 
young  officer.    Boxing,  rat-hunting,  the  fives  court,  and  four-in-hand 
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driring  were  then  the  feshion  of  our  BritiBh  aristocracy ;  and  lie  was 
am  adept  in  all  these  noble  sciences.  And  though  he  belonged  to 
the  household  troops,  who,  aa  it  was  their  duty  to  rally  round  the 
Prince  R^ent,  bad  not  shown  their  valour  in  foreign  service  yet, 
RawdoD  CrawJey  had  already  (ajiropoi  of  play,  of  whiih  he  was 
immoderately  fond)  fought  three  bloody  duels,  in  which  he  gave 
ample  proofa  of  his  contempt  fur  death. 

"  And  for  what  follows  after  death,"  would  Mr.  Crawley  observe, 
tfarowing  hia  gooseberry-coloured  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling.  He  was 
always  thinking  of  his  brother's  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  those  who 
differed  with  him  in  opinion  :  it  is  a  sort  of  comfort  which  many  of 
the  serious  give  themselves. 

Silly,  romantic  Miss  Crawley,  fiir  from  being  horrifieil  at  the 
oonroge  of  her  iavourite,  always  used  to  pay  his  debts  after  his 
duels ;  and  would  not  Ifaten  to  a  word  that  was  whiejiered  against 
hia  morality.  "  He  will  sow  his  wild-oats,"  she  would  say,  "and  is 
worth  &r  more  than  that  puling  hypocrite  of  a  brother  of  his." 


CHAPTER   XI 
ARCADIAN    SIMPLICITY 

BESIDES  these  houest  folks  at  the  Hall  (whose  simplicity  and 
sweet  rural  purity  surely  allow  the  advantage  of  a  country  life 
over  a  town  one),  we  must  intnxhice  tlie  reader  to  their  rela- 
tives anil  neiglibouiB  at  tlie  Rectory,  Bute  Crawley  and  his  wife. 

The  Reverend  Bute  Crawley  was  a  tall,  stately,  jolly,  shovel- 
hatteil  man,  far  more  popular  in  bis  county  than  the  Baronet  his 
brother.  At  college  he  pulled  stroke-oar  in  the  Christchurch  boat, 
and  hail  thntshed  all  the  best  bniisere  of  the  "  town."  He  carried 
his  tnste  for  boxing  and  athletic  exercises  into  private  life ;  there 
was  not  a  fight  within  twenty  miles  at  which  he  was  not  present, 
nor  a  race,  nor  a  coursing  match,  nor  a  regatta,  nor  a  ball,  nor  an 
election,  nor  a  viiiitation  dinner,  nor  indeed  a  good  dinner  in  the 
whole  county,  but  he  found  means  to  attend  it.  You  might  see  his 
bay-mare  and  gig-lam])3  a  score  of  miles  away  from  his  Rectory 
House,  whenever  there  was  any  dinner-party  at  Fuddleaton,  or  at 
Bostby,  or  at  Wapahot  Hall,  or  at  the  great  lords  of  the  county, 
with  all  of  whom  he  was  intimate.  He  had  a  fine  voice ;  sang  "  A 
southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  ; "  and  gave  the  "  whoop  "  in  chorus 
with  general  npjilause.  He  rode  to  hoimds  in  a  pepper-and-salt 
frock,  and  was  one  of  the  best  fishermen  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Crawley,  the  Hector's  wife,  was  a  smart  little  boily,  who 
wrote  this  wortiiy  divine's  sermons.  Being  of  a  domestic  turn,  and 
kec|]ing  the  house  a  great  deal  with  her  daughters,  she  ruled  abso- 
lutely within  the  Rectory,  wisely  giving  her  husband  fuD  liberty 
without.  He  was  welcome  to  come  and  go,  and  dine  abroad  as 
many  lUya  ns  his  fcncy  dictated,  for  Mrs.  Crawley  waa  a  saving 
woman  and  knew  the  price  of  port  wiue.  Ever  since  Mrs.  Bute 
carried  off  the  young  Rector  of  Queen's  Crawley  (she  was  of  a  good 
foinily,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel  Hector  MacTavish,  and 
she  and  her  mother  played  for  Bute  and  won  hira  at  Hairowgate), 
she  Inul  been  a  pnidcnt  and  thrifty  wife  to  him.  In  R|>it«  of  her 
care,  however,  he  was  always  in  debt.  It  took  him  at  least  ten 
years  to  pay  off  his  college  bills  conti-aetcd  diuing  his  father's  life- 
time.    In  the  year  1T9 — ,  when  be  was  just  clear  of  these  iucum- 
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braiic«a,  he  gave  the  odds  of  100  to  1  (in  twenties)  against  Kangaroo, 
who  won  the  Derby.  The  Rector  was  obliged  to  take  up  tlie  money 
at  a  niinous  interest,  and  had  been  struggling  ever  since.  His 
OBter  helped  him  with  a  hundred  now  and  then,  but  of  courae  his 
great  hope  was  in  her  death — when  "  hang  it "  (as  he  would  say), 
"  Matilda  miMt  leave  me  half  her  money." 

So  that  the  Baronet  and  his  brother  had  every  reason  which 
two  brothers  possibly  can  have  for  being  by  the  eare.  Sir  Pitt  had 
had  the  better  of  Bute  in  innumerable  fiimily  transactions.  Young 
Pitt  not  only  did  not  hunt,  but  set  up  a  meeting-house  under  his 
imcle's  very  nose.  Rawdon,  it  was  known,  was  to  come  in  for  the 
bulk  of  Miss  Crawley's  jiroperty.  These  money  transactions— these 
speculations  in  life  and  death— these  silent  battles  for  reversionary 
spoil— make  brothers  very  loving  towards  each  other  in  Vanity  Fair. 
I,  for  my  part,  liave  known  a  five-ponnd  note  to  interpose  and 
block  up  a  half-century's  attachment  between  two  brethren ;  and 
can't  but  admire,  as  I  think  what  a  fine  ami  durable  thing  Love  ia 
among  worldly  people. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  arrival  of  such  a  personage  as 
Rebecca  at  Queen's  Crawley,  and  her  gradual  establishment  in  the 
good  graces  of  all  people  there,  could  be  unremarked  by  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley.  Mrs.  Bute,  who  know  how  majiy  days  the  sirloin  of  beef 
lasted  at  the  Hatl ;  how  much  linen  was  got  reatly  at  the  great 
wash  ;  how  many  peachea  were  on  the  south  wall ;  how  many  doses 
her  ladyship  took  when  she  \r:iM  ill^ — for  such  points  are  mutters  of 
intense  interest  to  certain  pereons  in  the  country— Mrs.  Bute,  I  say, 
could  not  pass  over  the  Hall  governess  without  making  every  inquiry 
respecting  her  history  and  character.  There  was  always  the  best 
understanding  between  the  servants  at  the  Rectory  and  the  Hall. 
There  was  always  a  goixl  glass  of  ale  in  the  kitchen  of  the  fonner 
place  for  the  Hall  people,  whose  ordinary  drink  was  very  small — 
and,  indeed,  the  Rector's  laily  knew  exactly  how  much  malt  went 
to  every  barrel  of  Hall  beer — ties  of  relationship  existed  between 
the  Hall  and  Rectory  domestics,  as  between  their  masters;  and 
tliroiigh  these  channels  each  family  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  doings  of  the  other.  Tliat,  by  the  way,  may  be  set  down 
as  a  general  remark.  When  you  and  your  brother  are  friends,  his 
doings  are  indifferent  to  you.  When  you  have  C|uarrelled,  alt  his 
ou^inga  and  incomings  you  know,  as  if  you  were  his  sjiy. 

Very  soon  then  after  her  arrival,  Rebecca  began  to  take  a  regular 
place  in  Mra.  Crawley's  bulletin  from  the  Hall.  It  was  to  this 
effect: — "The  black  porker's  killed — weighed  x  stone^salted  tlie 
sides — pig's  pudding  and  leg  of  pork  for  dinner,  Mr.  Cramp  from 
Mudbury,  over  with  Sir  Pitt  about  putting  John  Biackmore  in  gaol 
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— Hr.  Pitt  at  meeting  (with  all  the  names  of  tbe  people  who 
attended) — my  laily  as  usual — the  young  ladiea  with  the  governess. " 

Then  the  report  would  come — the  new  governeaa  be  a  rare 
manager — Sir  Pitfbe  very  aweet  on  lier — Mr,  Crawley  too— He  be 
reading  tracts  to  her—"  What  an  abandoned  wretch  !  "  said  little, 
eager,  active,  black-faced  Mre.  Bute  Crawley, 

Finally,  the  reports  were  that  the  governess  had  "  come  round  " 
everybody,  wrote  Sir  Pitt's  letters,  did  his  business,  managed  his 
accounts — had  the  upper  hand  of  the  whole  house,  my  lady,  Mr. 
Crawley,  the  girls  and  all — at  which  Mrs.  Crawley  declared  she  was 
an  artful  hussy,  and  had  some  dreailful  designs  in  view.  Thus  the 
doings  at  the  Hall  were  the  great  food  for  conversation  at  the 
Rectory,  and  Mrs.  Bute's  bright  eyes  spied  out  everything  t^t  took 
place  in  the  enemy's  cample  very  thing  and  a  great  deal  besides. 


"  ItECToni,  Qoeen'b  Chawlet,  Dtcembcr  —. 

"  My  DKAR  Madau, — Although  it  is  so  many  yeare  since  I 
profited  by  your  delightful  and  invaliiahle  instructions,  yet  I  have 
ever  retained  the  fondest  and  most  reverential  reganl  for  Miss 
Pinkert«n,  and  dear  Chiswick.  I  hoje  your  health  is  good.  Tlie 
world  and  the  eaute  of  education  cannot  afford  to  lose  Miss  Pinker- 
ton  for  many  many  ymrs.  When  my  friend,  Laily  Fuddleston, 
mentioned  that  her  dear  girls  required  an  instructress  (I  am  too  jvxrr 
to  engage  a  governess  for  mine,  but  was  I  not  eilucated  at  Chiswick  1) 
— '  Who,'  I  exclaimed,  '  can  we  consult  but  tlie  excellent,  the  incom- 
parable Miss  Pinkerton?'  In  a  wonl,  have  you,  dear  madam,  any 
ladies  on  your  list,  whose  services  might  be  made  available  to  my 
kind  friend  and  neighbour  t  I  assure  you  she  will  take  no  govemees 
bul  of  your  choosing. 

"  My  dear  luisWnd  is  pleased  t«  say  that  he  hkes  everything 
which  comet  from  Miss  Pinkerton'a  school.  How  I  wish  I  eould 
present  him  and  my  beloved  girls  to  the  friend  of  my  youth,  and  the 
admired  of  the  great  lexicographer  of  our  country!  If  you  ever 
travel  into  Hampshire,  Mr.  Crawley  begs  me  to  say,  he  hopes  you 
will  adorn  our  rural  rectory  with  your  presence.  Tis  the  humUe 
but  happy  home  of  your  affectionate  Martra  Crawley. 

"  P.S. — Mr.  Crawley's  brother,  tlie  Baronet,  with  whom  we  are 
not,  alas  !  upon  those  terms  of  tinily  in  which  it  becomes  brethren, 
to  dviell,  has  a  governess  for  his  little  girls,  who,  I  am  told,  hiul  the 
good  fortune  to  be  educated  at  Chiswick.     I  hear  various  reports  of 
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her ;  and  as  I  have  the  tenderest  interest  in  my  deareet  little  nieces, 
irhom  I  wish,  in  spite  of  fiimily  differencea,  to  see  among  my  own 
ehildren^and  as  I  long  to  be  attentive  to  any  pvpil  of  yourt — do, 
my  dear  Miss  Pinkerton,  t«ll  me  the  history  of  this  young  lady,  whom, 
fat  pour  lake,  I  am  most  anxious  to  befriend. — M.  C." 

"MIS8   PINKEKTOH   TO   MK3.    BUTE   CRAWLEY. 

"Johnson  Hodse,  Chibwick,  Dtc.  18—. 

"  Deab  Madam, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  polite 
ooromunication,  to  which  I  promptly  reply.  'Tis  most  gratifying  to 
one  in  my  most  arduous  position  to  find  that  my  maternal  cares  have 
elicited  a  responsive  affection  ;  and  to  recognise  in  the  amiable  Mis. 
Bute  Crawley  my  excellent  pupil  of  former  ycara,  the  ^niiiktly  and 
accomplithed  Misa  Martha  MacTavish.  I  am  happy  to  have  under 
my  charge  now  the  daughters  of  many  of  those  who  were  your  con- 
temporaries at  my  establishment — what  pleasure  it  woiihl  give  me 
if  your  own  beloved  young  ladies  had  need  of  my  instruttive  super- 
intendence ! 

"  Preflenting  my  respectful  compliments  to  Lady  Fuildleston,  I 
have  the  honour  (epistolarily)  to  introduce  to  her  ladyship  my  two 
frienils,  Miss  TufBn  and  Miss  Hawlty. 

"  Either  of  these  young  ladies  is  per/ecthj  quailfied  to  instruct 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew ;  In  mathematics  and 
history ;  in  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  geography ;  in  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental ;  in  dauicing,  without  the  aid  of  a  master ;  and  in 
the  elements  of  natural  sciencea.  In  the  use  of  tlie  globes  both  arc 
proficients.  In  addition  to  these.  Miss  Tuffin,  who  is  daughter  of  the 
lat«  Reverend  Thomas  Tuftin  (Fellow  of  Corpus  College,  Cambridge), 
can  instruct  in  tlic  Syriac  language,  and  the  elements  of  Constitu- 
tional law.  But  as  she  is  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  peisonal  appearance,  perhaps  tliis  young  lady  may  be 
objectionable  in  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddlestcn's  family. 

"  Miss  Letitia  Hawky,  on  the  other  haiul,  is  not  personally  well- 
fevoured.  She  is  twenty-niue ;  lier  face  is  much  pitted  with  the 
small-pox.  She  has  a  halt  iu  her  gait,  re<l  hair,  and  a  trifling  obli- 
quity of  vision.  Both  ladies  are  endowed  with  rvery  moral  and 
religious  virtue.  Their  terms,  of  course,  are  such  as  their  accom- 
jjliahmenta  merit.  With  my  most  grateful  respects  to  the  Rcrerend 
Bute  Crawley,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Matlam,  your  most 
bithftd  and  obedient  servant,  Baebara  Pinkerton. 

"  P.S. — The  Miss  Sharp,  whom  you  mention  as  governess  to  Sir 
Ktt  Crawley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  was  a  pupU  of  mine,  and  I  liave  nothing 
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to  aa.j  in  her  dis&vour.  Tliough  her  appearance  is  disagreeable,  we 
cannot  control  the  operations  of  nature :  and  thoiigli  her  parents  were 
disreputable  (her  father  being  a  painter,  several  timee  bankrupt,  and 
her  mother,  as  I  have  since  learned,  with  horror,  a  duncer  at  the 
Opera) ;  yet  her  talents  are  considerable,  and  I  caJinot  regret  that 
I  received  her  out  of  charity.  My  dread  is,  lest  the  principles  of  the 
mother — who  was  represented  to  me  as  a  French  Countess,  forced  to 
emigrate  in  the  late  revolutionary  horrors ;  but  who,  ae  I  have  since 
found,  was  a  person  of  the  very  lowent  order  and  nioro/s— should  at 
any  time  prove  to  be  hereditary  in  the  unhappy  young  woman  whom 
I  took  as  an  outcast.  But  her  principles  have  hifherfo  been  correct 
(I  beUeve),  and  I  am  sure  nothing  will  occur  to  injuic  them  in  the 
elegant  and  refined  circle  of  the  eminent  Sir  Pitt  Crawley," 

"MIS3  REBECCA   SHABP  TO   MISS   AMELIA  8EDLEY. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  my  beloved  Amelia  for  these  many  weeks 
past,  for  wliat  news  wiia  tliere  to  tell  of  the  sayings  and  doings  at 
Humdnim  Hal!,  as  I  have  christened  it;  and  what  do  you  care  whether 
the  turnip  crop  is  good  or  bad ;  wiiethcr  the  fat  pig  weighed  thirteen 
stone  or  fourteen  ;  and  whether  the  beaets  thrive  well  upon  mangel- 
wurzel  1  Every  day  since  I  last  wrote  has  been  like  its  neighbour. 
Before  break&st,  a  walk  with  Sir  Pitt  and  his  spud  ;  after  breakfiiat, 
studies  (such  as  they  are)  in  the  schoolroom ;  after  scJioolroom, 
reading  and  writing  about  lawyers,  leases,  coal-mines,  canals,  with 
Sir  Pitt  (whose  secretary  I  am  become) ;  after  dinner,  Mr.  Crawley's 
discourses  or  the  Baronet's  backgammon;  during  both  of  which  amuse- 
ments my  laily  looks  on  with  equid  placidity.  She  has  Iwome 
rather  more  interesting  by  being  ailing  of  late,  which  has  brought  a 
new  visitor  to  the  Hall,  in  the  person  of  a  young  doctor.  Well,  ray 
dear,  young  women  need  never  despair.  The  young  doctor  gave  a 
certain  friend  of  yours  to  understand  that,  if  she  chose  to  be  Mr«. 
Glauber,  slie  was  welcome  to  ornament  the  surgery  !  I  told  his  im- 
pudence tliat  the  gilt  pestle  and  mortar  was  (|uitc  ornament  enough  ; 
as  if  I  was  bom,  indeed,  to  l>e  a  country  surgeon's  wife !  Mr. 
Glauber  went  home  seriously  indisposed  at  iiis  rebuff,  took  a  cooling 
drought,  and  is  now  quite  ciffed.  Sir  Pitt  applauded  my  resolution 
highly ;  he  woidd  be  sorry  to  lose  his  little  secretary,  I  think  ;  and 
I  believe  tlie  old  wretch  likes  me  as  much  as  it  is  in  his  nature 
to  like  any  one.     Marry,  intlcetl !  and  with  a  country  apothecary, 

after No,  no,  one  cannot  so  soon  forget  old  associations,  about 

which  I  will  talk  no  more.     Let  us  return  to  Hiundnim  Hall. 

"  For  some  time  post  it  is  Humdrum  Hall  no  longer.  My  dear, 
Miss  Crawley  has  arrived  witli  her  &t  horses,  fiit  servants,  fiit  spaniel 
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— the  great  rich  UieB  Cmwiey,  «ith  seventy  thousand  pounde  iu  the 
fire  per  cent«.,  whom,  or  I  had  better  eay  which,  her  two  brothers 
adore.  She  looks  very  apople<:tic,  the  dear  soid ;  do  wonder  her 
tvotheiB  are  ansioua  about  her.  You  should  see  them  struggling  to 
■cttle  her  cushions,  or  to  hand  her  coffee !  'When  I  come  into  the 
ooimtry,'  she  says  (for  slie  has  a  great  deal  of  humour),  '  I  leave  my 
toady,  Miss  Briggs,  at  home.  My  brothers  are  my  toadies  here,  my 
dear,  and  a  pretty  pair  they  are ! ' 

"  When  she  comes  into  the  country  our  hall  is  thrown  open,  and 
for  a  month,  at  least,  you  would  fancy  old  Sir  Walpole  was  come  to 
life  again.  We  have  dinner-parties,  and  drive  ont  in  the  coach-and- 
four — the  footmen  put  on  their  newest  canary-coloured  hveries ;  we 
drink  claret  and  champagne  as  if  we  were  accustomed  to  it  every  day. 
We  hare  wax  candles  in  the  schoolroom,  and  flres  to  warm  ourselves 
with.  Lady  Crawley  is  nuule  to  put  on  the  brightest  iiea-green  in 
her  wardrobe,  and  my  pupils  leave  off  their  thick  shoes  and  tight  old 
tartan  pelisses,  and  wear  silk  stockings  and  muslin  Irocks,  as  fashion- 
able baronets'  daught«rs  should.  Rose  came  in  yesterday  in  a  sad 
plight — the  Wiltshire  sow  (an  enormous  pet  of  hers)  ran  her  down, 
and  destroyed  a  most  lovely  dowered  lilac  silk  dress  by  dancing  over 
it — had  this  happened  a  week  ago.  Sir  Pitt  would  liave  sworn  fright- 
fiiUy,  have  boxed  the  poor  wretch's  eara,  and  put  her  iiiion  breaii  and 
water  for  a  month.  All  he  said  was,  '  I'll  serve  you  out.  Miss,  when 
your  aunt's  gone,'  and  laughed  off  the  accident  as  quite  trivial.  Let 
us  hope  his  wrath  will  have  passed  away  before  Mise  Crawley's 
departure.  I  hope  so,  for  Miss  Rose's  sake,  I  am  sure.  What  a 
charming  reconciler  aQ<l  peate-maker  money  is  ! 

"  Another  admirable  effect  of  Miss  Crawley  and  her  seventy 
tiiousand  poimds  is  to  be  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers 
Crawley.  I  mean  the  Baronet  and  the  Rector,  not  (rur  brothers—  but 
their  &ther's,  who  hate  each  other  alt  the  year  round,  become  (piito 
loving  at  Christmas.  I  wrote  to  you  last  year  how  tlic  abominable 
horse-racing  Rector  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  clumsy  sermons 
at  us  at  church,  and  how  Sir  Pitt  snoreil  in  answer.  When  Miss 
Crawley  arrives  there  is  no  snch  tiling  as  quarrelling  heard  of— the 
Hall  visits  the  Rectory,  and  vice  verad~t\\c  jareon  and  the  baronet 
talk  about  .the  pigs  and  the  poachers,  and  the  coiuity  business,  in 
the  most  affable  maimer,  and  without  quarrelling  in  their  cups,  I 
beheve — indeed  Miss  Crawley  won't  hear  of  their  quarrelling,  and 
vows  that  she  will  leave  her  money  to  the  Shropshire  Cntwleys  if 
they  offend  her.  If  they  were  clever  people,  those  Shropshire 
Crawleys,  they  might  have  it  all,  I  tliiuk;  but  the  Shropshire 
Crawley  is  a  clergyman  like  his  Hampshire  cousin,  and  mortally 
offiinded  Miss  Crawley  (who  hud  fled  thither  in  a  fit  of  ra^  against 
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her  impracticable  brethren)  by  some  strait-laced  notioDB  of  mondity. 
He  would  have  prayers  in  the  house,  I  believe. 

"  Our  sermon  books  iire  shut  up  whea  Miss  Cnwley  amTes,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  whom  she  aljominatea,  folds  it  convenient  to  go  to  town. 
On  the  other  htmd,  the  young  dandy — 'blood,'  I  believe,  ia  the 
tenu — Captain  Crawley,  makes  his  appearance,  and  I  suppose  yoii 
will  Ukc  to  know  what  sort  of  a  person  he  is. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  very  large  yoimg  dandy.  He  is  six  feet  high, 
and  speaks  with  a  great  voice ;  and  swears  a  great  deal ;  and  orders 
about  the  servants,  who  all  adore  him  nevertheleea ;  for  he  is  very 
generous  of  his  money,  and  the  domestics  will  do  anything  for  him. 
Lant  week  the  keepers  almost  killed  a  bailiff  and  his  man  who  came 
down  from  London  to  arrest  the  Captain,  and  who  were  found  lurk- 
in.'f  about  the  Park  wall — they  beat  them,  ducked  them,  and  were 
going  to  shajt  them  for  poachers,  but  the  Baronet  interfered, 

"  The  Ciiptoin  has  a  hearty  contempt  for  hie  father,  I  can  see, 
and  calls  him  an  old  jmt,  an  old  tTtob,  an  old  chawbaeon,  and 
numberless  other  pretty  names.  He  has  a  dread/Til  r^miatioi* 
among  the  ladies.  He  brings  his  hunters  home  with  him,  lives  vrith 
the  squires  of  the  county,  asks  whom  he  pleases  to  dinner,  and 
Sir  Pitt  dares  not  say  no,  for  fear  of  offending  Miss  Ciawley,  and 
missing  his  legacy  when  she  dies  of  her  apoplexy.  Shall  1 1^  you 
a  compliment  the  Captain  ]Mid  me?  I  must,  it  is  so  pretty.  One 
evening  we  nt^tually  hail  a  dance;  there  was  Sir  Huddlestoa 
Puddleston  an<l  his  family.  Sir  Giles  Wapshot  and  his  young  ladies, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  more.  Well,  I  heard  iiim  say — '  By 
Jove,  she's  a  neat  little  filly  ! '  meaning  your  humble  servant ;  and 
he  did  me  the  honour  to  dance  two  country-dances  with  me.  He 
gets  on  pretty  gaily  with  the  young  squires,  with  whom  he  drinks, 
bets,  rides,  and  talks  about  hunting  and  shooting ;  but  he  says  the 
country  girls  are  boret ;  indecil,  I  don't  think  he  is  far  wrong.  You 
should  see  the  contempt  with  which  they  look  down  on  poor  me ! 
When  they  dance  I  sit  an<l  play  the  piano  very  demurely ;  but  the 
other  night,  coming  in  rather  flushed  from  the  dining-room,  and 
seeing  me  employwl  in  this  way,  he  swore  out  bud  that  I  was  the 
best  dancer  in  the  room,  and  took  a  great  oath  that  he  would  have 
the  fiddlera  from  Mudbury. 

"  '  I'll  go  and  play  a  coimtry-dance,'  said  Mra.  Bute  Crawley,  very 
readily  (she  is  a  little,  black-faced  old  woman  in  a  turban,  rather 
crooked,  and  witit  very  twinkling  eyes) ;  and  after  the  Captain  and 
yonr  poor  little  Rebecca  had  performed  a  dance  together,  do  you 
know  she  actually  did  me  the  honour  to  compliment  me  upon  my 
st^-ps !  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  before ;  the  proud  Mrs, 
Bute  Crawley,  first  cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Tiptoff,  who  won't  con 
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descend  to  visit  Lady  Crawley,  escept  when  her  sister  is  in  the 
country.  Poor  I^dy  Crawley  !  during  most  part  of  these  gaieties, 
Bbe  is  upetairs  toking  pills. 

"MiB.  Bute  has  all  of  a  sudden  taken  a  great  fancy  to  me. 
'  My  dear  Miss  Sharp,'  she  says,  '  why  not  bring  over  your  girls  to 
the  Rectory  t — their  cousins  will  be  bo  happy  to  see  them,'  I  know 
what  she  means.  Signer  dementi  did  not  teach  us  the  piano  for 
nothing;  at  which  price  Mrs,  Bute  hopes  to  get  a  professor  for  her 
childieo.  I  can  see  through  her  schemes,  as  though  she  told  them 
to  me ;  but  I  shall  go,  as  I  am  determined  to  make  myself  agreeable 
— is  it  not  a  poor  goTemcss's  duty,  who  has  not  a  friend  or  protectra- 
in  the  world  J  The  Rector's  wife  paid  me  a  score  of  eomplimenta 
about  the  ingress  my  pupils  made,  and  thought,  no  doubt,  to 
touch  my  heart — poor,  simple,  coimtry  soul ! — as  if  I  cared  a  fig 
about  my  pupils ! 

"  Your  India  muslin  and  your  pink  silk,  dearest  Amelia,  are 
etad  to  become  me  v«ry  well.  They  are  a  good  deal  worn  now ; 
but,  you  know,  we  poor -girls  can't  afford  du  fraickes  loilettes. 
H^Ppy.  happy  yo« !  who  have  but  to  drive  to  St.  James's  Street, 
and  a  dear  mother  who  will  give  you  anything  you  ask.  Farewell, 
dearest  girl, — Your  affectionate  Rebecca. 

"P.S. — I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  faces  of  the  Miss  Black- 
biooks  (Admiral  Blackbrook's  daughters,  my  dear),  fine  yoimg  ladies, 
with  dresses  from  London,  when  Captain  Rawdon  selected  poor  me 
or  a  partner ! " 

When  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  (whose  artifices  our  ingenioiis  Rebecca 
had  80  soon  discovered)  had  prociu^l  from  Miss  Sharp  the  promise 
of  a  visit,  she  induced  the  all-powerful  Misa  Crawley  to  make  the 
necessary  application  to  Sir  Pitt,  and  the  good-natured  old  lady, 
who  loved  to  be  gay  herself,  and  to  see  every  one  gay  and  happy 
round  about  her,  was  quite  charme<l,  and  retidy  to  establish  a  recon- 
ciliation and  intimacy  between  her  two  brothera.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  young  people  of  both  families  should  visit  each  other 
frequently  for  the  future,  and  the  friendship  of  couree  lasted  as  long 
as  the  jovial  old  mediatriK  was  there  to  kee)>  the  peace. 

"Why  did  you  ask  that  scoundrel,  Raw<lon  Crawley,  to  dinel" 
said  the  Rector  to  his  huly,  aa  they  were  walking  home  through  the 
parit.  "/don't  want  the  fellow.  He  looks  down  upon  us  country 
people  as  so  many  blackamoors.  He's  never  content  unless  he  gets 
my  yellow-sealed  wine,  which  costs  me  ten  shillings  a  Iwttle,  hang 
him !  Besides,  he's  such  an  infernal  character — he's  a  gambler — 
he's  a  drunkard — he's  a  profligate  in  eveiy  way.    He  shot  a  man  in 
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a  dud — lie's  over  head  and  eais  in  debt,  and  he'a  robbed  me  and 
mine  of  the  beat  part  of  Miss  Crawley's  fortune.  Waxy  eays  sbe 
has  him  " — here  the  Rector  shook  his  fist  at  the  moon,  with  some- 
thing very  like  an  oath,  anil  added,  in  a  melancbulious  tone — 

" ,  down  in  her  will  for  fifty  thousand;  and  there  won't  be 

above  thirty  to  divide," 

"  I  think  she's  going,"  said  the  Rector's  wife.  "  She  was  very 
red  in  the  lace  wlicn  we  left  dinner.     I  was  obliged  to  unlace  her." 

"She  drank  seven  glasses  of  champagne,"  stud  the  reverend 
gentleman,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  and  filthy  champagne  it  is,  too,  that  my 
brother  poisons  us  with — but  you  women  never  know  what's  what." 

"  We  know  nothing,"  said  Mni.  Bute  Crawley. 

"  She  drank  chcrr>'-brandy  after  dinner,"  continued  his  Reverence, 
"and  took  curaijoa  with  her  coffee.  /  woiiidn't  take  a  glass  for  a 
five-pound  note :  it  kills  me  with  heartburn.  She  can't  stand  it, 
Mrs.  Crawley — she  must  go— flesh  and  blood  won't  bear  it !  and  I 
lay  five  to  two,  Matilda  drops  in  a  year." 

Indulging  in  these  solemn  speculations,  and  thinking  about  his 
debts,  and  his  son  Jim  at  college,  and  Fmuk  at  Woolwich,  and  the 
four  girls,  who  were  no  beauties,  poor  tilings,  and  woidd  not  have  a 
penny  but  what  they  got  from  the  aunt's  expected  legacy,  the  Rector 
and  his  lady  walked  on  for  a  while. 

"  Rtt  cjui't  be  such  an  infernal  villain  as  to  sell  the  reveniion  of 
the  living.  And  that  Methodist  milksop  of  an  eldest  son  hioks  to 
Parliament,"  continued  Mr.  Crawley,  after  a  pause. 

"  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  will  do  anything,"  said  the  Rector's  wife. 
"  We  must  get  Miss  Crawley  to  make  him  promise  it  to  James." 

"  Pitt  will  promise  anything,"  replied  the  brother,  "  He  pro- 
mised he'd  pay  my  college  bills,  when  my  father  died  ;  he  promised 
he'd  build  tlie  new  wing  to  the  Rectory ;  he  promised  he'd  let  me 
have  Jibb's  field  and  the  Six-acre  Meadow— and  much  he  eiecuted 
his  promises  !  And  it's  to  this  man's  son — this  scoundrel,  gambler, 
swindler,  murderer  of  a  Rawdon  Crawley,  that  Matilda  leaves  the 
bulk  of  her  money.  I  say  it's  imchristian.  By  Jove,  it  is.  The 
infitmouB  dog  has  got  every  vice  except  hypocrisy,  and  tliat  belongs 
to  his  brother." 

"  Hush,  my  dearest  love  !  we're  in  Sir  Pitt's  grounds,"  interposed 
his  wife. 

"  I  say  he  hat  got  every  vice,  Mrs.  Crawley.  Don't,  Ma'am, 
bully  me.  Didn't  he  shoot  Captain  Marker?  Didn't  he  rob  young 
LonI  Dovedole  at  the  Cocoa-Tree  ?  Didn't  he  croea  the  fight  be- 
tween Bill  Soamea  and  the  Cheshire  Trump,  by  which  I  lost  forty 
pound  1  You  know  he  lUd  ;  BJid  as  fur  tlie  women,  why,  you  heard 
that  before  me,  in  my  own  magistrate's  room " 
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"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Crawley,"  said  the  lady,  "  spare  me 
the  details." 

"  And  you  ask  this  villain  into  your  house  !  "  continued  the  ex- 
asperated Rector.  "  Yoti,  tlie  mother  of  a  young  family — the  wife 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.     By  Jove  ! " 

"  But«  Crawley,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  tlie  Rector's  wife  scora- 
fiJiy. 

"Well,  Ma'am,  fool  or  not — and  I  don't  say,  Martha,  I'm  so 
clever  as  you  are,  I  never  did.  But  I  won't  meet  Rawdon  Crawley, 
that's  flat.  Ill  go  over  to  Huddleston,  that  I  will,  and  see  his 
black  greyhound,  Mrs.  Crawley ;  and  I'll  run  Lancelot  againiit  him 
for  fifty.  By  Jove,  I  will ;  or  against  any  dog  in  England.  But 
I  won't  meet  that  beast  Rawdon  Crawley." 

"  Mr.  Crawley,  j'ou  are  intoxicated,  as  usual,"  replied  his 
wife.  And  the  next  morning,  when  the  Rector  woke,  and  called 
for  small  beer,  she  put  him  in  mind  of  his  promise  to  visit  Sir 
Huddieston  Fuddlestou  on  Satunlay,  and  as  he  knew  he  should 
have  a  vrtt  night,  it  was  agreed  that  he  might  gallop  back  a^n 
in  time  for  church  on  Sunday  morning.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
tJiat  the  parishioners  of  Crawley  were  equally  happy  in  their 
Siiutre  and  in  their  Rector. 

Mias  Crawley  hud  not  long  been  established  at  the  Hull  before 
Rebecca's  fascinutions  had  won  the  lieail:  of  that  good-natured 
London  rake,  as  tliey  had  of  the  country  innocents  whom  we  have 
been  describing.  Taking  her  accuBtome<l  drive,  one  day,  she  thought 
fit  to  order  tJiat  "  that  little  governess  "  should  accompany  her  to 
Mudbury.  Before  they  had  returned  Rebecca  had  maile  a  conquest 
of  her ;  having  made  her  laugh  foiu  times,  and  amused  her  diuing 
the  whole  of  the  little  journey. 

"  Not  let  Miss  Sharp  dhie  at  table  ! "  said  she  to  Sir  Pitt,  who 
had  arranged  a  dinner  of  ceremony,  and  aaked  all  the  neighboiuing 
baronets.  "  My  dear  creatiu*,  do  you  suppose  I  can  talk  about 
the  nursery  with  Lady  Fuddleston,  or  discuss  justices'  business  with 
tliat  goose,  old  Sir  Giles  Wapshot  t  I  insist  upon  Miss  Sharp 
appearing.  Let  Lady  Crawley  remain  upstaiiB,  if  there  is  no  room. 
But  little  Miss  Sharp !  Why,  she's  the  only  person  fit  to  talk  to 
in  the  county  ! " 

Of  course,  after  such  a  peremptory  order  as  this.  Miss  Sharp, 
the  governess,  received  commands  to  dine  with  the  illustrious  iwm- 
pony  below  stairs.  And  when  Sir  Huddleston  hail,  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony,  handed  Miss  Crawley  in  to  dinner,  and  was 
preparing  to  take  his  place  by  her  side,  the  old  kdy  cried  out,  in 
a  shrill  voice,  "  Becky  Sharp  \  Miss  Sharp !    Come  you  and  sit 
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hj  me  and  amuse  me^    and  let  Sir  Huddleston   eit  by   Lady 

Wapshot." 

When  the  parties  were  over,  and  the  carriages  had  rolled  away, 
the  insatiable  Miss  Crawley  would  say,  "  Come  to  my  dresaing-room, 
Becky,  and  let  ua  abuse  tlie  company," — which,  between  them, 
this  pair  of  friendB  did  perfectly.  Old  Sir  Huddleston  wheezed  a 
great  deal  at  dinner ;  Sir  Giles  Wapshot  bad  a  particularly  noisy 
manner  of  iinbibiog  his  soup,  and  her  ladyship  a  wink  of  the  left 
eye ;  all  of  wliit^h  Becky  caricatived  to  admiration ;  as  well  ae  the 
particulars  of  the  night's  conversation ;  the  politics ;  the  war ;  the 
quarter-seseions ;  the  famous  nm  with  the  H.H.,  and  those  heavy 
and  dreary  themes,  about  which  country  gentlemen  converee.  As 
fur  the  Misses  Wapshot's  toilettes  and  Lady  Fuddleston's  famous 
yellow  hat.  Miss  Sharp  tore  them  to  tatters,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  her  audience. 

"  My  dear,  yon  are  a  i)erfect  trouvaille,"  Miss  Crawley  would  say. 
"  I  wish  you  could  come  to  me  in  London,  but  I  couldn't  make  a 
butt  of  you  as  I  do  of  poor  Bri^s — no,  no,  you  little  sly  creature; 
you  are  too  clever — Isn't  she,  Firkin?" 

Mrs.  Firkin  (who  was  dressing  the  very  small  remnant  of  hair 
which  remained  on  Miss  Crawley's  pate)  flung  up  her  head  and 
said,  "  I  think  Miss  i>  very  clever,"  with  the  most  killing  sarcastic 
air.  In  &ct,  Mrs.  Firkin  ha<l  that  natural  Jealousy  which  is  one  of 
the  main  priuciples  of  every  honest  woman. 

After  rebuffing  Sir  Hiuldleston  Fuddleston,  Miss  Crawley  ordered 
that  Rawdon  Crawley  should  lead  her  in  to  dinner  every  day,  and 
that  Becky  should  follow  with  her  cushion — or  else  she  would  have 
Becky's  arm  and  Rawdon  with  the  pillow.  "  We  must  sit  together," 
she  said.  "We're  the  only  three  Christiana  in  the  county,  my 
love  " — in  which  case,  it  must  be  confesseil,  that  religion  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  the  county  of  Hants. 

Besides  being  such  a  fine  religionist.  Miss  Crawley  was,  as  we 
have  mill,  an  Ultra-liberal  in  opinions,  and  always  took  occasion  to 
express  these  in  the  most  candid  manner. 

"  Wliat  is  birth,  my  dear?"  she  would  say  to  Rebecca — "  Look 
at  my  brother  Pitt ;  look  at  the  Huddlestons,  who  have  been  here 
since  Henry  II. ;  look  at  poor  Bute  at  the  parsonage ; — is  any  one 
of  them  equal  to  you  in  intelligence  or  breeding?  Eijual  to  you — 
they  are  not  even  equal  to  poor  dear  Briggs,  my  companion,  or 
Bowls,  my  butler.  You,  my  love,  are  a  little  paragon — positively 
a  little  jewel — You  have  more  brains  than  half  the  shire— if  merit 
had  its  reward  you  ought  to  be  a  duchess^ — no,  there  ought  to  be 
im  duchesses  at  all — but  yon  ought  to  have  no  8uj)erior,  and  I  consider 
you,  my  love,  as  my  equal  in  every  respect ;  and — will  you  put  some 
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coals  on  the  fire,  my  dear ;  and  will  you  pick  thie  drew  of  mine,  and 
alter  it,  you  who  caii  do  it  bo  well  t "  So  tliia  old  philanthropiBt 
used  to  make  her  equal  run  of  her  errands,  execute  her  millinery, 
and  read  her  to  sleep  with  French  novels,  every  night. 

At  this  time,  as  some  old  readers  may  recollect,  the  genteel 
world  bad  been  tjirown  into  &  considerable  state  of  excitement  by 
two  events,  whicli,  as  the  papers  say,  might  give  employment  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Ensign  SliaAon  had  run  away  with 
Lady  Barbara  Fitzurse,  the  Earl  of  Bruin's  daughter  and  heiress ; 
and  poor  Vere  Vane,  a  gentleman  who,  up  to  forty,  had  maintained 
a  most  respectable  character  and  reared  a  numerous  family,  suddenly 
and  outrageously  lell  his  home,  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Rougemont, 
the  actress,  who  was  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

"  That  was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  dear  Lord  Nelson's  ehar- 
acter,"  Miss  Crawley  said.  "  He  went  to  t!ie  deuce  for  a  woman. 
There  mutt  be  goo<]  in  a  man  who  will  do  that.  I  adore  all  im- 
pmdent  mat^rhcs. — Wliat  I  like  bent,  is  for  a  nobleman  to  marry  a 
miller's  daughter,  as  Lord  Flowenkle  did — it  makes  all  the  women 
80  Mjgry — I  wish  some  great  man  would  nm  away  with  yon,  my 
dear  ;  I'm  sure  you're  ]>rctty  enough." 

"  Two  post-boys !— Oh,  it  woiild  be  delightful ! "  Rebecca  ownecL 

"  And  wliat  I  like  next  licst,  ia,  fiir  u  poor  follow  to  nm  away 
with  a  rich  girl.  I  have  set  my  lieiut  on  Rawdon  nmning  away 
witli  some  one." 

"  A  rich  some  one,  or  a  |x>or  some  one  1 " 

"  Why,  you  goose  !  Rawdon  has  not  a  shilling  but  what  I  give 
him.  He  ia  crildd  de  dettcs — he  must  repair  1  'a  fort  es  nd 
succeed  in  the  world." 

"Is  he  very  clever?"  Rebecca  asked. 

"Clever,  my  lovel — not  an  idea  in  the  world  bejo  1  h  s  1  orses 
and  his  r^ment,  and  his  hunting,  and  his  play  b  t  1  e  st 
succeed — he's  so  delightfully  wickctl.  Don't  you  k  w  I  e  has  h  t 
ii  man,  and  sliut  an  ii^jiu^  &tlier  through  the  hat  iy]  Hes 
adored  in  his  regiment ;  and  all  the  young  men  at  Wattier  s  and 
the  Cocoa-Tree  swear  by  him." 

When  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  wrote  to  her  belove<l  fnend  the  account 
of  the  little  ball  at  Queen's  Crawley,  and  the  manner  in  which,  for 
the  first  time.  Captain  Crowley  hail  distinguislied  her,  she  did  not, 
strange  to  relate,  give  an  altogether  acciuate  account  of  tiie  trans- 
action. The  Captain  ha^l  distinguished  her  a  great  number  of  times 
before.  The  Captain  had  met  her  in  a  half-acore  of  walks.  The 
Captain  had  lighte<l  ui>on  her  in  a  half-hundred  of  corridors  and 
passages.  The  Captain  hail  hung  over  her  piano  twenty  timea  of 
an  evening  (my  Lady  was  now  upstairs,  being  ill,  and  nobody  heeded 
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her)  aa  Mies  Sharp  eang.  The  Captain  had  written  her  notes  (the 
best  that  the  great  btundering  dragoon  could  devise  and  spell ;  but 
dulneas  geta  on  ae  well  aa  any  other  quality  with  women).  But 
when  he  put  the  firet  of  the  notes  into  the  leaves  of  the  song  she  waa 
Mnging,  the  little  governess,  rising  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
fiice,  took  up  the  triangular  miesive  daintily,  and  wared  it  about  as 
if  it  were  a  cocked  hat,  and  she  advancing  to  the  enemy,  popped 
the  note  into  the  fire,  and  made  him  a  very  low  curtsey,  and  went 
back  to  her  place,  and  began  to  sing  away  again  more  menily 

"What's  thatl"  said  Miss  Ciawley,  interrupted  in  her  after- 
dinner  doze  by  the  stoppage  of  the  music. 

"  It's  a  false  note,"  Miss  Sharp  said  with  a  laugb ;  and  Eawdon 
Crawley  filmed  with  rage  and  mortification. 

Seeing  the  evident  partiality  of  Miss  Crawley  for  the  new  gover- 
ness, how  good  it  was  of  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  not  to  be  je^ous,  and 
to  welcome  the  young  lady  to  the  Rectory,  and  not  only  her,  but 
Rawdon  Crawley,  her  husband's  rival  in  the  Old  Maid's  five  per  cents. ! 
They  became  very  fond  of  each  other's  society,  Mrs.  Crawley  and  her 
nephew.  He  gave  up  hunting ;  he  declineil  entertainments  at  Fnddle- 
ston  :  he  would  not  dine  with  the  mesa  of  the  depSt  at  Mudbury  :  hia 
great  pleasure  was  to  stroll  over  to  Crawley  parsonage — whither  Miss 
Crawley  came  too  ;  and  as  their  mamma  was  iU,  why  not  the  children 
with  Miss  Shaqi  t  So  the  children  (little  dears !)  came  with  Miss 
Sharp ;  and  of  an  evening  some  of  the  party  would  walk  back  to- 
gether. Not  Miss  Crawley^she  preferred  her  carriage — but  the 
walk  over  the  Rectory  fields,  and  in  at  the  little  park  wicket,  and 
through  the  dark  plantation,  and  up  the  chequered  avenue  to  Queen's 
Crawley,  was  charming  in  the  moonlight  to  two  such  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  as  the  Captain  and  Miss  Rebecca. 

"  Oh  those  stare,  those  stare  !  "  Miss  Rebecca  would  say,  turning 
her  twinkling  green  eyes  up  towards  them.  "  I  feel  myself  almost  a 
spirit  when  I  gaze  upon  them." 

"  Oh — ah — Gad — yea,  so  do  I  exactly,  Miss  Sharp,"  the  other 
enthusiast  replied.  "  You  don't  mind  my  cigar,  do  you.  Miss  Sharp  1 " 
Miss  Sliarp  loved  the  smell  of  a  cigar  out  of  doore  beyond  everything 
in  the  world — and  she  just  tasted  one  too,  in  the  prettiest  way 
possible,  and  gave  a  little  puff,  and  a  little  scream,  and  a  httle 
giggle,  and  restored  the  delicacy  to  the  Captain,  who  twirled  his 
moustache,  and  straightway  puffed  it  into  a  blaze  that  glowed 
quite  red  in  the  dark  plantation,  and  swore—"  Jove — aw — Gad — 
aw— it'?  the  finest  segaw  I  ever  smoked  in  the  worid  aw,"  for 
his  intellect  and  conversation  were  ahke  brilliant  and  becoming  to 
a  heavy  young  dragoon. 
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Old  Sir  Pitt,  who  was  taking  his  pipe  and  beer,  and  talking  to 
John  Horrocks  about  a  "  ship  "  that  was  to  be  killed,  espied  the  pair 
ao  occupied  from  his  study-window,  and  with  dreadtiil  oaths  swore 
that  if  it  wasn't  for  Miss  Crawley,  he'd  take  Rawdon  and  bundle  im 
out  of  doors,  like  a  rogue  as  he  was. 

"  He  be  a  bad'n,  sure  enough,"  Mr.  Horrocks  remarked  ;  "  and 
his  roan  Flethere  is  wuas,  and  have  made  suth  a  row  in  the  house- 
keeper's room  about  the  dinners  and  hale,  as  no  lord  would  make 
— but  I  think  Miss  Sharp's  a  match  for'n.  Sir  Pitt,"  he  added,  after 

And  BO,  in  truth,  she  was — for  &ther  and  son  too. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
QUITE  A  SENTIMENTAL  CHAPTER 

WE  must  now  take  leave  of  Arcadia,  and  thoae  amiable  people 
practising  the  rural  virtwea  tliere,  and  travel  back  to 
London,  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  Mise  Amelia. 
"  We  don't  rare  a  fig  for  her,"  writes  Bome  unknown  correspondent 
with  a  pretty  little  handwriting  and  a  pink  Beal  to  her  note.  "  She 
ia  fade  aad  iuuipid,"  and  adds  some  more  kind  remarks  in  this  strain, 
which  I  should  never  have  repeated  at  all,  but  that  they  are  in  tnith 
prodigiously  complimentary  to  the  young  lady  whom  they  concern. 

Has  the  beloved  reader,  in  Jiis  experience  of  society,  never  heard 
similar  remarks  by  gooil-natured  female  friends  ;  who  always  wonder 
what  you  can  see  in  Miss  Smith  that  is  bo  fascinating ;  or  what  cotild 
induce  Major  Jones  to  propose  for  that  silly  insignificant  simpering 
Miss  Thompson,  who  has  nothing  bnt  her  wax^^oII  face  to  recommend 
her  1  What  is  tliere  in  a  pair  of  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes  foreooth  t 
these  <lear  Moralists  ask,  and  hint  wisely  tliat  the  gifts  of  genius,  the 
accomplishiiients  of  the  mind,  the  mastery  of  Mangnall's  Questions, 
and  a  la<lylike  knowledge  of  botaity  and  geology,  the  knack  of  making 
poetry,  the  power  of  rattling  sonatas  in  the  Hers-nmnner,  and  so 
forth,  are  far  more  valuable  endowments  for  a  female,  than  those 
fugitive  charms  which  a  few  yeara  will  inevitably  tamisji.  It  is 
quite  edifying  to  hear  women  specidate  upon  the  worthlcssness  and 
the  dm^tion  of  beauty. 

Bnt  though  virtue  is  a  much  finer  thing,  and  those  hapless 
creatures  who  snffer  under  the  misfortnne  of  good  looks  ought  to  be 
continually  put  in  mind  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them  ;  and  though, 
very  likely,  the  heroic  female  character  which  ladies  admire  is  a  more 
glorious  and  beautiful  object  than  the  kind,  fresh,  smiling,  artless, 
tender  little  domestic  goddess,  whom  men  are  inclined  to  worehip— 
yet  the  latter  and  inferior  sort  of  women  must  liave  this  consolation 
— that  the  men  do  admire  them  after  all ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  all 
our  kind  friends'  warnings  and  protests,  we  go  on  in  oiu"  desperate 
error  and  folly,  and  shall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Indeed,  for  my 
own  part.,  though  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  persons  for  whom 
I  have  the  great«8t  respect,  that  Miss  Brown  is  au  insignificaut  chit, 
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and  Mrs.  White  bus  nothing  but  her  petit  minoU  chifonit^,  and 
Mrs.  Black  haa  not  a  word  to  say  for  herself;  yet  I  know  that  I 
have  had  the  moat  delightful  conveTBationa  with  Mrs.  Black  (of 
course,  my  dear  Madam,  they  are  inviolable)  :  I  see  aJl  the  men  in  a 
cluster  round  Mrs.  White's  chair :  all  the  young  fellows  battling  to 
dance  with  Miss  Brown ;  and  bo  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  to  be 
despised  by  her  sex  is  a  very  great  compliment  to  a  woman. 

The  young  ladies  in  Amelia's  society  did  tliis  for  her  very  satis- 
factorily. For  instance,  there  was  scarcely  any  point  upon  which 
the  Misses  Oabonie,  George's  sisters,  ajid  the  Mesdemoiselles  Dobbin 
agreed  so  well  as  in  their  estimate  of  her  very  trifling  merits  :  and 
their  wonder  that  their  brothers  could  tind  any  cliarms  in  iier.  "  We 
are  kind  tu  her,"  the  Misses  OBbome  said,  a  pair  of  fine  bluck-browed 
young  ladies  who  had  had  the  best  of  governesses,  ma9t«ra,  and 
milliners ;  and  they  treatetl  her  with  such  extreme  kindness  and 
condesoension,  and  patronised  her  so  insufferably,  that  the  poor  little 
tiling  was  in  fact  perfectly  dumb  in  their  presence,  and  to  all  outward 
appearance  as  stupid  as  they  thought  her.  iShc  made  efforts  to  like 
them,  as  iu  duty  bound,  and  as  sisters  of  her  future  husband.  She 
passed  "  long  mornings  "  with  them^the  most  dreary  and  serious  of 
forenoons.  She  drove  out  solemnly  in  their  great  family  concli  with 
them,  and  Miss  Wirt  their  governess,  that  raw-boned  vestal.  They 
took  her  to  the  ancient  concerts  by  way  of  a  trent,  and  to  the  oratorio, 
and  to  St.  Paul's  to  see  the  charity  children,  where  in  such  terror 
was  she  of  her  friends,  she  almost  did  not  dare  be  affected  by  the 
hymn  the  eliildreu  sang.  Their  house  was  comfortable  ;  their  papa's 
table  rich  and  handsome ;  their  society  solemn  and  genteel ;  their 
self-respect  prodigious ;  they  hail  the  best  pew  at  the  Foundling:  all 
their  habits  were  pompous  an<l  orderly,  and  all  tlieir  amusements 
intolerably  dull  and  decorous.  After  every  one  of  her  visits  (an<l  oh 
how  glad  she  was  wlien  they  were  over  1)  Miss  Osbt)rDe  and  Miss 
Maria  Osborne,  and  Miss  Wirt,  the  vestal  govemeaa,  asked  each 
other  with  increased  wonder,  "  What  could  George  find  in  that 
creature  1 " 

How  is  this?  some  carping  rea<ler  exclnJma.  How  is  it  that 
Amelia,  who  had  such  a  niunber  of  irienils  at  school,  and  was  so  be- 
loved there,  comes  out  into  the  worhl  and  is  spiuned  by  her  discrimi- 
nating sexl  My  dear  air,  there  were  no  men  at  Miss  Pinkerton's 
establishment  except  the  old  dancbg-master ;  and  you  would  not 
have  had  the  girls  fell  out  about  Aim  ?  When  George,  their  hand- 
some brother,  ran  off  directly  atler  breakfast,  and  dined  from  home 
half-a-dozen  times  a-wcek,  no  wonder  the  neglected  sistcra  felt 
a  little  vexation.  When  young  Bullock  (of  the  firm  of  Hnlker, 
Bullock  &  Co.,  Bonkers,  Lombard  Street),  ^ho  liod  been  making  up 
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to  Miss  Maria  the  last  two  seaaons,  actually  asked  Amelia  to  dance 
the  cotillon,  could  you  expect  that  the  former  young  lady  should  be 
pleased  ?  And  yet  she  said  she  was,  like  an  artless  forgiving  creature. 
"  I'm  so  delighted  you  like  dear  Amelia,"  she  said  quite  ea^rly  to 
Mr.  Bullock  after  the  dance.  "  She's  engaged  to  my  brother  George ; 
there's  uot  much  in  her,  but  she's  the  heet-natured  and  most  un- 
affected young  creature :  at  home  we're  all  »o  fond  of  her."  Dear 
girl !  who  can  calculate  the  depth  of  affection  expressed  in  that 
enthusiastic  lo  ? 

Miss  Wirt  and  these  two  affectionate  young  women  bo  earnestly 
and  frequently  impressed  upon  George  Osborne's  mind  the  enormity 
of  the  sacrifice  he  was  making,  and  his  romantic  generosity  in  tlirow- 
ing  himself  away  upon  Amelia,  that  I'm  nut  sure  but  that  he  really 
thought  he  was  one  of  the  moat  deserving  characters  in  the  British 
army,  and  gave  himself  up  to  be  loved  with  a  good  deal  of  eaey 
resignation. 

Somehow,  although  he  left  home  every  morning,  as  was  stated, 
and  dined  abroad  six  days  in  the  week,  when  his  sisters  believed  the 
infatuatol  youth  to  be  at  Miss  Sedley's  apron-strings :  he  was  not 
always  with  Amelia,  whilst  the  world  supposed  him  at  her  feet. 
Certain  it  is  that  on  more  occasions  than  one,  when  Captain  Dobbin 
called  to  look  for  his  friend.  Miss  Osborne  (who  was  very  attentive 
to  the  Captain,  and  anxious  to  hear  his  military  stories,  and  to  know 
about  the  health  of  liis  dear  Mamma)  would  laughingly  point  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square,  and  say,  "Oh,  you  muat  go  to  the 
Sedleys  to  ask  for  George ;  tee  never  see  him  from  morning  till  night." 
At  which  kind  of  apeech  the  Captain  would  laiigh  in  rather  an  absurd 
constrained  manner,  and  turn  off  the  conversation,  like  a  consummate 
man  of  the  world,  to  some  topic  of  general  interest,  such  as  the 
Opera,  the  Prince's  last  ball  at  Caflton  House,  or  the  weather — that 
blessing  to  society. 

"  What  an  innocent  it  is,  that  pet  of  yoius,"  Miss  Maria  would 
then  say  to  Misa  Jane,  upon  the  Captain's  departiu^.  "  Did  you 
see  how  he  blushed  at  the  mention  of  poor  George  on  dutyt" 

"  It's  a  pity  Frederick  Bullock  liadn't  some  of  his  modesty, 
Maria,"  replies  the  elder  abter,  with  a  toaa  of  her  head. 

"  Modesty !  Awkwanbiess  you  mean,  Jane.  I  don't  want 
Frederick  to  trample  a  hole  in  my  muslin  frock,  as  Captain  Dobbin 
did  in  yours  at  Mrs.  Perkins'." 

"  In  t/our  frock,  he,  he  !  How  could  he  1  Wasn't  he  dancing 
with  Amelia  1" 

The  fact  is,  when  Captain  Dobbin  blushed  so,  an<l  looked  so 
awkward,  he  reraemberwl  a  circumstance  of  wliich  he  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  infoou  the  young  ladies,  viz.,  tliat  he  had  been 
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eaUing  at  Mr.  Sedley's  house  alreadj,  on  the  pretence  of  seeing 
Geoige,  of  course,  and  George  wasn't  there,  only  poor  little  Amelia, 
with  rather  a  sad  wistfiil  fiice,  seated  near  the  drawing-room  window, 
who,  after  some  very  trifling  stupid  talk,  ventured  to  ask,  was  there 
any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  regiment  was  soon  to  be  ordered 
atooad  ;  and  had  Captain  Dobbin  seen  Mr.  Osborne  that  day  ? 

The  regiment  was  not  ordered  abroad  as  yet ;  and  Captain 
Dobbin  had  not  seen  George.  "  He  was  with  his  sister,  most 
likely,"  the  Captain  said.  "Should  he  go  and  fet^h  the  truautl" 
So  she  gave  him  her  hand  kindly  and  grat*fiilly :  and  he  crossed 
the  iMiuaie ;  and  she  waited  and  waited,  but  Gewge  never  came. 

Poor  little  tender  heart !  and  so  it  goes  on  lioping  and  beating, 
and  longing  and  tnisting.  Yoii  see  it  is  not  iniieh  of  a  life  to  de- 
BCiibe.  There  is  not  much  <rf  what  you  call  incident  in  it.  Only 
one  feeling  all  day — when  will  he  comet  only  one  thoi^ht  to  sleep 
and  w^e  upon.  I  believe  George  was  playing  billiards  with 
Captain  Cannon  in  Swallow  Street  at  the  time  when  Amelia  was 
asking  Captain  Dobbin  about  him  ;  for  George  was  a  jolly  sociable 
fellow,  and  excellent  in  all  games  of  skill 

Onoe,  after  three  days  of  absence,  JVIiss  Amelia  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  actually  invadetl  the  Osi)ome  iionse.  "WJiat!  leave 
our  brother  to  come  to  us  t  "  8ai<l  tlie  young  ladies.  "  Have  you 
had  a  quairel,  Amelia  t  Do  tell  us  !  "  No,  indee^l,  there  had  been 
no  quarrel.  "  Who  oould  quarrel  with  him  "i "  says  she,  with  her 
eyea  filled  with  teare.  She  only  came  over  to — to  see  her  dear 
fHends ;  they  had  not  met  for  so  long.  And  thte  day  she  was  so 
perfectly  stupid  and  awkward,  that  the  Misses  Osborne  and  their 
governess,  who  stared  after  her  as  sJie  went  sadly  away,  wondered 
more  than  ever  wliat  George  could  see  in  \>oot  little  Amclin. 

Of  course  they  did  How  was  slie  to  bare  that  tiniiil  little 
beut  for  the  inspection  of  those  young  ladies  with  their  bold  black 
eyeal  It  was  best  that  it  should  shrink  and  hide  itself.  I  know 
the  Misses  Osborne  were  exoellcnt  critics  of  a  Cashmere  sliawl,  or  a 
pink  satin  slip ;  and  when  Miss  Turner  had  hers  dyetl  purple,  and 
mode  into  a  spencer;  and  when  Miss  PickfonI  had  her  ermine  tippet 
twisted  into  a  muff  and  trimmings,  I  warrant  you  tlie  changes  did 
not  escape  the  two  intelligent  young  women  before  mentioned.  But 
there  are  things,  look  you,  of  n  finer  texture  tlian  ftir  or  satin,  and 
all  Solomon's  glories,  and  all  the  wanlrobe  of  tlie  Queen  of  Slieha ; 
— things  whereof  the  beauty  escapes  the  eyes  of  many  connoisseurs. 
And  tliere  are  sweet  modest  little  souls  on  which  yon  light,  fragrant 
and  blooming  tenderly  in  quiet  sliady  places  ;  anil  there  are  garden- 
ornaments,  as  big  as  brass  wanning-pans,  tliat  are  fit  to  stare  the 
SUB  itself  out  of  countenance.    Miss  Sedley  was  not  of  the  sunflower 
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sort ;  and  I  say  it  is  out  of  the  rules  of  aU  proportion  to  draw  a 
Yiolet  of  the  nize  of  a  double  dahlia. 

No,  indeed ;  the  life  of  a  gooil  young  girl  who  is  in  the  patenial 
nest  as  yet,  can't  have  many  of  those  thrilling  incidenta  to  which 
the  heroine  of  ronmnce  commonly  lays  claim.  Snores  or  shot  may 
take  olF  the  old  birda  foraging  without — hawks  may  be  abroad, 
from  which  they  escape  or  by  whom  they  suffer ;  but  the  young 
ones  in  the  nest  have  a  pretty  comfortable  imromantic  sort  of  exist- 
ence in  the  down  and  the  straw,  till  it  comes  to  their  turn,  too,  to 
get  on  the  wing.  While  Becky  Sharp  was  on  her  own  wing  in  the 
country,  hopping  on  all  sorts  of  twigs,  and  amid  a  multiplicity  of 
tiups,  and  pecking  up  her  food  quite  harmless  and  successful,  Amelia 
lay  snug  in  her  home  of  Russell  Square ;  if  she  went  into  the  world, 
it  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  eldcis  ;  nor  did  it  seem  that  any 
evil  could  betalJ  her  or  that  opulent  cheery  comfortable  home  in 
which  she  was  affectionately  sheltered.  Mamma  had  her  morning 
duties,  and  her  daily  drive,  and  the  delighttiU  round  of  visits  and 
shopping  which  forma  the  amusement,  or  the  profession  aa  you  may 
call  it,  of  the  rich  London  lady.  Papa  conducted  hia  mysterious 
operations  in  the  City— a  stirring  place  in  those  tiays,  when  wai 
was  raging  all  over  Europe,  and  empires  were  being  staked ;  when 
the  Courier  newspaper  had  tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers ; 
when  one  tiay  brought  you  a  battle  of  Vittoria,  another  a  burning 
of  Moscow,  or  a  newsman's  horn  blowing  down  Russell  Square  about 
diimer-time,  announced  auch  a  fact  aa — "Battle  of  Leipsic — six 
hundred  thousand  men  engaged^t«tal  defeat  of  the  French^ — two 
hundred  thousawl  kilted."  Old  Se<lley  once  or  twice  came  home 
with  a  very  grave  face ;  and  no  wonder,  when  such  news  aa  tliis 
was  agitating  all  the  hearta  and  all  the  Stocks  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile  mattere  went  on  in  Russell  Square,  Bloomsbuiy,  just 
as  if  matters  in  Europe  were  not  in  the  least  disorganised.  The 
retreat  from  Leipaic  ma«le  no  difference  in  the  number  of  meals  Mr. 
Sambo  ttK>k  in  the  servants'  hall ;  the  allies  poured  into  France,  and 
the  dinner-bell  rang  at  five  o'clock  just  as  uaual.  I  don't  tliink  poor 
Amelia  cared  anytliing  about  Brienne  and  Montmirail,  or  was  foiriy 
interested  in  the  war  until  tlie  abdication  of  the  Emperor ;  when  she 
clapped  her  hands  anil  said  prayers, — oh,  how  grateful !  and  flung 
herself  into  George  Osborne's  arms  witli  all  her  soul,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  everybody  who  nitneased  that  ebullition  of  sentiment.  The 
fact  is,  peace  was  declareil,  Europe  was  going  to  be  at  rest;  the 
Comican  was  overthrown,  and  Lieutenant  Osborne's  re^ment  would 
not  be  ordered  on  service.  That  was  tlie  way  in  wliicli  Miss  Amelia 
reasoned.  The  fate  of  Europe  was  Lieutenant  George  Osborne  to 
her.     His  dangers  being  o^'er,  slie  sang  Te  Deum.     He  was  her 
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Europe  :  her  «nperor  :  her  allied  monarcha  and  august  prince  regent. 
He  was  ber  Bun  and  moon ;  and  I  believe  she  thought  the  grand  illu- 
mination and  ball  at  the  Mansion  Houee,  given  to  the  eovereignB, 
were  eapedallf  in  honour  of  George  Osborne. 

We  have  talked  of  shift,  self,  and  poverty,  as  those  dismal 
inBtructore  under  whom  poor  Hiss  Becky  Sharp  got  her  education. 
Now,  love  was  Miss  Amelia  Sedlcy'a  last  tutoress,  and  it  was  amazing 
what  progress  our  young  lady  made  under  that  popular  teacher.  In 
the  couree  of  fijleen  or  eighte^  months'  daily  and  constant  attention 
to  this  eminent  finishing  governess,  what  a  deal  of  secrets  Amelia 
learned,  which  Miss  Wirt  and  the  black-eyed  young  ladies  over  the 
way,  which  old  Mies  Pinkerton  of  Chiswick  herself  had  no  cognizance 
vS  1  As,  indeed,  how  should  ^ly  of  those  prim  and  reputable  virgins  t 
With  Misses  P.  and  W.  the  t«n<kr  passion  is  out  of  the  question  :  I 
would  not  dare  to  breathe  such  an  i<lea  regarding  them.  Miss  Maria 
Osborne,  it  is  tnie,  was  "attached"  to  Mr.  Frederick  Augustus 
Bullock,  of  the  firm  of  Hulker,  Bullock  &  Bullock  ;  but  hers  was  a 
most  respectable  attachment,  and  she  would  have  taken  Bullock 
Senior  just  the  same,  her  mind  being  fixc<l, — as  that  of  a  well-bred 
young  woman  should  be, — upon  a  house  in  Park  Lane,  a  country 
house  at  Wimbledon,  a  handsome  cliariot,  imd  two  pro<ligiouB  taU 
horses  and  footmen,  uid  a  fourth  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  eminent 
firm  of  Hulker  &  Bullock,  all  of  which  advantages  were  represented 
io  the  person  of  Fre<lerick  Augustus.  Had  orange  blossoms  been 
invented  then  (those  touching  emblems  of  female  purity  imported 
by  us  from  France,  where  people's  daughters  are  universally  sold 
in  marriage).  Miss  Maria,  I  say,  would  have  assumed  the  spotless 
wreath,  Mid  stepped  into  the  travelling  carriage  by  the  side  of 
gouty,  old,  bald-headeil,  bottle-nosed  Bullock  Senior;  and  devoted 
her  beautiHd  existence  t«  his  hapjiiness  with  |)erfect  mo<lesty, — 
«ily  the  old  gentleman  was  marrial  already ;  so  she  bestowed  her 
young  afiectiouB  on  the  junior  partner.  Sweet,  blooming,  orange 
Sowers !  The  other  day  I  saw  Miss  Trotter  (that  was),  arrayed 
in  them,  trip  into  the  travelling  carriage  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  Lord  Methusel^  hobbled  in  after.  With  what  an 
engaging  modesty  she  pu11e<l  down  the  blinds  of  the  chariot^the 
dear  innocent !  There  were  half  the  carriages  of  Vanity  Fair  at 
the  wedding. 

This  wa«  not  the  sort  of  love  that  finished  Amelia's  etlucation ; 
and  in  the  couree  of  a  year  titmed  a  go<«i  yoiuig  girl  into  a  good 
young  woman— to  be  a  goo<l  wife  presently,  when  the  happy  time 
should  come.  This  young  person  (perhaps  it  was  very  imprudent 
in  her  parents  to  encourage  her,  and  abet  her  in  such  idolatry  and 
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ally  romantic  ideas)  loved,  with  all  her  heart,  the  young  officer  in 
hie  Majeat/s  service  with  whom  we  have  made  a  brief  acquaintance. 
She  thought  about  him  the  very  first  moment  on  waking ;  and  hia 
waa  tlie  very  last  name  mentioned  in  her  prayers.  She  never  had 
Been  a  man  eo  beautiful  or  eo  clever :  euch  a  figure  on  horseback : 
such  a  dancer :  such  a  hero  in  general.  Talk  of  the  Prince's  bow  ! 
what  w»3  it  to  George's?  She  had  seen  Mr.  Bnimmell,  whom 
everybody  praised  so.  Compare  such  a  person  as  that  to  her 
George  !  Not  amongBt  all  tlie  beaux  at  the  Opera  (and  there  were 
beaux  in  those  days  with  actual  opera  hats)  waa  there  any  one  to 
equal  him.  He  was  only  good  enough  to  be  a  &iry  prince ;  and  oh, 
what  magnanimity  to  stoop  to  such  a  humble  Cinderella !  Uiss 
Knkcrton  would  have  tried  to  check  this  bhnd  devotion  very  likely, 
had  ahe  been  Amelia'a  confidante;  but  not  with  much  succeaa, 
depend  upon  it  It  is  in  the  nature  and  instinct  of  some  womea 
Some  are  mtule  to  scheme,  and  some  to  love;  and  1  wish  any 
respected  bachelor  that  reads  this  may  take  the  aort  that  best 
likes  him. 

While  under  this  overpowering  impression,  Miss  Amelia  neglected 
her  twelve  (tear  irienda  at  Chiswick  most  cnielly,  as  such  selfish 
people  commonly  will  do.  She  had  but  this  subject,  of  course,  to 
think  about ;  and  Miss  Saltire  was  too  cold  for  a  confidanto,  and 
ahe  couldn't  bring  her  mind  to  tell  Miss  Swartz,  the  woolly-haired 
young  heiress  from  St.  Kitt'a.  She  had  little  liiura  Martin  home 
for  the  holidays ;  and  my  belief  is,  she  made  a  confidante  of  her, 
and  promised  that  Laura  should  come  and  Uve  with  her  when  she 
was  marrieil,  nnd  gave  Laura  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  passion  of  love,  whieli  must  have  been  singularly  usefid  and 
novel  to  that  little  person.  Alas,  alas !  I  fear  poor  Emmy  had  not 
a  well-regulated  mind. 

What  were  her  x>arcnts  doing,  not  to  keep  this  little  heart  irom 
beating  so  fastT  Old  Sedley  lUd  not  seem  much  to  notice  matters. 
He  was  graver  of  late,  and  his  City  affairs  abaorhed  him.  Mrs. 
Sedley  was  of  so  easy  and  iminquisitive  a  nature,  that  she  wasn't 
even  jealous.  Mr.  Jos  was  away,  being  besieged  by  an  Irish  widow 
at  Cheltenham.  Amelia  had  the  house  to  lieraelf^ah  !  too  much 
to  herself  sometimes — not  tliat  she  ever  doubted ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
George  must  be  at  the  Horse-Guards;  and  he  can't  always  get 
leave  from  Chatham ;  and  he  must  see  his  friends  and  sisters,  and 
mingle  in  society  when  in  town  (lie,  such  an  ornament  to  every 
society !) ;  and  when  he  is  wth  the  regiment,  he  is  too  tired  to 
write  long  letters.  I  know  where  ahe  kept  that  packet  she  had^ 
and  can  steal  in  and  out  of  her  chamber  like  laohimo — Like 
laclumol    No — that  is  a  bad  part.     I  will  only  act  Moonahine, 
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and  peep  haxmleas  into  the  bed  where  faith  and  beauty  and  inno- 
cence lie  dreaming. 

But  if  Oaborne'e  were  short  and  eoldierlike  letters,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  were  Miss  Sedley'a  letters  to  Mr.  Osborne  to  be 
published,  we  should  have  to  extend  this  novel  to  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  volumes  aa  not  the  most  sentimental  reader  could  support ; 
that  she  not  only  filled  sheets  of  large  paper,  but  crossed  them  with 
the  most  astonishing  perrerseness ;  that  she  wrote  whole  pages  out 
of  poetry-books  without  the  least  pity ;  that  she  umlerlinetl  words 
and  passages  with  quite  a  frantic  emphasis ;  and,  in  fine,  gave  the 
usual  tokens  of  her  condition.  She  wasn't  a  heroine.  Her  letters 
were  fidl  of  repetition.  She  wrote  rather  doubtful  grammar  some- 
times, and  in  her  verses  took  all  sorts  of  liberties  it-ith  the  metre. 
But  oh,  mes<ltunes,  if  you  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  heart  some- 
times in  spite  oT  syntax,  and  are  not  to  be  loved  until  you  all  know 
the  difference  between  trimeter  and  tetrameter,  may  all  Poetry  go 
to  the  deuce,  and  every  schoolmaster  perish  miserably  I 


CHAPTER   XIII 

SENTIMENTAL  AND  OTHERIflSE 

I  FEAR  the  gentleman  to  whom  Miss  Amelia'e  letters  were  ad- 
dressed was  rather  an  obdurate  critic.  Such  a  number  of  not«s 
followed  Lieutenant  Osborne  about  the  country,  that  he  became 
almost  ashamed  of  the  jukes  uf  his  mess-room  companions  regarding 
them,  and  onlcred  his  servant  never  tj)  deliver  them  except  at  hia 
private  apartment.  He  was  seen  li^'hting  his  cigar  with  one,  to  the 
horror  of  Captain  Dobbin,  who,  it  ia  my  belief,  would  have  given  a 
bank-note  for  the  document. 

For  wime  time  George  strove  to  keep  tlie  liaison  a  secret.  There 
was  a  woman  in  the  case,  that  he  vlmitted.  "  And  not  tlie  first 
either,"  said  Ensign  Spooney  to  Ensign  Stubble.  "  That  Osborne's 
a  devil  of  a  fellow.  There  was  a  judge's  daughter  at  Demerara  went 
almost  mad  about  him  ;  then  there  was  that  beautiful  quadroon  girl, 
Mias  Pye,  at  St.  Vincent's,  you  know ;  and  since  he's  been  home, 
they  say  he's  a  regular  Don  Giovanni,  by  Jove." 

Stubble  and  Spooney  thouf,'ht  that  to  be  a  "  regular  Don 
Giovanni,  by  Jove"  was  one  of  the  finest  qiiaJities  a  man  coidd 
possess ;  and  Osborne's  reputjition  was  prodigious  amongst  the  young 
men  of  the  regiment.  He  was  famous  in  field-sports,  fiimous  at  a 
song,  famous  on  parade ;  free  with  his  money,  which  was  bountifidly 
supplied  by  his  father.  His  coats  were  better  nuulc  than  any  man's 
in  the  regiment,  and  he  hail  more  of  them.  He  was  ailored  by  the 
men.  He  could  drink  more  than  any  officer  of  the  whole  mess, 
induding  old  Heavytop,  the  colonel.  He  could  sjMir  better  than 
Knuckles,  the  privat*  (who  would  have  been  a  corjioral  but  for  his 
drimkenness,  and  who  had  been  in  the  prize-ring) ;  and  was  the  best 
batter  and  bowler,  out  and  out,  of  the  regimental  elub.  He  rotle 
his  own  horse.  Greased  Lightning,  and  won  the  Garrison  cup  at 
Quebec  races.  There  were  other  people  besides  Amelia  who  wor- 
shipped him.  Stubble  and  Spooney  thought  him  a  sort  of  Apollo ; 
Dobbin  took  him  to  be  an  Admirable  Crichtoii ;  and  Mis.  Mnjor 
O'Dowd  acknowledged  he  was  an  elegant  young  fellow,  and  put  her 
in  mind  of  Fitzjurld  Fogarty,  Lord  Castlefogarty's  second  son. 

Well,  Stubble  and  Spoouey  and  the  rest  indulged  in  most 
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romantic  coigectures  regarding  this  female  correspondent  ofOeborne's, 
—opining  that  it  was  a  Ducheas  in  London  who  waa  in  love  with 
him,— or  that  it  waa  a  General's  daughter,  who  was  engaged  to 
somebody  else,  and  madly  attached  to  him,^ — or  that  it  was  a  Member 
of  Parliajnent's  lady,  who  proposed  four  horses  and  an  elopement, — 
or  that  it  was  some  other  victim  of  a  passion  deUghtftiUy  exciting, 
romantic,  anil  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  on  none  of  which  conjectures 
would  Osborne  throw  the  least  light,  leaving  his  young  admirers  and 
friends  to  invent  and  arrange  their  whole  history. 

And  the  real  state  of  the  case  would  never  have  been  known  at 
aU  in  the  regiment  but  for  Captain  Dobbin's  indiscretion.  The 
Captain  was  eating  his  breakfast  one  day  in  the  mess-room,  while 
Cackle,  the  aaeistant-surgeon,  and  the  two  above-named  worthies 
were  specidating  upon  Osborne's  intrigue — Stubble  holding  out  that 
the  lady  was  a  Duchess  about  Queen  Charlotte's  court,  and  Cackle 
vowing  she  was  an  opem^inger  of  the  worst  reputation.  At  this 
idea  Dobbin  became  so  moved,  that  tliough  his  mouth  was  full  of 
«^p  luid  bread-and-butter  at  the  time,  and  though  he  ought  not  to 
Lave  spoken  at  all,  yet  he  couldn't  help  blurting  out,  "  Cackle,  you're 
a  stupid  fool.  You're  always  talking  nonsense  and  scandal.  Osborne 
is  not  going  to  nm  off  with  a  Duchess  or  ruin  a  milliner.  Miss 
Sedley  is  one  of  the  moat  cliarming  young  women  that  ever  lived. 
He's  been  engaged  to  her  ever  so  long ;  and  the  man  who  calls  her 
names  had  better  not  do  so  in  my  hearing."  With  which,  turning 
exceedingly  red,  Dobbin  ccnsc<l  speaking,  and  almost  choked  himself 
with  a  cup  of  tea.  The  story  was  over  the  regiment  in  half-an>hour ; 
and  that  very  evening  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  wrote  off  to  her  sister 
Glorvina  at  O'Dowdstown  not  to  hurry  from  Dublin, — young  Osborne 
being  prematiffcly  engaged  already. 

She  complimented  the  Lieutenant  in  an  appropriate  speech  over 
a  glass  of  whisky-txMldy  tliat  evening,  and  he  went  home  perfectly 
furious  to  quarrel  with  Dobbin  (wlio  had  declined  Mrs.  Major 
O'Dowd'a  party,  and  sat  in  his  own  nwm  playing  the  flute,  and,  I 
believe,  writing  poetry  in  a  very  melancholy  manner) — to  quarrel 
with  Dobbui  for  betraying  his  secret. 

"Who  the  deuce  askeil  you  to  talk  about  my  affairs  J"  Osborne 
shouted  indignantly.  "  Why  the  <le\'il  is  all  the  regiment  to  know 
that  I  am  going  to  be  marrie<l  I  Why  is  that  tattling  old  liarridnn, 
Peggy  O'Dowd,  to  make  free  with  my  name  at  her  d — d  supper-table, 
and  advertise  my  engagement  over  the  three  kingdoms  t  After  all, 
what  right  have  you  to  say  I  am  engaged,  or  to  meddle  in  my  busi- 
neas  at  all,  Dobbin  1 " 

"  It  seems  to  me "  Captain  Dobbin  began. 

"Seems  be  hanged,  Dobbin,"  his  junior  interrupted  him.     "I 
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am  under  obligations  to  you,  I  know  it,  a  d — d  deal  too  well  too ; 
but  I  won't  be  always  aernionie«i  by  you  because  you're  five  years 
my  Benior.  I'm  hanged  if  I'll  stand  your  aira  of  superiority  and 
infernal  pity  and  patronage.  Pity  and  patronage !  I  should  like 
to  know  in  what  I'm  your  inferior  1 " 

"Are  you  engaged!"  Captain  Dobbin  interposed, 

"  What  the  devil's  that  to  you  or  any  one  here  if  I  am  I " 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  it  f "  Dobbin  resumed. 

"  Wliat  right  Jiave  you  to  ask  me  that  question,  sir  1  I  should 
like  to  know,"  George  stud. 

"Good  God,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  to  break  oSl" 
asked  Dobbin,  starting  up. 

"  In  other  wonia,  you  ask  me  if  I'm  a  man  of  honour,"  said 
Osborne  fiercely ;  "  is  that  what  you  mean  J  YonVe  adopted  such  a 
tone  regarding  me  lately  that  I'm if  I'll  bear  it  any  more." 

"  Wliat  have  I  done  ?  I've  told  you  yon  were  neglecting  a  sweet 
girl,  George.  I've  told  you  that  when  you  go  to  town  you  ought  to 
go  to  her,  and  not  to  the  gambling-houses  about  St.  James's." 

"  You  want  your  money  hack,  I  suppose,"  said  George,  with  a 

*■  Of  course  I  do— I  always  did,  didn't  1 1 "  aays  Dobbin.  "  Yon 
speak  like  a  generous  fellow." 

"  No,  hang  it,  William,  I  beg  your  pardon  " — here  George  inter- 
ix»ed  in  a  fit  of  remorse  ;  "  you  haue  been  my  fiiend  in  a  hundred 
ways,  Heaven  knows.  You've  got  me  out  of  a  score  of  scrapes.  When 
Crawley  of  the  Guards  won  that  sum  of  money  of  me,  I  should  have 
been  done  but  for  you  :  I  know  I  should.  But  you  shoul<ln't  deal  so 
hardly  with  me ;  you  shouldn't  be  always  catechising  me.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Amelia ;  I  adore  her,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Don't  look 
angry.  She's  Witless ;  I  know  she  is.  But  you  see  there's  no  fim 
in  winning  a  thing  unless  you  play  for  it.  Hang  it :  the  regiment's 
just  back  from  the  West  Indies,  I  must  Iiave  a  little  fling,  and  then 
when  I'm  married  I'll  reform  ;  I  will  upon  my  honour,  now.  And — 
I  say — Dob — don't  be  angry  with  me,  and  I'll  give  you  a  hundred 
next  month,  when  I  know  my  fother  will  stand  something  handsome  ; 
and  I'll  ask  Heavytop  for  leave,  and  I'U  go  to  town,  and  see  Amelia 
to-morrow — there  now,  will  that  satisfy  you  1 " 

"  It  is  imiwssibie  to  be  long  ongry  with  you,  George,"  said  the 
good-natured  Captain  ;  "and  as  for  the  money,  old  boy,  you  know  if 
I  wanted  it  you'd  share  your  last  shilling  with  me," 

"  That  I  would,  by  Jove,  Dobbin,"  George  said,  with  the  greatest 
generosity,  thougli  by  the  way  he  never  had  any  money  to  spare. 

"  Only  I  wish  you  had  sown  those  wild-oats  of  yours,  George.  If 
you  coidd  have  seen  poor  little  Miss  Emmy's  fiice  when  she  asked  me 
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about  you  the  other  day,  you  would  have  pitched  those  billiard-balls 
to  the  deuce.  Go  and  comfort  her,  you  rascal.  Go  and  write  her  a 
long  letter.     Do  eomethiiig  to  make  her  happy ;  a  very  little  wiU." 

"  I  believe  she's  d — d  fond  of  me,"  the  Lieutenant  said,  with  a 
self-satisfied  wr;  and  went  ofi"to  fiuisb  the  evening  with  some  jolly 
fellows  in  the  mess-room. 

Amelia  meanwhile,  in  Russell  Square,  was  looking  at  the  moon, 
which  was  shining  upon  that  peaceful  spot,  as  well  as  upon  the  square 
of  the  Chatliam  barracks,  where  Lieutenant  Oabome  waa  quartered, 
and  thinking  to  herself  how  her  hero  waa  employed.  Perhaps  he  is 
visiting  the  soitries,  thought  she ;  perhaps  he  is  bivouacking ;  per- 
haps he  is  attending  the  couch  of  a  wounded  comrade,  or  studying  the 
art  of  war  up  in  his  own  desolate  chamter.  And  her  kind  tboughte 
sped  away  as  if  they  were  angels  and  had  wings,  and  flying  down  the 
river  to  Chatham  and  Rochester,  strove  to  peep  inte  the  barracks 
where  George  was.  .  .  .  All  things  considered,  I  think  it  waa  as  well 
the  gates  were  shut,  and  the  sentry  allowed  no  one  to  pass ;  so  that  the 
poor  little  white-robed  angel  could  not  hear  the  songs  those  young 
fellows  were  roaring  over  the  whisky-punch. 

The  day  after  the  little  conversation  at  Chatham  barracks,  young 
Osborne,  to  show  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word,  pre)>ared  te 
go  to  town,  thereby  incurring  Captain  Cobbtn's  applause.  "  I  should 
have  liked  to  make  her  a  little  present,"  Osborne  said  to  his  friend  in 
confidence,  "  only  I  am  quite  out  of  cash  until  my  father  tips  up." 
But  Dobbin  would  not  allow  this  good-nature  and  generosity  to  be 
balked,  and  so  accommodated  Mr.  Osborne  with  a  few  pound  notes, 
which  the  latter  took  after  a  httle  faint  scni]>le. 

And  I  dare  say  he  woidd  have  bought  something  very  handsome 
for  Amelia;  only,  getting  ofTtlie  coach  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was  attracted 
by  a  handsome  shirt-pin  in  a  jeweller's  window,  which  he  could  not 
re«st ;  and  having  paid  for  that,  had  very  httle  money  to  spare  for 
indulging  in  any  further  exercise  of  kindness.  Never  mind  :  you  may 
be  sure  it  was  not  his  presents  Amelia  wanted.  When  he  came  to 
Russell  Square,  her  face  lighted  up  as  if  he  had  been  sunshine.  The 
little  cans,  feai^  teaiB,  timid  misgivings,  sleepless  fancies  of  I  don't 
know  how  many  days  and  nigiits,  were  foi^tten,  under  one  moment's 
influence  of  that  familiar,  irresistible  smile.  He  beamed  on  lier  from 
the  drawing-mom  door — magnificent,  with  ambrosial  whiskers,  hke  a 
god.  Sambo,  whose  face  as  he  announced  Captain  Osbin  (having  con- 
ferred a  brevet  rank  on  that  young  officer)  blazed  with  a  sympathetic 
grin,  saw  the  little  girl  start,  and  flush,  and  jump  up  from  lier  watehing- 
place  in  the  window ;  and  Sambo  retreated :  and  aa  soon  as  the  door 
waa  shut,  she  went  fluttering  to  Lieutenant  George  Osborne's  heart 
as  if  it  was  the  only  natural  home  for  her  to  nestle  in.     Oh,  thou 
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jMM.i-  ).;iiiiiii:  lit;!.'  -i>',;!  '  The  mtv  tiiif-t  trrt'  in  the  wImIi'  t<'n»-". 
with  tlir  -I  i,ii'_!it<'>t  -iciii.  iiihi  tlic  ^li-nii'_:c>t  arms,  and  the  thi<'kr-T 
l"«»liaL:v,  wlicirin  yuii  .hiMor  to  hiiild  and  (mh),  may  1x3  nuirktHl,  Inr 
what  you  know,  and  iiuiy  be  down  with  a  crash  ere  long.  What  an 
old,  old  simile  that  is,  between  man  and  timber. 

In  the  meanwhile,  George  kissed  her  very  kindly  on  her  fore- 
head and  glistening  eyes,  and  was  very  gracious  and  good ;  and  she 
thought  his  diamond  shirt-pin  (which  she  had  not  known  him  to 
wear  before)  the  prettiest  ornament  ever  seen. 

The  observant  reader,  who  has  marked  our  young  Lieutenant's 
previous  behaviour,  and  has  preserved  our  report  of  the  brief  con- 
versation which  he  has  just  had  with  Captain  Dobbin,  has  possibly 
come  to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  character  of  Mr.  Osborne. 
Some  cynical  Frencliman  has  said  that  tliere  are  two  parties  to  a 
love-transaction  :  the  one  who  loves  and  the  other  who  condescends 
to  be  so  treated.  Perhaps  the  love  is  occasionally  on  tJie  man's 
side;  perhaps  on  the  lady's.  Perhaps  some  infatuated  swain  has 
ere  this  mistaken  insensibility  for  modesty,  dulness  for  maiden 
reserve,  mere  vacuity  for  sweet  bashfiilness,  and  a  goose,  in  a  word, 
for  a  swan.  Perhaps  some  beloved  female  subscriber  has  arrayed 
an  ass  in  the  splendour  and  glory  of  her  imagination ;  admired  his 
dulness  as  manly  simplicity ;  worshipped  his  selfishness  as  manly 
superiority ;  treated  his  stupidity  as  majestic  gravity,  and  used  him 
as  the  brilliant  fairy  Titania  did  a  certain  weaver  at  Athens.  I 
think  I  have  seen  sucli  comedies  of  errors  going  on  in  the  world. 
But  this  is  certain,  that  Amelia  believed  her  lover  to  be  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  brilliant  men  in  the  empire :  and  it  is  possible 
Lieutenant  Osborne  thought  so  too. 

He  was  a  little  wild :  how  many  yoimg  men  are ;  and  don't 
girls  like  a  rake  better  than  a  milksop  ?  He  hadn't  sown  his  wild- 
oats  as  yet,  but  he  would  soon  :  and  quit  the  army  now  that  peace 
was  proclaimed ;  the  Corsican  monster  locked  up  at  Elba ;  promo- 
tion by  consequence  over ;  and  no  chance  left  for  the  display  of  his 
undoubted  mihtary  talents  and  valour:  and  his  allowance,  with 
Amelia's  settlement,  would  enable  them  to  take  a  snug  place  in  the 
country  somewhere,  in  a  good  siwrting  neighbourhood;  and  he 
would  hunt  a  little,  and  farm  a  little;  and  they  would  be  very 
happy.  4*  for  remaining  in  the  army  as  a  married  man,  that  was 
impossible.  Fancy  Mrs.  George  Osborne  in  lodgings  in  a  county 
town ;  or,  worse  still,  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  with  a  society  of 
officers,  and  patronised  by  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  !  Amelia  died  with 
laughing  at  Osborne's  stories  about  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd.  He  loved 
her  much  too  fondly  to  subject  her  to  that  horrid  woman  and  her 
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Tulgarities,  aoil  the  rough  treatment  of  a  soldier'B  wife.  He  didn't 
care  for  himself— not  he ;  but  his  dear  little  giri  should  take  the 
place  in  society  to  which,  as  his  wife,  she  was  entitled :  and  to  these 
propoBaJs  you  may  be  sure  she  acceded,  as  she  would  to  any  other 
from  the  same  author. 

Holding  this  kind  of  convereation,  and  building  numberless 
castles  in  the  air  (which  Ameha  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  flower- 
gardens,  rustic  walks,  country  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
like ;  while  George  bad  hia  mind's  eye  directed  to  the  stables,  the 
kennel,  and  the  cellar),  this  young  pair  passed  away  a  couple  of 
hours  very  pleasantly ;  and  as  the  Lieutenant  had  only  that  single 
day  in  town,  and  a  great  deal  of  most  important  business  to  trans- 
act, it  was  proposed  that  Miss  Emmy  should  dine  with  her  future 
risters-in-law.  This  invitation  was  accepted  joyfully.  He  conducted 
her  to  his  sistera  ;  where  he  left  her  talking  and  prattling  in  a  way 
that  astonished  those  ladies,  who  thought  that  George  might  make 
something  of  her ;  and  he  then  went  off  to  transact  his  business. 

In  a  word,  he  went  out  ami  ate  ices  at  a  pastry-cook's  shop  in 
Charing  Cross ;  tried  a  new  coat  in  Pall  Mall ;  droppeil  in  at  the  Old 
Slaughters',  and  called  for  Captain  Cannon  ;  playeil  eleven  games  at 
billianls  with  the  Captaiu,  of  which  he  won  eight,  and  retiuned  to 
Russell  Square  half-an-ho\ir  late  for  dinner,  but  in  very  good  himiour. 

It  was  not  so  with  old  Mr.  Osborne.  When  that  gentleman 
came  from  the  City,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  drawing-room  by  his 
daughters  and  the  elcgimt  Miss  Wirt,  they  saw  at  once  by  his  fece— 
which  was  puffy,  solemn,  and  yellow  at  the  best  of  times— and  by 
the  scowl  and  twitching  of  his  black  eyebrows,  that  the  heart  within 
his  large  white  waistcoat  was  disturbed  and  mieasy.  When  Amelia 
stopped  forward  to  salute  him,  which  she  always  did  with  great 
trembling  and  timidity  he  gave  a  surly  grunt  of  recognition,  and 
dropped  the  little  hand  out  of  his  great  hirsute  paw  without  any 
attempt  te  hold  it  there.  He  looked  roimd  gloomily  at  his  eldest 
daughter  ;  who,  comprehending  the  nieaJiing  of  his  loitic,  which  asked 
unmistakably,  "Why  the  devil  is  she  here!"  said  at  once— 

"  George  m  in  town,  papa ;  and  has  gone  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  will  be  back  to  dinner." 

"  Oh,  he  ia,  is  he  ?  I  won't  have  tlie  dinner  kept  waiting  for  him, 
Jane  : "  with  which  this  worthy  man  lapsed  into  his  particular  chair, 
and  then  the  nttor  silence  in  his  genteel,  well-fumished  drawing- 
room  was  only  iutomipted  by  the  alarmed  ticking  of  the  great 
French  clock. 

When  that  chronometer,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  cheerM 
brass  group  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  tolled  five  in  a  heavy 
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cathedral  tone,  Mr.  Oabome  pulled  the  bell  at  his  rif^t  hand 
violently,  and  the  butler  niahed  itp. 

"  Dinner  1 "  roared  Mr.  Oabome. 

"  Mr.  George  isn't  come  in,  Bir,"  interposed  the  man, 

"  Damn  Mr.  George,  sir.  Am  I  master  of  the  house  I  Dinner  ! " 
Mr.  Oabome  scowled.  AmeUa  trembled.  A  tel^raphic  communica- 
tion of  eyes  passed  between  the  other  three  ladies.  The  obedient 
bell  in  the  lower  regions  began  ringing  the  announcement  of  the 
meal.  The  tolling  over,  the  head  of  the  femily  thrust  liis  hands 
into  the  great  tail-pocket«  of  hie  great  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons, 
and  without  waiting  for  a  further  announcement,  strode  downstoira 
alone,  scowling  over  his  shoulder  at  the  four  females. 

"What's  tlie  matter  now,  my  dear?"  aakod  one  of  the  other, 
as  they  rose  and  tripped  gingerly  behind  the  sire. 

"  I  suppose  tlie  fiinds  are  falling,"  whispered  Miss  Wirt ;  and 
so,  trembling  and  in  silence,  this  hushed  female  company  followed 
their  dark  lender.  They  took  their  placea  in  sUenca  He  growled 
out  a  blessing,  which  sounded  as  gruffly  as  a  curse.  The  great 
silver  dish-covers  were  removed.  Amelia  trembled  in  her  place,  for 
she  was  next  to  the  awfnl  Osborne,  and  alone  on  her  side  of  the 
table — the  gap  being  occaaioned  by  the  absence  of  George. 

"Soupt"  says  Mr.  Osborne,  clutching  the  ladle,  fixing  his  eyea 
on  her,  in  a  sepulchral  tone ;  and  liaviug  helped  her  and  the  rest, 
did  not  speak  for  a  while. 

"  Take  Miss  Sedley's  plate  away,"  at  last  he  said.  "  She  can't 
eat  the  soup— no  more  can  I.  It's  beastly.  Take  away  the  soup, 
Hicks,  and  to-morrow  turn  the  cook  out  of  the  house,  Jane." 

Having  concluded  his  obsyvations  upon  the  sonp,  Mr.  Osborne 
made  a  few  ciirt  remarks  respecting  the  Ikh,  also  of  a  savage  and 
satirical  tendency,  and  ciu'sed  Billingsgate  with  an  emphasis  quite 
worthy  of  tlic  place.  Then  he  lapseil  into  silence,  and  swallowed 
sundry  glasses  of  wine,  looking  more  and  more  terrible,  till  a  brisk 
knock  at  the  door  (old  of  George's  arrival,  when  everybody  began 
to  rally. 

"  He  could  not  come  before.  General  Daguilet  liad  kept  him 
w^ting  at  the  Horse  Guanls.  Never  mind  soup  or  fisti.  Give  him 
anything — he  didn't  care  what.  Capital  mutton— capital  every- 
thing." His  good  humour  contrasted  with  his  father's  severity; 
and  he  rattled  on  unceasingly  during  dinner,  to  tlie  delight  (■{  all— 
of  one  especially,  who  need  not  be  mentioned. 

As  soon  OS  the  young  ladies  had  discussed  the  orange  and  the 
glass  of  wine  which  formed  the  ordinary  conclusion  of  the  dismal 
banquets  at  Mr.  Osborne's  house,  the  signal  to  make  sail  for  the 
drawing-room  was  given,  and  they  all  arose  and  departed.     Amelia 
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hoped  George  would  booh  join  them  there.  She  began  playing  some 
of  his  &voiirite  waltzeB  (then  newly  imported)  at  tlie  great  carved- 
l^ged,  leather-cased  grand  piano  in  the  drawing-room  overhead. 
This  little  artifice  did  not  bring  him.  He  waB  deaf  to  the  waltzes ; 
they  grew  fiunter  and  fainter;  the  discomfited  performer  left  the 
huge  instrument  presently ;  and  though  her  three  friends  per- 
formed some  of  the  loudest  and  most  brilliant  new  pieces  of  their 
T^ptrtoire,  she  did  not  hear  a  single  note,  but  sate  thinking,  and 
boding  evil.  Old  Osborne's  scowl,  terrific  always,  liad  never  before 
looked  so  deadly  to  her.  His  eyes  followed  her  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  something.  Wlien  they  brought  her 
coffee,  she  startc^l  as  though  it  were  a  cup  of  poison  which  Mr. 
Hicks,  the  butler,  wished  to  propose  to  her.  What  mystery  was 
there  lurking!  Oh,  those  women!  They  nurse  and  cuddle  their 
presentiments,  and  make  darUngs  of  their  ugliest  thoughts,  as  they 
do  of  their  deformed  children. 

The  gloom  on  the  paternal  countenance  had  also  impressed  George 
Osborne  with  anxiety.  With  such  eyebrows,  and  a  look  so  decidedly 
bilious,  how  was  he  to  extract  that  money  from  the  governor,  of 
which  George  was  consumedly  in  want  I  He  began  praising  his 
Other's  wine.  Tliat  was  generally  a  siicceseful  means  of  cajoling 
the  old  gentleman. 

"  We  never  got  such  Ma<leira  in  the  West  Indies,  sir,  as  yoius. 
Colonel  Heavytop  took  off  three  bottles  of  tliat  you  sent  me  down, 
under  his  belt  the  other  day." 

"Did  hcl"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "It  stands  me  in  eight 
shillings  a  bottle." 

"Will  you  take  six  guineas  a  dozen  for  it,  sir?"  said  George, 
with  a  hugh.     "  There's  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom 

"  Does  he  ?  "  growled  the  senior.     "  Wish  he  may  get  it." 

"When  General  Daguilet  was  at  Chatham,  sir,  Heavytop  gave 
him  a  breakfast,  and  asked  mc  for  some  of  the  wine.  The  General 
liked  it  just  as  well— wanteil  a  pipe  for  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
He's  his  Royal  Highness's  right-hand  man." 

"  It  it  devilish  fine  wine,"  said  the  Eyebrows,  and  they  looked 
more  good-humoured ;  and  George  was  going  to  take  advantage  of 
this  complacency,  ami  bring  the  supply  question  on  the  mahogany, 
when  the  father,  relapsing  into  solemnity,  though  rather  cordial  in 
manner,  bade  him  ring  titc  bell  for  claret.  "  And  we'll  see  if  that's 
as  good  as  the  Madeira,  George,  to  which  his  Royal  Highness  is 
welcome,  I'm  sure.  And  as  we  are  drinking  it,  111  talk  to  you 
about  a  matter  of  iio[>ortance.'' 

Amelia  beard  the  claret  bell  ring  as  she  sat  nervously  upstaiis. 
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She  thought,  somehow,  it  was  a  mysterious  and  presoDtimeiital  bell. 
Of  the  presentiments  which  some  people  are  always  having,  tome 
surely  must  come  right 

"  Wliat  I  want  to  know,  George,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  after 
slowly  smacking  his  first  bumper — "  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how 
you  and     ah  -that  little  thing  upstaira  are  carrying  on  ) " 

"  I  think,  sir,  it's  not  hard  to  see,"  George  said,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  grin.     "  Pretty  clear,  sir. — What  capital  wine  !  " 

"  what  d'you  mean,  pretty  clear,  sir  1 " 

"  Why,  hang  it,  sir,  don't  piish  me  too  hard,  I'm  a  modest 
man.  I — all — I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  lady-killer ;  but  I  do  own 
that  she's  as  devilish  fond  of  me  as  she  can  he.  Anybody  can  see 
that  with  half  an  eye." 

"  And  you  youiself  1 " 

"  Why,  sir,  didn't  you  order  me  to  marry  her,  and  ain't  I  a 
gooti  l»y  i     Haven't  oiu-  papas  settled  it  ever  so  long  J  " 

"  A  pretty  boy,  indeed.  Haven't  I  heard  of  your  doings,  sir, 
with  Lord  Torquin,  Captain  Crawley  of  the  Guards,  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Deuceace,  and  that  set.     Have  a  care,  sir,  have  a  care." 

The  old  gentleman  pronounced  these  aristocratic  names  with  the 
greatest  gusto.  Whenever  he  met  a  great  man  he  grovelled  before 
him,  and  my-lorded  Mm  as  only  a  free-born  Briton  can  do.  He 
came  home  and  looked  out  his  history  in  the  Peerage ;  he  introduced 
his  name  into  his  daily  conversation ;  he  bragged  about  his  Lordship 
to  his  daughters.  He  fell  down  prostrate  and  basked  in  him  as  a 
Neapolitan  beggar  docs  in  the  sun.  George  was  alarmed  when  he 
heard  the  names.  He  feared  his  father  might  have  been  informed 
of  certain  transuctioua  at  phiy.  But  the  old  moralist  eased  him  by 
saying  serenely — - 

"  Well,  well,  young  men  will  be  young  men.  And  the  comfort 
to  me  is,  George,  that  living  in  the  best  society  in  England,  as  I  hope 
you  do  ;  as  I  think  you  do  ;  as  my  means  will  allow  you  to  do " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  says  George,  making  bis  jwint  at  once.  "  One 
can't  hve  with  these  great  folks  for  notliing  ;  and  my  purse,  sir,  look 
at  it ; "  and  he  held  up  a  little  token  which  had  been  netted  by 
Amelia,  and  contained  the  very  last  of  Dobbin's  pound  notes. 

"You  slian't  want,  sir.  The  British  merchant's  son  shan't 
want,  sir.  My  guineas  are  as  goo<l  as  theirs,  George,  my  boy  ;  and 
I  don't  grudge  'em.  Call  on  Mr.  Chopper  as  yon  go  throng  the 
City  to-morrow  ;  he'll  have  something  for  you.  I  don't  grudge 
money  when  I  know  you're  in  good  society,  because  I  know  that 
good  society  can  never  go  wrong.  There's  no  pride  in  me.  I  was 
a  humbly  bom  man — but  you  liave  liad  advantages.  Make  a  gooil 
use  of  'em.     Mix  with  the  young  nobiUty.     There's  many  of  'em 
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who  can't  Hpend  a  doUar  to  your  guinea,  my  boy.  And  as  for  the 
pink  bonnets  (here  from  under  the  heavy  eyebrows  there  came  a 
knowing  and  hot  very  pleasing  Ieer)^why,  boys  will  be  boys.  Only 
tiiere's  one  thing  I  order  you  to  avoid,  which,  if  you  do  not,  I'll  cut 
you  off  with  a  shilling,  by  Jove  ;  and  that's  gambling,  sir." 

"Oh,  of  course,  sir,"  said  George, 

"  But  to  return  to  the  other  business  about  Amelia :  why 
shouldn't  you  murry  liigher  than  a  stockbroker's  daiij^liter,  George 
— that's  what  I  want  to  know  1 " 

"  It's  a  fiunily  business,  sir,"  says  George,  cracking  filberts. 
"  You  and  Mr.  Sedlcy  made  the  mat«h  a  hundred  years  ago." 

"  I  don't  deny  it ;  but  people's  positions  alt«r,  air.  I  don't 
deny  that  Sediey  miide  my  fortune,  or  rather  put  me  in  the  way 
of  aeqiuring,  by  my  own  talents  and  genius,  that  proud  position 
which,  I  may  say,  I  occupy  in  the  tallow  trade  and  the  City  of 
London.  I've  shown  my  gratitude  to  Sediey ;  and  he's  tried  it 
of  late,  sir,  as  my  cheque-book  can  show.  George  !  I  tell  you  in 
confidence  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Mr.  Scdiey's  affairs.  My  chief 
clerk,  Mr.  Chopper,  does  not  tike  the  looks  of  'em,  and  he's  an  old 
file,  and  knows  'Change  as  well  as  any  man  in  London.  Hnlker 
and  Bullock  are  looking  shy  at  him.  He's  been  dabbling  on  his 
own  account,  I  fear.  They  aay  the  Jeune  AmSie  was  his,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Yankee  privateer  Molatms.  Ami  that's  flat,— unless 
I  see  Ameha's  ten  thousand  down  you  don't  miirry  her.  I'll  have  no 
lame  duck's  daughter  in  my  family.  Pass  the  wine,  sir — or  ring 
for  coffee." 

With  which  Mr.  Osborne  spread  out  the  evening  paper,  and 
George  knew  ftum  this  signal  that  the  colloquy  was  ended,  and  tiiat 
his  papa  was  about  to  take  a  nap. 

He  hurried  upstjkirs  to  Amelia  in  the  highest  epirits.  Wlwt  was 
it  that  mafle  liim  more  attentive  to  her  on  tliat  night  than  he  had 
been  for  a  long  time^niore  estger  to  amuse  her,  more  tender,  more 
brilliant  in  talk  I  Was  it  that  his  generous  heart  warmed  to  her  at 
the  prospect  of  misfortune ;  or  that  the  idea  of  losing  the  dear  little 
prize  made  him  value  it  morel 

She  lived  upon  the  recoUectioUB  of  that  happy  evening  for  many 
days  afterwards,  rememliering  his  words ;  his  looks ;  the  song  he 
sang;  his  attitude,  as  he  leant  over  her  or  looked  at  her  from  a 
distance.  As  it  seemed  to  her,  no  night  ever  passed  so  quickly  at 
Mr.  Osborne's  house  before ;  and  for  once  this  young  iwrson  was 
almost  provoke<l  to  be  angry  by  tlie  premature  arrival  of  Mr.  Sambo 
with  her  shawl. 

George  came  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  the  next  morning; 
tuid  then  hurried  off  to  tlie  City,  where  he  viBit«d  Mr.  Chopper,  his 
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fitthei's  bead  man,  and  received  &om  tfast  gentleman  a  documest 
which  he  eichtuiged  at  Hulker  &  Bullock's  far  a  iriiole  pocketAd  of 
money.  As  George  entered  the  hoi»e,  old  John  Sedley  was  paaBing 
oat  of  the  banker's  poriour,  looking  vei;  dismtd.  But  his  godBoo  was 
much  too  elated  to  mark  the  worth}-  stockbroker'a  depression,  or  the 
dreary  eyes  which  the  kind  old  gentleman  caat  upon  him.  Young 
Bullock  did  not  come  grinning  out  of  the  parlour  with  him  as  bad 
been  bis  wont  in  fiamer  yean 

And  as  the  awin^g  doois  of  Hulker,  Bullock  &  Ca  closed  npon 
Mr.  Sedley,  Mr.  Quill,  the  cashier  (whose  benevolent  occupation  it  is 
to  hand  out  crisp  banknotes  from  a  drawer  and  dispense  BOTereigna 
out  of  a  copper  shovel),  winked  at  Mr.  Driver,  tbe  clerk  at  the  desk 
on  bis  right     Mr.  Driver  winked  agiun. 

"  No  go,"  Mr.  D.  whispered. 

'■  Not  at  no  price,"  Mr.  Q.  said.  "  Mr.  George  Osborne,  sir,  how 
will  you  take  it  J  '  George  crammed  eagerly  a  quantity  of  notes  into 
his  pockets,  and  paid  Dobbin  fifty  potmds  that  very  evening  at  meas. 

That  very  evening  Amelia  wrote  him  the  tenderest  of  long  letters. 
Her  heart  was  overflowing  with  tenderness,  but  it  still  foreboded 
evil.  What  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Osborne's  dark  looks  t  she  asked. 
Had  any  difl'erence  arisen  between  him  and  her  papa  1  Her  poor 
papa  tetiuned  so  melancholy  from  the  City,  tl»t  all  were  alarrned 
about  bim  at  home — in  fine,  there  were  four  pages  of  loves  and  ftars 
and  hopes  and  forebodings. 

"  Poor  httle  Emmy — dear  little  Emmy.  How  fond  she  is  of 
me,"  George  said,  aa  he  perused  the  missive—"  and  Gad,  what  a 
headache  that  mixed  punch  has  given  me  ! "  Poor  little  Emmy, 
indeed. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MISS  CRAICLEY  AT  HOME 

ABOUT  this  time  there  drove  up  to  an  eiceedingly  aimg  and 
l\  well-appointed  house  in  Park  Lnne,  a  travelling  chariot  with 
■•  *  a  lozenge  on  the  panels,  a  discontented  female  in  a  green  veil 
and  crimped  cuHs  on  the  rum1>le,  and  a  krge  and  confidential  man 
on  the  box.  It  waa  the  equipage  of  our  friend  Miss  Crawley,  return- 
ing from  Hants.  The  carriiige  wjikIowb  were  shut ;  the  fiit  spaniel, 
whose  head  and  tongue  ordinarily  lolled  out  of  one  of  them,  reposed 
on  the  lap  of  the  discontented  female.  When  the  vehicle  stopped, 
a  large  round  bundle  of  shawls  waa  taken  out  of  the  earring  by  the 
^d  of  various  domestics  and  a  young  Ia<ly  who  accomiianied  the 
heap  of  cloaks.  That  bundle  containe<l  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  con- 
veyed upataire  forthwith,  and  put  info  a  bed  and  chamber  warmed 
properiy  as  for  the  reeejition  of  au  invalid.  Messengers  went  off 
fur  her  physician  and  medical  man.  They  came,  consulted,  pre- 
Bcribetl,  vanished.  The  young  companion  of  Miss  Crawley,  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  interview,  came  in  to  receive  their  instructions, 
and  administered  those  antiphlogistic  medicines  which  the  eminent 
men  onlered. 

Captain  Crawley  of  the  Life  Guards  rode  up  from  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks  the  next  day ;  his  black  charger  {lawed  the  straw 
before  his  invalid  aunt's  door.  He  was  must  aft'ectionate  in  his 
inquiriea  regarding  tliat  amiable  relative.  There  seemed  to  be  much 
source  of  apprehension.  He  found  Miss  Crawley's  maid  (the  dis- 
contented female)  unusually  sidky  an<l  despondent ;  lie  found  Miss 
Briggs,  her  dame  de  compagnie,  in  tears  alone  in  the  drawing-room. 
She  had  hastened  home,  hearing  of  her  beloved  friend's  illness.  She 
wished  to  fly  to  her  conch,  that  couch  which  she,  Brigga,  had  so 
often  smootlicd  in  the  hour  of  sickness.  She  was  denieil  admission 
to  Miss  Crawley's  apartment.  A  stranger  was  atlrainistering  her 
medicines — a  stranger  from  the  country- — an  odious  Miss  ,  .  . — 
tears  choked  the  utterance  of  the  dame  de  compagnie,  and  she 
buried  her  cnished  affections  and  her  jwor  old  red  nose  in  her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Bawdon  Crawley  sent  up  Ins  name  by  the  sulky  femme  de 
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chambre,  and  Miss  Orawley'e  new  companion,  coming  tripping  down 
from  the  sick-room,  putji  little  hand  into  hie  as  he  stepped  forw&rd 
eagerly  to  meet  her,  gave  a.  glance  of  great  scorn  at  the  bewildered 
Brig^,  and  beckoning  the  young  guardsman  out  of  the  back 
drawing-room,  led  him  downstairs  into  that  now  desolate  dining- 
parlour,  where  so  many  a  good  dinner  had  been  celebrated. 

Here  these  two  talked  for  ten  minutes,  discuseing,  no  doubt, 
the  symptoms  of  the  old  invalid  above  stairs ;  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  parlour  bell  was  rung  briskly,  and  answere*!  on  that 
instant  by  Mr.  Bowls,  Miss  Crawley's  large  confidential  butler  (who, 
indeed,  happened  to  be  at  the  keyhole  during  the  most  part  of  the 
interview) ;  and  the  Capt«n  coming  out,  curling  his  mustachios, 
mounted  the  black  charger  pawing  among  the  straw,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  little  blackguard  boys  collected  in  the  street.  He  looketl 
in  at  the  dining-room  window,  managing  his  horse,  which  curvetted 
and  capered  beautifidly — for  one  instant  the  young  person  might  be 
seen  at  the  window,  when  her  figure  vanished,  and,  doubtless,  she 
went  upataire  again  to  resume  the  affecting  duties  of  benevolence. 

Who  could  this  young  woman  be,  I  wonder  T  That  evening  a 
little  dinner  for  two  persons  was  laid  in  the  dining-room — when 
Mrs.  Firkin,  the  My'a-maid,  pushed  into  her  miatrese's  apartment, 
and  bustled  about  there  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
departure  of  the  new  nurse — and  the  latter  and  Miss  Brigga  sat 
down  to  the  neat  little  meal. 

Brigga  was  so  miich  chokeil  by  emotion  that  she  could  hardly 
take  a  morsel  of  meat.  The  young  person  carved  a  fowl  with  the 
utmost  delicacy,  and  aaked  so  distinctly  for  egg-sauce,  that  poor 
Briggs,  before  whom  that  delicious  condiment  was  placed,  started, 
made  a  great  clattering  with  the  ladle,  and  once  more  fell  baek  in 
the  most  gushing  hysterical  state. 

"  Had  yon  not  better  give  Mias  Briggs  a  glaaa  of  winet"  said 
the  person  to  Mr.  Bowls,  the  large  confidential  man.  He  did  so. 
Brigga  seized  it  meohanicatly,  gasped  it  down  convulsively,  moaned 
a  little,  and  began  to  play  with  the  chicken  on  her  plate. 

"  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  help  each  other,"  said  the  person 
with  great  aiiavity :  "and  ahall  have  no  need  of  Mr.  Bowls's  kind 
services.  Mr.  Bowia,  if  you  please,  we  will  ring  when  we  want 
you."  He  went  downstairs,  where,  by  the  way,  he  vented  the  most 
horrid  curses  upon  the  unoffending  footman,  his  subordinate. 

"It  is  a  pity  you  take  on  ao,  Mias  Briggs,"  the  young  lady  said, 
with  a  cool,  slightly  sarcastic,  air. 

"My  dearest  friend  is  ao  ill,  and  wo — o— o — on't  see  me," 
gurgled  out  Briggs  in  an  agony  of  renewed  grief 

"She's  not  very  ill  any  more.     Console  youreelf,  dear  Misa 
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Briggs.  She  has  only  orer-eaten  herself— that  ie  all.  She  b 
greatly  better.  She  will  Boon  be  quite  restored  again.  She  is  weak 
horn  being  cupped  and  from  medical  treatment,  but  she  will  rally 
immediately.     Pray  console  youraelf,  and  take  a  little  more  wine." 

"  But  why,  why  won't  she  see  me  again  t "  Miw  Briggs  bleated 
out.  "  Oh,  Matilda,  Matilda,  after  three-and-twenty  yeare'  tender- 
uesB .'  is  this  the  return  to  your  poor,  poor  Arabellaf " 

"  Don't  ery  too  much,  poor  Arabella,"  the  other  said  (with  ever 
BO  little  of  a  grin) ;  "  she  only  wou't  see  you,  because  she  says  you 
don't  nurse  her  as  well  as  I  do.  It's  no  pleasure  to  me  to  sit  up 
all  night.     I  wish  you  might  do  it  instead." 

"  Have  I  not  tended  that  dear  couch  for  years  f "  Arabella  said, 
"  and  now " 

"  Now  she  prefers  somebody  else.  Well,  sick  people  have  these 
&nne8,  and  must  be  humoured.     When  she's  well  I  shall  go." 

"  Never,  never,"  Arabella  exclaimed,  madly  inhaling  her  salts- 
bottle. 

"  Never  be  well  or  never  go,  Miss  Briggs  1 "  the  other  said,  with 
the  same  provoking  good-nature.  "Pooh— she  will  be  well  in  a 
fortuiglit,  when  I  shall  go  back  to  my  little  pupils  at  Queeu's 
Crawley,  and  to  their  mother,  who  is  a  great  deal  more  sick  tliau 
our  friend.  You  need  not  be  jealuus  altout  me,  my  dear  Miss  Briggs. 
I  am  a  poor  little  girl  without  any  friends,  or  any  harm  in  me.  I 
don't  want  to  supplant  you  in  Miss  Crawley's  good  graces.  She  will 
forget  me  a  week  atler  I  am  gone  :  and  her  affection  for  you  has  been 
the  work  of  years.  Give  me  a  little  wine  if  you  please,  my  dear 
Miss  Briggs,  and  let  us  be  friends.     I'm  sure  I  want  friends." 

The  placable  and  sofl-hoarted  Briggs  sjxiechlessly  pushed  out  her 
hand  at  this  appeal ;  but  she  felt  the  desertitm  most  kceidy  for  all 
that,  and  bitterly,  bitterly  moaned  the  fickleness  of  her  Matilda.  At 
the  end  of  haif-an-hour,  the  meal  over.  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  (for  such, 
astonisliing  to  state,  is  the  name  of  her  who  has  been  described 
ingeniously  as  "the  person"  hitherto)  went  upstwra  again  to  her 
patient's  rooms,  from  which,  with  tlie  moat  engaging  politeness,  she 
eliminated  poor  Firkin.  "Tliank  you,  Mrs.  Firkin,  tliat  will  quite 
do ;  how  nicely  you  make  it !  J  will  ring  when  anything  is  wanted." 
"  Thank  you ; "  and  Firkin  came  downstairs  in  a  tempest  of  jealousy, 
only  the  more  daugerous  because  she  was  force<l  to  confine  it  in  her 
own  boeom. 

Could  it  be  the  tempest  which,  as  she  passed  the  landing  of  the 
first  floor,  blew  open  tlie  <  Ira  wing-room  door  1  N() ;  it  was  stealthily 
opened  by  the  hand  of  Briggs.  Briggs  had  been  on  the  watch, 
Briggs  too  well  heani  the  creaking  Firkin  descend  the  stairs,  and  the 
clink  of  the  spoon  and  gruel-kasiu  the  neglected  female  carried. 
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"  Well,  Firkin  t "  aaye  she,  as  the  other  entered  the  apaitroent. 
"Well,  Jane?" 

"  WuBs  and  wiise.  Miss  B.,"  Firkin  aaid,  wagging  her  head, 

"  Is  she  not  better  then  I " 

"  She  never  spoke  but  onc«,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  felt  a  little 
more  eaay,  and  she  told  me  to  hold  my  stupid  tongue.  Oh,  Misa  B., 
I  never  thought  to  have  seen  this  day ! "  And  the  water-works 
again  began  to  play. 

"  What  sort  of  a  peraon  is  this  Miss  Sharp,  Firkin  1  I  little 
thought,  while  enjoying  my  Christmas  revels  in  the  elegant  home  of  my 
firm  friends,  the  Reverend  Lionel  Delamere  and  hia  amiable  lady,  to 
find  »  stranger  had  taken  my  place  in  the  affections  of  my  dearest,  my 
still  dearest  Matilda  !  "  Miss  Briggs,  it  will  be  seen  by  her  language, 
was  of  a  literary  and  sentimental  turn,  and  had  once  publinhed  a 
volume  of  poems — "  Trills  of  tJie  Nightingale  "^by  subscription. 

"  Miss  B.,  tlicy  are  all  infatyated  about  that  young  woman," 
Firkin  replied.  "  Sir  Pitt  wouldn't  have  let  her  go,  but  he  daredn't 
refuse  Miss  Crawley  anything.  Mrs.  Bute  at  the  Rectory  jist  aa 
bad— never  happy  out  of  her  sight.  The  Capting  quite  wild  about 
her.  Mr.  Crawley  mortial  jealous.  Since  MissC.  was  took  ill,  she 
won't  have  nobody  near  her  but  Miss  Sharp,  I  can't  tell  for  where 
nor  for  why ;  and  I  think  soinethink  has  bewidged  everybody." 

Rebecca  passed  that  niglit  in  constai.t  watching  upon  Miss 
Crawley ;  the  next  night  the  old  lady  slept  so  comfortably,  that 
Rebecca  had  time  for  several  hours'  comfortable  repose  herself  on  the 
B0&,  at  the  foot  of  her  patroness's  bed ;  very  soon,  Miss  Crawley  was 
so  well  that  she  sat  up  and  laughed  heartily  at  a  perfect  imitation  of 
Misa  Briggs  and  her  grief,  which  Rebecca  deecribe<l  to  her.  Briggs' 
weeping  snuffle,  and  her  manner  of  using  the  handkerchief,  were  so 
completely  renderetl,  that  Miss  Crawley  became  quite  cheerful,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  doctors  when  they  visited  her,  who  usually  found 
this  worthy  woman  of  the  world,  when  the  least  sickness  attacked 
her,  under  the  most  abject  depression  and  terror  of  death. 

Captjiin  Crawley  came  every  day,  and  received  bulletins  from 
Miss  Rebecca  respecting  liis  aunt's  health.  This  improved  so 
rapidly,  that  poor  Briggs  was  allowed  to  see  her  patroness ;  and 
persons  with  tender  hearts  may  imagine  the  smothered  emotions  of 
that  sentimental  female,  and  the  affecting  nature  of  the  interview. 

Miss  Crawley  liked  to  have  Briggs  in  a  good  deal  soon.  Rebecca 
used  to  numic  her  to  her  &ce  with  the  most  admirable  gravity,  thereby 
rendering  the  imitation  doubly  piquant  to  her  worthy  patroness. 

The  causes  which  had  led  to  the  deplorable  illness  of  Miss  Crawley, 
and  her  departure  from  her  brother's  house  in  the  country,  were  of 
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inch  an  unromantic  nature  that  they  are  hardly  fit  to  be  explained 
ID  tbia  genteel  and  eentimental  dovcI.  For'how  ib  it  poesible  to 
hint  of  a  delicate  fem^e,  living  in  good  society,  that  she  ate  aiid 
drank  too  much,  and  that  a  hot  supper  of  lobeters  profiiBelj  enjoyed 
at  the  Rectory  was  the  reason  of  an  indiepoeition  which  Miss  Crawley 
henelf  persisted  was  solely  attributable  to  the  dampnees  of  the 
weatherl  The  attack  was  so  sharp  that  Matilda — aa  his  Reverence 
expressed  it — was  very  nearly  "  off  the  hooks ; "  all  the  family  were 
in  a  fever  of  expectation  r^arding  the  will,  and  Ruwdon  Crawley 
was  making  sure  of  at  least  forty  thousand  pounds  before  the  com- 
ntencement  of  the  London  season.  Mr.  Crawley  sent  over  a  choice 
pKTcel  of  tracts,  to  prepare  her  for  the  change  from  Vanity  Fair  and 
Park  Lane  for  another  world  ;  but  a  good  doctOT  from  Southampton 
being  called  in  in  time,  van<iui8hed  the  lobster  which  was  bo  nearly 
&tal  to  her,  and  gave  her  sutficient  strength  to  enable  her  to  return 
to  London.  The  Baronet  did  not  disguise  his  exceeding  mortification 
at  the  turn  which  affairs  took. 

While  everybody  was  attending  on  Miss  Crawley,  and  messengers 
ereiy  hour  irora  the  Rectory  were  carrying  news  of  her  health  to  the 
affectionate  folks  there,  there  was  a  lady  iu  another  part  of  the  house, 
bdng  exceedingly  ill,  of  whom  no  one  took  any  notice  at  all ;  and 
this  was  the  lady  of  Crawley  herself.  The  good  doctor  shook  his 
head  after  seeing  her ;  to  which  visit  Sir  Pitt  consented,  as  it  could 
be  paid  without  a  fee  ;  and  she  wus  left  fading  away  in  her  lonely 
cbainber,  with  no  more  he«l  paid  to  her  than  to  a  weed  in  the 
park. 

The  young  ladies,  too,  lost  mticli  of  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
their  governess's  instruction.  So  afiectionate  a  nurse  was  Miss  Sharp, 
that  Miss  Crawley  wouM  take  lier  me<llcines  from  no  otlicr  hand. 
Firkin  had  been  deposed  long  before  her  mistress's  departure  from 
the  country.  That  fiiithfiil  attendant  found  a  gloomy  consolation  on 
returning  to  London,  in  seeing  Miss  Bri<{gs  suffer  tlic  snnte  pangs 
of  jealousy  and  undergo  tiie  same  Pithless  treatment  to  which  slie 
herself  hail  been  subject 

Captain  Rawdon  got  an  extension  of  leave  on  his  aunt's  illness, 
and  remained  dutifully  at  home.  He  was  always  in  her  antechaml^er. 
(She  lay  sick  in  the  state  bedroom,  into  which  you  entered  by  the 
Uttle  blue  saloon.)  His  fiither  was  always  meeting  him  there ;  or 
if  he  came  down  the  corridor  ever  so  quietly,  his  iiitlier's  door  was 
sure  to  open,  and  the  hyeena  &ce  of  the  old  gentiemoji  to  glare  out. 
What  waa  it  set  one  to  watch  the  other  sol  A  generous  rivalry,  no 
doubt,  as  to  which  should  be  most  attentive  to  the  dear  sidferer  in 
the  state  bedroom.  Rebecca  used  to  come  out  and  comfort  both  of 
them ;  or  one  or  the  other  of  them  rather.     Both  of  these  worthy 
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gentlemeD  were  moet  anxious  to  have  news  of  the  invalid  fioraba 

little  confidential  mesBenger. 

At  dinner— to  which  meal  she  descended  for  half-«n-boiir— A« 
kept  the  peace  Ijetween  them  :  after  which  abe  disappeared  ht  Iht 
night ;  when  liawdon  would  ride  over  to  the  dep6t  of  the  150tb  rt 
Mudbiuy,  leaving  his  papa  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Horrocks  and^ 
nun  and  water.  She  paased  as  weary  a  fortnight  as  ever  nmtd 
spent  in  Misa  Crawley's  sick-room  ;  but  her  little  nerves  eeemed  to 
be  of  iron,  as  she  was  quit«  unshaken  by  the  duty  and  the  tedinn 
of  tlie  sick-thsmber. 

She  never  told  imtil  long  afterwards  how  painfid  that  duty  w»; 
how  i)eevish  a  patient  »-as  the  jovial  old  lady  ;  how  angry ;  how 
sleeplena ;  in  what  horrors  of  death ;  during  what  long  ni^l8  ths 
lay  nimiiing,  and  in  almost  <IcIirious  agonies  respecting  that  future 
world  whii'ti  she  (juite  ignored  when  she  was  in  good  health. — Picture 
hi  yourself,  oh  fair  young  reader,  a  worlilly,  selfish,  graceless,  thank- 
less, rcligiunless  old  woman,  writliing  in  pain  and  fear,  and  without 
her  wig.  Picture  her  to  yourself,  and  ere  you  be  old,  learn  to  love 
and  pray. 

Sliarp  watched  this  giHceless  bedside  with  indomitable  patienca 
Nothing  escaped  her  ;  and,  like  a  pnident  steward,  she  found  a  um 
for  everything.  She  told  many  a  good  story  about  Miss  Crawley's 
illne-ss  in  after  days, — stories  which  made  the  lady  blush  throu;^ 
her  artificial  carnations.  During  tlie  illness  she  was  never  out  of 
temiier ;  always  alert ;  she  slept  light,  having  a  perfectly  clear 
conscience ;  and  could  take  that  refreshment  at  almost  any  minute'i 
warning.  And  so  yon  saw  very  few  traces  of  fatigue  in  her  appear- 
ance. Her  fiice  mifjht  be  a  trifle  paler,  and  the  circles  round  her 
cye^  a  little  blacker  tlimi  usual ;  but  whenever  sJie  came  out  from  titt 
sick-room  she  was  always  smiling,  fresh  and  neat,  and  looked  as  trim 
in  her  little  dressing-gown  and  cai>,  as  in  her  smartest  evening  suit. 

The  Captain  thought  so,  and  raved  about  her  in  uncouth  con- 
vulsions. The  barbed  shaft  of  love  had  jwnetiated  his  dull  faide^ 
Six  weeks— appropinquity — ^^pportunity — had  victimised  him  com- 
pletely. He  made  a  confidante  of  his  annt  at  the  Rectory,  of  all 
persons  in  the  world.  She  rallictl  him  about  it ;  she  had  perceived 
Ills  folly ;  she  warned  him ;  she  finished  by  owning  that  little  Sharp 
was  tlie  most  clever,  droll,  odd,  goo<l-natiued,  simple,  kindly  creature 
in  EnglaniL  Rawdon  must  not  trifle  witli  her  affections,  though — 
dear  Miss  Crawley  would  never  ponlon  him  for  that ;  for  she,  too, 
was  ijiiite  overcome  by  tlie  little  governess,  and  loved  Sharp  like  a 
daughter.  Ruwdon  must  go  away — go  bock  to  liis  regiment  and 
naughty  London,  and  not  play  with  a  poor  artless  girl's  feelings. 

Many  and  many  a  time  this  good-natured  lady,  compassionating 
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he  forlorn  life-guardsman's  condition,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
eeing  Miss  Sharp  at  the  Rectory,  and  of  walking  home  with  her,  as 
re  have  seen.  When  men  of  a  certain  sort,  ladies,  are  in  love,  though 
liey  see  the  hook  and  the  string,  and  the  whole  apparatus  with  which 
bey  are  to  be  taken,  they  gorge  the  bait  nevertheless — they  must 
mne  to  it — they  must  swallow  it — and  are  presently  struck  and 
inded  gasping.  Rawdon  saw  there  was  a  manifest  intention  on  Mrs. 
Nite's  part  to  captivate  him  with  Rebecca.  He  was  not  very  wise ; 
at  he  was  a  man  about  town,  and  had  seen  several  seasons.  A 
^t  dawned  upon  his  dusky  soul,  as  he  thought,  through  a  speech 
f  Mrs.  Bute's. 

**  Mark  my  words,  Rawdon,"  she  said.  "  You  will  have  Miss 
Iharp  one  day  for  your  relation." 

"  What  relation, — my  cousin,  hey,  Mrs.  Bute  ?  James  sweet  on 
ler,  hey  ? "  inquired  the  waggish  officer. 

**More  than  that,"  Mrs.  Bute  said,  with  a  flash  from  her  black  eyes. 

"  Not  Pitt  1 — He  shan't  have  her.  The  sneak  a'n't  worthy  of 
ler.     He's  booked  to  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks." 

"  You  men  perceive  nothing.  You  silly,  blind  creature — if  any- 
hing  happens  to  Lady  Crawley,  Miss  Sharp  will  be  your  mother-in- 
%w ;  and  that^s  what  will  happen." 

Rawdon  Crawley,  Esquire,  gave  vent  t<:)  a  prodigious  whistle,  in 
oken  of  astonishment  at  this  announcement.  He  couldn't  deny  it. 
lis  fether's  evident  Uking  for  Miss  Sharp  had  not  escaped  him.  He 
new  the  old  gentleman's  character  well ;  and  a  more  unscrupulous 
Id — ^whyou — he  did  not  conclude  the  sentence,  but  walked  home, 
uriing  his  mustachios,  and  convinced  he  had  foimd  a  clue  to  Mrs. 
Bute's  mystery. 

"  By  Jove,  it's  too  bad,"  thought  Rawdon,  *•  too  bad,  by  Jove  !  I 
o  believe  the  woman  wants  the  poor  girl  to  be  mined,  in  order  that 
he  shouldn't  come  into  the  family  as  Lady  Crawley." 

When  he  saw  Rebecca  alone,  he  rallied  her  alx>ut  his  father's 
ttachment  in  his  graceful  way.  She  flung  up  her  hea^l  scomfidly, 
x>ked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said — 

"  Well,  suppose  he  is  fond  of  me.  I  know  he  is,  and  others  too. 
fou  don't  think  I  am  afraid  of  him,  Captain  Crawley  ?  You  don't 
uppoee  I  can't  defend  my  own  honour,"  said  the  little  woman,  look- 
og  as  stately  as  a  queen. 

"  Oh,  ah,  why — give  you  fair  warning — look  out,  you  know — 
hat's  all,"  said  the  mustachio-twiddler. 

"You  hint  at  something  not  honourable,  then?"  said  she, 
lashing  out. 

"Oh — €rad — really — Miss  Rebecca,"  the  heavy  dragoon  inter- 
KMed. 
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"  Do  yon  suppose  I  have  no  feeling  of  self-respect,  because  I  am 
poor  aod  fHendless,  and  because  rich  people  have  none  1  Do  you  think, 
because  I  am  a  governess,  I  have  not  as  much  sense,  and  feeling,  and 
good  breeding  as  you  gentle-folks  in  Hampshire  ?  I'm  a  Uontmorencf. 
Bo  you  suppose  a  Moutmorency  a  not  as  good  as  a  Crawley  t " 

When  Miss  Sharp  was  a^tated,  and  alluded  to  her  maternal  rela- 
tives, she  spoke  with  ever  so  slight  a  foreign  accent,  which  gave  a 
great  charm  to  hei  clear  ringing  voice.  "  No,"  she  continued,  kind- 
ling as  she  spoke  to  the  Captain ;  "  I  can  endure  poverty,  hut  not 
shame — neglect,  but  not  insult ;  and  iusult  from— from  you." 

Her  feelings  gave  way,  and  she  burst  into  teaia. 

"  Hang  it,  Miss  Sharp— Kebecca — by  Jove — upon  my  sold,  I 
wouldn't  for  a  thousand  pounds.     Stop,  Rebecca  !  " 

She  was  gone.  She  drove  out  with  Miss  Crawley  that  day.  It 
was  before  the  lattcr's  illness.  At  dinner  she  was  unusually  brilliaot 
and  Uvcly ;  but  she  would  take  no  notice  of  the  hints,  or  the  nods,  or 
the  clumsy  expostulations  of  the  humiliated,  iniktuated  guardanian. 
Skirmishes  of  tliis  sort  passed  perpetually  during  the  little  campaign 
— tedioTis  to  relate,  and  similar  in  result  The  Crawley  heavy  cavali; 
was  maddened  by  defeat,  and  routed  every  day. 

If  the  Baronet  of  Queen's  Crawley  had  not  had  the  fear  of  losing 
his  sister's  legacy  before  his  eyes,  he  never  would  have  permitted  his 
dear  girls  to  lose  the  educational  bleasings  which  their  invaluable 
governess  was  conferring  upon  them.  The  old  house  at  home  seemed 
a  desert  witliout  her,  so  useful  and  pleasant  had  Rebecca  made  herBelf 
there.  Sir  Pitt's  letters  were  not  copied  and  ixirrected  ;  his  books 
not  mailc  up ;  his  houseliold  business  and  manifold  schemes  neglected, 
now  that  his  little  secretary  was  away.  And  it  was  easy  to  see  how 
necessary  such  an  amanuensis  was  to  him,  by  the  tenor  and  spelling 
of  the  numerous  letters  which  he  sent  to  her,  entreating  her  and  com- 
manding her  to  return.  Almost  every  day  brought  a  frank  from  the 
Baronet,  enclosing  the  most  urgent  prayers  to  Becky  for  her  return, 
or  conveying  pathetic  statements  to  Miss  Crawley,  regarding  the 
ncgiectctl  state  of  his  daughters'  education ;  of  which  documents  Miss 
Crawley  took  very  little  heed. 

Miss  Briggs  was  not  formally  dismissed,  but  her  place  as  com- 
panion was  a  sinecure  and  a  derision  ;  anil  her  company  was  the  fiit 
spaniel  in  the  drawing-room,  or  occasionally  the  discontented  Firkin 
in  the  liousckecper's  closet.  Nor  though  the  old  lady  would  by  no 
means  hear  of  Rebecca's  departure,  was  the  latter  regularly  installed 
in  office  in  Park  Lane.  Like  many  wealthy  people,  it  was  Miss 
Crawley's  habit  to  accept  as  niiicli  service  as  slie  could  get  from  her 
inferiors ;  and  good-naturedly  to  take  leave  of  them  when  she  no  longer 
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iixmd  titan  ueefiiL  Gratitude  among  certain  rich  folks  ia  Bi:arcel7 
natural  or  to  be  tbouglit  of.  They  take  needy  people's  services  as 
their  due.  Nor  have  you,  0  poor  parasite  and  humble  hanger-on, 
much  reason  to  complain  !  Your  triendship  for  Dives  is  about  aa 
sincere  as  the  return  which  it  usually  gets.  It  is  money  you  love,  and 
Dot  the  man  ;  and  were  Croesus  and  his  footman  to  change  places,  you 
know,  you  poor  rogue,  who  would  have  the  benefit  of  your  allegiance. 

And  I  am  not  eure,  that,  in  spite  of  Itebecca's  simplicity  and 
activity,  and  gentleness  and  untiring  good  humour,  the  slirewd  old 
London  lady,  upon  whom  these  treasures  of  friendship  were  lavished, 
had  not  a  lurking  suspicion  all  the  while  of  her  affectionate  nuree  and 
friend.  It  must  have  oiten  crossed  Miss  Crawley's  mind  that  nobody 
does  anything  for  nothing.  If  she  measured  her  own  feeling  towards 
the  world,  she  must  have  been  pretty  well  able  to  gauge  those  of 
the  world  towards  herself;  and  perhaps  she  reflected,  that  it  is 
the  ordinary  lot  of  people  to  have  no  Mends  if  they  themselves  care 
for  nobody. 

Well,  meanwhile  Becky  was  the  greatest  comfort  and  convenience 
to  her,  and  she  gave  her  a  couple  of  new  gowns,  and  an  old  necklace 
and  shawl,  and  showed  her  triendship  by  abiutng  all  her  intimate 
acquaintances  to  her  new  confidante  (than  which  there  can't  be  a  more 
touching  proof  of  regard),  and  meditated  vaguely  some  great  future 
benefit — to  marry  her  perhaps  to  Clump,  the  apotiiecary,  or  to  settle 
her  in  some  advantageous  way  of  life ;  or  at  any  rate,  to  send  her 
back  to  Queen's  Crawley  when  she  had  done  with  her,  and  the  full 
London  season  liad  begun. 

When  Miss  Crawley  was  convalescent  and  descended  to  the 
drawing-room,  Becky  sang  to  her,  and  othenvise  amused  her ;  when 
she  was  well  enough  to  drive  out,  Becky  micompanied  her.  And 
amongst  the  drives  which  they  took,  whitlier,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
did  Uiss  Crawley's  admirable  good-nature  and  friendship  actually 
induce  her  to  penetrate,  but  to  Russell  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and 
the  house  of  John  Scdley,  Esquire. 

Ere  that  event,  many  notes  hail  passed,  as  may  be  imagined, 
between  the  two  dear  friends.  During  tlie  months  of  Rebecca's 
stay  in  Hampshire,  the  eternal  fiicndship  had  (must  it  be  owned  V) 
suffered  considerable  diminution,  and  grown  so  decrepit  and  feeble 
with  okl  age  as  to  threaten  demise  altogether.  The  fact  is,  both 
girk  bad  their  own  real  oftiurs  to  think  of:  Rebecca  her  advance 
with  her  employers — Amelia  her  own  absorbing  topic.  When  the 
two  girls  met,  and  flew  into  each  other's  arms  with  that  impetuosity 
which  diatinguislies  the  behaviour  of  young  ladies  towards  each 
other,  Rebecca  performed  her  part  of  the  embrace  with  the  moat 
perfect  Iffiskuess  and  energy.     Poor  little  Amelia  blushe^l  as  she 
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kiwrnl  her  fHend,  and  thought  ehe  had  been  guBt;  of  tam^i^ 
very  like  colilncm  towards  her. 

Their  first  interview  wm  but  a  veiy  ebort  one.  Amciia  «•■ 
jiut  ready  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  Uies  Crawley  was  waiting  isbiT 
caiTia«e  below,  her  people  wondering  at  the  locality  in  which  tbej 
finiiid  themRelvea,  and  ga,nng  upon  honest  Sunbo,  the  black  foolBiu 
of  BliK)mebiiry,  as  one  of  the  queer  nativee  of  the  place.  But  wba 
Amelia  come  down  with  her  kind  smiUng  looks  {Sebecca  mast  inti'> 
dui*  her  to  her  friend,  Misa  Crawley  waa  longing  to  aee  her,  and  w« 
t(N>  ill  to  lc!kTe  her  carriage) —when,  I  say,  Amelia  came  down,  tbe 
I'urk  Lane  sliouldcr-knot  aristocracy  wondered  more  and  moK  thit 
Hiii'h  a  thing  coiild  come  out  of  Bloomabtuy  ;  and  Miaa  Cnwky  «*> 
Curly  ni|itiviited  by  the  sweet  blushing  face  of  the  young  lady  who 
csUHc  fiirwunl  no  timidly  and  bo  gracefully  to  pay  her  respects  to 
the  pnitif'ttir  of  lier  friend. 

"  Wluit  a  com))lexiiin,  my  dear  !  What  a  sweet  voice ! "  Mi« 
Crawh'y  said,  aa  they  drove  away  westward  after  the  little  interrie*. 
"  My  dear  Sharp,  your  yoiuig  friend  is  charming.  Send  for  ha  to 
Park  Lime,  ilo  you  hearl"  Miss  Crawley  had  a  good  taste.  ^ 
liked  natural  manners — a  little  timidity  only  set  them  off.  9k 
like<l  pretty  tacca  neitr  her  ;  ,as  she  liked  pretty  pictures  and  nice 
china.  She  talked  of  Amelia  with  rapture  haJf-a-dozen  timn  tW 
ihiy.  She  mentioned  her  to  Rawdou  Crawley,  who  came  dutifnDf 
to  inirtoko  of  his  aunt's  chicken. 

Of  cniirHc,  on  this  Bel^ecra  instantly  stated  that  Amelia  iw 
engiw<i  t«)  be  marricil — to  a  Lieutenant  Osborne^a  very  old  flsnu^ 

"Ih  he  a  man  in  a  litie-regiment  ? "  Captain  Crawley  askeil, 
remembering  atVr  an  effort,  un  became  a  guanUman,  the  number  rf 
tlio  regiment,  the  — th. 

Bebec^ra  thought  that  was  the  regiment.  "The  Captam'i 
name,"  she  miid,  "  was  Captain  Dobbin." 

"  A  lanky  gawky  fellow,"  saiil  Crawley,  "  tumbles  over  every- 
b<»ly.  I  know  hun ;  and  Osborne's  a  goodish-looking  fellow,  with 
large  biwk  whiskers  1 " 

"Enornious,"  Miss  Rebecca  Sharp  said,  "and  enormously  proud 
of  them,  I  assure  you." 

Captain  Rawdiin  Crawley  burst  into  a  horse-laugh  by  way  of 
reply ;  and  being  preesol  by  the  ladies  to  explain,  did  so  when  the 
explosion  of  hilarity  waa  over.  "  He  fancies  lie  can  play  at  billiaitls,"* 
said  he.  "  I  won  two  hundred  of  him  at  the  Cocoa-Tree.  He  play, 
the  young  fiat !  He'<I  have  played  for  anything  that  day,  but  hia 
friend  Ca])tjuu  Dobbin  carried  him  otf,  liang  him ! " 

"  Bawdon,  Bawdcn,  don't  be  so  wicked,"  Misa  Crawley  remariied, 
highly  pleaaeiL 
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"Why,  iimaiii,  of  all  the  yoiiiiLC  tMlows  I've  s«vii  out  of  the 
line,  I  think  this  liellow's  the  greenest.  Tarquin  and  Deuoeace  get 
what  money  they  like  out  of  him.  He'd  go  to  the  deuce  to  be  seen 
with  a  lord.  He  pays  their  dinners  at  Greenwich,  and  they  invite 
the  company." 

And  very  pretty  company  too,  I  dare  say." 
Quite  right,  Miss  Sharp.     Right,  as  usual.  Miss  Sharp.     Un- 
common pretty  company, — haw,  haw ! "  and  the  Captain  laughed 
more  and  more,  thinking  he  had  made  a  good  joke. 

"  Rawdon,  don't  be  naughty  ! "  his  aunt  exclaimed. 

"Well,  his  Other's  a  City  man — immensely  rich,  they  say. 
Hang  those  City  fellows,  they  must  bleed ;  and  I've  not  done  with 
him  yet,  I  can  tell  you.     Haw,  haw  ! " 

"  Fie,  Captain  Crawley ;  I  shall  warn  Amelia.  A  gambling 
husband ! " 

"  Horrid,  ain't  he,  hey  ? "  the  Captain  said  with  great  solemnity ; 
and  then  added,  a  sudden  thought  having  struck  him  :  "  Ckid,  I  say, 
ma'am,  we'll  have  him  here." 

"  Is  he  a  presentable  sort  of  a  person  1 "  the  aunt  inquired. 

"Presentable? — oh,  very  well.  You  wouldn't  see  any  differ- 
ence," Captain  Crawley  answered.  "  Do  let's  have  him,  when  you 
b^gin  to  see  a  few  people ;  and  his  what^lyecallem — his  inamorato — 
eh,  Miss  Sharp ;  that's  what  you  call  it — comes.  Gad,  I'll  write 
him  a  note,  and  have  him  ;  and  I'll  try  if  he  can  play  piquet  as  well 
as  billiards.     Where  does  he  live,  Miss  Sliarp  ] " 

Miss  Sharp  told  Crawley  the  Lieutenant's  town  address ;  and  a 
few  days  after  this  conversation,  Lieutenant  Osborne  received  a 
letter,  in  Captain  Rawdon's  school-boy  hand,  and  enclosing  a  note  of 
invitation  from  Miss  Crawley. 

Rebecca  despatched  also  an  invitation  to  her  darling  Amelia, 
who,  you  may  be  sure,  was  ready  enough  to  accept  it  when  she  heard 
that  George  was  to  be  of  the  party.  It  was  arranged  that  Amelia 
was  to  spend  the  morning  with  the  ladies  of  Park  Lane,  where  all 
were  very  kind  to  her.  Rebecca  patronised  her  with  calm  supe- 
riority :  she  was  so  much  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  her  friend  so 
gentle  and  imassuming,  that  she  always  yielded  when  anybody  chose 
to  conmiand,  and  so  took  Rebec<*A's  orders  with  perfect  meekness  and 
good-humour.  Miss  Crawley's  gracioitsness  was  also  remarkable. 
She  continued  her  raptiu*es  about  little  Amelia,  talked  about  her 
before  her  feice  as  if  she  were  a  doll,  or  a  seiTant,  or  a  picture,  and 
admired  her  with  the  most  benevolent  wonder  possible.  I  admire 
that  admiration  which  the  genteel  world  sometimes  extends  to  the 
commonalty.  There  is  no  more  agreeable  object  in  life  than  to  sec 
May  Fair  folks  condescending.  Miss  Crawley's  prodigious  benevo- 
1  I 
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lence  rather  iatigued  poor  little  Amelia,  and  I  am  not  stue  that  of 
the  three  ladies  in  Park  Lane  she  did  not  find  honest  Miss  Brig^  the 
'  most  agreeable.  She  sympathised  with  Briggs  as  with  all  ne^ected 
or  gentle  people  :  she  wasn't  what  you  call  a.  woman  of  spirit. 

George  came  to  dmner— a  repast  en  garfon  with  Captain 
Crawley. 

The  great  femily  coach  of  the  Osbomee  transported  him  to  Park 
Lane  from  Russell  Square ;  where  the  young  ladies,  who  were  not 
themselveB  invited,  and  professed  the  greatest  indifference  at  that 
alight,  nevertheless  looked  at  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  name  in  the  baronet- 
age ;  and  learned  everything  which  that  work  had  ta  teach  about 
the  Crawley  family  and  their  pedigree,  and  the  Binkies,  their  rela- 
tives, &c.  &c.  Rawdon  Crawley  received  George  Osborne  with 
great  frankness  and  graciousness :  praised  his  play  at  billiards  :  asked 
him  when  he  would  have  his  revenge :  was  interested  about  Osbome'e 
regiment :  and  would  have  projKwed  piquet  to  him  that  very  evening, 
but  Miss  Crawley  absolutely  forbade  any  gambling  in  her  house ;  so 
that  the  young  Lieutenant's  purse  was  not  lightened  by  his  gallant 
patron,  for  that  day  at  least.  However,  they  made  an  engagement 
for  the  next,  somewhere  ;  to  look  at  a  horse  that  Crawley  had  to  sell, 
and  to  try  him  in  the  Park  ;  and  to  dine  together,  and  to  pass  the 
evening  with  some  jolly  fellows.  "  Tliat  is,  if  you're  not  on  duty 
to  tliat  pretty  Misa  Sedley,"  Crawley  said,  with  a  knowing  wink. 
"Monstrous  nice  girl,  'jion  my  honour,  though,  Osborne,"  he  was 
good  enough  to  add.     "  Lots  of  tin,  I  Bupi>oee,  eh  ? " 

Osborne  wasn't  on  duty  ;  he  would  join  Crawley  with  pleasure : 
and  the  latter,  when  tliey  met  the  next  day,  praised  his  new  friend's 
horsemanship — as  he  might  with  perfect  honesty — and  introduced 
him  to  tliree  or  four  young  men  of  the  first  fashion,  whose  acquaint- 
ance immensely  elated  the  simple  young  officer. 

"How's  little  Miss  Sharp,  by-the-bye!"  Osborne  inquired  of  his 
friend  over  their  wine,  with  a  dandified  air.  "  Good-natured  little 
girl  that.  Dots  she  suit  you  well  at  Queen's  Crawley  1  Miss 
Sedley  liked  her  a  good  deal  last  year." 

Captain  Crawley  looked  savagely  at  the  Lieutenant  out  of  bis 
little  blue  eyes,  and  watched  him  when  he  went  wp  to  resume  his 
acquaintance  with  the  fair  governess.  Her  conduct  must  have 
relieved  Crawley  if  there  was  any  jealousy  in  the  boeom  of  that 
life-guardsman. 

When  the  young  men  went  upstairs,  and  after  Osborne's  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Crawley,  he  walked  up  to  Rebecca  with  a  patronis- 
ing, easy  swagger.  He  was  going  to  be  kind  to  her  and  protect 
her.  He  would  even  sliake  Lands  with  her,  as  a  friend  of  Amelia's ; 
and  saying,  "Ah,  Miss  Sharp!   how-dy-dooJ"  held  out  his  left 
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butd  towards  her,  expecting  thiit  nlie  would  be  quite  ronfoiinded 
at  the  honour. 

Miss  Sharp  put  out  her  right  forefiuger,  and  gave  him  a  little 
Dod,  Mr  cool  and  killiii^,  tjmt  Kuwilou  Cniwley,  wiLt4:liing  the  ofiem- 
tioas  fiom  the  other  room,  could  hardly  restrain  his  laughter  as  he 
nw  the  Lieuten&nt'a  entire  discomfitiiie  ;  the  etart  he  gave,  the  pause, 
and  the  perfect  cluinBinees  with  which  he  at  length  condcscendcil  to 
take  the  finger  which  waa  offered  for  his  embrace. 

"  She'd  beat  the  devil,  by  Jove  ! "  the  Captain  said,  iu  a  rapture  ; 
and  the  Lieutenant,  b;  way  of  beginning  the  conveisation,  agreeably 
Bsked  Rebecca  how  she  liked  her  new  place. 

"My  place  1"  said  Miss  Sharp  coolly,  "how  kind  of  you  to  remind 
roe  of  it !  It's  a  tolerably  good  place  :  the  wages  are  pretty  good — ' 
not  BO  good  aa  Mias  Wirt's,  I  believe,  with  youi  Bistcre  in  Ruasell 
Square.     How  are  those  young  lailiee  f — not  that  I  ought  to  ask." 

"Why  notr'  Mr.  Osborne  said,  amazed. 

"  Why,  they  never  condescended  to  speak  to  me,  or  to  ask  me 
into  their  house,  whilat  I  was  staying  with  Amelia ;  but  we  poor 
govemeases,  you  know,  are  used  to  slights  of  thia  sort." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Sharp  !  "  Oalwrne  cjaciilate<I, 

"  At  least  in  some  fiunilies,"  Kebma  I'ontinued.  "  You  can't 
think  what  a  difference  there  is,  though.  We  are  not  so  wealthy  in 
Hampshire  as  you  lucky  folks  of  the  City.  But  then  I  am  in  a 
gentleniaa'a  fomily — good  old  En;{l''^'i  stock.  I  suppoee  you  know 
Sir  Pitt's  father  refuaed  a  peerage.  And  you  see  how  I  am  treate<l. 
I  am  pretty  comfortable.  Indeed  it  is  mther  a  good  place.  But 
how  very  good  of  you  to  inquire  !  " 

Osbome  was  quite  savage.  The  httle  governess  patronised  him 
and  prriifiAi  him  until  this  young  British  Lion  felt  quite  uneaay ; 
nor  could  he  muster  sufficient  presence  of  niinil  to  find  a  pretext  for 
backing  out  of  this  most  delectable  converwition. 

"  I  thought  you  liked  the  City  families  pretty  well,"  he  said 
haughtily. 

"lost  year  you  mean,  when  I  was  freah  from  that  horrid  vulgar 
school  I  Of  course  I  did.  Doesn't  yvery  girl  like  to  come  home  for 
the  holidays  I  And  how  was  I  to  know  any  better  1  But  oh,  Mr. 
Osbome,  what  a  difference  eighteen  months'  experience  makes ! — 
eighteen  months  spent,  pardon  me  for  aaying  so,  with  gentlemen. 
As  for  dear  Amelia,  she,  I  grant  you,  is  a  pearl,  and  would  be  charm- 
ing anywhere.  There  now,  I  see  you  are  bf^inning  to  be  in  a  good 
humour;  but  oh  theae  queer  o<i(l  City  people  !  And  Mr.  Joe— how 
is  that  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph  ( " 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  didn't  dislike  that  wonderful  Mr.  Joseph 
last  year,"  Osbome  said  kindly. 
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"  How  serere  of  you  !  Well,  entn  nou»,  I  didn't  break  mjr  heart 
about  him  ;  yet  if  he  had  aeked  me  to  do  what  you  mean  by  your 
looks  (and  very  espressive  and  kind  they  are,  too),  I  wouldn't  have 
said  no." 

Mr.  Osborne  gave  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Indeed,  how  very 
obliging ! " 

"  What  an  honour  to  have  had  you  for  a  brother-in-law,  you  are 
thinking?  To  be  sister-in-law  to  G«orge  Osbcane,  Esquire,  son  cJ 
John  Osborne,  Esquire,  son  of— what  was  your  grandpapa,  Mr 
Osbome  I  Well,  don't  be  angry.  You  can't  help  your  pedigree,  and 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  I  would  have  married  Mr.  Joe  Sedley  ; 
for  could  a  poor  penniless  girl  do  better  ?  Now  you  know  the  whole 
secret.  I'm  ftank  and  open;  considering  all  tilings,  it  waa  very 
kind  of  you  to  allude  to  the  circumstance — very  kind  and  poUte. 
Amelia  dear,  Mr.  Osbome  and  I  were  talking  about  your  poor 
brother  Joseph.     How  is  he  ? " 

TliuB  was  George  utterly  routed.  Not  that  Rebecca  was  in  the 
ri^t ;  but  she  had  managed  most  successfully  to  put  him  in  the 
wrong.  And  he  now  Bhamefully  fled,  feeling,  if  he  stayed  another 
minute,  that  he  would  liave  be«n  made  to  look  foolish  in  the 
presence  of  Amelia. 

Though  Rebecca  had  liad  the  better  of  him,  George  was  above 
the  meauDess  of  tale-beariitg  or  revenge  upon  a  lady, — only  he  could 
not  help  cleverly  confidiiig  to  Gaptiun  Crawley,  next  day,  some 
notions  of  his  regarding  Miss  Rebecca, — that  she  was  a  sharp  one, 
a  dangerous  one,  a  desperate  flirt,  &c. ;  in  all  of  which  opinions 
Crawley  agreed  laughingly,  and  witli  every  one  of  which  Miss 
Rebecca  was  made  acquainted  before  twenty-four  bourn  were  over. 
They  added  to  her  original  regard  for  Mr.  Osbome,  Her  woman's 
instinct  had  told  her,  that  it  was  George  who  had  interrupted  the  suc- 
cess of  her  first  love-paasage,  and  she  esteemed  him  accordingly. 

"  I  only  just  warn  you,"  he  said  to  Rawdon  Crawley,  with  a 
knowing  look — he  had  bought  the  horse,  and  lost  some  score  of 
guineas  after  dinner,  "  I  just  warn  you — I  know  women,  and 
counsel  you  to  be  on  the  look-out." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  Crawley,  with  a  look  of  peculiar 
gratitude.  "You're  wide  awake,  I  see."  And  George  went  off, 
thinking  Crawley  was  quite  right. 

He  told  Amelia  of  what  lie  had  done,  on<I  how  he  had  counselled 
Ruwdon  Crawley — a  devilish  good,  straightforward  fellow^to  be  on 
his  guard  against  that  little  sly,  scheming  Rebecca, 

"  Agiunat  tohom  ?  "  Amelia  cried. 

"  Yoiu-  fiiend  the  govemess, — Don't  look  so  astonished." 

"  0  George,  what  have  you  done  ? "    Amelia  aaid.     For  her 
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woman's  eyes,  which  Love  had  made  sharp-eighted,  had  in  one 
inataut  diecoTeied  a  secret  which  was  iDvisible  to  Misa  Crawley,  to 
poor  virgin  Briggs,  and  above  all,  to  the  stupid  peepera  of  that 
joimg  whiskered  prig.  Lieutenant  Oebome. 

For  as  Rebecca  was  shawling  her  in  an  upper  apartment,  where 
these  two  friends  had  an  opportunity  for  a  little  of  that  secret  talk- 
ing and  conspiring  which  fonns  the  deliglit  of  female  life,  Amelia, 
coming  up  to  Rebecca,  and  taking  her  two  little  hands  in  hen,  said, 
"  Rebecca,  I  see  it  alL" 

Rebecca  kissed  her. 

And  regarding  this  delightful  secret,  not  one  syllable  more  was 
said  by  either  of  the  young  women.  But  it  was  destined  to  come 
oat  before  long. 

Some  short  period  after  the  above  events,  and  Miss  Rebecca 
Sharp  still  remaining  at  her  patroness's  house  in  Park  Lane,  one 
more  hatchment  might  have  been  seen  in  Great  Gaunt  Street, 
figuring  amongst  the  many  which  usually  ornament  that  dismal- 
quarts'.  It  was  over  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  house  ;  but  it  did  not  in- 
dicate the  worthy  baronet's  demise.  It  was  a  feminine  hatchment, 
and  indeed  a  few  years  back  had  Berve<l  as  a  funeral  compliment  to 
Sir  Pitt's  old  mother,  the  hte  dowager  Laily  Crawley.  Its  period 
of  service  over,  the  hatchment  hail  rome  down  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  lived  in  retirement  somewhere  in  the  back  premises  of 
Sir  Pitt's  mansion.  It  reappenrwl  now  for  poor  Rose  Dawson.  Sir 
Pitt  was  a  widower  ^ain.  The  arms  quartered  on  the  shield  along 
with  his  ouTi  were  not,  to  be  sure,  poor  Rose's.  She  had  no  arms. 
But  the  cherubs  painted  on  the  scutcheon  answered  as  well  for  her 
as  for  Sir  Pitt's  mother,  and  Returgam  was  written  under  tjie  coat, 
flanked  by  the  Crawley  Dove  and  Serpent.  Anns  and  Hatchments, 
Resurgam. — Here  is  an  opportunity  for  moralising! 

Mr.  Crawley  hod  tended  that  otherwise  friendless  be<lside.  She 
went  out  of  the  world  strengthened  by  such  words  and  comfort  as 
he  could  give  her.  For  many  years  his  was  tjie  only  kindness  she 
ever  knew ;  the  only  fricmlship  that  solaced  in  any  way  that  feeble, 
lonely  souL  Her  heart  was  dead  long  before  her  body.  She  had 
Bold  it  to  become  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  wife.  Mothers  and  daughters 
are  making  the  same  bargain  every  day  in  Vanity  Fair. 

When  the  demise  took  place,  her  husband  was  in  London 
attending  to  some  of  his  innumerable  schemes,  and  busy  with  his 
eniUess  lawyers.  He  had  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  call  often  in 
Park  Lane,  and  to  despatch  many  notes  to  Rebecca,  entreating  her, 
enjoining  her,  commanding  her  to  return  to  her  young  pupils  in 
the  country,  who  were  now  utterly  without  companionship  during 
their  mother's  illness.     But  Miss  Ciawley  would  not  hear  of  ber 
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departure  ;  for  though  there  was  no  laily  of  fosbion  in  London  who 
would  deaert  her  friends  more  complaeently  as  Boon  as  she  wae  tired 
of  their  eodety,  and  though  few  tired  of  them  sooner,  yet  as  long  as 
her  engoSment  lasted  her  attachment  was  prodigious,  and  she  clung 
still  with  the  greatest  energy  to  Rebecca. 

The  news  of  Lady  Crawley's  death  provolted  no  more  grief  or 
comment  than  mijjht  have  been  expect«d  in  Miss  Crawley's  family 
circle.  "  I  Buppoec  I  must  put  o^  my  party  for  tlic  3rd,"  Miss 
Crawley  said ;  and  added,  ait<>r  a  pause,  "  I  hope  my  brother  will 
hare  the  decency  not  to  marry  again."  "  What  a  confounded  rage 
Pitt  will  be  in  if  he  does,"  Rawdon  remarked,  with  his  usual  regard 
for  his  elder  brother.  Rebecca  said  notliing.  She  seemed  by  &t 
tlie  gravest  and  most  impressed  of  the  family.  She  left  the  room 
before  Ra.wdon  went  away  that  day  ;  but  they  met  by  clumce  below, 
as  he  was  going  away  after  taking  leave,  and  had  a  parley  together. 

On  the  morrow,  as  Rebecca  was  gazing  from  the  window,  she 
startled  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  placidly  occupied  with  a  French 
novel,  by  crying  out  in  an  aliinncl  tone,  "  Here's  Sir  Pitt,  ma'am  !  " 
and  the  Baronet's  knock  followed  this  announcement. 

"  My  dear,  I  caa't  see  him.  I  won't  see  him.  Tell  Bowls  not 
at  home,  or  go  downstairs  and  say  I'm  too  ill  to  receive  any  one. 
My  nerves  really  won't  bear  my  bnither  at  this  moment ; "  cried 
out  Miss  Crawley,  and  resumed  the  novel. 

"  She's  too  ill  to  see  you,  sir,"  Rebecca  said,  tripping  down  to 
Sir  Pitt,  who  was  preparing  to  ascend, 

"  So  much  the  better,"  Sir  Pitt  answered,  "  I  want  to  see 
ytm.  Miss  Becky.  Come  along  a  me  into  the  parlour,"  and  they 
entered  that  apartment  together. 

"  I  wawnt  you  back  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Miss,"  the  Baronet 
said,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  taking  olf  his  black  gloves  and 
his  hat  with  its  great  crape  hat-band.  His  eyes  had  such  a  strange 
look,  and  fixed  upon  her  so  steadfastly,  that  Rebecca  Sharp  begun 
almost  to  trembla 

"  I  hope  to  come  soon,"  she  said  in  a.  low  voice,  "as  soon  as 
Mia^  Crawley  is  better— and  return  to — to  the  dear  children." 

"  You've  said  so  these  three  months,  Becky,"  replied  Sir  Pitt, 
"  and  still  you  go  hanging  on  to  my  sister,  who'll  fling  you  off  like 
an  old  shoe,  when  she's  wore  you  out  I  tell  you  I  want  you.  I'm 
going  back  to  the  vuneral.     Will  yon  come  backl     Yes  or  not" 

"  I  daren't — I  don't  think — it  would  be  right — to  be  alone — 
with  you,  sir,"  Becky  said,  seemingly  in  great  agitation. 

"I  Bay  agin,  I  want  yoii,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  thumping  the  table. 
"  I  can't  git  on  without  you.  I  didn't  see  what  it  was  till  you 
went  away.     The  house  ail  goes  wrong.     It's  not  the  same  place. 
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An  my  accounts  has  got  muddled  a^'in.  You  mutt  come  bank. 
Do  come  hack.     Dear  Becky,  do  come," 

"  Come— aa  wliat,  sir?"  Rebecca  gasped  out 

"  Come  as  Lady  Crawley,  if  you  like,"  the  Baronet  said,  grasp- 
ing his  cra^pe  hat.  "There  !  will  that  zatusty  youl  Come  back 
and  be  my  wife.  Your  vit  vor't.  Birth  be  hanged.  You're  as 
good  a  lady  as  erer  I  see, '  You've  got  more  braiDs  in  your  little 
vinger  than  any  baronet's  wife  in  the  county.  Will  you  cornel 
Yes  or  no  1" 

"  O  Sir  Pitt ! "  Rebecca  said,  very  much  moved. 

"  Say  yea,  Becky,"  Sir  Pitt  continueil.  "  I'm  an  old  man,  but 
a  good'n.  Tin  good  for  twenty  years.  Ill  make  you  happy,  zee 
if  I  don't.  You  shall  do  what  you  like ;  spend  what  you  like  ;  and 
'av  it  all  your  own  way.  I'll  make  you  a  zettlement.  I'll  do 
everything  reg'lar.  Look  year  ! "  and  the  old  man  fell  down  on  hia 
kneea  and  leered  at  her  like  a  satyr. 

Rebecca  started  back,  a  picture  of  consteniation.  In  the  course 
of  this  history  we  have  never  seen  her  lose  her  presence  of  mind ; 
but  she  did  now,  and  wept  some  of  the  most  genuine  tears  that  ever 
fell  from  her  eyes. 

"  0  Sir  Pitt ! "  she  said.     "  0  sir — I— I'm  married  already." 


CHAPTER  XV 


EVERY  reader  of  a  seutimental  turn  (aiid  we  deaire  no  other) 
miist  have  been  pleased  with  the  tahleau  with  which  the  last 
act  of  our  little  drama  concluded ;  for  what  can  be  prettier 
than  an  ima^e  of  Love  on  his  knees  before  Beauty  1 

But  when  Love  heard  tliat  awful  confession  from  Beauty  that 
she  waa  married  already,  he  bounced  up  from  hia  attitude  of  humility 
on  the  carpet,  uttering  exclamations  which  caused  poor  little  Beauty 
to  be  more  fiightened  tlian  she  was  when  ahe  maile  her  avowitl. 
"  Married  ;  you're  joking,"  the  Baronet  cried,  after  the  firat  explosion 
of  rage  and  wonder.  "  You're  making  vun  of  me,  Becky.  Who'd 
ever  go  to  marry  you  witliont  a  ahilling  to  your  vortunel" 

"  Married  !  married  !  "  Rebecca  said,  in  an  agony  of  t«ai8 — 
her  voice  choking  with  emotion,  her  handkerchief  np  to  her  ready 
eyes,  fiiinting  agaitiat  the  mantelpiece— a  figure  of  woe  fit  to  melt 
the  most  olxiurate  heart.  "  O  Sir  Pitt,  dear  Sir  Pitt,  do  not  think 
me  ungrateful  for  all  your  goodness  to  me.  It  is  only  your  gene- 
rosity that  has  extortetl  my  secret." 

"Generosity  be  liangetl !  "  Sir  Pitt  roared  out.  "Who  is  it  tu, 
then,  yoii're  married  1     Where  was  it?" 

"  Let  me  come  back  with  yon  to  tlie  country,  sir !  Let  me  watch 
over  you  as  fiiithlully  as  ever !  Don't,  don't  separate  me  from  dear 
Queen's  Crawley  ! ' 

"  The  feller  haa  left  you,  lias  he  I "  the  Baronet  said,  banning, 
as  he  fancied,  to  comprehend.  "  Well,  Becky — come  back  if  you 
like.  You  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it.  Any  ways,  I  made  you 
a  vair  offer.  Coom  back  bb  governess — you  shall  have  it  all  your 
own  way."  She  held  out  one  hand.  She  cried  fit  to  break  her 
heart ;  her  ringlets  fell  over  her  face,  and  over  the  marble  mantel- 
piece where  she  Itud  it. 

"So  the  rascal  ran  off,  eh?"  Sir  Pitt  aaid,  with  a  hideous 
attempt  at  consolation.     "  Never  mind,  Becky,  I'll  take  care  of  'ec." 

"  0  air !  it  would  be  the  pride  of  my  life  to  go  back  to  Queen's 
Crawley,  and  take  care  of  the  cliildren,  and  of  you  as  ibnnerly,  when 
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you  said  you  were  pteaaed  with  the  Bervieee  of  your  little  Itebecca. 
When  I  think  of  what  you  hare  just  offered  me,  ray  heart  filla  with 
gmtitude — indeed  it  does.  I  can't  be  yuur  wife,  sir ;  let  me — let 
me  be  your  daughter ! " 

Saying  which,  Kebec«a  went  down  on  her  knees  in  a  most 
tragicflJ  way,  and,  taking  Sir  Pitt's  horny  black  hand  between 
her  own  two  (which  were  very  pretty  and  white,  and  a«  soft  aa 
satin),  looked  up  in  his  &ee  with  an  expression  of  exquisite 
pathos  and  confidence,  when — when  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Crawley  sailed  in. 

Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss  Briggs,  who  happened  by  chance  to  be  at 
the  parlour  door  soon  after  the  Baronet  and  Rebecca  entered  the 
i^MTtment,  had  also  seen  accidentally,  through  the  keyhole,  the  old 
gentleman  prostrate  before  the  governess,  and  had  heard  the  generous 
proposal  which  he  made  her.  It  was  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when 
Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss  Eriggs  had  streamed  up  the  staira,  had  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room  where  Miss  Crowley  was  reading  the  French 
novel,  and  liad  given  that  old  lady  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
Sir  Pitt  was  on  his  knees,  proposing  to  Miss  Sharp.  An<l  if  you 
calculate  the  time  for  the  above  dialogue  to  take  place— the  time  for 
BriggB  and  Firkin  to  fly  to  the  drawing-room— the  time  for  Miss 
Crawley  to  be  astoniBhe*!,  and  to  dn>]>  her  volume  of  Pigiiult  le 
Bnin— and  the  time  for  her  to  come  downstairs — you  will  see  liow 
exactly  accurate  this  history  is,  and  how  Miss  Crawley  must  have 
appeared  at  the  very  instant  when  Kebecta  had  assumed  the  attitude 
of  humility. 

"  It  is  the  huly  on  the  ground,  onti  not  the  gentleman,"  Miaa 
Crowley  said,  with  a  look  and  voice  of  great  scorn.  "  They  told  me 
that  you  were  on  your  knees,  Sir  Pitt ;  do  kneel  once  more,  and  let 
me  see  this  pretty  couple  ! " 

"  I  have  thanked  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  ma'am,"  Rcbeci^  said, 
rising,  "and  have  told  him  that — that  I  never  can  become  Lady 
Crawley," 

"  Bcfiised  him  !  "  Mies  Criwley  said,  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
Briggs  and  Firkin  at  the  door  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment  and 
the  lipe  of  wonder. 

"  Yea — refusei!,"  Rebecca  continued,  with  a  sad,  tearful  voice. 

"  And  am  I  to  credit  my  eant  that  you  absolutely  proi)OBed  to 
her.  Sir  Pitt  J"  the  old  huly  asked. 

"  Ees,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  I  did." 

"  And  she  refused  you  aa  she  says  1 " 

"  See,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  his  features  on  a  broad  grin. 

"It  does  not  seem  to  break  your  heart,  at  any  rate,"  Miea 
Crawley  remarked. 
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"Nawt  a  bit,"  answered  Sir  Pitt,  with  a  coolness  and  good- 
humour  which  eet  Miss  Crawley  ahnost  mad  with  bewildennent. 
That  an  okl  gentleman  of  station  should  fall  on  hie  knees  to  a 
peuniless  goreniess,  and  buret  out  laughing  because  she  refused  to 
many  him, — that  a  penniless  governess  should  refuse  a  baronet 
with  foiu-  thousand  a  year,— these  were  mysteries  which  Miaa 
Crawley  could  never  comprehend.  It  eurpasswi  any  complications 
of  intrigue  in  her  feyourite  Pigault  le  Brun. 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  it  good  sport,  brother,"  she  continued, 
groping  wildly  ^trough  this  amazement. 

"  Vamous,"  said  Sir  Pitt.  "  Who'd  ha'  thought  it !  what  a  aly 
little  devil !  what  a  Uttle  fox  it  waws ! "  he  muttered  to  hitnaelf, 
chuckhng  with  pleasine. 

"Who'd  have  thought  what^"  cries  Mias  Crawley,  stamping 
with  her  foot,  "  Pray,  Miss  Sharp,  are  you  waiting  for  the  Prince 
Eegent'.s  divorce,  tliat  you  don't  think  our  &mily  good  enough 
fbr  you ! " 

"  My  attitude,"  Rebecca  said,  "  when  you  came  in,  ma'am,  did 
not  look  as  if  I  despised  such  an  honour  as  this  good — this  noble 
man  has  deigned  to  offer  me.  Do  you  think  I  have  no  heart  I 
Have  you  alt  loved  me,  and  been  so  kinti  to  the  poor  orphan — 
deserted — girl,  and  am  I  to  feel  nothing  T  0  my  frieiiils  !  0  my 
benefactors !  may  not  my  love,  my  Ufc,  my  duty,  try  to  repay  the 
confidence  you  have  shown  me  1  Do  you  grudge  me  even  gratitude. 
Mis.-*  Crawley  I  It  is  too  much — my  heart  is  too  full;"  and  ahe 
sank  down  in  a  cliair  so  pathetically,  tliat  moat  of  the  audience 
present  were  perfectly  melted  witli  lier  sadness. 

"  Whether  you  marry  me  or  not,  you're  a  good  little  girl,  Becky, 
and  I'm  your  vriend,  mind,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  and  putting  on  his  crape- 
bound  hat,  he  walked  away — greatly  to  Rebecca's  relief ;  for  it  was 
evident  that  her  secret  was  unrevealeil  to  Uisa  Crawley,  and  she  had 
the  advantage  of  a  brief  reprieve. 

Putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  nodding  away  honest 
Briggs,  who  woiUd  have  followed  her  upstairs,  she  went  up  to  her 
apartment ;  while  Briggs  and  Miss  Crawley,  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement,  remained  to  discuss  the  strange  event,  and  Firkin,  not 
less  moved,  diveil  down  into  the  kitchen  re,?ions,  and  talked  of  it 
with  nil  the  male  and  female  company  there.  And  so  impressed 
was  Mrs.  Firkin  \dt\\  the  news,  that  ^he  thought  proper  to  write 
off  by  that  very  night's  post,  "  with  her  humble  duty  to  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley  and  the  family  at  the  Rectory,  and  Sir  Pitt  has  been  and 
proposed  for  t«  marry  Miss  Sharp,  wherein  she  has  refused  him, 
to  the  wonder  of  all." 

The  two  ladies  in  tlie  dining-room  (wherc^  worthy  Misa  Briggs 
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was  delighted  to  be  admitted  once  more  to  a  confidential  converai^ 
tion  with  her  patroness)  wondered  to  their  hearts'  content  at  Sir 
Pitt's  offer,  and  Rebecca's  refusal ;  Brigga  very  acutely  suggesting 
that  there  must  have  been  some  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  previous 
attachment,  otherwiBe  no  young  woman  in  her  eensea  would  ever 
hare  refused  bo  advantageous  a  proposal. 

"You  would  hav6  accepted  it  youraeif,  wouldn't  you,  Briggsl"' 
Miss  Crawley  said  kindly. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  privilege  to  be  Miss  Crawley's  sister?" 
Brigga  replied,  with  meek  evasion. 

"  Well,  Becky  would  have  maile  a  good  Laxly  Crawley,  after 
all,"  Mies  Crawley  remarked  {who  was  mollified  by  the  girl's  refusal, 
and  very  libenJ  and  generous  now  there  was  no  call  for  her  sacrifices). 
"  She  has  brains  in  plenty  (much  more  wit  in  her  Uttle  finger  than 
jou  have,  my  poor  dear  Briggs,  in  all  your  heiul).  Her  nmnners 
are  excellent,  now  I  have  fonnwl  her.  She  is  a  Montmorency, 
Brigga,  ami  blood  is  something,  though  I  despise  it  for  my  part ; 
and  she  would  have  held  her  own  amongst  those  pompous  stupid 
Hampshire  people  much  better  tlian  that  unfortunate  ironmonger's 
daughter  " 

Bri^s  comaUeil  as  usual,  and  the  "  i>reviou8  attachment "  was 
then  discussed  m  conjettures  "You  poor  fiiendless  creatures  are 
always  having  some  foolibli  tcndre,"  Miss  Crawley  said.  "You 
yourself,  *ou  IvHow,  were  m  line  with  a  writing-maflter  (<lon't  cry, 
Briggs — \oure  always  crying,  anil  it  won't  bring  him  to  life  again), 
and  I  suppose  tins  unfortunate  Becky  has  been  silly  and  sentimental 
too — some  apotUecarj-,  or  house-steward,  or  iminter,  or  young  curate, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Poor  thing,  |)oi)r  thing ! "  says  Briggs  {who  was  thinking  of 
twenty-four  years  back,  and  that  licctic  young  writing-master  whose 
lock  of  yellow  hair,  and  whose  Icttere,  beautiful  in  their  illegihility, 
she  cherislied  in  her  old  desk  upstairs).  "  Poor  thing,  poor  tiling  ! " 
says  Briggs.  Once  more  she  was  a  IVesh-chceked  lass  of  eighteen  ; 
she  was  at  evening  church,  and  the  hectic  writing-master  and  she 
were  quavering  ont  of  the  same  psalm-book. 

"  After  such  conduct  on  Rebecca's  yoxt,"  Miss  Crawley  said 
enthusiastically,  "our  family  sliould  do  something.  Find  out  who 
b  the  ohjel,  Briggs.  I'll  set  him  up  in  a  shop ;  or  order  my  portrait 
of  him,  you  know ;  or  speak  to  my  cousin,  tlie  Bishop— and  I'll  doter 
Becky,  and  well  have  a  weilding,  Briggs,  and  you  shall  make  the 
breakfast,  and  be  a  bridesmaid." 

Bri^^  declared  that  it  would  be  delightful,  and  vowed  that  her 
dear  Miss  Cmwley  was  always  kind  and  generous,  and  went  up  to 
Rebecca's  bedroom  to  console  her  and  prattle  about  the  offer,  and  the 
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refiiafO,  ana  tne  cause  thereof;  autl  to  hint  at  the  generouB  mtentions 
of  Miss  Crawley,  and  to  find  out  who  was  the  gentleman  that  had 
the  mastery  of  Miss  Sharp's  heart 

Rebecca  was  very  kind,  very  affectionate  and  aSectcd— responded 
to  Briggs's  oiTer  of  tenderness  with  grateful  fervour — owned  there  was 
a  secret  attachment— a  delicious  myetery — what  a  pity  Miss  Biigga 
had  not  remained  half  a  minute  longer  at  the  keyhole !  Rebecca 
miglit,  perhaps,  have  told  more  :  but  five  minut«e  ait«r  Miss  Briggs's 
arrival  iu  Rebecca's  apartment,  Miss  Crawley  actually  made  her 
appearance  there  an  unheard-of  honour ;  her  impatience  had  over- 
come her ;  she  could  not  wait  for  the  tardy  operations  of  her  ambassa- 
dress :  so  she  came  in  person,  and  ordered  Briggs  out  of  the  room. 
And  expressing  her  approval  of  Rebecca's  conduct,  she  asked  par- 
ticulars of  the  uitervicw,  and  the  previous  transactiona  which  bad 
brought  about  the  astonishing  offer  uf  Sir  Pitt. 

Rebecca  said  she  had  long  had  some  notion  of  the  partiality  with 
which  Sir  Pitt  honourwl  her  (for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his 
feelings  known  in  a  very  irank  and  unreserved  manner),  but,  not  to 
mention  private  reasons  with  which  she  would  not  for  the  present 
trouble  Miss  Crawiey,  Sir  Pitt's  age,  station,  and  habits  were  such  as 
to  render  a  marriage  quite  impossible ;  and  could  a  woman  with  any 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  any  decency  listen  to  proposals  at  such  a 
moment,  when  tlie  fimeral  of  the  lover's  deceased  wile  had  not  actually 
taken  place  1 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  would  never  have  refused  him  had 
there  not  been  some  one  else  in  the  case,"  Miss  Crawley  said,  coming 
to  her  point  at  once.  "  Tell  me  the  private  reasons ;  what  are  the 
private  reasons  ?  There  is  some  one ;  who  is  it  that  has  touched 
your  heart  1 " 

Rebecca  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  owned  there  was.  "  You  have 
guessed  right,  dear  lady,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  simple  &ltering  voice. 
"  You  wonder  at  one  so  poor  and  friendless  having  an  attachment, 
don't  youl  I  have  never  heard  that  poverty  was  any  safeguiuil 
against  it.     I  wish  it  were." 

"  My  poor  dear  child,"  cried  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  always  quite 
reatly  to  be  sentimental,  "  is  our  passion  unrequital,  then  I  Are  we 
pining  in  secret?     Tell  me  all,  and  let  me  console  you." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  dear  mailam,"  Rebecca  said  in  the  same 
t«arful  tone.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  I  neol  it."  And  she  laid  her  head 
upon  Miss  Crawley's  ehoutder  and  wept  there  so  naturally  tliat  the 
old  laily,  surprised  into  sympatliy,  embraced  her  with  an  almost 
maternal  kindness,  uttered  mauy  soothing  protests  of  regard  and 
affection  for  her,  vowed  that  she  loved  her  as  a  daughter,  and  would 
do  everything  in  her  power  to  serve  her.     "  And  now  who  is  it,  my 
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deail  Is  it  that  pretty  Miaa  Sedlej's  brother }  Toil  aadd  aooiething 
about  an  afi^  with  him.  Ill  ask  him  here,  my  dear.  And  you 
ahall  bare  him  :  indeed  you  ehall." 

"  Don't  ask  me  now,"  Rebecca  said.  "  You  ehall  know  all  soon. 
Indeed  you  BhaU.  Dear  kind  Miss  Crawley — dear  friend,  may  I 
say  sol" 

"  That  you  may,  my  child,"  the  old  lady  replied,  kissing  her. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  sobbed  out  Rebecca ;  "  I  am  very  miser- 
able. But  oh  !  love  me  always — promise  you  wiU  love  me  always." 
And  in  the  midst  of  mutual  tears — for  the  emotions  of  the  younger 
woman  had  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  elder — this  promise  was 
solemnly  given  by  Miss  Crawley,  who  left  her  little  prot^g^,  blessing 
and  admiring  her  as  a  dear,  artless,  tender-hearted,  affectionate,  in- 
comprehensible creature. 

And  now  she  was  left  alone  to  think  over  the  sudden  and 
wonderful  events  of  the  day,  and  of  what  had  been  and  what  might 
have  been.  What  think  you  were  the  private  feelings  of  Miss,  no 
(b^ging  her  pardon)  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  ?  If,  a  few  pages  back,  the 
present  writer  claimed  the  privilege  of  peeping  into  Miss  Amelia 
Sedley's  bedroom,  and  understanding  with  the  omniscience  of  the 
novelet  all  the  gentle  pains  and  pa»iions  which  were  tossing  upon 
that  innocent  pillow,  why  should  he  not  declare  himself  to  be 
Rebecca's  confidant  too,  master  of  her  secrets,  and  seal-keeper  of 
tiiat  yoimg  woman's  conscience  1 

Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  Rebecca  gave  way  to  some  very 
sincere  and  touching  regrets  that  a  piece  of  marvellous  goo<l  fortime 
should  have  been  so  near  her,  and  she  actually  obliged  to  decline  it. 
In  this  natural  emotion  every  properly  regulated  mind  will  cerfisinly 
share.  What  good  mother  is  there  that  would  not  commiserate  a 
penniless  spinster,  who  might  have  been  my  lady,  and  have  shared 
four  thousand  a  year?  What  well-bred  young  iierson  is  there  in  all 
Vanity  Fair,  who  will  not  feel  for  a  harii-working,  ingenious,  meri- 
torious girl,  who  gets  such  an  honourable,  advantageous,  provoking 
offer,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  out  of  her  power  to  accept 
it]  I  am  sure  our  friend  Becky's  disappointment  deserves  and  will 
command  every  sympathy. 

I  remember  one  night  being  in  the  Fair  myself,  at  an  evening 
party.  I  observed  old  Miss  Toady,  there  also  present,  single  out 
for  her  special  attentions  and  flattery  little  Mrs.  Briefless,  the 
barrister's  wife,  who  is  of  a  good  family  certainly,  but,  as  we  all 
know,  is  as  poor  as  poor  can  be. 

Wliat,  I  asked  in  my  own  mind,  can  cause  this  obsequiousness 
(m  the  part  of  Miss  Toady ;  has  Briefless  got  a  county  court,  or  has 
his  wife  had  a  fortune  left  her  ?     Miss  Toady  cxpWied  presently, 
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departure  ;  for  though  there  was  no  laily  of  fashion  in  London  who 
would  deaert  her  triends  more  eoiiiplacently  as  aoon  as  she  was  tired 
of  their  society,  anil  though  few  tired  of  tliem  sooner,  yet  as  long  as 
her  ffni/oitment  Inst^tl  her  attachment  was  prodigious,  aJid  she  dung 
still  with  the  greatest  energy  to  Rehecca, 

The  news  of  Liady  Crawley's  death  provoked  no  more  grief  or 
comment  than  might  have  been  expect«l  in  Miss  Crawley's  family 
circle.  "  I  suppose  I  must  put  off  my  party  for  tlie  3rd,"  Miaa 
Crawley  said ;  and  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  hope  my  brother  will 
have  the  decency  not  to  marry  again."  "What  a  confounded  rage 
Pitt  will  be  in  if  he  does,"  Bawdon  remarked,  with  his  ueual  regard 
for  his  elder  brother.  Rebecca  said  notliing.  She  seemed  hy  fer 
the  gravest  and  most  impressed  of  the  family.  She  left  the  room 
before  Rawdon  went  away  that  <lay  ;  but  they  met  by  chance  below, 
as  he  was  going  away  after  taking  leave,  and  had  a  pailey  together. 

On  the  morrow,  as  Rebecca  was  gazing  from  the  window,  she 
startled  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  placidly  occupied  with  a  French 
novel,  hy  crying  out  in  an  alarmed  tone,  "  Here's  Sir  Pitt,  ma'am  ! " 
and  the  Baronet's  knock  followed  this  announcement. 

"  My  dear,  I  can't  see  him.  I  won't  see  him.  Tell  Bowls  not 
at  home,  or  go  downstairs  and  say  I'm  too  ill  to  receive  any  one. 
My  nerves  really  won't  bear  my  brtither  at  this  moment;"  cried 
out  Miss  Crawley,  and  resumed  the  novel. 

"  She's  too  ill  to  see  you,  sir,"  Rebecca  said,  tripping  down  to 
Sir  Pitt,  who  was  preparing  to  ascend. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  Sir  Pitt  answered.  "  I  want  to  see 
y<m.  Miss  Becky.  Come  along  a  me  into  tlie  pariour,"  and  tliey 
entered  that  apartment  together. 

"  I  wawnt  you  back  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Miss,"  the  Baronet 
said,  fixing  hia  eyes  upon  her,  and  taking  off  his  black  gloves  and 
faia  bat  with  its  great  crape  hat-hand.  His  eyes  had  such  a  strange 
look,  and  fixed  upon  her  so  steadfastly,  that  Rebecca  Sharp  began 
almost  to  trembl& 

"  I  hope  to  come  soon,"  she  sai<l  in  a  low  voice,  "as  soon  as 
Miss  Crawley  ia  better — and  return  to — to  the  dear  cliildren." 

"  You've  said  so  these  three  months,  Becky,"  rephed  Sir  Pitt, 
"and  still  you  go  hanging  on  to  my  sister,  who'll  fling  you  ofi"  like 
an  old  shoe,  when  she's  wore  you  out  I  tell  you  I  vxinl  you.  I'm 
going  hack  to  the  vuneral.     WiL  yon  come  back  I     Yes  or  no  ? " 

"  I  daren't — I  don't  think — it  would  be  riglit — to  he  alone — 
with  you,  sir,"  Becky  said,  seemingly  m  great  agitation. 

"  I  say  agin,  I  want  you,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  thumping  tlie  table. 
"I  can't  git  on  without  you.  I  didn't  see  what  it  was  till  you 
went  away.    The  house  aJl  goes  wrong.     It's  not  the  same  place. 
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All  my  accoimte  haa  got  muddled  agin.  You  mutt  come  back. 
Do  come  back.     Dear  Becky,  do  come," 

"Come— aa  what,  Bir?"  Rebecca  gasped  out. 

"  Come  as  Lady  Crawley,  if  you  like,"  tbe  Baronet  said,  grasp- 
ing his  crape  hat,  "There!  will  that  zatuafyyoul  Come  back 
and  be  my  wife.  Ymir  vit  vor't.  Birth  be  hanged.  You're  as 
good  a  lady  as  ever  I  see.  You've  got  more  brains  in  your  little 
vinger  than  any  baronet's  wife  in  tbe  county.  Will  you  cornel 
Ywornol" 

"  0  Sir  Pitt ! "  Rebecca  said,  very  much  moved. 

"  Say  yes,  Becky,"  Sir  Pitt  continued  "  I'm  an  old  man,  but 
a  good's.  I'in  good  for  twenty  yeara,  111  make  you  happy,  zee 
if  I  don'L  You  shall  do  what  you  like ;  spend  what  you  like  ;  and 
'av  it  all  your  own  way.  I'll  make  you  a  zettlement,  I'll  do 
everything  reg'lar.  Look  year  ! "  and  the  old  man  fell  down  on  his 
knees  and  leered  at  her  like  a  eaXyr. 

Rebecca  started  back,  a  picture  of  consternation.  In  the  course 
of  this  history  we  have  never  seen  her  lose  her  presence  of  mind  ; 
but  she  did  now,  and  wept  some  of  the  most  genuine  tears  tliat  ever 
fell  from  her  eyes. 

"  0  Sir  Pitt ! "  she  said,     "  0  sir — I^I'm  married  already." 


CHAPTER  XV 


EVERY  reader  of  a  seDtimental  hirn  (and  we  desire  no  other) 
muBt  have  been  pleased  witli  the  ta/ileau  with  which  the  last 
act  of  our  httle  drama  concluded ;  for  what  (an  be  prettier 
thftu  an  image  of  Love  on  \m  knees  before  Bewity  1 

But  wlicn  Love  heard  that  awful  confewton  from  Beauty  that 
ahe  waB  married  already,  he  bounced  up  from  his  attitude  of  humility 
on  the  carpet,  uttering  exclamatious  which  caused  poor  little  Beauty 
to  be  more  frightened  than  she  was  when  she  ma<Ie  her  avowaL 
"  Married  ;  you're  joking,"  the  Baronet  cried,  after  the  first  explosioa 
of  rage  and  wonder,  "You're  making  vnn  of  me,  Becky.  Who'd 
ever  go  to  marry  you  without  a  shilling  to  your  vortuneT" 

"Marrieil !  married  !"  Rebecca  said,  in  an  agony  of  tears — 
her  Toiee  choking  with  emotion,  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  ready 
ej'es,  ikinting  against  the  mantelpiece — a  figure  of  woe  fit  to  melt 
the  most  obdurate  heart.  "  0  Sir  Pitt,  dear  Sir  Pitt,  do  not  think 
me  ungratetiil  for  all  yonr  goodness  to  me.  It  is  only  your  gene- 
rosity that  has  extorted  my  secret." 

"  Generosity  be  haiiged  ! "  Sir  Pitt  roared  out.  "  Who  b  it  tu, 
then,  you're  married  ?     Where  was  it  ? " 

"  Let  me  come  back  with  you  to  the  country,  sir  !  Let  me  wateli 
over  yoTi  as  faithfully  as  ever  1  Don't,  don't  sei)arate  me  from  dear 
Queen's  Crawley  ! ' 

"Tlie  feller  has  left  you,  has  hel"  the  Baronet  said,  beginning, 
as  he  fancied,  to  comprehend.  "  Well,  Becky — come  back  if  you 
like.  Yon  can't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  Any  ways,  I  made  you 
a  vair  offer.  Coom  hack  as  governess— you  shall  have  it  all  your 
own  way."  She  held  out  one  band.  She  cried  fit  to  break  her 
heart ;  her  rin^ets  fell  over  Iter  face,  and  over  the  marhle  mantel- 
piece where  she  laid  it. 

"  So  the  rascal  ran  off,  eh  ? "  Sir  Pitt  said,  with  a  hideous 
attempt  at  consolation.     "  Never  mind,  Becky,  J'U  take  care  of  'ee." 

"  O  sir !  it  would  be  the  pride  of  my  life  to  go  back  to  Queen's 
Crawley,  and  take  care  of  the  children,  aiid  of  you  as  formeriy,  when 
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Tou  said  you  vere  pleased  with  the  serricea  of  your  little  Rebecca. 
Wben  I  think  of  what  you  haTe  juat  offered  me,  my  heart  fills  with 
gratitude — iudeed  it  doea.  I  can't  be  your  wiife,  sir ;  let  me — let 
me  be  your  daughter  ! " 

Saying  which,  Rebecca  went  down  on  her  knees  in  a  moct 
tiagtad  way,  and,  taking  Sir  Pitt's  horny  black  hand  between 
her  own  two  (which  were  very  pretty  and  white,  and  as  soil  as 
satin),  looked  up  in  his  foce  with  an  expression  of  exquisite 
pathos  and  confidence,  when — when  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Crawley  sailed  in. 

Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss  Briggs,  who  happened  h;  chance  to  be  at 
t^e  parlour  door  soon  afl«r  the  Baronet  and  Rebecca  entered  the 
apartment,  had  also  seen  accidentally,  through  the  keyhole,  the  old 
gentleman  prostrate  before  the  govemcaa,  and  had  heard  the  generous 
proposal  which  he  made  her.  It  was  scarcely  out  of  hia  mouth  when 
Mrs.  Firkin  and  Miss  Briggs  had  streamed  up  the  staira,  had  rushed 
into  the  drawing-room  where  Miss  Crawley  was  reading  the  French 
novel,  and  had  given  that  old  lady  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
Sir  Pitt  was  on  his  knees,  proposing  to  Miss  Sliarp,  And  if  you 
calculate  the  time  for  the  above  dialogue  to  take  place — the  time  for 
Briggs  and  Firkin  to  ily  to  the  drawing-ruom— the  time  for  Miee 
Crawley  to  be  astonished,  and  to  drop  her  volume  of  Pigiuilt  1e 
Bmn — and  the  time  for  her  to  come  downstairs — you  will  see  how 
exactly  acciuate  this  history  is,  aiul  how  Miss  Crowley  muit  have 
appeared  at  the  very  instant  when  Rebecca  liad  assumed  the  attitude 
of  humility. 

"  It  is  the  la<ly  on  the  ground,  and  not  the  gentleman,"  Miss 
Crawley  aaid,  with  a  look  and  voice  of  great  scorn.  "They  told  me 
that  you,  were  on  your  knees,  Sir  Pitt :  do  kneel  once  more,  and  let 
me  see  this  pretty  couple  !  " 

"  I  have  thankeil  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  ma'am,"  Rebecca  said, 
Tising,  "and  have  told  him  that — that  I  never  can  become  Ludy 
Crawley." 

"  Refused  him  !  "  Miss  Cniwky  said,  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
Briggs  and  Firkin  at  the  door  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment  and 
the  lips  of  wonder. 

"  Yea — refused,"  Rel)ecca  wntinued,  with  a  sad,  tearful  voice. 

"  And  am  I  to  credit  my  ears  that  you  absolutely  proposed  to 
her,  Sir  Pitt?"  tlie  old  lady  asked. 

"Eee,"  said  the  Baronet,  "I  did." 

"  And  she  refused  you  as  she  says  1 " 

"Eee,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  his  features  on  a  broad  grin. 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  break  your  heart,  at  any  rate,"  Sliw 
Cnwiey  remarked. 
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"Nawt  a  bit,"  answered  Sir  Pitt,  with  a  coolneea  and  good- 
humour  which  set  Mihs  Crawley  almost  mad  with  bewilderment. 
That  an  old  gentleman  of  station  should  fail  on  his  knees  to  a 
penniless  governess,  and  burst  out  laughing  because  she  refiised  to 
marry  him, — that  a  penniless  goveraeaa  should  refuse  a  baronet 
with  foiir  thousand  a  year,— these  were  mysteries  which  Miss 
Crawley  eould  never  comprehend.  It  surpassed  any  complications 
of  intrigue  in  her  favourite  Pigaidt  le  Bnm. 

"  I'm  gliid  you  think  it  good  sport,  brother,"  she  continued, 
groping  wildly  through  this  amazement. 

"  Vamous,"  said  Sir  Pitt.  "  Who'd  ha'  thought  it !  what  a  sly 
little  devil !  what  a  little  fox  it  waws ! "  he  muttered  to  biiusetr, 
chuckling  witli  pleasiu«. 

"Who'd  have  thought  what!"  cries  Mias  Crawley,  stamping 
with  her  foot.  "  Pray,  Miss  Sliarp,  are  you  waiting  for  the  Prince 
Regent's  divorce,  that  you  don't  think  our  family  good  enougli 
for  you  ] " 

"  My  attitude,"  Rebecca  said,  "  when  you  came  in,  ma'am,  did 
not  liKtk  as  if  I  despised  such  an  honour  as  this  good — this  noble 
man  \iaa  deigned  to  offer  me.  Do  you  think  I  have  no  heart! 
Have  you  all  loved  me,  and  been  so  kind  to  the  poor  orphan — 
deserted — girl,  and  am  7  to  feel  nothing  T  O  my  friends !  0  my 
bonefaetars !  may  not  my  love,  my  life,  my  duty,  try  to  repay  the 
confidence  you  have  shown  me  1  Do  you  grudge  me  even  gratitude. 
Miss  Crawley  T  It  is  too  much — my  heart  is  too  ftill;"  and  she 
sank  down  in  a  cluiir  so  piitheticatly,  that  most  of  the  audience 
present  were  perfectly  melted  witli  her  sadness. 

"Whether  you  marry  me  or  not,  you're  a  good  little  girl,  Becky, 
and  I'm  your  vriend,  mind,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  and  putting  on  his  crape- 
bonnd  hat,  he  walked  away — greatly  to  Rebecca's  relief;  for  it  was 
evident  that  her  secret  waa  unrevealcd  to  Miss  Crawley,  and  she  had 
the  advantage  of  a  brief  reprieve. 

Putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  nodding  away  honest 
BriggH,  wlio  would  have  fblloweil  her  upstairs,  she  went  up  to  her 
apartment ;  while  Briggs  and  Miss  Crawley,  in  a  high  stat«  of 
excitement,  remaine<l  to  discuss  tlie  strange  event,  and  Firkin,  not 
less  moved,  dived  down  into  the  kitthen  regions,  and  talked  of  it 
with  all  tlie  mate  and  female  company  there.  And  so  impressed 
was  Mra.  Firkin  with  the  news,  tliat  she  thought  proper  to  write 
off  by  tliat  very  night's  ]>ost,  "  with  her  humble  duty  to  Mrs.  But« 
Crawley  and  the  family  at  the  Rectory,  and  Sir  Pitt  has  been  and 
proposed  for  to  marry  Miss  Sharp,  wherein  she  hae  refused  him, 
to  the  wonder  of  all." 

The  two  ladies  in  the  dining-room  (where  worthy  Miae  Brigp 
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irae  delighted  to  be  admitted  once  more  to  a  conAdentia]  coDversa- 
tion  witii  her  patroness)  wondered  to  their  hearts'  content  at  Sir 
Pitt's  offer,  and  Rebecca's  retiiaal ;  BriggB  very  acutely  suggesting 
that  there  must  have  been  some  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a.  previous 
attachment,  otherwise  no  young  woman  in  her  senses  would  ever 
have  refused  so  advantageous  a  proposal. 

"You  would  hav6  accepted  it  yourself,  wouldn't  you,  Briggs)"' 
Miss  Crawley  said  kindly. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  privilege  to  be  Miss  Crawley's  sister)" 
Briggs  replied,  with  meek  evasion. 

"  Well,  Becky  would  have  made  a  good  Larly  Crawley,  after 
all,"  Mies  Crawley  remarked  (who  was  mollified  by  the  girl's  refusal, 
and  very  liberal  and  generous  now  there  was  no  call  for  her  sacrifices). 
"  She  has  brains  in  plenty  (much  more  wit  in  her  little  finger  than 
you  have,  my  poor  dear  Briggs,  in  all  your  head).  Her  manners 
are  excellent,  now  I  have  foniied  her.  She  is  a  Montmorency, 
Briggs,  and  blood  is  something,  though  I  despise  it  for  my  part; 
and  she  woiUd  have  held  her  own  amongst  those  pompous  stupid 
Hampshire  pe(H)Ie  much  better  than  that  unfortunate  ironmonger's 
daughter." 

Bri^s  coincided  as  usual,  and  the  "  previous  attachment "  was 
then  discussed  in  conjectures.  "  You  i»our  fiieiullcss  creatures  are 
always  having  some  foolish  lendre,"  Miss  Crawley  said.  "You 
yourself,  you  know,  were  in  love  with  a  writing-master  (don't  cry, 
Briggs— you're  always  crying,  and  it  won't  bring  him  to  life  again), 
and  I  suppose  this  imfortunate  Becky  has  been  silly  and  sentimental 
too— some  apothecary,  or  iiouae-stewani,  or  painter,  or  young  curate, 
or  something  of  that  sort," 

"  Poor  thing,  potw  thing ! "  says  Briggs  (who  was  thinking  of 
twenty-four  years  bock,  and  that  hectic  young  writing-master  whose 
lock  of  yellow  hair,  and  whose  letters,  beautitiil  in  their  illegibihty, 
she  cherished  in  her  old  desk  upstairs).  "  Poor  thing,  poor  thing ! " 
says  Briggs.  Once  more  she  was  a  fresh-cheeke*!  hiss  of  eighteen ; 
she  was  at  evening  church,  and  the  hectic  writing-master  and  she 
were  quavering  out  of  the  some  psalm-book. 

"  After  such  conduirt  on  Rebecca's  part,"  Miss  Crawley  said 
entliusiastically,  "  our  fimiily  sliuuld  do  something.  Find  out  who 
is  the  (Ajet,  Briggs.  I'll  set  liim  up  in  a  shop ;  or  order  my  portrait 
of  him,  you  know ;  or  speak  to  my  cousin,  the  Bishop— and  111  doter 
Becky,  and  wdl  have  a  we^Iding,  Briggs,  and  you  shall  make  the 
break&st,  and  be  a  bridesmaid." 

Briggs  declared  that  it  would  be  delightful,  and  vowed  that  her 
dear  Miss  Crawley  was  always  kind  and  generous,  and  went  up  to 
fiebecca's  bedroom  to  console  her  and  pnttle  about  the  offer,  and  the 
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"  Xavi  a  lilt,'  aiHwvRd  Sr  Ftn.  villi  a  rootatm  mad  good- 
hamrior  viiicb  Kt  M»  Cnwkr  almot*  md  vhli  brwiUaiiienL 
Tint  an  oU  zratknan  'ff  Madm  ikjoU  Cd]  cb  his  knMB  to  a 
prai[Qe«  ;z<rrrraeaa,  aikl  tor^  oat  **"*''^  bMauee  Ac  itAkmI  to 
■arrr  him, — that  a  penmiew  2orenie»  ibooU  nfoK  a  banioet 
with  (■HIT  tlfKEODi]  a  T«r.— these  were  mystCTi*  dikh  SUse 
f^vt-'T  mobl  nerer  <mmf««h«»L  It  snrpaogfl  anj  comi^katioDS 
qf  JDtn'^iM  in  her  brMtrite  Pi^suh  ]«  Bnin. 

''  I'm  ■dad  yn  think  it  p^\  »pMt,  brotbov'  the  cootinned, 
gti^iin'^  wti<lly  thnoo^  this  anwHoMti. 

"  Vamooa,^  »i>I  Sir  Pitt  "  Who'd  ha'  tbmujit  it ;  what  a  dy 
littie  'If-ril '  what  a  Uttle  fox  it  wawg ! "  he  mottend  to  himaeli^ 
ehocldin^  with  pleasnre. 

"Wli'jil  have  tli'iu^it  what!"  cTrfs  Mis  Crawtey,  stamping 
with  hfiT  f<x>t.  "  Pray,  MisB  Sharp,  are  xou  waiting  Cw  the  Prince 
Bc^-nt'*  diviin«,  that  vfiu  don't  think  our  bmily  good  eooo^ 
fiir  you  ? '' 

"  My  attitude,"  Rebec«a  said,  "  when  you  caroe  in,  ma'am,  did 
not  lir-ik  as  if  I  dcKpiec<)  such  an  honour  as  this  good — this  noUe 
man  liax  dei},'ned  to  offer  me.  Do  you  think  I  have  do  heart  t 
Have  you  all  loved  me,  and  been  so  kiwi  to  the  poor  tM^Jian — 
deiwrteil  —girl,  and  am  /  to  feel  nothing  ?  0  my  friends  1  O  my 
benefactors !  may  not  my  love,  my  life,  my  duty,  tiy  to  repay  the 
conlirli^ncc  you  have  shown  me  ]  Do  you  grmlge  me  even  gratitude, 
Mii«  (,'niwleyi  It  is  too  much — my  heart  is  too  fidl ;"  and  she 
sank  down  in  a  chair  »>  pathetically,  tlut  moet  of  the  audience 
[ireacnt  were  perfectly  mcltcil  with  her  sadness. 

"  Whether  you  many  me  or  not,  you're  a  good  little  girl,  Becky, 
ami  I'm  your  vriend,  mind,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  and  putting  mi  his  crape- 
bound  hat,  he  walked  away — greatly  to  Rebecca's  relief;  for  it  was 
evirlciit  that  her  secret  was  luirevealed  to  Miss  Crawley,  and  she  had 
tlie  mlvantagc  of  a  brief  reprieve. 

Putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  cye^,  and  nodiling  away  honest 
Brigi{H,  who  would  have  followed  her  upetairs,  she  went  up  to  her 
ajmrtmcnt ;  while  firi^s  and  Miss  Crawley,  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement,  remained  to  discuss  the  strange  event,  and  Firkin,  not 
IcHH  moved,  divod  down  into  the  kitchen  regions,  and  talked  of  it 
with  nil  tlio  male  and  female  company  there.  And  so  impressed 
was  Mrs.  Firkin  with  the  news,  tliat  she  thought  proper  to  write 
off  by  tliut  very  night's  pi«t,  "  with  her  humble  duty  to  Mrs,  Bute 
(Jrawlcy  and  the  family  at  tlie  Rectorj-,  and  Sir  Pitt  has  been  and 
Iinipiiw'il  for  to  marry  Miss  Sharp,  wherein  she  has  refused  him, 
to  till!  wonder  of  all." 

The  two  ladies  in  the  dining-room  (where'  worthy  Misa  Briggs 
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was  delighted  to  be  admitted  once  more  to  a  confidential  convena- 
tion  witli  her  patroneea)  wondered  to  their  hearts'  content  at  Sir 
Pitt's  offer,  and  Rebecca's  lefusal ;  Briggs  very  aeutely  suggeeting 
that  there  must  bave  been  some  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  previoiu 
attachment,  otherwise  no  young  woman  in  her  eenses  would  ever 
have  tefiiBed  bo  advantageous  a  proposal. 

"You  would  havfe  accepted  it  yourself,  wouldn't  you,  Briggs t"' 
Misi  Crawley  siud  kindly. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  privilege  to  be  MIbb  Crawley's  sister t" 
Briggs  replied,  with  meek  evasion. 

"Well,  Becky  would  have  made  a  good  Lwly  Crawley,  after 
all,"  Mias  Crawley  remarked  (who  was  molUfied  by  the  girl's  refusal, 
and  very  liberal  and  generous  now  there  wtm  no  call  for  her  sacrifices). 
"  She  haa  brains  in  plenty  (much  more  wit  in  her  little  finger  than 
you  have,  ray  poor  dear  Briggs,  in  all  your  head).  Her  raanuem 
are  excellent,  now  I  have  formed  her.  Slie  is  a  Montmorency, 
Briggs,  and  blood  ii  something,  though  I  despise  it  for  my  part ; 
and  she  would  have  held  her  own  amongst  those  pompous  stupid 
Hampshire  people  much  better  tlinn  that  imfortunate  ironmonger's 
daughter." 

Briggs  coincided  as  usual,  and  the  "  previous  attachment "  was 
then  diBciL<wed  in  conjectures.  "  You  poor  liieiidlcss  creatures  are 
always  having  some  foolish  lemlre,"  Miss  Crawley  said.  "  You 
yourself,  you  know,  were  in  love  with  a  writing-master  (don't  cry, 
Briggs — you're  always  crying,  and  it  won't  bring  him  to  life  again), 
and  I  suppose  this  unfortunate  Beiky  has  been  silly  and  sentimental 
too— some  apothecary,  or  hnuse-slewaril,  or  paiiit«r,  or  young  curate, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  tiling  1 "  says  Briggs  (who  was  thinking  of 
twenty-four  years  hack,  and  that  hectic  young  writing-master  whose 
lock  of  yellow  hair,  and  whose  letters,  beautifiil  in  their  illegibility, 
she  cherished  in  her  old  desk  ujistairs).  "  Poor  tiling,  poor  tiling  ! " 
eaya  Briggs.  Once  more  she  was  a  iresh-cheekwi  loss  of  eighteen ; 
she  was  at  evening  church,  and  the  hectic  writing-master  and  she 
were  quavering  out  of  the  same  psalm-book. 

"After  such  conduct  on  Rebecca's  part,"  Miss  Crawley  said 
enthufliastically,  "  our  family  should  do  something.  Find  out  who 
is  the  o/y'et,  Briggs.  I'll  set  him  up  in  a  shop  ;  or  order  my  portrait 
of  him,  you  know ;  or  apeak  to  my  cousin,  the  Bishop — and  I'll  doter 
Becky,  and  we'll  have  a  wedding,  Briggs,  and  you  shall  make  the 
breakfoet,  and  be  a  bridesmaid." 

Briggs  declared  that  it  woiilil  be  delightful,  and  vowed  that  her 
dear  Miaa  Crawley  was  always  kind  and  generous,  and  went  up  to 
Bebecca's  bedroom  to  console  her  and  prattle  about  the  offer,  and  the 
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refiual,  ana  tbe  cause  thereof;  and  to  hint  at  the  generotu  intentions 
of  Mies  Crawley,  and  to  find  out  who  was  the  geademan  that  had 
the  mastery  of  Miss  Sharp's  heart. 

Itebecca  was  very  kind,  very  affectionate  and  affected — responded 
to  Brigga's  offer  of  tendemeaa  with  grateful  fervour — owned  there  was 
a  secret  attachment— a  dehcioua  mystery — what  a  pity  Miss  Briggs 
had  not  remained  half  a  minute  longer  at  the  keyhole  !  Rebecca 
might,  perhaps,  have  told  more  :  but  fire  mioutee  aft«F  Miss  Bii^gs's 
amval  in  Rebecca's  apartment.  Miss  Crawley  actually  made  her 
appearance  there — an  unheard-of  honour ;  her  impatience  had  over- 
come her ;  she  could  not  wait  for  the  tardy  operations  of  her  ambassa- 
diees :  bo  she  came  in  person,  and  ordered  Bri^s  out  of  the  roora. 
And  expressing  her  approval  of  Rebecca's  conduct,  she  asked  par- 
ticulars of  tJie  interview,  and  the  previous  transaetiona  which  had 
brou^'ht  about  the  astonishing  offer  of  Sir  Pitt. 

Rebecca  said  she  had  long  had  some  notion  of  the  partiality  with 
which  Sir  Pitt  honoured  her  (for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his 
feelings  known  in  a  very  frank  and  unreserved  manner),  but,  not  to 
mention  private  reasons  with  which  she  would  not  for  the  present 
trouble  Miss  Crawley,  Sir  Pitt's  age,  station,  and  habits  were  such  aa 
to  render  a  mani^e  quite  impossible ;  and  could  a  woman  with  any 
feeling  of  self-respect  and  any  decency  listen  to  proposals  at  such  a 
moment,  when  the  funeral  of  the  lover's  deceased  wife  had  not  actually 
taken  plaeel 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,  you  would  never  have  refused  htm  had 
there  not  been  some  one  else  in  the  ease,"  Miss  Crawley  said,  coming 
to  her  point  at  oni«.  "  Tell  me  the  private  reasons ;  what  are  the 
private  reasons  I  There  is  some  one ;  who  is  it  that  has  touched 
your  heart  ? " 

Rebecca  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  owned  there  was.  "  Yon  have 
guessed  right,  dear  lady,"  she  s^d,  with  a  sweet  simple  &lt«ring  vcHce. 
"  You  wonder  at  one  so  poor  and  friendless  having  an  attadiment, 
don't  you  I  I  have  never  heard  that  poverty  was  any  safeguard 
against  it.     I  wish  it  were." 

"  My  poor  dear  child,"  cried  Miss  Crawley,  who  was  always  quite 
ready  to  be  sentimental,  "  is  our  passion  unrequit«<l,  then  ?  Are  we 
pining;  in  secret  1     Tell  me  all,  and  let  me  console  you." 

"  1  wish  you  could,  dear  maduin,"  Rebecca  said  in  the  same 
tearfid  tone.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  I  need  it."  And  slje  laid  her  head 
upon  Miss  Crawley's  shoulder  and  wept  there  so  naturally  tliat  the 
old  laily,  suri)rii*ed  into  sympathy,  embraced  her  with  an  almost 
maternal  kindness,  uttered  many  soothing  protests  of  regard  and 
affection  for  her,  vowed  tliat  she  loveil  her  as  a  daughter,  and  would 
do  everything  in  her  power  to  serve  her.     "  And  now  who  is  it,  my 
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dmrT  le  it  that  pretty  Mies  Sedley'a  brother  t  You  said  Bomething 
about  as  affair  with  him.  I'll  ask  him  here,  m;  dear.  And  you 
■hall  have  him  :  indeed  you  shall." 

"  Don't  ask  me  now,"  Rebecca  said,  "  You  shall  know  all  soon. 
Indeed  you  ^lalL  Dear  kind  Miss  Cmwley — dear  friend,  may  I 
Bay  eo!" 

"  That  you  may,  my  child,"  the  old  lady  replied,  toBBing  her. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  now,"  sobbed  out  Rebecca ;  "  I  am  veiy  miser- 
able. But  oh  !  love  me  always — promise  you  wiU  love  me  always." 
And  in  the  midst  of  mutual  tears — for  the  emotions  of  the  younger 
voman  had  awakened  the  sympathies  of  the  elder — this  promise  was 
solemnly  given  by  Miss  Cmwley,  who  left  her  little  prot^g^,  blessing 
and  admiring  her  as  a  dear,  artleas,  tender-hearted,  affectionate,  in- 
comprehensible creature. 

And  now  she  was  left  alone  to  think  over  the  sudden  and 
iFMiderfid  events  of  the  day,  and  of  what  hod  been  and  what  mi^t 
have  been.  What  think  you  were  the  private  feelings  of  Mies,  no 
(begging  her  pardon)  of  Mm  Rebecca  ?  If,  a  few  pages  back,  the 
present  writer  claiuted  the  privilege  of  peeping  into  Miss  Amelia 
Sedley's  bedroom,  and  understanding  with  the  omniscience  of  the 
novelist  all  the  gentle  pains  and  passions  which  were  tossing  upon 
that  innocent  pillow,  why  should  he  not  declare  himself  to  be 
Rebecca's  confidant  too,  master  of  her  secrets,  and  seal-keeper  of 
that  young  woman's  conscience  1 

Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  Rebecca  gave  way  to  some  very 
sincere  and  touching  regrets  that  a  piece  of  marvellous  good  fortune 
should  have  been  sn  near  her,  and  she  actually  obliged  to  decline  it. 
In  this  natiual  emotion  every  properly  regulated  mind  will  certainly 
share.  What  good  mother  is  there  that  would  not  commiserate  a 
penniless  spinster,  who  might  have  been  my  lady,  and  have  shared 
four  thousand  a  year  f  What  well-bred  yomig  iierson  is  there  in  all 
Vanity  Fair,  who  will  not  feel  for  a  hard-working,  ingenious,  meri- 
toriouB  girl,  who  gets  such  an  honourable,  advantageous,  provoking 
offer,  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  le  out  of  her  power  to  accept 
it?  I  am  sure  our  friend  Becky's  disappointment  deserves  and  will 
command  every  sympathy. 

I  remember  one  night  being  in  tlie  Fair  myself,  at  an  evening 
party.  I  observed  old  Miss  Toady,  there  also  present,  single  out 
fiir  her  special  attentions  and  flattery  little  Mrs.  Briefless,  the 
banister's  wife,  who  is  of  a  good  family  certainly,  but,  as  we  all 
know,  is  as  poor  as  poor  can  be. 

What,  I  asked  in  my  own  mind,  can  cauae  this  obsequiousness 
on  the  ptut  of  Miss  Toady ;  has  Briefless  got  a  county  court,  or  haa 
his  wife  had  a  fortune  left  herl     Miss  Toady  expl^ned  presently, 
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with  that  simplicitj  which  diBtingiiishes  all  her  conduct.  "Toti 
know,"  she  aaid,  "  Mrs.  Briefless  is  granddaughter  of  Sir  John 
Redhand,  who  is  so  ill  at  Cheltenham  that  he  can't  last  six  monthe. 
Mrs.  Briefleaa'a  papa  succeeds ;  so  you  see  she  imll  be  a  baronet'a 
daugliter."  And  Miss  Toady  asked  Briefleca  and  Mb  wife  to  dinner 
the  very  next  week. 

If  the  mere  chiince  of  becoming  a  baronet's  daughter  can  procure 
a  lady  such  homage  in  the  world,  surely,  surely  we  may  respect  the 
agonies  of  a  young  woman  who  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  baronet's  wift.  Who  would  hnve  dreamed  of  Lady  Crawley  dyiug 
so  soon  ^  She  was  one  of  those  sickly  women  that  might  hare  lasted 
these  ten  years — Rebecca  thought  to  herself,  in  all  the  woes  of 
repenta,iice — and  I  might  have  been  my  lady !  I  might  have  led 
that  old  man  whither  I  would.  I  might  liave  thanked  Mre.  Bute 
for  her  patrons^,  and  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  insufferable  condescension. 
I  would  have  ha<l  the  town-houae  newly  fiunished  and  decorated. 
I  would  have  had  the  handsomest  carriage  in  London,  and  a 
box  at  the  opera ;  and  I  wonlil  have  been  presented  next  season. 
All  this  tiiii/kt  have  been ;  and  now — now  all  was  doubt  and 
mystery. 

But  Rebecca  waa  a  young  lady  of  too  much  resolution  and  energy 
of  character  to  permit  herself  mnch  useless  and  unseemly  sorrow  for 
the  irrevocable  paat ;  so,  having  devoted  only  the  proper  portion  of 
regret  to  it,  she  wisely  timied  her  whole  attention  towards  the 
{utiu«,  which  was  now  vastly  more  important  to  her.  And  she 
surveyed  her  position,  anil  iU  hopes,  doubts,  and  chances. 

In  the  first  plate,  she  was  niarritd; — that  was  a  great  fact. 
Sir  Pitt  knew  it.  She  was  not  so  much  surpriseil  into  the  avowal, 
ns  induced  to  make  it  by  a  sudden  calculation.  It  must  have  come 
some  day :  and  why  not  now  as  at  a  later  period  J  He  who  would 
have  married  her  himself  must  at  least  be  silent  with  regard  to  her 
marriage.  How  Miss  Crawley  would  bear  the  news — was  the  great 
question.  Misgivings  Rebecca  had ;  but  she  remembered  all  Miss 
Crawley  luui  said ;  the  old  lady's  avowe<I  contempt  for  biith ;  her 
daring  lil)eral  opinions ;  her  genemi  romantic  propensities ;  her  almost 
doting  attachment  to  her  nephew,  and  her  repeatedly  expressed  fond- 
ness for  Rebecca  hereelf.  She  is  so  fond  of  him,  Rebeixa  thought, 
that  she  will  forgive  him  anything :  she  is  so  used  to  me  that  I 
don't  think  she  could  be  comfortable  without  me  :  when  tlie  ielair- 
cuitment  comes  there  will  be  a  scene,  and  hysterics,  and  a  great 
quarrel,  and  then  a  great  reconciliation.  At  all  events,  what  use 
was  there  in  delaying  1  the  die  was  thrown,  and  now  or  to-morrow 
the  issue  must  be  the  same.  And  so,  resolved  that  Miss  Crawley 
should  hare  the  news,  tlie  young  person  debated  in  her  mind  aa  to 
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the  beat  means  of  conveying  it  to  her ;  and  whether  she  should  face 
the  storm  that  must  come,  or  fly  and  avoid  it  until  its  first  fury  was 
blown  over.  In  this  state  of  meditation  she  wrote  the  following 
letter:— 

"  Deabest  Fbiemd, — The  great  crieiB  which  we  have  debated 
about  so  oft«n  is  ixme.  Half  of  my  secret  is  known,  and  I  have 
thought  and  thought,  imtil  I  am  quite  eurc  tliat  now  is  the  time  to 
reveal  iht  wkiAe  of  the  mytlertj.  Sir  Pitt  came  to  me  this  morning, 
and  made^what  do  you  think  ? — a  iltrlaratian  in  form,.  Think  of 
that !  Poor  little  me.  I  might  have  l>een  Lady  Crawley.  How 
pleased  Mrs.  Bute  would  huve  been ;  and  ma  tante  if  I  had  taken 
precedence  of  her  !  I  might  have  been  somebody's  mamma,  instead  of 
— oh,  I  tremble,  I  tremble,  when  I  think  how  soon  we  must  tell  all ! — 

"  Sir  Pitt  knows  I  am  married,  and  not  knowing  to  whom,  is  not 
very  much  displeased  as  yet.  Ma  tante  is  actually  angry  that  I 
should  have  refused  him.  But  she  is  all  kindness  and  graciousnese. 
She  condescends  to  say  I  would  have  made  him  a  good  wife ;  and 
vows  that  she  will  be  a  mother  to  your  little  Rebecca.  She  will  be 
shaken  when  she  firat  hears  the  news.  But  need  we  fear  anything 
beyond  a  momentary  anger?  I  think  not:  /  am  tare  not.  She 
dotes  upon  you  so  (you  naughty,  good-for-nothing  man),  that  she 
would  partlon  you  anythinif :  and,  iu<leed,  I  bcHeve,  the  next  place 
in  her  heart  is  mine :  and  that  siie  would  be  miserable  without  me. 
Dearest !  sometliing  lelh  me  we  shall  conquer.  You  shall  leave  that 
odious  regiment :  quit  gaining,  racing,  and  he  a  good  601/  :  and  we 
shall  all  live  in  Park  Lane,  and  ma  tante  shall  leave  ua  all  her 
money. 

"  I  shall  try  and  walk  to-mormw  at  3  in  the  usual  place  If 
Miaa  B.  accompanies  me,  you  must  come  to  dinner,  and  bring  an 
answer,  and  jiut  it  in  tlie  third  volume  of  Porteus  s  sermons  But, 
at  all  events,  come  to  your  own  R. 


And  I  trust  there  is  no  reader  of  this  little  story  who  has  not 
discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  the  Miss  Eliza  Styles  (an  old 
schoolfellow,  Kehecca  said,  with  whom  she  had  resumed  an  active 
correspondence  of  late,  and  who  used  to  fetch  these  letters  from  the 
saddler's)  wore  brass  spiu^  and  large  ciuling  mustachioe,  and  was 
indeed  no  other  than  Captain  Rawdon  Crawley. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  LETTER  ON  THE  PINCUSHION 

HOW  they  were  married  b  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to 
anybody.  What  is  tu  hinder  a,  Captain  who  b  a  m^or,  and 
a  young  lady  who  is  of  age,  from  purchasing  a  licence,  and 
uniting  themselves  at  any  church  in  tliis  town  t  Who  needs  to  be 
told,  tliat  if  a  woman  huA  a  will,  she  will  assuredly  find  a  way  I^My 
belief  is,  that  one  (lay,  when  Miss  Sharp  had  gone  to  pass  the  fore- 
noon with  her  dear  friend  Miss  Amelia  Sedlcy  in  Russell  Square,  a 
lady  very  like  her  might  have  been  seen  entering  a  church  in  the 
City,  iu  company  with  a  gentleman  with  dyed  mustachioe,  who,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval,  escorted  her  beck  to  the  liackneyHXioch 
in  waiting,  and  that  this  was  a  quiet  bridal  party. 

And  who  on  earth,  after  the  daily  experience  we  have,  can  question 
the  probability  of  a  gentleman  marrying  anybody  1  How  many  of  the 
wise  and  learned  have  married  their  cooks  1  Did  not  Lord  Eldon 
himself,  the  most  pnident  of  men,  make  a  runaway  match  i  Were 
not  Adhilles  and  Ajax  both  in  love  with  their  servant  maids  1  And 
are  we  to  expect  a  heavy  dragoon  with  strong  desires  and  small  brains, 
who  liad  never  controll«l  a  passion  in  his  life,  to  become  prudent  all  of 
a  sud<len,  and  to  refuse  to  pay  any  price  for  an  indulgence  to  which 
be  had  a  mind  T  If  people  oidy  made  prudent  roarriaeea,  what  a  stop 
to  population  tliere  would  be ! 

It  seems  to  me,  for  my  part,  that  Mr.  Rawdon's  marriage  was  one 
of  the  honestest  actions  which  we  shall  have  to  record  in  any  portion 
of  that  gentleman's  biography,  which  has  to  do  with  the  present 
history.  No  one  will  say  it  is  unmanly  to  be  eaptivateii  by  a  woman, 
or,  being  captivated,  to  marry  her;  and  the  admiration,  the  delight, 
the  p  ssion,  the  wonder,  tlie  unbounded  confidence,  the  frantic  adora- 
tion with  which,  by  degrees,  this  hig  warrior  got  to  regard  the  Uttle 
Rebecca,  were  feelings  which  the  kdies  at  least  will  pronounce  were 
not  altogether  discreditable  to  him.  Wlien  she  sang,  every  note 
thrilled  in  his  dull  soul,  and  tingled  through  his  huge  fiame.  When 
she  spoke,  he  brought  all  the  force  of  his  brains  to  listen  and  wonder. 
If  she  was  Jocular,  he  used  to  revolve  her  jokes  in  his  mind,  and  ex- 
plode over  them  half-an-hour  afterwards  in  the  street,  to  the  suiprise 
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of  the  groom  in  the  tilbury  by  his  eide,  or  the  comrade  riding  with 
him  in  Rotten  Row.  Her  words  were  oraclea  to  him,  her  smaJleet 
actions  marked  by  an  inftJIible  grace  and  wisdom.  "  How  she  sings, 
— how  she  paints  !  "  thought  he.  "  How  she  rode  that  kicking  mare 
at  Queen's  Crawley ! "  And  he  would  say  to  her  in  confidential 
moments,  "  By  Jove,  Beck,  you're  fit  to  be  Commander-in-Cliief,  or 
Ajrrhbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Jove."  Is  his  case  a  rare  one  1  and 
don't  we  see  every  day  in  the  world  many  an  honest  Hercules  at  the 
spron-etrings  of  Omphale,  and  great<whiskered  Samsons  prostrate  in 
Delilah's  kpl 

When,  then,  Becky  told  him  that  the  great  crisb  was  near,  and 
the  time  for  action  had  arrived,  Rawdon  enpressed  himself  as  ready 
to  act  under  her  orders,  as  he  wmild  be  to  charge  with  his  troop  at 
the  command  of  his  colonel.  Tlicre  was  no  ne»i  for  him  to  put  hie 
letter  into  the  third  volume  of  Portcus.  Rebecca  easily  found  a 
means  to  get  rid  of  Briggs,  her  companion,  and  met  her  faithfiU  friend 
in  "  the  usual  place  "  on  the  next  day.  She  liad  thought  over  matters 
at  night,  and  communicated  to  Rawdon  the  result  of  her  detennina- 
ti<MiB.  He  agreed,  of  courae,  to  everything ;  was  quite  sure  that  it 
was  all  right  1  that  what  she  proposed  was  beet ;  that  Miss  Crawley 
would  infallibly  relent,  or  "come  round,"  as  he  said,  afler  a  time. 
Had  Rebecca's  resolutions  been  entirely  different,  he  would  have 
followed  them  as  implicitly.  "  You  have  head  enough  for  both  of  ua. 
Beck,"  said  he.  "  You're  sure  to  get  us  out  of  the  wrape.  I  never 
saw  your  equal,  and  I've  met  with  some  clippers  in  my  time  too."  And 
with  this  simple  confession  of  faith,  the  love-stricken  ilragoon  left  her 
to  execute  his  part  of  tiie  project  which  she  had  formed  for  the  pair. 

It  CMisisted  simply  in  the  hiring  of  quiet  lodgings  at  Brompton, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harracks,  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  Crawley. 
For  Rebecca  had  determined,  and  very  prudently,  we  think,  to  fiy. 
Rawdon  was  only  too  happy  at  her  resolve ;  he  had  been  entreating 
her  to  take  this  measure  any  time  for  weeks  past.  He  pranced  off  to 
engage  the  lodgings  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  love.  He  agreed  to 
pay  two  gxiineas  a  week  so  reaiiily,  that  the  landlady  regretted  she 
had  asked  him  so  little.  He  ordered  in  a  piano,  and  half  a  nursery- 
house  full  of  flowera  :  and  a  heap  of  good  things.  As  for  shawls,  kid 
gloves,  silk  stockings,  gold  French  watches,  bracelets,  and  perftimery, 
be  sent  them  in  with  the  profusion  of  blind  love  anrl  unbounded  cre^lit. 
And  having  relieved  his  mind  by  this  outpouring  of  generosity,  he 
went  and  dined  nervously  at  the  club,  waiting  until  the  great  moment 
of  his  life  should  come. 

The  occurrences  of  the  previous  day ;  the  admirable  conduct  of 
Bebecea  in  refusing  an  offer  so  advantageous  to  her,  the  secret  un- 
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happiness  prepng  upon  her,  the  sveetoess  and  nlence  with  which 
she  bore  her  aiHiction,  made  Miss  Crawley  much  more  tender  than 
usual.  All  event  of  this  nature,  a  marriage,  or  a  refusal,  or  a  pro- 
posal, thrills  through  a  whole  household  of  women,  and  sets  aJl  their 
hysterical  Bympathies  at  work.  As  an  observer  of  human  nature,  I 
Tejjularly  frequent  St.  George's,  HanoTcr  Square,  during  the  genteel 
marriage  season  ;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  the  brid^room's  male 
friemls  give  way  to  tears,  or  the  beadlea  and  officiating  clergy  any 
way  aflccted,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  women  who  are  not 
in  the  least  concerned  in  the  operations  going  on — old  ladies  who  are 
long  past  marrying,  stout  middle-aged  females  with  plenty  of  eons 
and  daughters,  let  alone  pretty  young  creatures  in  pink  bonnets,  who 
are  on  their  promotion,  and  may  naturally  take  an  interest  in  the 
ceremony,— I  say  it  is  quite  common  to  ace  the  women  present  piping, 
sobbing,  snifHing ;  hitting  their  little  laces  in  their  little  useless  poeket- 
handkerchicfB ;  and  heaving,  old  and  yoimg,  with  emotion.  When 
my  friend,  the  &shiouable  John  Pimlico,  married  the  lovely  Lady 
Belgravia  Green  Parker,  the  excitement  was  so  general,  that  even  the 
little  snuffy  old  pew-opener  who  let  me  into  the  seat  was  in  tears. 
And  wherefore  1  I  inquired  of  my  own  soul :  the  was  not  going  to 
be  married. 

Miss  Crawley  and  Briggs  in  a  word,  after  tlie  affair  of  Sir  Pitt, 
indulged  in  the  utmost  luxury  of  sentiment,  arid  Rebecca  became  an 
olyect  of  the  most  tender  interest  to  them.  Tn  her  absence  Miss 
Crawley  solaced  hereelf  with  the  most  sentimental  of  the  novels  in  her 
library.    Little  Sharp,  with  her  secret  griefs,  was  the  heroine  of  the  day. 

That  night  Rebecca  sang  more  sweetly  and  talked  more  pleasantly 
than  she  had  ever  been  heard  to  do  in  Park  Lane.  She  twined  her- 
self roimd  the  heart  of  Miss  Crawley.  She  spoke  lightly  and  laugh* 
ingly  of  Sir  Pitt's  proposal,  ridiculed  it  as  the  foolish  fency  of  an  old 
man ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Briggs's  heart  with  unutterable 
pangs  of  defeat,  as  she  said  she  desired  no  other  lot  than  to  remain 
for  ever  with  her  dear  benefactress.  "  My  dear  little  creature,"  the 
old  lady  said,  "  I  don't  intend  to  let  you  stir  for  years,  that  you  may 
depend  upon  it  As  for  going  back  to  that  odious  brother  of  mine 
afler  what  lina  passeil,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Here  you  stay  with 
me  and  Briggs.  Bri^js  wants  to  go  to  see  her  relatione  very  often. 
Briggs,  you  may  go  when  you  like.  But  as  for  you,  my  dear,  yon 
must  stay  and  take  care  of  the  old  womr.n." 

If  Rawdon  Crawley  had  been  then  and  there  present,  instead  of 
being  at  the  club  nervously  drinking  claret,  the  pair  might  have  gone 
down  on  their  knees  before  the  old  spinster,  avoweil  all,  and  been 
forgiven  in  a  twinkling.  Biit  that  goo<l  chance  was  deniwl  to  tlie 
young  couple,  doubtless  in  order  that  this  story  might  be  written,  in 
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vtiuch  numbeiB  of  their  wonderful  adventures  are  narrated — adven- 
tures which  could  never  have  occurred  to  them  if  they  had  been 
boused  and  sheltered  under  the  comfortable  uninteresting  forgiveness 
of  Miss  Crawley, 

Under  Mrs.  Firkin's  orders,  in  the  Park  Lane  eBtabliahment, 
was  a  young  woman  from  Hampshire,  whose  business  it  was,  among 
other  duties,  to  knock  at  Miss  Sharp's  door  with  that  jtig  of  hot 
water,  which  Firkin  would  rather  Imve  perished  than  have  pre- 
aented  to  the  intruder.  This  girl,  bred  on  the  family  estate,  Jiad  a 
brother  in  Captain  Crawley's  troop,  and  if  the  truth  were  known, 
I  dare  say  it  would  come  out  that  she  was  aware  of  certain  arrange- 
ments, which  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  hiBtj)ry.  At  any 
rate,  she  purchased  a  yellow  shawl,  a  pair  of  green  boote,  and  a 
light  blue  hat  with  a  red  feather,  with  three  guineas  which  Rebecca 
gave  her,  and  as  little  Sharp  was  by  no  means  too  liberal  with  her 
money,  no  doubt  it  was  for  services  rendered  that  Betty  Martin  was 
so  bribed. 

On  the  second  day  after  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  offer  to  Miss  Sharp, 
the  sun  rose  as  usual,  and  at  the  usual  hour  Betty  Martin,  the 
upstairs  maid,  knocked  at  the  door  of  tjie  governess's  bedchamber. 

No  answer  was  retumeil,  anil  she  knocked  again.  Silence  was 
still  uninterrupted  ;  and  Betty,  with  the  hot  water,  opened  the  Uooi 
and  entered  tlie  chamber. 

The  little  white  dimity  bed  was  as  smooth  and  trim  as  on  the 
day  previous,  when  Betty's  own  hands  ha<l  helped  to  make  it.  Two 
little  trunks  were  corded  in  one  end  of  the  room ;  and  on  the  table 
before  the  window— on  the  pincushion— the  great  fiit  pincushion 
lined  with  pink  inside,  and  twilled  like  a  lady's  night«ap— lay  a 
letter.     It  had  been  reposing  there  jirobably  all  night. 

Betty  advanced  towards  it  on  tiptoe,  as  if  she  were  afraid  to 
awake  it — looked  at  it,  and  round  the  room,  with  an  air  of  great 
wonder  and  satisfaction  ;  took  up  the  letter,  and  grinned  intensely 
as  she  tume<l  it  round  and  over,  and  finally  carried  it  into  Miss 
Sriggs's  room  below. 

How  could  Betty  tell  that  the  letter  was  for  Miss  Briggs,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  All  the  schooling  Betty  had  was  at  Mrs 
Bute  Crawley's  Sunday-school,  and  she  coidd  no  more  read  writing 
tlian  Hebrew. 

"La,  Miss  Briggs,"  the  girl  exclaimed,  "O  Miss,  something 
roust  have  happened — there's  nobody  in  Miss  Sharp's  room ;  the 
bed  ain't  been  slep  in,  and  she've  nm  away,  and  left  this  letter  for 
you,  Miss." 

"  What  I "  cries  Briggs,  dropping  her  comb,  the  thin  wisp  of 
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&ded  hair  felling  over  her  shouldere ;  "  an  elopement !  Miae  Shup 
a  fugitive  !  What,  what  is  this  t "  and  she  eagerly  broke  the  neat 
seal,  ajid,  aa  they  Bay,  "devoured  the  contents"  of  the  lett«r  ad- 
dressed to  her. 

"  Dear  Miss  Bri^^"  the  refugee  wrote,  "  the  kindest  heart  in  the 
world,  as  yours  is,  will  pity  and  sympathise  with  me  and  escuae  me. 
With  team,  and  prayers,  anil  blessings,  I  leave  the  home  where  the 
poor  orphan  has  ever  met  with  kindness  and  affection.  Claims 
even  superior  to  those  of  my  benefactress  call  me  hence.  I  go  to  my 
duty — to  tny  Avifiand.  Yes,  I  am  married.  My  husbuid  eotn 
mand»  me  to  seek  the  kwoMe  home  which  we  call  ours.  Dearest 
Miss  Briggs,  break  the  news  as  your  delicate  sympathy  will  know 
how  to  do  it— to  my  dear,  my  beloved  fViend  and  benefactress. 
Tell  her,  ere  I  went,  I  shed  tears  on  her  dear  pillow— tliat  pillow 
that  I  liave  so  oft«n  soothed  in  sickness — that  I  long  again  to 
watch— oh,  with  what  joy  sliall  I  return  to  dear  Park  Lane  !  How 
I  tremble  for  the  answer  which  is  to  koI  my  fate.'  When  Sir  Ktt 
deigned  to  offer  me  his  hand,  an  honour  of  which  my  beloved  Miss 
Crawley  said  I  was  deterving  (my  blessings  go  with  her  forjudging 
the  poor  orphan  worthy  to  be  her  niter .'),  I  told  Sir  Pitt  that  I 
was  already  a  wife.  Even  he  forgave  me.  But  my  courage  foiled 
me,  when  I  should  have  told  liim  all — that  I  could  not  be  his  wife, 
for  I  imii  hit  dnwjhtfr!  I  am  wedded  to  the  best  sjid  most 
generous  of  men— Mias  Crawley's  Rawdon  is  my  Rawdon.  At  his 
eonijaaad  I  open  my  lips,  and  follow  him  to  our  humble  home,  as 
I  would  thrifuffk  the  wmid.  Oh,  my  excellent  and  kind  friend, 
intercede  with  my  Bawdon's  beloved  aunt  for  him  and  the  poor 
girt  to  whom  all  hit  noble  race  have  shown  such  unparalleled 
affection.  Ask  Miss  Crawley  to  receive  ker  children.  I  can  say 
no  more,  but  blessings,  blessings  on  all  in  the  dear  house  I  leave, 
piuys  your  affectionate  and  grateful 

"Midnight.  Rebecca  Ceawlky." 

Just  as  Briggs  had  fuiished  reading  this  affecting  and  interesting 
document,  which  reinstated  her  in  her  position  as  first  confidante  of 
Miss  Crawley,  Mrs.  Firkin  entered  the  room.  "  Here's  Mre.  Bute 
Crawley  just  arrived  by  the  mail  from  Hnmpehire,  and  wants  some 
t«a;  will  you  come  down  and  make  breakfast,  Misst" 

And  to  the  surprise  of  Firkin,  clasping  her  dressing-gown  around 
her,  the  wi^p  of  hair  floating  dishevelled  beliind  her,  the  little  curl- 
papere  still  sticking  in  bunches  round  her  forehead,  Briggs  stuled 
down  to  Mrs.  But«  with  the  letter  in  her  hand  containing  the 
wonderful  news. 
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"  Oh,  Mre.  Firkin,"  gasped  Betty,  "  aech  a  bueinees !  Mies  Sharp 
have  a  gone  and  run  away  with  the  Capting,  and  they're  off  to 
Gretney  Green ! "  We  would  devote  a  chapter  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  Mi's.  Firkin,  did  not  the  passions  of  her  miatressea  occupy 
our  gent«eler  rouse. 

When  Mra.  Bute  Crawley,  numbed  with  midnight  travelling,  and 
warming  herself  at  tlie  newly  crackling  parlour  fire,  heard  from  Miss 
Briggs  the  intelligence  of  the  clandestine  marriage,  ahe  declared  it 
was  quite  providential  that  ahe  shoidd  have  arrived  at  such  a  time 
to  assist  poor  dear  Misa  Crawley  in  supporting  the  ahock — tlmt 
Rebecca  was  an  artfVd  little  hussy  of  whom  she  had  alwaya  liad  her 
Buspicions ;  and  that  as  fur  Bawdon  Crawley,  ahe  never  couhl  account 
for  his  aunt's  infotuation  reganling  him,  and  had  lung  considered  him 
a  proflisate,  lost,  and  abandonal  being.  And  this  awful  conduct, 
Mis.  Bute  said,  will  have  at  least  tAis  good  efiect,  it  will  open  poor 
dear  Miss  Crawley's  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  this  wicked  man. 
Then  Mrs.  Bute  had  a  .conjfortable  hot  toast  and  tea ;  and  as  there 
waa  a  vacant  room  in-the  house  now,  there  was  no  need  for  her  to 
remain  at  the  Glos(«r  CoHee  House  where  the  Portsmouth  mail  had 
set  her  down,  and  whence  she  ordered  Mr.  Bowls'a  aide-de-camp  the 
footman  to  bring  away  her  trunlfs. 

Miss  Crawley,  be  it  known,  did  not  leave  her  room  until  near 
noon — taking  chocolate  in  bed  in  the  morning,  while  Becky  Sharp 
nad  the  Mominii  Pott  to  her,  or  otherwise  amusing  herself  or 
dawdling.  The  conspirators  below  agreed  that  they  would  spare  the 
dear  lady's  feelings  until  she  appeared  in  her  dmwing-room  1  mean- 
while it  was  annoxmced  to  her,  that  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  liad  come  up 
from  Hampshire  by  the  mail,  was  staying  at  the  Gloster,  sent  her 
love  to  Miss  Crawley,  and  asked  for  breakfast  with  Miss  Bri^a.  The 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Bute,  which  would  uot  have  caused  any  extreme 
delight  at  another  period,  waa  bailed  with  pleaaure  now;  Misa 
Crawley  being  plenseil  at  the  notion  of  a  gossip  with  her  sister-in-law 
ngarding  the  late  Lady  Crawley,  the  Amoral  arrangements  pending, 
and  Sir  Pitt's  abrupt  proposals  to  Rebecca. 

It  was  not  until  the  old  lady  waa  fairly  ensconced  in  her  usual 
arm-chair  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  preliminary  embraces  und 
inquiries  had  taken  phice  between  the  ladies,  that  tlie  conspirators 
thought  it  ailviauble  to  aubmit  her  to  the  operation.  Who  has  nut 
sdmire<]  the  artifices  and  delicate  approaches  with  wliich  women 
"  prepare  "  their  friends  for  bad  news  ?  Miss  Crawley's  two  friends 
made  such  an  apparatus  of  mystery  before  they  bnike  the  intelligence 
to  her,  that  they  worked  her  up  to  the  necessary  degree  of  doubt 
and  alarm. 
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"  Oh,  Mra.  Firkin,"  gasped  Betty,  "  sech  &  businesa  !  Mies  Sharp 
have  a  gone  aod  run  away  with  tlie  Capting,  and  they're  off  to 
Gretney  Green ! "  We  would  devote  a  chapter  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  Mi^.  Firkin,  did  not  the  passiooB  of  her  miatresscs  occupy 


When  Mre.  Bute  Crawley,  numbed  with  midnight  travelling,  and 
warming  herself  at  the  newly  crackUng  parlour  fire,  heard  from  Miss 
Briggs  the  intelligence  of  the  clandestine  marriage,  she  declared  it 
was  quite  provideutiul  that  ehe  slioiUd  have  arrived  at  such  a  time 
to  assist  poor  dear  Misa  Crawley  in  aupporting  the  shock — that 
Rebecca  was  on  artfiil  little  hussy  of  whom  she  had  always  liad  her 
Biispicions ;  and  that  as  fur  Bawdon  Crawley,  she  never  could  account 
for  his  aunt's  in&tuation  regarding  him,  and  had  long  considered  him 
a  profligate,  lost,  and  abandoneil  being.  And  this  awful  conduct, 
Hrs.  Bute  said,  wilt  have  at  least  this  good  effect,  it  will  open  poor 
dear  Miss  Crawley's  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  this  wicked  man. 
Then  Mrs.  But*  had  a  conjfortable  hot  toast  and  tea ;  and  as  there 
was  a  vacant  room  in-tlie  house  now,  there  was  no  need  for  her  to 
remain  at  the  Glo6t«r  CoHee  Hoiise  where  the  Portsmouth  mail  had 
set  her  down,  and  whence  she  ordc-red  Mr.  Bowls's  aide-de-camp  the 
footman  to  bring  away  her  tnmJfs. 

Miss  Crawley,  be  it  known,  did  not  leave  her  room  until  near 
noon — taking  chocolate  in  be<l  in  the  morning,  while  Becky  Sharp 
read  the  Morning  Pott  to  her,  or  otherwise  amusing  herself  or 
dawdling.  The  conspirators  below  agreed  that  they  would  spare  the 
dear  lady's  feelings  until  ahe  appeared  in  her  drawing-room  :  mean- 
while it  was  announced  to  her,  that  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  come  up 
from  Hampshire  by  the  mail,  was  staying  at  the  Gloster,  sent  her 
love  to  Hiss  Crawley,  and  asked  for  breakfast  with  Miss  Briggs.  The 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Bute,  which  would  not  have  caused  any  extreme 
delight  at  another  period,  was  liailed  with  pleasure  now;  Miss 
Crawley  being  pleased  at  the  notion  of  a  gossip  with  her  sister-in-law 
regarding  the  late  Lady  Crawley,  the  funeral  arrangements  pending, 
aod  Sir  Pitt's  abrupt  proposals  to  Rebecca. 

It  was  not  until  the  old  la<ly  was  fairly  ensconced  in  her  usual 
arm-chair  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  preliminary  embraces  and 
inquiries  had  taken  place  between  the  ladies,  that  the  conspirators 
thought  it  advisable  to  submit  her  to  the  operation.  Who  lias  not 
admired  the  artifices  and  delicate  approaches  with  which  women 
"prepare"  their  friends  for  bail  newsT  Miss  Crawley's  two  friends 
made  such  an  apparatus  of  mystery  before  tliey  broke  the  intelligence 
to  her,  that  they  worked  her  up  to  the  necessary  degree  of  doubt 
and  alarm. 
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"  AikI  -lic  ivtu->.'«l  Sir  Pitt,  my  "l»;ii-,  dear  Miss  Crawley,  ])iv|.aiv 
\i.iii--t  It'  \'>v  if,"  Mv<.  Iliitf  saiil,  "  lu'i-ausf  -  l)('c;iu.st'  sin'  rouMirt 
hrl]t  lifrsfh." 

"  Of  course  there  was  a  reason,"  Miss  Crawley  answered.  "  She 
liked  somebody  else.     I  told  Briggs  so  yesterday." 

"  Likes  somebody  else  ! "  Briggs  gasped.  "  0  my  dear  friend, 
she  is  married  already." 

"Married  already,"  Mrs.  Bute  chimed  in;  and  both  sate  with 
clasped  hands  looking  from  each  other  at  their  victim. 

"Send  her  to  me,  the  instant  she  comes  in.  The  little  sly 
wretch  :  how  dared  she  not  tell  me  ? "  cried  out  Miss  Crawley. 

"  She  won*t  come  in  soon.  Prepare  yourself,  dear  friend — she's 
gone  out  for  a  long  time — she's — she*s  gone  altogether." 

"Gracious  goodness,  and  who's  to  make  my  chocolate?  Send 
for  her  and  have  her  back ;  I  desire  that  she  come  back,"  the  old 
lady  said. 

"  She  decamped  last  night,  ma'am,"  cried  Mrs.  Bute. 

"  She  left  a  letter  for  me,"  Briggs  exclaimed.  "  She's  married 
to " 

"  Prepare  her,  for  Heaven's  sake.  Don't  torture  her,  my  dear 
Miss  Briggs." 

"  She's  married  to  whom  ? "  cries  the  spinster  in  a  nervous  fiiry 

"  To— to  a  relation  of " 

"She  refused  Sir  Pitt,"  cried  the  victim.  "Speak  at  once. 
Don't  drive  me  mad." 

"  0  ma'am — prepare  her.  Miss  Briggs — she's  married  to  Rawdon 
Crawley." 

"Rawdon  married — Rebecca — governess — nobod — Get  out  of 
my  house,  you  fool,  you  idiot — you  stupid  old  Briggs — how  dare 
you  ?  You're  in  the  plot — you  made  him  marry,  thinking  that  I'd 
leave  my  money  from  him — you  did,  Martha,"  the  poor  old  lady 
screamed  in  hysteric  sentences. 

"  I,  ma'am,  ask  a  member  of  this  family  to  marry  a  drawing- 
master's  daughter  ? " 

"Her  mother  was  a  Montmorency,"  cried  out  the  old  lady, 
pulling  at  the  bell  with  all  her  might. 

"  Her  mother  was  an  opera  girl,  and  she  has  been  on  the  stage 
or  worse  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Bute. 

Miss  Crawley  gave  a  final  scream,  and  fell  back  in  a  fisdnt. 
They  were  forced  to  take  her  back  to  the  room  which  she  had  just 
quitted.  One  fit  of  hysterics  succeeded  another.  The  doctor  was 
sent  for — the  apothecary  arrived.  Mrs.  Bute  took  up  the  post  of 
nurse  by  her  bedside.  "Her  relations  ought  to  be  round  about 
her,"  that  amiable  woman  said. 
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She  had  scarcely  been  came«l  up  to  her  room,  when  a  new 
peTBOD  airired  to  whom  it  waa  also  necessary  to  break  the  news. 
Thb  was  Sir  Pitt.  "  Where's  Becky  J "  he  said,  coming  in. 
"Where's  her  frapel    She's  coming  with  me  to  Queen's  Crawley." 

"  Hare  you  not  heard  the  astonishing  intelligence  regarding  her 
suireptitiouB  union  ? "  Briggs  asked. 

"  What's  that  to  me  T'  Sir  Pitt  asked,  "  I  know  bIic'b  married. 
That  makes  no  odds.  Tell  her  to  come  down  at  once,  and  not 
keep  me." 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  sir,"  Miss  Briggs  asked,  "  that  she  has  left 
our  roof,  to  the  dismay  of  Miss  Crawley,  who  is  nearly  killed  by 
the  intelligence  of  Captain  ttawdon's  union  with  her  ? " 

When  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  heard  that  Bcbecca  was  married  to  his 
son,  he  broke  out  into  a  fury  of  language,  which  it  would  do  no 
good  to  repeat  in  this  place,  as  indeed  it  sent  poor  Briggs  shuddering 
out  of  the  room ;  and  with  her  we  will  shut  the  door  upon  the 
Sgure  of  the  frenzied  old  man,  wild  witli  hatred  and  insane  with 
bafBed  desire. 

One  day  after  he  went  to  Queen's  Cmwiey,  he  burst  like  a 
madman  into  the  room  she  had  used  when  there — dashed  open  her 
boxes  with  his  foot,  and  flung  about  her  papers,  clutlics,  and  other 
relics.  Miss  Horrocks,  the  butler's  daughter,  took  some  of  them. 
The  children  dressed  themselves  and  acted  plays  in  the  others.  It 
waa  but  a  few  days  after  the  jKwr  mother  had  gone  to  her  lonely 
burying-place ;  and  was  laid,  unwept  and  disregarded,  in  a  vault 
fidi  of  strangers. 

"Suppose  the  old  lady  doesn't  come-to,"  Rawdon  said  to  his 
little  wife,  as  they  sate  together  in  the  snug  little  Brompton  lodgings. 
She  hail  been  trying  the  new  piano  all  the  nioniing.  The  new 
gloves  fitted  her  to  a  nicety ;  the  new  Bhawls  became  her  wonder- 
fully ;  the  new  rings  glittered  on  her  little  hands,  and  the  new 
wat«h  ticked  at  her  waist;  "suppose  she  don't  come  round,  eh, 
Becky  1 " 

"  I'll  make  your  fortune,"  she  said  ;  and  Delilali  potted  Samson's 
cheek. 

"  You  can  do  anything,"  he  said,  kissing  the  little  hanii.  "  By 
Jove  you  can  :  and  we'll  drive  down  to  the  Star  and  Garter,  and 
dine,  by  Jove." 


CHAPTER  XVII 
HOW  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  BOUGHT  A  PIANO 

IF  there  ie  any  exhibition  in  all  Vanity  Fair  which  Satire  and 
Sentiment  can  visit  ann  in  arm  together;  where  you  light  on 
the  strangeat  contrasta  laughable  and  t«u^l ;  where  you  may 
be  gentle  and  pathetic,  or  Ravage  and  cynical  with  perfect  pro- 
priety :  it  is  at  one  of  those  public  aBsembbea,  a  crowd  of  which 
are  advertised  every  day  in  the  kat  page  of  the  Timet  newspaper, 
and  over  which  the  late  Mr.  George  Robins  used  to  preside  with 
BO  much  dignity.  There  are  very  few  London  people,  as  I  ftncy, 
who  have  not  attended  at  these  meetings,  and  all  with  a  taste  for 
moralising  must  have  thought,  with  a  sensation  and  interest  not  a 
little  Btarthng  and  queer,  of  the  day  when  their  turn  sliall  come  too, 
and  Mr,  Hamraerdown  will  sell  by  the  orders  of  Dit^nes'a  assignees, 
,or  will  be  inatnicted  by  the  executors  to  offer  to  public  competition, 
the  library,  fiimiture,  plate,  wardrobe,  and  choice  cellar  of  wines  of 
Epiciuva  <leceased. 

Even  with  the  most  selfish  disposition,  the  Vanity-fiurian,  as  he 
witnesses  this  sonlid  part  of  the  ol»equies  of  a  departed  friend,  can't 
but  feel  some  sympathies  and  regret.  My  Lord  Dives's  remains 
are  in  the  family  vault :  the  statuaries  are  cutting  an  inscription 
veractously  commemorating  his  virtuea,  and  the  sorrows  of  hia  heir, 
who  is  disposing  of  his  goods.  What  guest  at  Dives's  table  can 
pass  the  fiuniliar  house  without  a  sigh  ? — the  familiBr  house  of  which 
the  lights  used  to  ahine  so  cheerfiiily  at  seven  o'clock,  of  which  the 
hall-doors  opencil  so  readily,  of  which  the  obsequious  servants,  as 
you  paaaed  up  the  comfortable  stair,  sounded  your  name  from  land- 
ing to  landing,  until  it  reaehed  the  apartment  where  jolly  old  Dives 
welcomed  hia  friends  !  What  a  number  of  them  he  had  ;  and  what 
a  noble  way  of  entertaining  them.  How  witty  people  used  to  be 
here  who  were  morose  when  they  got  out  of  the  door ;  and  how 
courteous  and  frietidly  men  who  slamlcred  and  hated  each  other 
everywhere  else !  He  was  pompous,  but  with  such  a  cook  what 
would  one  not  swallow  1  he  was  rather  dull,  perhaps,  but  woiUd  not 
such  wine  make  any  conversation  pleasant!  We  umat  get  some  of 
hia  Biupindy  at  any  price,  the  mourners  cry  at  his  cluK     "  I  got 
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tiuB  box  at  old  Divee'e  sale,"  Pincher  says,  handing  it  round,  "  one 
of  Louis  XV. 'a  miatieBBes — pretty  thing,  is  it  not  1 — aweet  miDiature," 
and  they  talk  of  the  way  in  which  young  Divea  ia  disaipating  hia 
fortune. 

How  changed  the  house  is,  though  !  The  iiont  is  patched  over 
with  bills.  Betting  forth  the  particulara  of  the  ftuniture  in  staring 
capitals.  They  have  hung  a  ahred  of  carpet  out  of  an  upetairs 
window — a  half-dozen  of  porters  are  lounging  on  the  dirty  ateps — 
the  hall  swanna  with  dingy  guests  of  oriental  countenance,  who 
thrust  printed  cards  into  yow  hand,  and  offer  to  bid.  Old  women 
and  amateuts  have  invaded  the  upper  apartments,  pinching  the  bed 
curtains,  poking  into  the  feathers,  shamptKiing  the  mattresses,  and 
dapping  the  wardrobe  diaweis  to  and  fro.  Enterprising  young 
housekeepera  are  measuring  the  looVing-glasscs  and  hangings  to  see 
if  tiiey  will  auit  the  new  m^muje — (Snob  will  brag  for  years  that  he 
has  purchased  this  or  that  at  Dives's  sale),  and  Mr.  Hammerdown 
ia  sitting  on  the  great  nmJiogany  dining-tables,  in  the  dining-room 
below,  waving  the  ivory  hammer,  and  employing  all  the  artifices  of 
eloquence,  enthusiasm,  entreaty,  reason,  despair ;  shouting  to  his 
people ;  satirising  Mr.  Davids  for  his  ehiggishncfs ;  inspiriting  Mr. 
Hoes  into  action ;  imploring,  commanding,  bellowing,  until  down 
cornea  the  hammer  like  ikte,  and  we  pass  to  the  next  lot.  O  Dives, 
who  would  ever  have  thought,  as  we  sat  round  the  broad  table 
eparkling  with  plat«  and  spotlesa  linen,  to  have  seen  such  a  dish 
at  the  head  of  it  as  that  roaring  auctioneer  1 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  sale.  The  excellent  drawing-room 
furniture  by  the  best  makers  ;  the  rare  and  famous  wines  selected, 
regardless  of  cost,  and  with  the  well-known  taste  of  the  purchaser ; 
the  rich  and  complete  set  of  family  plate  had  been  sold  on  the 
previous  days.  Certain  of  the  best  wines  (which  all  had  a  great 
character  among  amateurs  in  the  neighbourhood)  ha<l  been  purchased 
lor  bis  master,  who  knew  them  very  well,  by  the  butler  of  our  friend 
John  Osborne,  Esqiure,  of  Russell  Square.  A  small  portion  of  the 
most  useful  articles  of  the  plate  had  been  bought  by  aome  young 
stockbrokers  from  the  City.  And  now  the  public  being  invited  to 
the  purchase  of  minor  objects,  it  liappened  that  the  orator  on  the  table 
waa  expatiating  on  the  merits  of  a  picture,  which  he  sought  to  recom- 
mend to  his  audience  :  it  was  by  no  means  so  select  or  numerous  a 
company  aa  had  attended  the  previous  days  of  the  auction. 

"  No,  369,"  roareil  Mr.  Hammerdown.  "  Portrait  of  a  gentleman 
on  an  elephant.  Who'll  bid  for  the  gentleman  on  the  elephant) 
Lift  up  tjie  picture,  Blowman,  and  let  the  company  examine  this 
lot."  A  long,  pale,  military-looking  gentleman,  aeated  demurely  at 
the  mahogany  table,  could  not  help  grinning  aa  this  valuable  lot  was 
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shown  b^  Mr.  Blowman.  "Turn  tlie  elephant  to  the  Captajn, 
Blowraan.  What  shall  we  say,  air,  for  the  elephant  1"  but  the 
Captain,  bluahing  in  a  very  hurried  and  dtBcomfited  manner,  turned 

away  his  head. 

"Shall  we  Bay  twenty  guineas  for  this  work  of  art  1— fifteen, 
fire,  name  your  own  price.  The  gentleman  without  the  elephant 
ia  worth  five  pound." 

"  I  wonder  it  ain't  come  down  with  him,"  Raid  a  professional 
wag,  "  he's  anyhow  a  precious  big  one ; "  at  which  (for  the  elephant- 
rider  was  represented  as  of  a  very  stout  figure)  there  was  a  general 
giggle  in  tlie  room. 

"  Don't  be  trying  to  deprecate  the  value  of  the  lot,  Kir.  ifoas," 
Mr.  Haramertlown  said  ;  "  let  the  company  emmine  it  as  a  work  of 
art^the  attitwle  of  tlie  gallant  animal  quite  according  to  natur* ; 
the  gentleman  in  a  nankeen -jacket,  his  gun  in  his  hand,  is  going  to 
Che  cliase ;  in  tlie  <ltstance  a  banyhann-tree  and  a  pagody,  most 
likely  resemblances  of  some  interesting  spot  in  our  famous  Eastern 
possessions.  How  much  for  this  lott  Cume,  gentlemen,  don't  keep 
me  here  all  day." 

Some  one  liid  five  shillings,  at  which  the  military  gentleman 
looked  towards  tlie  quarter  fntm  wliich  this  splendid  offer  had  cMue, 
and  there  saw  another  officer  with  a  young  lady  on  his  arm,  who 
both  appeared  to  be  highly  amused  with  the  scene,  and  to  whom, 
finatly,  this  lot  was  knocked  down  for  haif-a-gtunea.  He  at  the 
table  looked  more  surprised  and  discomposed  than  ever  when  he 
spied  this  pair,  and  his  head  sank  into  his  military  collar,  and  he 
turned  his  back  upon  tlicm,  so  ns  to  avoid  them  altt^ther. 

Of  all  the  otlier  articles  which  Mr.  Haramerdown  had  the  honour 
to  offer  for  public  competition  that  <lay  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
make  mention,  save  of  one  only,  a  little  square  piimo,  which  came 
down  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  house  (the  state  grand  piano 
having  been  dispcwed  of  previmisly) ;  this  the  young  lady  tried  with 
a  rapid  and  skilful  hand  (making  the  officer  blush  and  start  again), 
and  for  it,  when  its  turn  came,  her  agent  began  to  bid. 

But  there  was  an  opposition  here.  The  Hebrew  aide-de-camp 
in  the  service  of  the  officer  at  the  table  bid  against  the  Hebrew 
gentleman  employed  by  the  elephant  purchasei?,  and  a  brisk  battle 
ensued  over  this  little  piano,  the  combatants  being  greatly  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Hammcrdown. 

At  last,  when  the  competition  had  been  prolonged  for  some  time, 
the  elephant  captain  and  lady  desisted  from  the  race  ;  and  the  hammer 
coming  down,  the  auctioneer  said :  "  Mr.  Lewis,  twenty-five,"  and 
Mr.  Lewis's  chief  thus  became  the  proprietor  of  the  little  square  piano. 
Having  effected  the  purchase,  he  sate  up  as  if  he  was  greatly  relieved, 
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and  the  unaucceesful  competitors  catcbiog  a  glimpse  of  him  at  this 
moment,  the  lady  said  to  her  iriend — 

"  Why,  Rawdon,  it's  Captain  Dobbin." 

I  auppoee  Becky  was  diacon tented  mth  the  new  piano  her  husband 
had  biretl  for  her,  or  perhaps  tlic  proprietors  of  that  instrument  had 
fetched  it  away,  declining  further  credit,  or  perhaps  she  had  a  par- 
ticular attachment  for  the  one  which  she  hail  just  tried  to  purchase, 
recollecting  it  in  old  days,  when  she  used  to  play  upon  it,  in  the  little 
sitting-room  of  our  dear  Amelia  Scdlcy, 

The  Bale  was  at  the  old  house  in  Russell  Square,  wJiere  we  passed 
some  evenings  together  at  the  l)Cginning  of  this  story.  Good  old  John 
Sedley  was  a  ruined  man.  His  name  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  de- 
faulter on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  his  bankruptcy  and  commercial 
extermination  had  followed.  Mr.  Osbome'a  butler  came  to  buy  some 
of  the  famous  port  wine  to  transfer  to  the  cellars  over  the  way.  As 
for  one  dozen  well-manufectured  silver  spoons  and  forks  at  per  oz., 
aod  one  dozen  deaaert  ditto  ditto,  there  were  three  young  stockbrokers 
(Messrs.  Dale,  Spiggot,  and  Dale,  of  Threadneedle  Street,  indecfl), 
who,  having  had  dealings  with  tlie  old  man,  and  kindnesses  from  lum 
in  days  when  he  was  kind  to  everyboily  with  whom  lie  dealt,  sent 
this  little  spar  out  of  the  wreck  with  their  love  to  good  Mrs.  Sedley ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  piano,  as  it  hul  been  Amelia's,  and  as  she 
might  miss  it  and  want  one  now,  and  as  Captain  William  Dobbin 
could  no  more  play  upon  it  than  he  coidd  dance  on  the  tight-rope,  it 
ie  probable  that  he  did  not  purchase  the  instnmient  for  his  own  use. 

In  a  word,  it  arrived  titat  evening  at  a  wonderful  small  cottage 
in  a  street  leading  from  the  Fulham  R*«d— one  of  those  streets  which 
have  the  finest  romantic  names — (this  was  called  St.  Adelaide  Villas, 
Anna-Maria  Road,  West),  where  the  houses  look  like  luiliy-houses ; 
where  the  people,  looking  out  cf  the  first-floor  windows,  nuist  infal- 
libly, as  you  think,  sit  with  their  feet  in  the  parlours ;  where  the 
shrubs  in  the  little  gardens  in  front  bloom  with  a  perennial  <lisplay 
of  little  children's  pinafores,  little  red  socks,  caps,  &c.  (polyandria 
polygynia) ;  whence  you  hear  the  soimd  of  jingling  spinets  and  women 
singing ;  where  little  porter  pots  hang  on  the  railings  sinuiing  them- 
selves ;  whither  of  evenings  you  see  City  clerks  padding  wearily  :  here 
it  was  that  Mr.  Clapp,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Sedley,  ha<l  his  domicile,  and 
in  this  asylum  tlis  gtxxl  old  gentleman  hid  his  head  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  when  the  crash  came. 

Jos  Sedley  had  acteil  as  a  man  of  his  disposition  would,  when  the 
announcement  of  the  family  misfortune  reached  him.  He  did  not  come 
to  London,  but  he  wrote  to  his  mother  to  draw  upon  his  agents  for 
whatever  money  was  wanteil,  so  that  his  kind  broken-spirited  old 
parents  had  no  present  poverty  to  fear.     This  done,  Jos  went  on  at 
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the  boarding-4ioiiBe  at  Cheltenham  pretty  much  as  before.  He  drove 
hia  curricle ;  he  drank  his  claret ;  he  played  his  robber ;  he  told  hia 
Indian  atones,  and  the  Irish  widow  consoled  and  flattered  him  aa  usual. 
Hia  present  of  money,  needfiil  as  it  was,  made  little  impression  on  his 
parents ;  and  I  have  heard  Amelia  eay,  that  the  first  day  on  whidi 
she  saw  her  &ther  lift  up  his  head  after  the  failure,  was  on  the  receipt 
of  the  packet  of  forks  and  spoons  with  the  young  stockbrokers'  lore, 
over  which  he  burst  out  crying  like  a  child,  being  greatly  more  aSected 
than  even  his  wife,  to  whom  the  present  was  addressed.  Edward 
Dale,  the  junior  of  the  house,  who  purchased  the  spoons  for  the  firm, 
was,  in  fiict,  very  sweet  upon  Amelia,  and  offered  for  her  in  spite  of 
aJI.  He  married  Miss  Louisa  Cutts  (daughter  of  Higham  &  Cutta, 
the  eminent  com-&ctors)  with  a  handsome  fortune  in  1820 ;  and  is 
now  jiving  in  splendour,  and  with  a  numerous  fomily,  at  his  el^^t 
villa,  MiiBwell  Hill.  But  we  must  not  let  the  recollections  of  this 
good  fellow  cause  us  to  diverge  from  the  principal  history. 

I  hope  the  reader  has  much  too  good  an  opinion  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Crawley  to  suppose  that  tlicy  ever  would  have  dreamed  of  paying 
a  visit  to  so  remote  a  district  as  Bloomsbury,  if  they  thought  the  fiimily 
whom  they  proposed  to  honour  with  a  visit  were  not  merely  out  of 
fashion,  but  out  of  money,  and  could  be  serviceable  to  them  in  no 
possible  manner.  Rebecca  was  entirely  surprised  at  the  sight  of  tiie 
comfortable  old  house  where  she  had  met  vrith  no  small  kindness, 
ransacked  by  brokers  and  bargainers,  and  its  quiet  femity  treasures 
given  up  to  public  desecration  and  plunder.  A  month  after  her  Sight, 
she  had  bethought  her  of  Amelia,  and  Rawdon,  with  a  hoise-laugh, 
hail  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to  see  young  George  Osborae  again. 
"  He's  a  very  agreeable  acquaintance.  Beck,"  the  wag  added.  "  I'd 
like  to  sell  him  another  horse,  Beck.  I'd  like  to  play  a  few  more 
games  at  billiards  with  him.  He'd  be  what  I  call  wgeful  just  now, 
Mrs.  C, — ha,  hn ! "  by  which  sort  of  speech  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Rawdon  Crawley  had  a  deliberate  desire  to  cheat  Mr.  Oebome 
at  play,  but  only  wished  to  take  that  fair  advantage  of  him  which 
almost  every  sporting  gentleman  in  Vanity  Fair  consideis  to  be  bis 
due  from  his  neighboiu'. 

The  old  aunt  was  long  in  "coming-to."  A  month  had  elapsed. 
Rawdon  was  denied  the  door  by  Mr.  Bowls  ;  hie  servants  could  not 
get  a  loilgmeut  in  tlic  house  at  Park  Lane ;  hb  letters  were  sent  back 
unopened.  Miss  Crawley  never  stirred  out — she  was  unwell — and 
Mrs.  Buto  rcmaineil  still  and  never  lefl  her.  Crawley  and  his  wife 
both  of  them  augured  evil  from  the  continued  presence  of  Mis.  Bute. 

"  Gad,  I  begin  to  perceive  now  why  she  was  always  bringing  us 
together  at  Queen's  Crawley,"  Rawdon  stud. 
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"  What  an  artful  little  woman  ! "  qaculated  Bebecca 

"  Well,  /  don't  r^ret  it,  if  you  don't,"  the  Captain  cried,  still  in 
an  amorouB  rapture  with  his  wife,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  kiss  by 
way  ot  reply,  and  waa  indeed  not  a  little  gratified  by  the  generous 
confidence  of  her  huaband. 

"  If  he  bad  but  a  little  more  braina,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "  I 
might  make  mmething  of  him  ; "  but  she  never  let  him  perceive  the 
opinimi  she  had  of  him ;  Ustened  with  indefatigable  complacency  to 
his  stories  of  the  stable  and  the  mess ;  laughed  at  all  his  jokes ;  felt 
the  greatest  interest  in  Jack  Spatterdash,  whose  cab-horse  had  come 
down,  and  Bob  Martingale,  who  had  been  taken  wp  in  a  ganibling- 
bouse,  and  Tom  Cinqbars,  who  was  going  to  ride  the  steeplechase. 
When  he  came  home  she  was  alert  and  happy  :  when  he  went  out  she 
pressed  him  to  go  :  when  he  stayed  at  home,  she  played  and  sang  for 
him,  made  him  good  drinks,  superintemled  his  dinner,  wanned  his 
slippers,  and  steeped  his  soul  in  comfort.  The  best  of  women  (I  have 
heard  my  grandmother  say)  are  hypocrites.  We  don't  know  how 
much  they  hide  from  us  :  how  watchful  they  are  wlien  they  seem  most 
irtless  and  confidential  :  how  often  those  frank  smiles  which  they 
wear  so  easily,  are  traps  to  cajole  or  elude  or  disarm — I  don't  mean 
in  your  mere  coquettes,  but  your  domestic  models,  and  paragons  of 
female  virtue.  Who  has  not  seen  a  woman  hide  the  dnlness  of  a 
stupid  husband,  or  coax  the  fury  of  a  savage  onel  We  accept 
this  amiable  slavishness,  and  praise  a  woman  for  it ;  we  call  this 
pretty  treachery  truth.  A  good  housewife  is  of  necessity  a  hum- 
bug ;  and  Cornelia's  husband  was  hoodwinked,  as  Potiphar  was  — 
only  in  a  diiTerent  way. 

By  these  attentions,  that  veteran  rake,  Rawdon  Crawley,  found 
himself  converted  into  a  very  happy  luid  submissive  married  man.  His 
former  haun4«  knew  him  not.  They  asked  about  him  once  or  twice 
at  his  clubs,  but  did  not  miss  him  much  ;  in  those  booths  of  Vanity 
Ftur  people  seldom  do  miss  each  other.  His  secluded  wife  ever  smiling 
and  chewfui,  his  little  comfortable  lodgings,  snug  meals,  and  homely 
evenings,  had  all  the  charms  of  novelty  and  secrecy.  The  marriage 
was  not  yet  declared  to  the  worlil,  or  published  in  the  Morning  Post. 
All  his  creditors  woidd  have  come  nishing  on  him  in  a  body,  had  they 
known  that  he  was  unite"!  to  a  woman  without  fortune.  "My  rela- 
tions won't  cry  fie  upon  me,"  Becky  said,  with  rather  a,  bitter  lau^'h  ; 
and  she  was  quite  contented  to  wait  imtil  the  old  annt  should  be 
reconciled,  before  she  claimed  her  place  in  society.  So  she  lived  at 
Bromptun,  and  meanwhile  saw  no  one,  or  only  tliose  few  of  her  hus- 
band's male  companions  who  were  atlmitte<l  into  her  little  dining-room. 
These  were  all  cliurmed  with  her.  The  little  dinnera,  the  laughing  and 
chatting,  the  music  afterwards,  dehghled  all  who  participated  in  these 
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enjoyraente.  M^or  Martingale  never  thought  about  aaldng  to  see  the 
mairiage  licence.    Captaiu  Cingbars  was  perfectJy  enchanted  with  her 

skill  in  making  punch.  And  young  Lieutenant  Spatterdash  (who  was 
fond  of  piquet,  and  whom  Crawley  would  often  invite)  was  evidenUy 
and  quickly  Bmitt«n  by  Mra.  Crawley ;  but  her  own  circumepection 
and  modcaty  never  forsook  her  for  a  moment,  and  Crawley's  reputa- 
tion as  a  fire-eating  and  jealous  warrior  was  a  further  and  complete 
defence  to  hia  little  wife. 

There  are  gentlemen  of  very  good  blood  and  iashion  in  this  city, 
who  never  have  entered  a  lady's  drawing-room ;  so  that  though 
Bawdon  Oruwlcy's  marriage  might  be  talked  about  in  his  county, 
where,  of  coiuw,  Mrs.  Bute  liad  spread  the  news,  in  London  it  was 
doubted,  or  not  heeded,  or  not  talked  about  at  all.  He  lived  com- 
fortably on  credit.  He  had  a  large  capital  of  debts,  which,  laid  out 
judiciously,  will  carry  a  man  along  for  many  yeara,  and  on  which 
certain  men  about  town  contrive  to  live  a  hundred  times  better  than 
even  men  with  really  money  can  do.  Indeed,  who  ia  there  that 
walks  London  streets,  but  can  point  out  a  half-dozen  of  men  riding 
by  him  splendidly,  while  he  ia  on  foot,  courted  by  fashion,  bowed 
into  their  carriages  by  tnuleamen,  denying  themselves  notiiiug,  and 
living  on  who  knows  what?  We  see  Jack  Thriftless  ])nuicing  in 
the  Park,  or  darting  in  his  brougham  down  Pali  Mall ;  we  eat  his 
dinners  sensed  on  hia  miraculous  plate,  "  How  did  this  begin,"  we 
say,  "  or  where  will  it  end  ? "  "  My  dear  fellow,"  I  heard  Jack  once 
say,  "  I  owe  money  in  every  cajiital  in  Europe."  The  end  must 
come  sonic  <lay,  but  in  the  meantime  Jack  thrives  as  much  as  ever  ; 
people  are  glad  enough  to  shake  liiin  by  the  hand,  ignore  the  little 
dark  stories  that  are  whispered  every  now  and  then  ^iinst  him,  and 
pronounce  him  a  good-natured,  jovial,  reckless  fellow. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  confess  that  Rebecca  had  married  a  gentle- 
man of  this  onler.  Everything  was  plentiful  in  his  house  but  ready 
money,  of  which  their  minage  pretty  early  felt  the  want ;  and  read- 
ing the  Gazette  one  day,  and  coming  upon  the  announcement  of 
"Lieutenant  G.  Osborne  to  be  Captain  by  purchase,  vice  Smith, 
who  exchanges,"  Ituwdon  uttered  that  sentiment  regarding  Amelia's 
lover,  which  ended  in  the  visit  to  Russell  Sqiiare. 

When  Bawdon  and  his  wife  wished  to  communicate  with  Captain 
Dobbin  at  the  sale,  and  to  know  particulars  of  the  catastrophe  which 
had  befallen  Rebecca's  old  acquaintances,  the  Captain  had  vanished  ; 
and  such  information  as  they  got  was  from  a  stray  porter  or  broker 
at  the  auction. 

"  Look  at  them  with  their  hooked  beaks,"  Becky  said,  getting 
into  the  buggy,  her  pict<u^  under  her  arm,  in  great  glee.  "  They're 
like  vultures  after  a  battle." 
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"  Don't  know.  Never  was  in  action,  my  dear.  Ask  Martingale ; 
he  was  in  Spain,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Blazes." 

"  He  was  a  very  kind  old  man,  Mr.  Sedley,"  Eebecca  said ; 
"  I'm  really  sorry  he's  gone  wrong." 

"  O  stockbrokerB — banknipte — used  to  it,  you  know,"  B&wdoD 
repbed,  cutting  a  fly  off  the  horse's  ear. 

"  I  wish  we  could  have  afforded  some  of  the  plate,  Rawdon," 
the  wife  continued  sentimentally.  Five-and-twenty  guinens  was 
monstrouBly  dear  ibr  that  little  piano.  We  chose  it  at  Broadwood's 
for  Amelia,  when  she  came  fii>m  school.  It  only  coat  five-and- 
thirty  then." 

"  What  d'ye^I'em — '  Osborne,'  will  cry  off  now,  I  suppose,  wncc 
the  bmily  is  smashed-  How  cut  up  your  pretty  little  friend  will 
bj;  hey,  Becky  1" 

"  I  dare  say  she'll  recover  it,"  Becky  said,  with  a  emile — and 
they  drove  on  and  talked  about  something  else. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
»'H0  PLAYED  ON  THE  PIANO  CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  BOUGHT} 

OUR  surprised  story  now  finds  itself  for  a  moment  among  Teiy 
&mous  erents  and  pereonages,  and  hanging  on  to  the  skirts 
of  history.  When  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the 
Corsican  upstart,  were  flying  from  Provence,  where  they  had  perched 
atter  a  brief  sojoiim  in  EI)»,  and  from  steeple  to  et«eple  until  they 
reached  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  I  wonder  whether  the  Imperial 
birds  had  any  eye  for  a  little  «>mer  of  the  parish  of  Bloomsbury, 
London,  which  you  might  have  thought  so  quiet,  that  even  the 
whirring  and  flapping  of  those  mighty  wings  would  pass  unob- 
served there  J 

"  Napoleim  has  lunded  at  Cannes."  Such  news  might  create 
a  panic  at  Vienna,  and  cause  Russia  to  drop  his  canla,  and  take 
Prussia  into  a  comer,  and  Talleyrand  and  Mettemich  to  wag  their 
heads  together,  while  Prince  Hardenberg,  and  even  the  present 
Manjuis  of  Londonderry,  were  puzzled  ;  but  how  was  this  int«lligence 
to  affect  a  young  lady  in  RuBselt  Square,  before  whose  door  the  watch- 
man sang  the  hours  when  she  was  asleep :  who,  if  she  strolled  in  the 
square,  waa  guarded  there  by  the  railings  and  the  beadle  :  who,  if 
she  walked  ever  so  short  a  distance  to  buy  a  ribbon  in  Southampton 
Row,  wafi  followed  by  Bliick  Sitmbo  ivith  an  enormous  cane ;  who 
was  always  cared  for,  dressed,  put  to  bed,  and  watched  over  by  ever 
BO  many  guardian  angels,  with  and  without  wages  1  Botx  Dieu,  I 
say,  is  it  not  hard  that  the  fatefid  rush  of  the  great  Imperial  struggle 
can't  take  place  without  affecting  a  poor  little  harmless  girl  of 
eighteen,  who  is  occupied  in  billing  and  cooing,  or  working  muslin 
cellars  in  Russell  Square  ?  You,  too,  kindly,  homely  flower ! — is 
the  great  roaring  war  t«mpest  coming  to  sweep  you  down,  here, 
although  cowering  under  the  shelter  of  Holbom  I  Yes ;  Napoleon 
is  flinging  his  lost  stake,  and  poor  little  Emmy  Sedley's  happiness 
forms,  somehow,  part  of  it. 

In  the  firet  pkce,  her  fiither's  fortune  was  swept  down  with  that 
&tal  news.  All  his  sx)eculations  had  of  late  gone  wrong  with  the 
luckless  old  gentleman.  Ventures  hod  failed ;  merchants  hut 
broken ;  funds  had  risen  when  he  calculated  they  would  fidl.     What 
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need  to  particulariBe  1  If  Buccess  ie  rare  and  slow,  everybody  knows 
how  quick  and  easy  nun  is.  Old  Scdley  had  kept  his  own  sad 
oounseL  Everything  seemed  to  go  on  a£  usual  in  the  quiet,  opulent 
house ;  the  good-natured  miBtress  pureuing,  quite  unsuspiciously,  her 
buBtling  idleness,  and  daily  easy  avocations  ;  the  daughter  absorbed 
still  in  one  selfish,  t«nder  thought,  and  quite  regardless  of  all  the 
world  besides,  when  that  final  crash  came,  under  which  the  worthy 
fiunjljiell. 

One  night  Mrs.  Sedley  was  writing  cards  for  a  party  ;  the 
Osbomea  tuid  given  one,  and  she  must  not  be  behindhand ;  John 
Sediey,  who  had  come  home  very  late  from  the  City,  sate  silent  at 
the  chimney  side,  while  his  wife  was  prattling  to  him  ;  Emmy  had 
gone  up  to  her  room  ailing  and  low-spirited.  "  She's  not  happy," 
the  mother  went  on.  "  George  Osborne  neglects  her.  I've  no 
patience  with  the  airs  of  tlioee  pe<:>))le.  The  girls  have  not  been  in 
the  house  these  three  weeks ;  and  George  has  been  twice  in  town 
without  coming.  Eilward  Dale  saw  him  at  the  Opera.  Eilward 
would  many  her,  I'm  sure :  and  there's  Captain  Dobbin  who,  I 
think,  would — only  I  hate  all  army  men.  Such  a  dandy  as  George 
has  becoma  With  his  military  airs,  indeed  !  We  must  show  some 
folks  that  we're  as  goo<l  as  they.  Only  give  Edward  Dale  any 
encouragement,  and  you'll  see.  Wc  must  have  a  party,  Mr.  S. 
Why  don't  you  speak,  John  ?  Shall  I  say  Tues<lay  fortnight  1 
Why  don't  you  answer  1     Good  God,  John,  what  has  happened  ?  " 

John  Sedley  sprang  up  out  of  Ids  chair  to  meet  his  wife,  who 
ran  to  him.  He  seizcl  her  in  his  anns,  ami  said  with  a  hasty  voice, 
"  We're  mined,  Mary.  We've  got  the  world  to  begin  over  agnin,  dear. 
It's  best  that  you  should  know  all,  and  at  once."  As  he  sjioke,  he 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  almost  fell.  He  thought  the  news  would 
have  overpowered  his  wife — his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  never  said  a 
hard  word.  But  it  was  he  that  was  the  most  moved,  sudden  as  the 
shock  was  to  her.  When  he  sank  back  into  his  seat,  it  was  the  wife 
that  took  the  office  of  consoler.  She  took  his  trembling  hand,  and 
kissed  it,  and  put  it  round  her  nec-k :  she  called  him  her  John — . 
her  dear  John^her  old  man — her  kind  old  man;  she  poured  out  a 
hundred  words  of  incoherent  love  and  tenderness ;  her  faithfid  voice 
and  simple  caresses  wrought  this  sad  heart  up  to  an  iucxpressible 
delight  and  anguish,  and  cheered  and  solaced  his  overbunlened  soul. 

Only  once  in  tlie  course  of  the  long  night  as  they  sate  together, 
and  poor  Sedley  opened  his  pent-up  soul,  and  told  the  story  of  his 
losses  and  embarrassments — the  treason  of  some  of  his  oldest  friends, 
the  manly  kindness  of  some,  from  whom  he  never  could  have  ex- 
pected it— in  a  general  confession — only  once  did  the  iaithful  wife 
give  way  to  emotion. 
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"  My  God,  my  God,  it  will  break  Eromy'a  heart,"  she  said. 

The  tiither  had  forgotten  the  poor  girl  She  was  lying,  awake 
and  unhappy,  overhead.  In  the  midst  of  fiends,  home,  and  kind 
parents,  she  was  lUone.  To  how  many  people  can  any  one  teU  allt 
Who  will  be  oprn  where  there  is  no  sympathy,  or  has  call  to  speak 
to  those  who  never  can  understand  I  Our  gentle  Amelia  vas  thus 
solitary.  Slie  had  no  confidante,  so  to  speak,  ever  since  she  had 
anything  to  confide.  She  could  not  tell  the  old  mother  her  double 
and  cares  ;  the  would-be  eisters  seemed  every  day  more  strange  to  her. 
And  she  had  misgivings  and  fears  which  she  dared  not  acltnowledge 
to  herself,  though  she  was  always  secretly  hrooding  over  them. 

Her  heart  tried  to  persist  in  asserting  that  George  Osborne  was 
worthy  and  faithful  to  her,  though  she  knew  otherwise.  How 
many  a  thing  lind  she  said,  and  got  no  echo  from  him.  Qow  many 
suspicions  of  selfishness  and  indifference  hail  she  to  encounter  and 
obstinately  overcome.  To  whom  could  the  poor  little  martyr  tell 
these  daily  struggles  and  tortures!  Her  hero  himself  only  half 
understood  her.  She  did  not  dare  to  own  that  the  man  she  loved 
was  her  inferior;  or  to  feel  that  she  had  given  her  heart  away  too 
soon.  Given  once,  the  pure  bashfid  maiden  was  too  modes^  too 
tender,  too  trustful,  too  weak,  too  much  woman  to  recall  it.  We 
are  Turks  with  the  affections  of  our  women ;  and  have  made  them 
subscribe  to  our  doctrine  too.  We  let  their  bodies  go  abroad  liberally 
enough,  with  smiles  and  ringlets  and  pink  bonnets  to  disguise  them 
instead  of  veils  and  yakmaks.  But  their  souls  must  be  seen  by 
only  one  man,  and  they  obey  not  unwillingly,  and  consent  to  remain 
at  home  as  our  slaves — ministering  to  us  anil  doing  drodgeiy  for  us. 

So  imprisoned  and  tortnreil  was  this  gentle  little  he^  when 
in  tiie  month  of  March,  Anno  Domini  1815,  Napoleon  lan<led  at 
Cannes,  and  Louis  XVIII.  fled,  and  all  Europe  was  in  alarm,  and 
the  fnn'ls  fell,  and  old  John  Sedley  was  ruined. 

We  are  not  going  to  follow  the  worthy  old  stockbroker  throu^ 
those  last  giangs  and  agonies  of  nun  through  which  he  passed  before 
his  commercial  demise  befell.  They  declared  him  at  the  Stock 
Exchange ;  he  was  absent  from  his  house  of  business :  his  bills 
were  protested :  his  act  of  bankruptcy  formal.  The  house  and 
fumitiu^  of  Russell  Square  were  seized  and  sold  up,  and  he  and 
his  iiimily  were  thrust  away,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hide  their  heads 
whore  they  might. 

John  Scdley  had  not  the  heart  to  review  the  domestic  establish- 
ment who  liave  appeared  now  and  anon  in  our  pages,  and  of  whom 
he  was  now  forced  by  poverty  to  take  leave.  The  wages  of  those 
worthy  people  were  discharged  with  that  punctuality  which  men 
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frequeDtif  show  who  only  owe  in  great  smoH — they  were  Borry  to 
leave  good  places— but  they  did  not  break  their  hearts  at  paiting 
from  their  adored  master  and  miatreas,  Ameliti'B  maid  was  profuse 
in  condiileDces,  but  went  off  quite  reeigiied  to  better  herself  in  a 
genteeler  quarter  of  the  town.  Black  Sambo,  with  the  iniatuation 
of  his  profeeaion,  determined  «n  setting  up  a  public-house.  Honest 
old  Mra.  Blenkinaop  indeed,  who  had  seen  the  birth  of  Jos  and 
Amelia,  and  the  wooing  of  John  Snlley  and  his  wife,  was  for  staying 
by  them  without  wages,  having  amassed  a  considerable  sum  in  their 
service ;  and  she  accompanied  the  fallen  people  into  their  new 
and  bumble  place  of  refuge,  where  she  tended  them  and  grumbled 
against  them  fur  a  while. 

Of  all  Sedley's  opponents  in  his  debat*«  with  his  creditors  which 
now  ensued,  and  harassed  the  feelings  of  the  humiliated  old  gentleman 
BO  severely,  that  in  six  weeks  he  oldened  more  than  he  had  done  for 
fifteen  years  before—  the  most  determined  and  obstinate  seemed  to  be 
John  Osborne,  his  old  friend  and  neighbour — John  Osborne,  whom  he 
bad  set  up  in  life—  who  was  under  a  hunilred  obligations  to  him— and 
whose  son  was  to  marry  Sedley's  daughter.  Any  one  of  these  circum- 
stances wouki  account  for  the  bitterness  of  Osborne's  opposition. 

When  one  man  has  been  under  very  remarkable  obligations  to 
another,  with  whom  he  subsequently  quarrels,  a  common  sense  of 
decency,  as  it  were,  makes  of  tiie  former  a  much  severer  enemy  tlian 
a  mere  stranger  would  be.  To  account  for  your  own  hanl-heartedness 
and  ingratitude  in  such  a  case,  you  are  boimd  to  prove  the  other 
jiarty's  crime.  It  is  not  that  you  are  selfish,  brutal,  and  angrj'  at 
the  failure  of  a  speculation^ no,  no — it  is  that  your  [artner  has  led 
you  into  it  by  the  basest  treachery  and  with  the  most  sinister 
motives.  From  a  mere  sense  of  consistency,  a  persecutor  is  bound  to 
ahow  that  the  fallen  man  is  a  villain — otherwise  he,  the  persecutor, 
is  a  wretch  himself. 

And  as  a  general  rule,  which  niay  make  all  creditors  who  are 
inclined  to  be  severe  pretty  comfortable  in  their  minds,  no  men 
embarrassed  are  altogether  honest,  very  likely.  They  conceal  some- 
thing ;  they  exaggerate  chances  of  good  luck ;  hiile  away  the  real 
state  of  affairs ;  say  that  things  are  flourishing  when  they  are  hope- 
lees  ;  keep  a  smiling  face  (a  dreary  smile  it  is)  upon  the  verge  of 
bankniptcy-  are  ready  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretext  for  delay  or  of  any 
money,  so  as  to  stave  off  the  inevitable  ruin  a  few  days  longer. 
"Down  with  such  dishonesty,"  says  the  creditor  in  triumph,  and 
reviles  his  sinking  enemy.  "  You  fool,  why  do  you  catch  at  a  straw! " 
calm  good  sense  says  to  the  man  that  is  drowning.  "  You  viUain, 
why  do  you  shrink  from  phmging  into  the  irretrievable  Gazette  1" 
says  prosperity  to  the  poor  devil  battling  in  that  black  gulf.    Who 
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has  not  remarked  the  readiness  with  which  the  cloeest  of  friends  and 
honestest  of  men  suspect  and  accuse  each  other  of  cheating  when  thej 
fall  out  on  money  matters  1  Everybody  does  it.  Everybody  is  light, 
I  suppose,  and  the  world  is  a  rogue. 

Then  Osborne  ha<]  the  intolerable  sense  o."  former  benefits  to  goad 
and  imtat«  him  i  tlicse  are  always  a  cause  of  hostiUty  aggravated. 
Finally,  he  had  to  break  off  the  match  between  Sedley's  daughter 
and  bis  son ;  and  as  it  had  gone  very  far  indeed,  and  as  the  poor 
girl's  happiaese  and  perhaps  cliaracter  were  compromised,  it  was 
necessary  tfj  show  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  nipture,  and  for  John 
Osbome  to  prove  John  Sedley  to  be  a  very  bad  cbajacter  indeed. 

At  the  meetinga  of  creditors,  then,  he  comported  himself  with  a 
savagencas  and  scorn  towar<ls  Sedley,  which  almost  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  heart  of  tliat  mined  bankrupt  man.  On  George's  inter- 
course with  Amelia  lie  put  an  instant  veto — menacing  the  youth  with 
maledictions  if  he  broke  his  commands,  and  vilipending  the  poor 
innocent  girl  aa  the  basest  aiid  most  artful  of  vixens.  One  of  the 
great  conditions  of  anger  and  hatred  is,  tliat  yon  must  tell  and  believe 
lies  aguiiist  the  hated  object,  in  order,  aa  we  said,  to  be  consistent. 

When  the  great  crash  came — -the  announcement  of  ruin,  and  the 
departure  from  Russell  Square,  and  the  declaration  that  all  was  over 
between  her  and  Gicorge — all  over  between  her  and  love,  her  and 
happiness,  her  and  &ith  in  the  world — a  bnital  letter  from  John 
Osbome  toM  her  in  a  few  curt  lines  that  her  fether's  conduct  had 
been  of  such  a  iiature  that  all  engagements  between  the  familiea  were 
at  an  end — when  the  final  award  came,  it  did  not  shock  her  so  much 
as  her  parents,  as  her  mother  rather  expected  (for  John  Sedley  him- 
self was  entirely  prostrate  in  the  ruins  of  his  own  affairs  and  shattered 
honour).  Amelia  took  the  news  very  palely  and  calmly.  It  was 
only  the  confirmation  of  the  dark  presages  which  had  long  gone  before. 
It  was  the  mere  reading  of  the  sentence — of  the  crime  she  had  long 
ago  been  guilty — the  crime  of  loving  wrongly,  too  violently,  against 
reason.  She  told  no  more  of  her  tlimighte  now  tlian  she  had  before. 
She  seemed  scarcely  more  unhappy  now  when  convinced  all  hope  was 
over,  tlian  before  when  she  felt  but  dare<l  not  confess  that  it  was  gone. 
Su  she  changed  from  the  large  house  to  the  small  one  without  any 
mark  or  difference  ;  remaine<l  in  her  little  room  for  the  meet  part ; 
pined  silently ;  and  died  away  day  by  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  females  are  so.  My  dear  Miss  Bullock,  I  do  not  tliiuk  your 
heart  woukl  break  in  this  way.  You  are  a  strong- mindeil  young 
woman  with  proper  principles.  I  do  not  venture  to  say  that  mine 
would ;  it  has  suffered,  and,  it  must  be  confesseil,  survived.  But 
there  are  some  souls  thus  geutly  constituted,  thus  fhul,  tud  delicate, 
and  tender. 
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Whenever  old  John  Sedley  thought  of  the  affair  between  George 
and  Amelia,  or  alluded  to  it,  it  was  with  bitterness  almoet  as  great  as 
Ur.  Osborne  himself  hod  shown.  He  ctirsed  Osbome  and  bis  family 
as  heartless,  wicked,  and  ungratefid.  No  power  OD  earth,  he  swore, 
would  induce  him  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  such  a  villain, 
anil  he  ordered  Emmy  to  boninh  George  from  her  mind,  and  to  return 
all  the  presents  and  letters  whicii  she  had  ever  ha<l  from  hint. 

She  promised  acquiescence,  and  tried  to  obey.  She  put  up  the 
two  or  three  trinkets  :  and,  as  for  the  letters,  she  drew  them  out  of 
tlie  place  where  she  kept  them  ;  and  read  them  over — as  if  she  did 
not  know  them  by  heart  already  :  biit  she  could  not  part  with  them. 
That  effort  was  too  much  for  her ;  she  placed  them  back  in  her 
bosom  again^as  you  have  seen  a  woman  nutse  a  child  that  is  dead. 
Young  Amelia  felt  that  she  would  die  or  lose  her  senses  outright,  if 
torn  away  ft^m  this  last  consolation.  How  she  used  to  bluBh  and 
lighten  up  when  those  letters  came !  How  she  used  to  trip  away 
with  a  beating  lieart,  so  that  she  might  read  unseen  !  If  they  were 
cold,  yet  how  perversely  this  fond  little  soul  interpreted  them  into 
warmth.  If  they  were  short  or  selfish,  what  excuses  she  found  for 
the  writer ! 

It  waa  over  these  few  worthless  papers  that  she  brooded  and 
brooded.  She  lived  in  her  past  life — every  letter  seemed  to  recall 
some  circumstance  of  it.  How  well  she  remembered  them  all !  His 
looks  and  tones,  his  dress,  what  he  said  and  how —  these  relics  and  re- 
membrances of  dead  affection  were  all  that  were  left  her  in  the  world. 
And  the  business  of  her  life,  was — to  watch  the  coq}8e  of  Love. 

To  death  she  looked  witii  inexpressible  longing.  Then,  she 
thought,  I  shall  always  be  able  to  follow  him.  I  am  not  praising 
her  conduct  or  setting  her  up  as  a  model  for  Miss  Bullock  to  imitate. 
Uiss  B.  knows  how  to  regulate  her  feelings  better  than  this  poor 
little  creature.  Miss  B.  would  never  have  committed  hetsolf  as  that 
imprudent  Amelia  liad  done ;  pledged  her  love  irretrievably ;  con- 
fessed her  heart  away,  and  got  back  nothing — only  a  brittle  promise 
which  was  snapped  and  worthless  in  a  moment.  A  long  engage iMnt 
ifl  a  partnership  which  one  party  is  free  to  keep  or  to  break,  out 
which  involves  all  the  capital  of  the  other. 

Be  cautious  then,  young  ladies ;  be  wary  how  you  engage.  Be 
ahy  of  loving  fi'ankly  ;  never  tell  all  you  feel,  or  (a  better  way  still) 
fee)  very  little.  See  the  consequences  of  being  jircmatmvly  honest 
and  confiding,  and  mistrust  yourselves  and  everybody.  Get  your- 
Bclvce  married  as  they  do  iu  France,  where  the  lawyers  are  the 
bridesmaids  and  confidantes.  At  any  rate,  never  have  any  feelings 
which  may  make  you  uncomfortable,  or  make  any  promises  which 
you  cannot  at  any  required  moment  command  and  withdraw.     That 
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is  the  way  to  get  on,  and  be  respected,  and  have  a  virtuous  character 
in  Vanity  Fair. 

If  Amelia  could  liove  heard  the  comnienta  r^arding  her  which 
were  mode  in  the  circle  Jrom  which  her  fatbcr'B  ruin  had  Just  driven 
her,  she  woidd  have  seen  what  her  own  crimes  were,  and  how  entirely 
her  character  wae  jeopaniised.  Such  criminal  impmdence  Mrs. 
Smith  never  knew  of;  such  honid  ferailiaritiea  Mta,  Brown  had 
always  comlemned,  and  the  end  might  be  a  waniin<;  to  her  daughteiB. 
"Captain  Osborne,  of  coiffse,  could  not  many  a  bankrupt's  daughter," 
the  Misses  Dobbin  said.  "  It  was  quite  enough  to  have  been 
swindled  by  the  father.  As  for  that  little  Amelia,  her  fbtly  had 
really  passed  all — — " 

"  All  what )  "  Captain  Dobbin  roared  out  "  Haven't  they  been 
engaged  ever  since  tlicy  were  chihiren  ?  Wasn't  it  as  good  as  a  aiar- 
riage  t  Dare  any  sold  on  earth  breathe  a  word  against  the  sweetest, 
the  purest,  the  teuderest,  the  most  angelical  of  young  women  1 " 

"La,  William,  don't  be  so  highty-tighty  with  i«.  We!re  not 
men.  Wc  can't  fight  you,"  Miss  Jane  said.  "  We've  said  nothing 
against  Miss  Sedley :  but  that  her  conduct  throughout  was  mott 
imprudent,  not  to  call  it  by  any  worse  name  ;  and  that  her  parents 
are  people  who  certiiinly  merit  their  misfortunes." 

"  Hiidn't  you  better,  now  tliat  Miss  Scdley  is  free,  propose  for 
her  younclf,  William T'  Miss  Aim  aaked  sarcastically.  "It  would 
be  a  moat  eligible  fiiuiily  connection.     He  !  he  ! " 

"  I  mtury  her ! "  Dobbin  said,  blushing  very  much,  and  talking 
quick.  "  If  you  are  ao  rcnily,  yoimg  la<)ies,  to  cliop  and  change,  do 
you  suppose  that  she  is  ?  Laiigh  and  sneer  at  that  angel.  81>e  can't 
hear  it;  and  she's  miserable  and  unforUmatc,  and  deserves  to  be 
laughed  at.  Go  on  joking,  Ann.  You're  the  wit  of  the  &aii]y, 
and  the  otliers  like  to  hear  it" 

"  I  must  tell  you  a^'ain  we're  not  in  a  barrack,  William,"  Miss 
Ann  remarked. 

"In  a  barrack,  by  Jove— I  wish  anybody  in  a  barrack  would 
say  what  you  do,"  cried  out  this  uprouseil  British  lion.  "I  should 
lilA  to  hear  a  man  breathe  a  wonl  aj^ist  lier,  by  Jupiter.  But 
men  don't  talk  in  this  way,  Ann  :  it's  only  women,  who  get  together 
and  hiss,  and  shriek,  and  cackle.  There,  get  away — don't  begin  to 
cry.  I  only  said  you  were  a  couple  of  geese,"  Will  Dobbin  said, 
perceiving  Miss  Ann's  pink  eyes  were  beginning  to  moisten  as  usual. 
"  Well,  you're  not  geese,  you're  swans — anything  you  like,  only  do, 
do  leave  Miss  Sedley  alone." 

Anytliing  hke  WiUiam's  infatuation  about  that  silly  little  flirt- 
ing, ogling  thing  was  never  known,  the  mamma  and  sistera  agreed 
together  in  thinking :  and  they  trembled  lest,  her  engagement  being 
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off  with  Osbome,  ahe  should  take  up  immediately  her  other  admirer 
and  C&ptain.  In  which  forebodings  these  worthy  young  women  no 
doubt  judged  according  to  the  beat  of  their  eiperience ;  or  rather 
(fbr  as  yet  they  bad  had  no  opportunitiea  of  marrying  or  of  jilting) 
according  to  their  own  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  It  is  a  mercy,  manuna,  that  the  regiment  is  ordered  abroad," 
the  girlB  said.     "  This  danger,  at  any  rate,  is  spared  our  brother." 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  fitct ;  and  bo  it  is  that  the  French  Emperor 
comes  in  to  perform  a  part  in  this  domestic  comedy  of  Vanity  Fair 
which  we  ore  now  playing,  and  which  would  never  hare  been 
enacted  without  tl)c  interrention  of  thia  august  mute  personage. 
It  was  he  that  ruined  the  Bourbons  and  Mr.  John  Sedley.  It  was 
he  whose  arrival  in  his  capital  called  up  all  France  in  arms  to  defend 
him  there ;  and  all  Europe  to  oust  him.  While  the  French  nation 
and  anny  were  swearing  fidelity  round  the  eagles  in  the  Champ  de 
MaiB,  four  mighty  European  hosts  were  jetting  in  motion  for  the 
great  cA<M«e  d  I'aigle;  and  one  of  these  woe  a  British  army,  of 
which  two  heroes  of  oiu^  Captain  Dobbin  and  Captain  Osbonte, 
fbnned  a  portion. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  escai*  and  landing  was  reeeiTed  by  the 
gallant  — th  with  a  fiery  delif;ht  and  enthusiasm,  which  everybody 
can  understand  who  knows  that  famous  corps.  From  the  colonel 
to  the  smallest  drummer  in  the  regiment,  all  were  filled  with  hope 
and  ambition  and  patriotic  fiiry  ;  and  thanked  the  French  Emperor 
as  for  a  peraonal  kindness  in  coming  to  disturb  the  peact  of  Europe. 
Now  was  the  time  the  — th  had  so  long  panted  for,  to  show  their 
comrades  in  anns  that  they  could  fight  as  well  as  the  Peninsular 
veteians,  and  that  all  the  pluck  and  valour  of  tJie  — th  had  not 
been  killed  by  the  West  Indies  and  the  yellow  fever.  Stubble  and 
Spooney  looked  to  get  their  companies  without  purchase.  Before 
the  end  of  the  campaign  (which  she  resolved  to  share),  Mi«.  M^or 
O'Dowd  hoped  to  write  herself  Mrs.  Colonel  O'Dowd,  C.B.  Oui 
two  friends  (Dobbin  and  Osborne)  were  quite  as  much  excited  as 
the  rest :  and  each  in  his  way — Mr.  Dobbin  very  quietly,  Mr. 
Osbome  very  loudly  and  energetically^  was  bent  upon  douig  hia 
duty,  and  gaining  his  share  of  honour  and  distinction. 

The  agitation  thrilling  thmugli  the  country  and  army  in  con- 
sequence of  this  news  was  so  great,  that  private  matters  were  little 
heeded :  and  henee  probably  George  Ostome,  just  gazetted  to  his 
company,  busy  with  preparations  for  the  march,  which  must  come 
inevitably,  and  panting  for  further  promotion — was  not  so  much 
affected  by  other  incidents  which  woidd  have  interested  him  at  a 
more  quiet  period.  He  was  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much 
cut  down  by  good  old  Mr.  Sedley's  catastrophe.     He  tried  his  new 
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nnifbnn,  which  became  him  very  handsomely,  on  the  day  Then  tite 
GiBt  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  tJie  mifortmiat«  gentleman  took 
place.  His  &ther  told  him  of  the  wicked,  raacally,  ahameAil  con- 
duct of  the  bankrupt,  reminded  him  of  what  he  bad  said  about 
Amelia,  and  tliat  tlicir  connection  was  broken  off  for  ever;  and 
gave  him  that  eyening  a  good  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  the  new 
clothes  ami  epauleta  in  which  he  looked  so  well.  Money  was  always 
useful  to  this  free-handetl  young  fellow,  and  he  took  it  without  many 
words.  The  bills  were  up  in  the  Sedley  house,  where  he  had  passed 
so  many,  many  hnppy  hours.  He  could  see  them  as  he  walked 
&om  home  that  night  (to  the  Old  Skughtere',  where  he  put  up 
when  in  town)  shining  white  in  the  moon.  That  comfortable  home 
was  shut  then,  upon  Amelia  and  her  parents  :  where  hod  they  taken 
refuge  1  The  tliought  of  their  niin  affectc<1  him  not  a  little,  lie 
wna  very  melancholy  that  night  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  Slaughters' ; 
and  drank  a  good  deal,  as  his  comrades  remarked  there. 

Dobbin  came  in  presently,  cautioned  hira  about  the  drink,  which 
he  only  took,  he  said,  because  he  was  deuced  low  ;  but  when  his  friend 
began  to  put  to  him  clumsy  inquiries,  and  asked  liifn  for  news  in  a 
significant  manner,  Osborne  declined  entering  into  conversation  with 
liim  ;  avowing,  however,  that  he  was  devilish  dbturbed  and  unhappy. 

Three  days  aiWwards,  Dobbin  found  Osborne  in  his  room  at  the 
bajraoks ; — his  head  on  the  table,  a  number  of  papers  about,  the 
young  Captain  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  despondency.  "  She- 
she's  sent  me  back  some  things  I  gave  her  —some  damned  trinkets. 
Look  here  !  "  There  was  a  little  packet  directed  in  the  well-known 
hanil  to  Captain  George  Osborne,  and  some  things  lying  about — a  ring, 
a  silver  knife  he  had  bought,  as  a  boy,  for  her  at  a  tair ;  a  gold  chain, 
and  a  locket  with  hair  in  it.  "  It's  all  over,"  said  he,  with  a  groan 
of  sickening  remoree.     "  Look,  Will,  yon  may  read  it  if  you  like," 

There  was  a  little  letter  of  a  few  lines,  to  which  he  pointed, 
which  siud ; — 

"  My  papa  has  ordered  me  to  return  to  you  these  presents,  which 
you  made  in  happier  days  to  me  ;  and  I  am  to  write  to  you  for  the 
Wt  time.  I  tliink,  I  know  you  feel  as  much  as  I  do  the  blow  which 
has  come  upon  us.  It  is  I  that  absolve  you  from  an  engagement 
which  ia  impossible  in  our  present  misery.  I  am  sure  you  had  no 
share  in  it,  or  in  the  cruel  siisplciona  of  Mr.  Osbome,  which  are  the 
hardest  of  all  our  griefe  to  bear.  Farewell.  Farewell.  I  pray  God 
to  strengthen  me  to  bear  this  and  other  calamities,  and  to  bless  you 
always.  A. 

"  I  shall  often  play  upon  the  piano — your  piano.  It  was  like 
you  to  send  it." 
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Dobbin  was  very  eofl-he&rted.  The  sight  of  women  and  children 
in  pain  always  nsed  to  melt  him.  The  idea  of  Amelia  broken-hearted 
and  lonely,  tore  tliat  good-natured  soul  with  anguish.  And  he  broke 
out  into  an  emotion,  which  anybody  who  likes  may  consider  unmanly. 
He  swore  that  Amelia  was  an  angel,  to  which  Osbome  said  ay  with 
&11  his  heart.  He,  too,  had  been  reviewing  the  history  of  their  lives 
— and  had  seen  her  from  her  childhood  to  her  present  age,  so  sweet, 
■0  innocent,  so  charmingly  simple,  and  artlessly  fond  ami  tender. 

What  a  pang  it  was  lo  lose  all  that :  to  have  ha^l  it  and  not  • 
prized  it !  A  thousand  homely  scenes  and  recollections  crowded  on 
bim^ — in  which  he  always  saw  her  giwd  and  beuutittil.  And  for  him- 
self, he  blushed  with  remorse  and  shame,  as  the  remembrance  of  Jiis 
own  selfishness  and  indifference  contrasted  with  ttiat  perfect  purity. 
For  a  while,  glory,  war,  everything  was  forgotten,  and  the  pair  of 
friends  talked  about  her  only. 

"  Where  are  they  I "  Osbome  asked,  after  a  long  talk,  and  a  long 
pause, — and,  in  tnith,  with  no  little  shame  at  thinking  that  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  follow  her.  "  Where  are  they  1  There's  no  address 
to  the  note." 

Dobbin  knew.  He  had  not  merely  sent  the  piano;  but  had 
written  a  note  to  Mrs.  Seilley,  and  asked  permission  to  come  and 
see  her, — and  he  hail  seen  her,  and  Amelia  too,  yestemluy,  before  he 
came  down  to  Chatham ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  had  brought  that 
farewell  letter  and  packet  which  luul  fo  moved  them. 

The  good-natured  fellow  hail  found  Mrs.  Sedley  only  too  willing 
to  receive  him,  and  greatly  agitated  by  the  arrival  of  the  piano, 
which,  as  she  conjectm^l,  mutt  liave  come  irom  CSeoi^,  and  was  a 
signal  of  amity  on  his  part.  Captain  Dubbin  did  not  correct  this 
error  of  the  worthy  la<ly,  but  listened  to  all  her  story  of  complaints 
and  misfortunes  with  great  sympathy — condoled  with  her  tosses  and 
privations,  and  agreed  in  rei)rehending  the  cnicl  conduct  of  Mr. 
Osborne  towards  hb  first  benefactor.  When  she  had  eased  her  over- 
flowing bosom  somewhat,  and  pouretl  forth  many  of  her  sorrows,  he 
liad  the  courage  to  ask  actually  to  sec  Amelia,  who  was  above  in  her 
room  as  usual,  and  whom  her  mother  led  trembling  downstiurs. 

Her  appearance  was  so  gliastly,  and  her  look  of  despair  so 
pathetic,  that  honest  William  Dobbin  was  frightened  as  he  beheld 
it ;  and  read  the  most  fatiil  forebodings  in  that  pale  fixcl  face. 
After  sitting  in  his  company  a  minute  or  two,  she  put  the  i>ocket 
into  bis  hand,  and  said,  "  Take  this  to  Captain  Osbome,  if  you 
please,  and — and  I  hope  he's  quite  well — and  it  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  see  us — and  we  like  our  new  house  very  much. 
And  I — I  think  I'll  go  upstairs,  mamma,  for  I'm  not  very  strong." 
And  with  this,  and  a  cuitsey  and  &  smile,  the  poor  child  went  her 
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way.  The  mother,  as  she  led  her  up,  cast  back  looks  of  anguish 
towards  Dobbin.  The  good  Tellow  wanted  no  such  appeal.  He 
loved  her  himself  too  fondl;  for  that.  Inexpressible  grief,  and  pity, 
and  terror  pursued  him,  and  he  came  away  aa  if  be  was  a  criEaioal 
after  seeing  her. 

When  Oabonie  hearil  that  his  fiieud  had  found  her,  he  mode  hot 
and  anxious  inquiries  regarding  the  poor  child.  How  was  aheT 
How  did  slie  look?  What  did  she  sayl  His  comrade  took  his 
hand,  and  looked  liim  in  the  face. 

"  George,  she's  dying,"  William  Dobbin  said,— and  could  speak 

There  was  a  buxom  Irish  servant-girl,  who  performed  all  the 
duties  of  the  little  house  where  the  Sedley  family  had  found  refuge ; 
and  this  girl  had  in  vain,  on  many  previous  days,  strireu  to  gire 
Amelia  aid  or  consolation.  Emmy  waa  much  too  sad  to  answer,  or 
even  to  be  aware  of  the  attempts  the  other  waa  making  in  her 
favour. 

Four  hours  after  the  talk  between  Dobbin  and  Osborne,  this 
servant-maid  came  into  Amelia's  room,  where  she  sate  as  usual, 
brooding  silently  over  her  lettere^her  little  treasures.  The  giri, 
smiling,  and  looking  arch  and  ha]ipy,  made  many  trials  to  attract 
poor  Emmy's  attention,  who,  however,  took  no  heed  of  her. 

"  Miss  Emmy,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I'm  coming,"  Emmy  said,  not  looking  round. 

"  There's  a  message,"  the  moid  went  on.  "  There's  something 
^soinebo<ly — sure,  here's  a  new  letter  for  you^don't  be  reading 
them  old  ones  any  more."  And  she  gave  her  a  letter,  which  Emmy 
took,  and  reail. 

"I  must  see  you,"  the  letter  said.  "Dearest  Emmy — dearest 
love — dearest  wife,  come  to  me." 

George  aud  her  mother  were  outside,  waiting  until  she  had  read 
the  letter. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
MISS   CRAWLEY  AT  NURSE 

WE  hare  seen  how  Mrs.  Firkin,  the  kdy's-maid,  as  Boon  as 
any  event  of  importance  to  tlie  Crawley  femily  came  to 
her  knowledge,  felt  bounil  to  communicate  it  to  Mra.  Buto 
Crawley,  at  the  Ri>etoiy  ;  and  have  before  mentioned  how  particu- 
larly kiad  and  attentive  that  gooil-natured  lady  was  to  Miss  Crawley's 
confidential  servant.  She  had  been  a  gradoua  iriernl  to  Misa  Briggs, 
the  companion,  also  ;  and  had  secured  the  latter'a  good-will  by  a 
number  of  those  attentions  and  proniisea,  which  cost  bo  little  in 
the  making,  and  arc  yet  na  valuable  and  a},'rccable  to  the  recipient. 
Indeed  every  good  economist  and  manager  of  a  household  must  know 
how  cheap  and  yet  how  amiable  these  professions  are,  and  what  a 
flavour  they  give  to  the  most  homely  dish  in  life.  Who  was  the 
blundering  idiot  who  said  that  "fine  wonia  butter  no  parsnips "t 
Half  the  parsnips  of  society  are  acn'ed  and  rendered  ywlatable  with 
no  other  eauee.  Aa  the  immortal  Alexia  Soyer  can  make  more 
delicious  soup  for  a  halfpenny  than  un  ignorant  cook  cati  concoct 
with  pounds  of  vegetables  and  meat,  so  a  skilfiil  artist  will  make 
a  few  simple  and  pleasing  phrases  go  ferther  than  ever  so  much 
eubetantial  benefit-stock  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  bungler.  Nay,  we 
know  tliat  substantial  benefits  often  sicken  sonic  stomachs ;  whereas, 
most  will  digest  any  amount  of  fine  words,  and  be  always  eager  for 
more  of  the  same  food.  Mrs.  Bute  had  told  Briggs  and  Firkin  so 
often  of  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  them ;  and  what  she  would 
do,  if  she  had  Mias  Crawley's  fortune,  for  incnds  so  excellent  and 
attached,  that  the  lailiea  in  question  had  the  deepest  reganl  for  her ; 
and  felt  as  much  gratitude  and  confidence  as  if  Mrs.  Bute  had  loaded 
them  with  the  most  expensive  favours. 

Bawdon  Crawley,  on  the  other  hand,  like  a  nolfiah  lieavy  dragoon 
as  he  was,  never  took  the  least  trouble  to  conciliate  his  aunt's  aides- 
de-camp,  showed  his  contempt  for  the  pair  with  entire  frankness — 
made  Firkin  pull  oft'  hia  boots  on  one  occasion — sent  her  out  in  the 
rain  on  ignomiuious  messages — and  if  he  gave  her  a  guinea.  Hung  it 
to  her  as  if  it  were  a  box  on  the  ear.  Aa  his  aunt,  too,  made  a 
butt  of  Briggs,  the  Captain  followed  the  example,  and  levelled  hia 
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jokea  bX  her — jokes  about  aa  delii»te  as  a  kick  from  his  charger. 
Whereas,  Mra,  Bute  oonaulted  her  in  niattera  of  taste  or  difflcuttj, 
admireJ  her  poetry,  and  by  g,  thousand  acts  of  kindnees  and  polite- 
ness, showed  her  appreciation  of  Briggs ;  and  if  Bhe  made  Firkin  a 
twopenny-halfpenny  present,  accompanied  it  with  so  many  compIi< 
meota,  that  the  twopence-lialipenny  was  transmuted  into  gold  in  the 
heart  of  the  grateful  waiting-maid,  who,  besides,  was  looking  forward 
quite  contentedly  to  some  prodigious  benefit  which  must  happea  to 
her  on  the  day  when  Mrs.  Bute  came  into  her  fortune. 

The  ilifTerent  conduct  of  these  two  people  is  pointed  out  respect- 
fully to  the  attention  of  iwrsons  commencing  the  world.  Praise 
everybody,  I  say  to  such  :  never  be  squeamish,  but  speak  ont  your 
compliment  both  point-blank  in  a  man's  &ce,  and  behind  his  back, 
when  yon  know  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  his  bearing  it  again. 
Never  lose  a  chance  of  saying  a  kind  word.  Aa  Collingwood  never 
saw  a  vacant  place  in  his  esbito  but  he  took  an  acorn  out  of  his 
pocket  and  popped  it  in  ;  so  deal  with  your  compliments  through 
life.  An  acorn  costs  nothing ;  bnt  it  may  sprout  into  a  prodigious 
bit  of  timber. 

In  a  word,  during  Rawdon  Crawley's  proepcrity,  he  was  only 
ohieyed  with  sulky  aaiuieseence  ;  when  his  disgrace  came,  there  was 
nobody  to  help  or  pity  him.  Whereas,  when  Mrs.  Bute  took  the 
command  at  Miss  Crawley's  house,  the  garrison  there  were  charmed 
to  act  uuder  such  a  leailer,  cspcctin;  all  sorts  of  promotion  from  her 
promises,  her  generosity,  and  her  kind  words. 

That  he  would  consider  himself  beaten,  after  one  defeat,  and  make 
no  attempt  to  regain  the  positioD  he  had  lost,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley 
never  allowed  herself  to  suppose.  She  knew  Rebecca  to  be  too 
clever,  and  spirited,  and  desperate  a  woman  to  submit  without  a 
strtiggle ;  and  felt  that  she  must  prepare  for  that  combat,  and  be 
incessantly  watchflil  a^inst  assault,  or  mine,  or  surprise. 

In  the  flist  place,  tliough  she  held  the  town,  was  she  sure  of  the 
principal  inliabitant  ?  Would  Miss  Crawley  herself  hold  out ;  and 
had  she  not  a  secret  longing  to  welcome  back  the  ousted  advereary  1 
The  old  lady  liked  Rawdon,  and  Rebecca,  who  amused  her.  Mrs. 
Bute  could  not  disgiiise  from  herself  the  fact  that  none  of  her  party 
could  so  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  town-brcil  lady.  "  My 
girls'  singing,  after  that  little  odioits  governess's,  I  know  is  unbear- 
able," the  camlid  Rector's  wife  owned  to  herself.  "  She  always  iised 
to  go  to  sleep  when  Martlia  and  Louisa  playe<l  their  duet*.  Jim's 
stitf  college  manners,  anfl  poor  dear  Bute's  talk  about  his  dc^  and 
horses,  always  amioyetl  lier.  If  1  took  lier  to  the  Rectory,  she  wovUd 
grow  angry  with  us  all,  and  fly,  I  know  she  woidd  ;  and  might  fall 
into  that  horrid  Bawdon's  clutches  again,  and  be  the  vicUm  of  that 
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littie  TJper  of  a  Sharp.  Meanwhile,  it  ia  clear  to  me  tliat  ehe  is 
exceediuglj  unwell,  and  cannot  more  for  some  weeks,  at  any  rate ; 
during  which  we  muat  think  of  eome  plan  to  protect  her  from  the 
arts  of  those  unprincipled  people." 

In  the  very  best  of  moments,  if  anybody  told  Mise  Crawley  that 
she  waa,  or  looked  ill,  the  trembling  old  lady  sent  off  for  her  doctor ; 
and  I  dare  say  she  i«m  very  miwell  after  the  Budden  iamily  event, 
which  might  serve  to  shake  stronger  nerves  than  here.  At  least, 
Mn.  Bute  thought  it  was  her  duty  to  iiiforra  the  physician,  and  the 
apothecary,  and  the  dame  de  compagnie,  and  the  domeetim,  tliat  Mies 
Crawley  was  in  a  most  critical  state,  and  that  they  were  to  act  accord- 
ingly. She  had  the  street  laid  kncc-doep  with  straw ;  and  the  knucker 
put  by  with  Mr.  Bowie's  plate.  She  insisted  that  the  doctor  should 
call  twice  a  day  ;  and  deluged  Jier  patient  with  draughts  every  two 
hours.  When  anybody  entered  the  room,  she  uttered  a  thskskgh  so 
nbilant  and  ominous,  that  it  frightened  the  poor  old  lady  in  her  bed, 
from  which  she  could  not  look  without  seeing  Mrs.  Bute's  beady  eyes 
eagerly  £xed  on  her,  as  the  latter  sate  steadfast  in  the  arm-chair  by 
the  bedside.  They  seemed  to  lighten  in  the  dark  (for  she  kejit  the 
curtains  closed)  as  she  moved  about  the  room  on  velvet  paws  like  a 
cat;  There  Miss  Crawley  lay  for  daj's — ever  so  many  days—  Mrs. 
Butereadingbooksof  devotion  to  licr  :  for  nights,  long  nights,  iliuiug 
which  she  had  to  hear  the  ^-atohman  sing,  the  night-light  sputter ; 
Tiaited  at  midnight,  the  last  thing,  by  the  stealthy  apotiiecory  ;  and 
then  left  to  look  at  Mrs.  Bute's  tvi  inkling  eyes,  or  the  flicks  of  yellow 
that  the  nishlight  threw  on  the  dreary  darkened  ceiling.  Hypia 
herself  wouki  have  fallen  sick  under  sucli  a  regimen  ;  and  how  much 
more  this  poor  old  nervous  victim  ?  It  has  been  said  that  when  she 
waa  in  health  and  good  spirits,  this  venerable  inhabitant  of  Vanity 
Fair  had  as  tree  notions  about  reli^non  and  morals  as  Monsictu'  de 
Voltaire  himself  could  desire,  but  when  illness  overtook  lier,  it 
was  aggravated  by  the  most  dreadful  terrors  of  death,  an<l  an  utter 
cowardice  took  possession  of  the  prostrate  old  sinner. 

Sick-bed  homilies  and  pious  reflections  are,  to  be  sure,  out  of 
place  in  mere  story-books,  and  we  are  not  going  (after  titc  fashion  of 
some  novelists  of  tlie  present  day)  to  cajole  the  public  into  a  sermon, 
when  it  is  only  a  comedy  that  the  render  pays  his  money  to  witness. 
But,  without  preaching,  the  truth  may  surely  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  bustle,  and  triumph,  and  laughter,  and  gaiety  wliieh  Vanity  Fair 
exhibits  in  public,  do  not  always  jiursue  the  performer  into  private 
life,  and  that  the  most  dreary  depression  of  spirits  and  dismal  repent- 
ances sometimes  overcome  him.  Recollection  of  the  best-ordained 
banquets  will  scarcely  cheer  sick  eijicures.  Reminiscences  of  the  most 
becoming  dresses  and  brilliant  ball-triumphs  will  go  very  little  way 
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to  console  &ded  beauties.  Perhaps  statesmen,  at  a  particular  period 
of  existence,  are  nut  much  gratified  at  thinking  over  the  most  trium- 
phaat  divisions ;  and  the  Buccess  or  the  pleasure  of  jesterday  becomes 
of  very  snmll  account  when  a  certain  (edbeit  imcertaiii)  morrow  is  in 
view,  about  which  all  of  us  must  some  day  or  other  be  speculating, 
0  brother  wearers  of  motley  !  Are  there  not  moments  when  one  growg 
sick  of  grinning  and  tumbling,  and  the  jingling  of  cap  and  bells  t  This, 
dear  friends  and  companions,  ia  my  amiable  object — to  walk  with  you 
through  the  Fair,  to  examine  the  ehopa  and  the  shows  there ;  and 
that  we  should  all  come  home  atter  the  flare,  and  the  noise,  and  the 
gaiety,  and  be  perfectly  miserable  in  private. 

"  If  that  poor  man  of  mine  had  a  head  on  bis  shoulders,"  Mn. 
Bute  Crawley  tliought  to  lierself,  "  liow  useful  he  might  be,  under 
present  circimistances,  to  this  unhappy  old  lady  1  He  might  make 
her  repent  of  her  shocking  free-thinking  ways ;  he  might  urge  her  to 
do  her  duty,  and  cast  off  tliat  odious  reprobate  who  has  disgraced 
himself  and  his  family ;  and  lie  might  induce  her  to  dojustice  tomy 
dear  girls  and  the  two  boys,  who  require  and  deserve,  I  am  sure, 
every  assistance  wjiich  their  relatives  can  give  them," 

And,  as  the  hatred  of  vice  ia  always  a  pn^ress  towards  virtue, 
Mrs.  Buto  Crawley  endeavoured  to  instil  into  her  sister-in-law  a 
proper  abhorrence  for  all  Rawdon  Crawley'a  manifold  sins  :  of  which 
his  uncle's  wife  brought  forward  such  a  catalogue  as  indeed  would 
have  served  to  condemn  a  whole  regiment  of  young  ofRi^re,  If  a 
man  has  committed  wrong  in  life,  I  don't  know  any  moralist  more 
anxious  to  point  his  errors  out  to  the  world  tJian  his  own  relations; 
so  Mrs.  Bute  siiowed  a  perfect  fiunily  interest  in  and  knowledge  of 
Rawiion's  history.  She  Iwl  all  the  particulars  of  that  ugly  quarrel 
with  Captain  Murker,  in  which  Itawdon,  wrung  from  the  b^inning, 
ended  in  shooting  the  Captain.  She  knew  how  the  unhappy  Lord 
Dovedale,  whose  mamma  hail  taken  a  house  at  Oxford,  bo  that  be 
might  be  educated  there,  and  who  hail  never  touched  a  card  in  his 
life  till  he  came  to  London,  was  perverteil  by  Rawdon  at  the  Cocoa- 
Tree,  made  helplessly  tipsy  by  tins  abominable  seducer  and  perverter 
of  youth,  and  fleeced  of  four  thousand  pounds.  She  described  with 
the  most  vivid  minut«ness  the  agonies  of  the  country  families  whom 
he  had  ruined — the  sons  whom  he  had  plunged  into  dishonour  and 
poverty — the  dauglilera  whom  he  liad  inveigled  into  perdition.  She 
knew  the  poor  tradesmen  who  were  banknijjt  by  his  extravagance — 
the  mean  shifts  and  rogueries  with  whicli  lie  had  ministered  to  it — 
the  astounding  talselioods  by  which  he  had  imposed  upon  the  most 
generous  of  aunts,  and  the  ingratitude  and  ridicule  by  which  he  had 
rep^d  her  sacrifices.     She  imparted  these  stories  gradually  to  Miss 
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Crawley;  gave  her  the  whole  benefit  of  them;  feltittobeherbounden 
duty  as  a  Christian  woman  anil  mother  of  a  family  to  do  eo ;  had  not 
the  smalleet  remorse  or  compunction  for  the  victim  whom  her  tongue 
was  immolating;  miy,  very  likely  thought  her  act  was  quite  meritorioiie, 
and  plumed  herself  upon  her  resolute  manner  of  performing  it.  Yea,  if 
amajt'echaracteris  to  beabuBed,  say  wiiat  you  will,  there's  nobody  like 
a  relation  to  do  the  buainess.  And  one  is  bound  to  own,  regwrling 
thb  unfortunate  wretch  of  a  Kawdon  Crawley,  that  tlie  mere  truth 
waa  enough  to  condemn  him,  and  tiiat  all  inventiona  of  scandal  were 
quite  superfluous  paina  on  his  friends'  parts. 

Rebecca,  too,  being  now  a  relative,  came  in  for  the  fullest  share 
of  Mra.  Bute's  kind  inquiries.  This  imlefotigable  pursuer  of  truth 
(having  given  strict  orders  that  the  door  waa  to  be  denied  to  all  emis- 
aaries  or  letters  from  Rawdon)  took  Miss  Crawley's  carriage,  an<I 
drove  to  her  old  friend  Miss  Pinkerton,  at  Minerva  House,  Chiswiek 
Mall,  to  whom  she  announced  the  dreadful  intelligence  of  Captain 
Rawdon's  seduction  by  Miss  Sharp,  and  from  whom  she  got  sundry 
strange  particulars  reganling  the  ex-govemese's  hirth  and  early  history. 
The  friend  of  the  Lexicographer  had  I'lenty  of  information  to  give. 
Misa  Jemima  waa  made  to  fetch  tlie  drawing-master's  receipts  and 
letters.  This  one  was  from  a  spunging-house :  that  entreated  an 
advance  :  another  was  fiill  of  gratitude  for  Rebecca's  reception  by  the 
ladies  of  Chiswiek  :  and  the  last  document  from  the  unlucky  artist's 
pen  waa  tliat  in  which,  from  his  dying  bed,  he  recommende<l  his 
orphan  child  to  Miss  Fiukerton's  protection.  There  were  jnvenile 
lettera  and  petitions  from  Rebecca,  too,  in  the  collection,  imploring  ai<l 
fi>r  her  &ther  or  declaring  her  own  gratitude.  PerJiaja  in  Vanity 
Fair  there  are  no  better  satires  than  letters.  Take  a  bundle  of  your 
dear  friend's  of  ten  years  back — your  dear  friend  whom  you  hate  now. 
Look  at  a  file  of  your  sister's  !  how  you  clung  to  each  other  till  you 
quarrelled  about  the  twenty-pound  legacy  !  Get  down  tlie  ronnd-haml 
scrawla  of  your  son  who  has  half  broken  your  heart  with  selfish  un- 
dutifrilneas  since  ;  or  a  parcel  of  your  own,  breathing  endless  ardour 
and  love  eternal,  which  were  sent  back  by  your  mistress  wJien  she 
married  the  Nabob — your  mistress  for  whom  you  now  care  no  more 
than  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  Vows,  love,  promises,  confidences,  grati- 
tude, how  queerly  they  read  after  a  while  !  There  ought  to  be  a  law 
in  Vanity  Fair  ordering  the  destruction  of  every  written  document 
(except  receipted  tradesmen's  bills)  after  a  certain  brief  and  proper 
interval  Those  quacks  and  misanthropes  who  advertise  indelible 
Japan  ink  shoidd  be  made  to  perish  along  with  tlieir  wicked  dis- 
coveries. The  best  ink  for  Vanity  Fair  use  wouhl  be  one  that  fadeil 
utterly  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  left  the  paper  clean  aiid  blank,  so 
that  you  might  write  on  it  to  somebody  else. 
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From  Miss  Piukerton's  the  inde&tigable  Mrs.  Bute  fbllinped  the 
track  of  Sharp  and  lib  daughter  back  tn  the  lodgings  in  Greek  Street, 
which  the  defunct  painter  had  occupied ;  and  where  pmtiaita  of  the 
kndlady  in  white  satin,  and  of  the  husband  in  brass  buttons,  done 
by  Sharp  in  lieu  of  a  qiuirter's  rent,  still  decorated  the  parlour  walla. 
Mrs.  Stokca  was  a  communicativG  pereon,  and  quickly  tohl  all  she 
knew  about  Mr.  Sliorp ;  how  dissolute  and  poor  he  was ;  hov  good- 
nnturcd  and  amusing ;  how  he  was  always  hunt«d  by  bailiffs  and 
duns ;  how,  ta  tlie  landlady's  horror,  though  she  never  could  abide 
the  woman,  he  did  not  marry  his  wife  till  a  short  time  before  her 
death  ;  and  what  a  queer  little  ^ild  vixen  his  daughter  was ;  how 
she  kept  them  all  laughing  with  her  fim  and  mimicry ;  how  she 
used  to  fet«h  the  gin  from  the  public-house,  and  was  known  in  all  the 
studios  in  the  quarter^in  brief,  Mrs.  Bute  got  such  a  full  account 
of  her  new  niece's  parentage,  education,  and  behaviour  as  would 
scarcely  liave  pleased  Rebecca,  liarl  the  latter  known  that  such 
inquiries  were  being  made  concerning  her. 

Of  all  these  industrioua  researches  Miss  Crawley  had  the  fill! 
benefit.  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  the  daughter  of  an  opera-girL 
She  had  danced  herself.  She  had  been  a  model  to  tlie  painters. 
She  was  brought  up  as  became  her  mother'a  daughter.  She  drank 
gin  with  her  father,  &c.  &c.  It  was  a  lost  woman  who  was  married 
to  a  lust  man  ;  and  the  moral  to  be  inferred  from  Mrs.  Bute's  tale 
was,  that  the  knavery  of  the  |>ajr  woa  irremediable,  and  tliat  no 
properly  conducted  person  should  ever  notice  them  again. 

Tlieae  were  the  materials  which  prudent  Mrs.  Bute  gathered 
together  in  Park  Lane,  the  proviaioiia  and  ammunition  as  it  were 
with  which  she  fortifiei^l  the  house  against  the  siege  which  she  knew 
that  Rawdon  and  liis  wife  would  lay  to  Miss  Crawley. 

But  if  a  iault  may  be  found  with  her  arrangements,  it  ia  this, 
tliat  she  was  too  eager ;  she  managed  rather  too  well ;  undoubtedly 
she  ma<le  Miss  Crawley  more  ill  than  was  necessary ;  and  though 
the  old  invalid  succumbed  to  her  authority,  it  was  so  harassing  and 
severe,  that  the  victim  would  be  inclined  to  escape  at  the  very  first 
chance  which  fell  in  her  way.  Managing  women,  the  ornaments  of 
their  sex, — women  who  order  everything  for  everybody,  and  know 
so  much  better  tlian  any  person  concerned  what  is  good  for  their 
neighbours,  don't  sometimes  ejjeculate  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
domestic  revolt,  or  upon  other  extreme  consequences  resulting  from 
their  overstrained  authority. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Bute,  with  the  best  intentions  no  doubt 
in  the  world,  and  wearing  heraelf  to  death  as  she  did  by  foregoing 
sleep,  <Unner,  Eresh  air,  for  the  sake  of  her  invalid  sister-in-law. 
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carried  ber  connction  of  the  old  lady's  illness  eo  iar  that  she  almoet 
managed  her  into  her  coffin.  She  pointed  out  her  sacrifices  &nd  their 
leeults  one  day  to  the  constant  apothecary,  Mr.  Clump. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Clump,"  she  said,  "  no  efforts  of  mine 
have  been  wanting  to  restore  our  dear  invahd,  whom  the  uigmtitude 
of  her  nephew  has  kiid  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  /never  shrink  from 
peraonal  discomfort :  /  never  refiiBC  to  sacriflce  myself," 

"  Your  devotion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  admirable,"  Mr.  Clump 
Bays,  with  a  low  bow  ;  "but— — " 

"  I  have  scarcely  closed  my  eyea  since  my  arrival :  I  give  up 
sleep,  health,  erery  comfort,  to  my  sense  of  duty.  When  my  poor 
James  was  in  the  small-pox,  did  I  allow  any  hireling  to  nurse 
him  ?     No." 

"  You  did  what  became  an  excellent  mother,  ray  dear  Madam — 
the  best  of  mothers ;  but^— " 

"  As  the  mother  of  a  fiunily  and  the  wife  of  an  English  clergy- 
man, I  humbly  trust  that  my  principles  are  good,"  Mrs.  Bute  said, 
with  a  happy  solemnity  of  conviction;  "and,  as  long  as  Nature 
supports  me,  never,  never,  Mr.  Clump,  will  I  desert  the  post  of 
duty.  Others  may  bring  that  grey  head  with  sorrow  to  the  bed 
of  sickness  (here  Mrs.  Bute,  waving  her  hand,  pointed  to  one  of 
old  Miss  Crawley's  coffee-coloured  fronts,  which  was  [lerched  on  a 
stand  in  the  dreseini^-room),  but  /  will  never  quit  it.  Alt,  Mr. 
Clump !  I  fear,  I  know,  that  that  couch  needs  sjju'itual  as  well 
as  m^icai  consobtion." 

"  What  I  was  going  to  observe,  my  dear  Madum  " — here  the 
resohite  Clump  once  more  interposed  with  a  bknd  air — "  what  I 
was  going  to  observe  when  you  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  which 
do  you  80  much  honour,  was  that  I  think  you  alarm  yourself  need- 
lessly about  our  kind  friend,  and  sacrifice  your  own  health  too 
prodigally  in  her  fiivoiir." 

"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  my  duty,  or  for  any  member  of 
my  husband's  family,"  Mra.  Bute  interposed. 

"Ves,  Madam,  if  need  were;  but  we  don't  want  Mrs.  Bute 
Crawley  to  be  a  martjT,"  Clump  said  gallantly.  "  Dr.  Squills  and 
myself  have  both  considered  Miss  Crawley's  case  with  every  anxiety 
and  care,  as  you  may  suppose.  We  see  her  low-spirited  and  nervous ; 
&mily  events  have  agitated  her." 

"  Her  nephew  will  come  to  perdition,"  Mrs.  Crawley  cried. 

"  Have  agitated  her :  and  you  arrived  hke  a  guardian  angel,  my 
dear  Madam,  a  positive  guardian  angel,  I  assure  you,  to  soothe  her 
under  the  pressure  of  calamity.  But  Dr.  Siguills  and  I  were  think- 
ing that  our  amiable  friend  is  not  in  such  a  state  as  renders  confine- 
ment to  her  bed  necessaiy.     She  b  depressed,  but  tliis  confinement 
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perhaps  adds  to  her  depression.  She  should  have  cliaiige,  fresh 
air,  gaiety ;  the  most  delightful  remedies  in  the  phannacopceia," 
Mr.  Clump  said,  grinning  and  showing  his  handsome  teeth.  "  Per- 
suade her  to  rise,  dear  Madam  ;  drag  her  from  her  couch  and 
her  low  spirits;  insist  upon  her  taking  little  drives.  They  will 
restore  the  roses,  too,  to  your  cheeks,  if  I  may  so  speak  to  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawley." 

"  The  sight  of  her  horrid  nephew  caanally  in  the  Park,  where 
I  am  told  the  wretch  drives  with  the  brazen  partner  of  his  crimes," 
Mrs.  Bate  said  (letting  the  cat  of  selfisliness  out  of  the  hog  of 
secrecy),  "  woulil  cause  her  such  a  shock,  tliat  we  aiiould  have  to 
bring  her  back  to  bed  again.  She  must  not  go  out,  Mr.  Clump. 
She  shall  not  go  out  as  long  as  I  remain  to  watch  over  her.  And 
aa  for  ntj/  henltli,  what  matters  it?  I  give  it  cheerfiilly,  air.  I 
Bacrili<«  it  at  the  altJir  of  my  duty." 

"Upon  my  word,  Madam,"  Mr.  Clump  now  said  bluntly,  "I 
won't  answer  for  her  life  if  she  remains  lockeil  up  in  that  dark  rwjm. 
She  is  so  nervoiw,  that  we  may  lose  her  any  duy ;  and  if  you  wish 
Cajitain  Crawley  to  be  her  heir,  I  warn  you  frankly,  Mathim,  that 
you  are  doing  your  very  best  to  serve  him." 

"Gnwious  mercy!  Is  her  life  in  danger?"  Mrs.  Bute  cried. 
"Why,  why,  Mr.  Clump,  did  you  not  inibnn  me  sooner?" 

The  night  before,  Mr.  Chimp  an<l  Dr.  Srinills  hod  had  a  con- 
sidtation  (over  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  house  of  Sir  Lapin  Warren, 
whoso  Isdy  was  a1)out  to  present  him  with  a  thirteenth  blessing) 
regarding  Mise  Crawley  and  her  case. 

"  What  a  little  hiirpy  that  woinim  from  Hampshire  is,  Clump," 
S:|uill8  remarked,  "  that  has  seized  upon  old  Tilly  Crawley.  Devilish 
good  Madeira." 

"  What  a  fool  Rawdon  Crawley  has  been,"  Clump  replied, 
"  to  go  and  marry  a  governess !     There  wa^  sonicthing  about  the 

"Green  eyes,  fiiir  skin,  pretty  figiu^,  fiimous  frontal  develop- 
ment," Squills  remarked.  "Tliere  is  something  about  her;  and 
Crawley  wa»  a  fool.  Squills." 

"  A  d fool — always  was,"  the  apothecary  replied. 

"  Of  course  the  old  girl  will  fling  liim  over,"  said  tlie  jihysiciaJi, 
and  after  a  jauBe  added,  "  She'll  cut  up  well,  I  suppose." 

"Cut  up,"  says  Clump  with  a  grin  ;  "  I  wouldn't  have  her  cut 
up  for  two  hundred  a  year." 

"  That  Hanii>8liire  woman  will  kill  her  in  two  months,  Clump, 
my  boy,  if  she  stops  about  her,"  Dr,  Squills  said.  "Old  woman  ; . 
f\dl  feeder ;  nervous  subject ;  palpitation  of  the  heart  ;  pressure  on 
the  brain ;  apoplexy ;  off  she  goes.    Get  her  up,  Clump ;  get  her 
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out :  or  I  wouldn't  give  many  w^ke'  purchase  for  your  two  hundred 
a  year."  Anil  it  was  acting  upon  this  hint  that  the  worthy  apothe- 
cary apoke  with  so  much  candour  to  Mre.  Bute  Crawley. 

Having  the  old  lady  under  her  hand  :  in  bed  :  with  nobody  near, 
Mrs.  Bute  had  made  more  than  one  assault  upon  her,  to  induce  Iier 
to  alter  her  will.  But  Misa  Crawley's  usual  t^rrorg  rcganling  death 
increase*!  greatly  when  such  diamal  propositions  were  made  to  her, 
and  MiB.  Bute  saw  that  she  must  get  her  patient  into  cheerful  spirits 
and  health  before  she  could  hope  to  attuin  the  jiious  object  which  she 
had  in  view.  Whither  to  take  her  woa  the  next  puzzle.  The  only 
place  where  she  is  not  likely  to  meet  tlioBe  odious  Rawdons  ia  at 
church,  and  that  won't  amuse  her,  Mrs.  Bute  juatly  felt.  "We  must 
go  and  visit  our  beautifid  suburbs  of  London,"  she  then  thought.  "I 
hear  they  are  the  most  picturc8i|ue  in  the  world  ; "  and  so  she  had  a 
sudden  interest  for  Hampetead,  and  Homsey,  ami  found  tliat  Duiwich 
had  great  charms  for  her,  and  getting  her  victim  uito  her  carriage, 
drove  her  to  those  ruetic  spots,  beguiling  the  little  journeys  with 
conversations  about  Rawdon  and  his  wife,  anil  telling  every  story  to 
the  old  lady  which  could  iidd  to  her  indignation  against  this  pair 
of  reprobates. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Bute  pulled  the  string  unnecessarily  tight.  For 
though  she  workc<l  up  Miss  Crawley  to  a  prot«r  dislike  of  her  dis- 
obedient nephew,  the  invalid  haii  a  great  liatre<l  and  secret  terror  of 
her  victinitscr,  and  imnteil  to  escape  from  her.  After  a  brief  space, 
she  rebelled  against  Highgatc  and  Honiscy  utterly,  Slie  would  go 
into  the  Park.  Mrs.  Bute  knew  they  would  meet  the  abominable 
Rawdon  there,  and  she  was  right.  One  day  in  the  ring,  Rawdon's 
stanhope  came  in  sight ;  Rebecca  was  seated  by  him.  In  the 
enemy's  e<iuii>iigc  Miss  Crawley  occupied  her  usual  place,  with  Mrs. 
Bute  on  her  left,  the  iioodle  and  Mies  Brigga  on  the  Iwck  Beat  It 
was  a  nervous  moment,  and  Rebecca's  heart  beat  quick  as  she  recog- 
nised the  carriage ;  and  as  the  two  vehicles  crossed  each  other  in  a 
line,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  looke<l  towards  the  s))instcr  with 
a  face  of  agonised  attaeliment  and  devotion.  Rawdon  himself 
trerobleil,  and  his  face  grew  purple  behind  his  dyc<l  mustochios. 
Only  old  Briggs  was  moved  in  the  other  carriage,  and  cast  her  great 
eyes  nervously  towarils  her  old  friends.  Miss  Crawley's  bonnet 
was  resolutely  turned  towards  the  Serpentine.  Mrs.  Bute  happened 
to  be  in  ecstasies  with  the  poodle,  and  was  calling  him  a  little 
darling,  and  a  sweet  little  zoggj',  and  a  jirctty  pet.  The  carriages 
moved  on,  each  in  his  line. 

"Done,  by  Jove,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife. 

"  Try  once  more,  Rawdon,"  Rebecca  answered.  "  Could  not  you 
lock  your  wheels  into  theirs,  dearest  1" 
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Rawdon  had  not  the  heart  for  that  manoeuTre.  When  the 
cairkgeB  met  again,  he  etood  up  in  his  stanhope;  he  nueed  hU 
hand  ready  to  doff  his  hat ;  he  looked  with  all  his  eye&  But  this 
time  Miss  Crntrley's  &c«  was  not  tinned  away ;  she  and  Mrs.  Bute 
looked  him  full  in  the  fece,  and  cut  their  neidiew  pitilessly.  He 
sank  back  in  liis  seat  with  an  oath,  and  striking  out  of  the  ring, 
dashed  away  desperately  homewards. 

It  was  a  gallant  and  decided  triumph  for  Mis.  Bute.  But  she 
felt  the  dai^r  of  many  such  meetings,  as  she  saw  the  evident 
nervousncns  of  Miss  Crawley ;  and  she  determined  that  it  was  most 
necessary  for  her  dear  friend's  health,  tliat  they  sltoidd  leave  t«wn 
for  a  while,  and  recommended  Brighton  very  strongly. 


WITHOUT  knowlns  Iiow,  Captain  WiUiam  Dobbin  found 
himself  the  great  promoter,  arranger,  and  manager  of  the 
match  between  George  Osborne  and  Amelia,  But  for  him 
it  never  would  hare  taJien  plaee  :  he  could  not  but  confess  as  much 
to  himself,  and  smiled  rather  bitterly  aa  he  thought  that  lie  of 
all  men  in  the  world  should  be  the  person  upon  whom  the  core 
of  this  marriage  had  Mien.  But  tiiough  indeed  the  conducting  of 
this  negotiation  waa  about  as  painful  a  task  as  could  be  Bet  to 
him,  yet  when  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  Captain  Dobbin  was 
accu8t«med  to  go  through  it  without  mnny  words  or  much  hesita- 
tion :  and,  liaving  made  up  his  mind  completely,  that  if  Miss  Sedley 
was  balked  of  her  husband  she  would  die  of  the  dieappointmcnt,  he 
waa  determined  to  use  all  his  best  endeavoure  to  keep  her  alive. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  minute  particulars  of  the  interview  be- 
tween George  and  Amelia,  when  the  former  was  brought  back  to 
the  feet  (or  Bhonid  we  venture  to  say  the  arms?)  of  his  young 
miatreaa  by  the  intervention  of  hia  friend  honest  William.  A  much 
harder  heart  than  George's  would  have  melted  at  the  aight  of  that 
sweet  fiice  ao  sadly  ravaged  by  grief  and  despair,  aud  at  the  simple 
tender  accents  in  which 'ahe  told  her  little  broken-hearted  atory  :  but 
as  ahe  did  not  faint  when  her  mother,  trembling,  brought  Osborne 
to  her;  and  as  she  only  gave  relief  to  her  overcharged  grief,  by 
laying  her  head  on  her  lover's  shoulder  and  there  weeping  for  a  while 
the  most  tender,  copious,  and  refreshing  tears — old  Mrs,  Sedley, 
too,  greatly  rcheved,  thought  it  waa  beat  to  leave  the  young  persona 
to  themselves ;  and  so  quitted  Emmy  crying  over  George's  hand, 
and  kissing  it  humbly,  as  if  he  were  her  supreme  chief  aud  master, 
and  as  if  she  were  qnite  a  guilty  and  unworthy  person  needing  every 
favour  and  grace  from  htm. 

This  prostration  and  awect  unrepining  obedience  exquiaitely 
touched  and  flattereil  George  Osborne.  He  saw  a  alave  before  him 
in  that  simple  yielding  faitliM  creature,  and  hia  soul  witliia  him 
thrilled  secretly  somehow  at  the  knowledge  of  his  power.     He 
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would  be  generous-minded,  Sultan  as  he  waa,  aad  raise  up  tlus 
kneeling  Esther  and  iua,ke  a  queen  of  tier :  besides,  her  sadness  and 
beauty  t<)uched  him  as  uuieh  as  her  submission,  and  so  he  cheered 
her,  ami  raise<l  lier  up  ami  forgave  ber,  so  to  speak.  All  her  hopes 
and  feohngs,  which  were  dying  and  withering,  this  her  sun  having 
been  reiuovetl  from  her,  bloomed  again  and  at  once,  its  lij,'ht  being 
reatoretl  You  would  scarcely  have  reci>gni8ed  the  beaming  little 
face  upon  Amelia's  pillow  that  night  as  the  one  that  was  laid  there 
the  night  before,  ao  wan,  so  lifeless,  so  careless  of  all  round  about 
The  honest  Irish  maid-servant,  delighted  with  the  change,  asked 
leave  to  kiss  the  face  that  had  grown  all  of  a  sudden  so  rosy. 
Amelia  put  her  arms  round  the  girl's  neck  and  kissed  her  with  all 
her  heart,  like  a  child.  She  was  little  more.  She  had  that  night 
a  sweet  refreaiiiiig  sleep,  like  one — and  what  a  spring  of  inexpressible 
happiness  as  she  woke  in  the  morning  sunshine ! 

"  He  will  be  here  a;,'ain  to-day,"  Amelia  thought.  "  He  is  the 
greatest  anr|  best  of  men."  And  the  fiict  is,  that  George  thought 
he  was  one  of  the  generouse.'it  creatures  alive :  and  that  he  was 
making  a  tremendous  sacrifice  in  marrying  this  young  creature. 

While  slie  and  Osborne  were  having  their  delightful  t-ete-A-tett 
above  stairs,  old  Mra.  Sedley  and  Captain  Dobbin  were  convereing 
below  upon  the  state  of  the  alfmiB,  and  the  chances  and  fiiture 
arrangements  of  the  young  people.  Mrs.  Sc<ilcy  having  brought 
the  two  lovers  together  an(i  left  them  embracing  each  other  with  all 
their  might,  like  a  tnie  woman,  was  of  opinion  tliat  no  power  on 
earth  would  induce  Mi'.  Sedley  to  consent  to  the  match  bctwe^  his 
daughter  and  tlie  son  of  a  man  who  had  so  sliamefiUly,  wickedly, 
and  monstrously  treated  him.  And  she  told  a  long  story  about 
happier  days  and  their  earlier  splendours,  when  Osborne  lived  in  a 
very  humble  way  in  the  New  Road,  and  his  wife  was  t<x>  glad  to 
receive  some  of  Job's  little  Imby  things,  with  which  Mrs,  Sedley 
accommodated  her  at  the  birth  of  one  of  Osborne's  own  children. 
The  fiendish  ingratitude  of  that  man,  she  was  sure,  had  broken  Mr. 
S.'s  heart:  and  as  for  a  marriage,  he  would  never,  never,  never, 
never  consent. 

"  They  must  nm  away  ti>gether,  Ma'am,"  Dobbin  swd,  laughing, 
"  and  fallow  the  example  of  Captain  Rawdon  Crawley,  and  Miss 
Emmy's  friend  the  little  govemeas."  Waa  it  possible  1  Well  she 
never  !  Mrs.  Sedley  was  all  excitement  about  this  news.  She  wished 
that  Blenkinsop  were  here  to  hear  it ;  Bienkinsop  always  niistrusl«d 
that  Miss  Sharp.— What  an  escape  Jos  had  hail !  and  she  described 
the  alrcaily  well-known  love-iiassages  l>etween  Rebecca  and  the  Col- 
lector of  Boggley  Wollah. 

It  was  not,  however,  Mr.  Sedley's  wrath  which  Dobbin  feared,  ao 
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much  as  that  of  the  other  parent  conceraed,  and  he  owned  that  he 
had  a  very  considerable  doubt  and  anxiety  respecting  the  behaviour 
of  the  blaek-browed  old  tyrant  of  a  Russia  merchant  in  Russell  Square, 
fie  has  forbidden  the  match  peremptorily,  Dobbin  tliought.  He  knew 
what  a  savage  determined  man  Osbome  was,  and  how  be  stuck  by 
his  word,  "  The  only  chance  Geoi^  has  of  reconcilement,"  argued 
his  friend,  "  is  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  coming  campaign.  If 
he  dies  they  both  go  together.  If  he  &ils  in  distinction^ what  then  ? 
He  has  some  money  from  his  motlier,  I  liave  heard — enough  to  pur- 
chase his  majority^or  he  must  Bell  out  and  go  and  dig  in  Canada, 
or  rough  it  in  a  cotta^  in  the  country."  With  such  a  partner  Dobbin 
thought  he  would  not  inind  Siberia — and,  strange  to  say,  this  absurd 
and  utterly  imprudent  young  fellow  never  for  a  moment  considered 
that  the  want  of  means  to  keep  a  nice  carriage  and  horses,  and  of  an 
income  which  should  enable  its  [Nissessors  to  entertain  their  friends 
gent«etly,  ought  to  operate  as  bare  to  the  union  of  George  and  Miss 
S«Iley. 

It  was  these  weighty  considerations  which  made  him  think  too 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible.  Was  he 
anxious  himself,  I  wonder,  to  liave  it  overl — as  people,  when  death 
has  occurred,  like  to  press  foru-anl  the  funeral,  or  when  a  imrting  is 
resolved  upon,  hasten  it.  It  is  certain  that  Mr,  Dol)bin,  liaving  taken 
the  matter  in  liand,  was  most  extraorilinarily  eager  in  the  conduct  of 
it.  He  urgeil  on  George  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  :  he  showed 
the  chances  of  reconciliation  with  his  father,  which  a  &voiuublc  mention 
of  his  name  in  the  Giizette  mnet  bring  about  Ifneed  were  he  would 
go  himself  and  brave  both  tlie  fathers  in  the  business.  At  all  events, 
he  besought  George  to  go  through  with  it  before  the  orders  came, 
which  everybody  expiectcJ,  for  the  departure  of  the  regiment  from 
England  on  foreign  service;. 

Bent  upon  these  hymeneal  projects,  and  with  the  applause  anri 
conaent  of  Mrs.  Seilley,  who  did  not  care  to  break  the  mutter  person- 
ally to  her  husband,  Mr.  Dobbin  went  to  seek  John  Seilley  at  his 
house  of  call  in  tiie  City,  the  Tapioca  Coffce-House,  where,  since  his 
own  offices  were  shut  up,  and  fate  hwl  overtaken  him,  the  i)oor  broken- 
down  old  gentleman  used  to  betake  himself  daily,  and  write  letters  and 
receive  them,  and  tic  them  up  into  mysterious  bundles,  several  of 
which  he  carried  in  the  Hajis  of  his  coat.  I  don't  know  anything  more 
dismal  than  that  business  and  bustle  and  mystery  of  a  ruined  man  : 
those  letters  from  the  wealthy  which  he  shows  you :  those  worn  greasy 
documents  promiiiing  sujijiort  and  offering  condolence  which  he  places 
wistfully  before  you,  and  on  which  he  builds  his  hopes  of  restoration 
anil  future  fortune.  My  Moved  readier  has  no  doubt  in  the  course 
of  his  experience  been  waylaid  by  many  aucli  a  luckless  companion. 
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He  takes  vou  mto  the  comer ;  he  baa  his  bundle  of  papen  out  of  his 
gaping  coat  pocket ;  and  the  tape  off,  and  tbe  atring  in  his  month, 
and  the  favourite  letters  selected  and  laid  before  jroa ;  and  who  does 
not  know  the  sad  eager  half-orazy  look  which  he  fixes  on  you  with 
his  hopeless  eyes  t 

Changed  into  a  man  of  this  sort,  Dobbin  found  the  once  florid, 
jovial,  and  prosperous  Jolin  Scdley.  His  coat,  that  used  to  be  so 
glossy  and  trim,  was  wliite  at  the  seams,  and  the  buttons  showed 
the  copper.  His  face  had  fallen  in,  an<l  was  unshorn ;  his  Mil  and 
neckcloth  hung  limp  under  his  bagging  waistcoat.  When  he  used 
to  treat  the  boys  in  old  days  at  a  cofTec-house,  he  would  shout  and 
lau^  louder  than  anybody  there,  and  have  all  the  waiters  skipping 
round  him ;  it  waa  quite  painful  to  see  how  humble  and  civil  he 
was  to  John  of  the  Tapioi'a,  a  blear-eyed  old  attendant  in  dingy 
stockings  and  cmcked  puinp»,  whose  business  it  was  to  serve  glasses 
of  wafcrti,  and  biimi>eis  of  ink  in  pewter,  and  slices  of  paper  to  the 
frequenters  of  this  dreary  house  of  entertainment,  where  nothing 
else  accmcl  to  be  consumetl.  As  for  William  Dobbin,  whom  he 
had  tipped  repeatedly  in  his  youth,  and  who  had  been  the  old 
gentleman's  butt  on  a  thousand  occasions,  old  Sedle;  gave  his  hand 
to  him  in  a  very  hesitating  humble  manner  now,  and  called  him 
"  Sir."  A  fechng  of  shame  and  remorse  took  possession  of  William 
Dobbin  as  tlic  broken  old  man  so  received  and  adilressed  him,  as  if 
he  himself  had  been  somehow  guilty  of  tbe  misfortunes  which  had 
brought  Sedley  so  low. 

"  I  am  very  glail  to  see  yon,  Captain  Dobbin,  sir,"  says  he, 
after  a  skulking  look  or  two  at  his  visitor  (whose  lanky  Sgui«  and 
militaiy  appeamnce  caused  some  excitement  likewise  to  twinkle  in 
the  blear  eyes  of  the  waiter  in  the  rracke<l  dancing  pumps,  and 
awakened  the  old  lady  in  blai^k,  who  doze<l  among  the  mouldy  old 
coffee-cups  in  the  bar).  "  How  is  the  worthy  alderman,  and  my 
lady,  your  excellent  m<Jllier,  sir  ? "  He  looked  round  at  the  waiter 
as  he  said,  "  My  lady,"  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Hark  ye,  John,  I  have 
friends  still,  and  persons  of  rank  and  reputation,  too."  "  Are  you 
come  to  do  anything  in  my  way,  sir?  My  young  friends  Dale  and 
Spiggot  do  all  my  business  for  me  now,  until  my  new  otlices  axe 
ready ;  for  I'm  only  here  temporarily,  you  know.  Captain.  What 
can  we  do  for  you,  sirT     Will  you  like  to  take  anytliingl" 

Dobbin,  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  stuttering,  protested 
that  he  was  not  in  the  leaat  hungrj-  or  thirety ;  that  he  ha<l  no 
business  to  transact ;  tliat  he  only  came  to  ask  if  Mr.  Sedley  was 
well,  and  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend ;  and,  he  added,  witii 
a  desperate  i)erversion  of  truth,  "  My  mother  is  very  well^that  is, 
she's  been  very  unwell,  and  is  only  waiting  for  the  firet  fine  day  to 
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go  out  and  call  upon  Mre.  Sedley.  How  is  Mre.  Sedley,  sir  ]  I  hope 
she's  quite  well."  And  here  he  paused,  reflecting  on  his  own  consum- 
mate hypocrisy ;  for  the  day  was  as  fine,  and  the  sunshine  aa  bright, 
as  it  ever  b  in  Coffin  Court,  where  tiie  Tapioca  Coff'ee-HouBe  is 
situated  :  and  Mr.  Dobbin  remembered  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Scdiey 
himself  only  an  hour  before,  liaving  driven  Osbome  down  to  Fidham 
in  his  gig,  and  leil  him  there  tete-a-tete  nith  Misa  Amelia. 

"  My  wife  will  be  very  happy  to  see  her  ladysliip,"  Sedley 
replied,  pulhng  out  his  papers.  "  I've  a  very  kind  letter  here 
from  your  father,  sir,  and  beg  my  respectful  compliments  to  liim. 
Lady  D.  will  find  us  in  rather  a  smaller  house  than  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  our  ftiends  in ;  but  it's  snug,  and  the  change  of 
air  does  good  to  my  ilaughter,  who  was  suffering  in  town  rather^ — 
you  remember  little  Emmy,  sir? — yes,  sufiering  a  good  deal."  The 
old  gentleman's  eyes  were  wandering  as  he  sftoke,  and  he  was  thinking  - 
of  something  else,  as  he  sate  thnuniuing  on  lib  papers  and  fumbliug 
at  the  worn  red  tape. ;     . 

"  You're  a  military  man,"  he  went  on ;  "I  ask  you.  Bill 
Dobbin,  could  any  man  ever  have  siicctdatcd  upon  the  return  of 
that  Corsican  scotmdrel  from  Elba  I  When  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  here  luet  year,  and  we  gave  'em  that  dinner  in  the  City,  sir,  and 
we  saw  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  the  flrcworks,  and  the  Chinese 
bridge  in  St.  James's  Park,  could  any  sensible  man  supjKiee  tliat 
peace  wasn't  really  concluded,  after  we'd  actiLally  sung  Te  Drum  for 
it,  sir?  I  ask  you,  William,  could  I  suppose  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  a  daomed  traitor— a  traitor,  and  nothing  nioreT  I 
don't  mince  words — a  double-foced  infernal  traitor  and  schemer,  who 
meant  to  have  his  son-in-law  back  uU  along.  And  I  say  that  tlic 
escape  of  Boncy  from  Elba  was  a  damnetl  imposition  and  plot,  sir, 
in  wliich  half  the  powers  of  Europe  were  concerned,  to  bring  the 
funils  down,  and  to  ruin  this  country.  That's  why  I'm  here,  William, 
That's  why  my  name's  in  the  Gazette.  Why,  sir?— because  I 
tnist«d  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Regpnt.  Look  here. 
Look  at  my  papers.  Lo<)k  what  the  funds  were  on  the  1st  of 
March — what  the  French  fives  were  when  I  bought  for  the  account. 
And  what  they're  at  now.  There  was  collusion,  sir,  or  tliat  villain 
never  wouht  have  escajied.  Where  was  the  English  Commissioner 
who  allowed  him  to  f;ct  away  1  He  ought  to  be  shot,  sir — brought 
to  a  court-martial,  and  siiot,  by  Jove." 

"We're  going  to  hunt  Bnney  out,  sir,"  Dobbin  said,  rather 
alarmed  at  the  furj-  of  the  old  man,  the  veins  of  whose  forehead 
began  to  swell,  and  who  sate  drumming  his  papers  with  his  clenched 
fist.  "  We  are  going  to  hunt  him  out,  sir^the  Duke's  in  Belgium 
already,  and  wc  expect  marching  onlera  every  day." 
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go  out  and  call  upon  Mrs.  Sedley.  How  is  Mrs.  Se<llef,  sirl  I  hope 
abe'a  quite  well."  And  here  he  paused,  reflecting  on  hie  own  coneum- 
mat«  hypocrisy ;  for  the  (lay  was  as  fine,  and  tlie  Bunsliine  as  bright, 
aa  it  ever  is  in  Coffin  Court,  where  the  Tapioca  Coffee-Houae  is 
situated  :  and  Mr.  Dobbin  remembered  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Sedley 
himself  only  an  hour  before,  liaviug  driven  Osborne  down  to  Fulliam 
in  his  gig,  and  left  him  there  tete-a-tete  with  Miss  Amelia, 

"  My  wife  will  be  very  happy  to  see  her  ladyship,"  Sedley 
replied,  pulling  out  his  papers.  "  I've  a  very  kind  letter  here 
from  your  father,  sir,  and  beg  my  respectful  comphments  to  him. 
Lady  D.  will  find  u«  in  rather  a  smaller  house  than  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  receive  our  friends  in  ;  but  it's  snug,  and  the  change  of 
air  does  good  to  my  daughter,  who  was  suffering  in  town  mthcr — 
you  remember  little  Emmy,  sir? — yes,  sufiering  a  good  deal."  The 
old  gentleman's  eyes  were  wandering  as  he  spoke,  and  he  was  tliinking 
of  something  else,  as  he  sate  thrumming  on  his  papers  and  fumbling 
at  the  worn  red  tape. ; 

"  You're  a  military  man,"  he  went  on ;  "I  ask  you,  Bill 
Dobbin,  coidd  any  man  ever  liave  speculated  upon  the  return  of 
that  Oorsican  scoundrel  f.-om  Elbat  When  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  here  last  year,  and  we  gave  'em  that  dinner  in  the  City,  sir,  and 
we  saw  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  tjie  fireworks,  and  the  Chinese 
bridge  in  St.  James's  Park,  could  any  sensible  man  suppose  tliat 
peace  wasn't  really  concluded,  after  we'd  actually  sung  Te  Dettm  for 
it,  sirl  I  ask  you,  'William,  could  I  suppose  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  a  damned  traitor — a  traibir,  and  nothing  morel  I 
don't  mince  words — a  double-&ceil  infernal  traitor  and  schemer,  who 
meant  te  have  his  son-in-law  back  all  along.  And  I  say  that  the 
escape  of  Bouey  from  Elba  was  a  damned  imposition  and  plot,  sir, 
in  which  half  the  powers  of  Europe  were  concerned,  to  bring  the 
fimds  down,  and  to  ruin  this  country.  That's  why  I'm  here,  WilUam. 
That's  why  my  name's  in  the  Gazette.  Why,  sir?— because  I 
tnieted  the  Eniperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Regent  Look  here. 
Look  at  my  papers.  Look  what  the  tiinds  were  on  the  1st  of 
March — what  the  French  fives  were  when  I  bought  for  the  account. 
And  what  they're  at  now.  There  was  collusion,  sir,  or  tliat  villain 
never  would  have  escaped.  Where  was  the  English  Commissioner 
who  allowed  him  to  get  away  1  He  ought  to  be  shot,  sir — broiiglit 
to  a  comt-martial,  and  shot,  by  Jove." 

"  We're  going  to  hunt  Boney  out,  sir,"  Dobbin  said,  rather 
alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  old  man,  the  veins  of  whose  forehead 
began  to  swell,  and  who  sato  dnunming  his  papere  with  his  clenclied 
fist.  "  We  are  going  to  hunt  him  out,  sir — the  Duke's  in  Belgium 
already,  and  wc  expect  marching  orders  every  day." 
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■1  upoD  Mra.  Setlley.     How  is  Mrs.  Sedlcy,  bit  t     I  hope 
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J  left  him  tliere  Ute^tete  with  Mina  Amelia. 

J  will  be  very  happy  to  see  her  ladyship,"  Sedley 
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er,  sir,  and  beg  vay  respectful  compliments  to  him. 
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i>wr  friends  in ;  but  it's  sni^,  and  the  change  of 
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go  out  and  call  upon  Mtb.  Sedley .  How  is  Ure.  Sedlcy,  mt  I  hope 
Bhe'a  quite  well,"  And  here  he  pauseil,  reflecting  on  his  own  consum- 
mate hypocrisy ;  for  tlie  day  was  as  fine,  and  the  sunshine  as  bright, 
as  it  ever  is  in  Coffin  Court,  where  the  Tapioca  Oofiee-Houee  is 
situated  :  and  Mr,  Dobbin  remembered  that  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Sedley 
himself  only  an  hour  before,  having  driven  Osbome  down  to  Fulham 
in  his  gig,  and  left  him  there  ttU-A-tSte  with  Miss  Amelia. 

"  My  wife  will  be  very  happy  to  see  her  ladyship,"  Sedley 
replied,  pulling  out  his  papers.  "I've  a  very  kind  letter  here 
from  your  father,  sir,  and  beg  my  respectful  compliments  to  him. 
Lady  T>.  will  find  us  in  rather  a  smaller  house  than  we  were  accua- 
tomed  to  receive  our  friends  in ;  but  it's  snug,  and  the  change  of 
air  does  good  to  my  daughter,  wlio  was  suffering  in  town  rather — 
you  remember  little  Emmy,  sirl — yes,  suffering  a  good  deal"  The 
old  gentleman's  eyes  were  wandering  as  he  K[>oke,  and  he  was  thinking  ■ 
of  something  else,  as  he  8at«  thrumming  on  his  papers  and  fumbling 
at  the  worn  red  tape. ; 

" You're  a  mihtary  man,"  he  went  on ;  "I  ask  you,  Bill 
Dobbin,  could  any  man  ever  have  siieciikled  upon  the  return  of 
that  Corsican  scouudrel  f.-om  Elba?  Wiien  the  allied  sovereigns 
were  here  last  year,  and  we  gave  'em  tliat  dinner  in  the  City,  sir,  and 
we  saw  the  Temple  of  ConeonI,  and  the  fireworks,  and  the  Chinese 
bridge  in  St.  James's  Park,  coiiM  any  sensible  man  sufipoBe  that 
peace  wasn't  really  concluded,  after  we'd  actually  sung  2'e  Deum  for 
it,  sir?  I  ask  you,  William,  could  I  suppose  that  the  £mi)eror  of 
Austria  was  a  damned  traitor — a  traitor,  and  nothing  morel  I 
don't  mince  words — a  double-tac«l  infernal  traitor  an<l  schemer,  who 
meant  to  have  his  son-in-law  back  all  along.  And  I  say  that  the 
escape  of  Boney  from  Ellw  was  a  damned  imposition  and  plot,  sir, 
in  which  half  the  powers  of  Europe  were  concerned,  l^>  bring  the 
funds  down,  and  to  ruin  tliis  country.  That's  why  I'm  here,  William. 
That's  why  niy  name's  in  the  Gazette.  Why,  sir!— bet-ause  I 
tnistcd  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Regent  Look  here. 
Look  at  my  pai>en.  Look  what  the  funils  were  on  the  1st  of 
March — what  the  French  fives  were  when  I  bought  for  the  aeeount. 
And  what  they're  at  now.  There  was  collusion,  sir,  or  that  villain 
never  would  have  C3caj)eil.  Where  was  the  English  Commissioner 
who  allowol  him  to  get  away  ?  He  ought  to  be  shot,  sir — brouglit 
to  a  court-martial,  and  shot,  by  Jove." 

"  We're  going  to  hunt  Boney  out,  sir,"  Dobbin  said,  rather 
alarmed  at  the  fury  of  the  old  man,  the  veins  of  whose  forehead 
began  to  swell,  and  who  sate  drumming  his  papers  with  his  clenched 
fist.  "  We  are  going  to  hunt  him  out,  sir— the  Duke's  in  Belgium 
tixeady,  and  we  expect  marching  orders  every  day." 
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"  Give  him  no  quarter.    Bring  bock  the  vill&iii'B  head,  sir.    Shoot 

the  coward  down,  sir,"  Sedley  roared.    "  I'd  enlist  mj«elf,  by ; 

but  Tm  a  bruken  old  man— mined  by  that  damned  nxiuitdrel — and 
by  a  parcel  of  swindlinir  thieves  in  this  countiy  whom  I  made,  sir, 
and  who  are  roiling  in  their  carriagee  now,"  he  added,  with  a  break 

Dobbin  was  not  a  little  affected  by  the  sight  of  this  once  kind  old 
friend,  cnute<)  alninrit  with  roiBfortuDe  and  raving  with  eenile  anger. 
Pity  the  CiUen  ^ntleman  :  you  to  whom  money  and  &ir  repute  are 
the  chiefest  good :  and  so,  surely,  are  they  in  Vanity  Fair. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  there  are  Bome  viperB  that  you  warm,  and 
they  sting  you  afterwards.  There  are  some  b^gnis  that  you  put  on 
horaebock,  and  they're  the  first  to  ride  you  down.  You  know  whom 
I  mean,  William  Dubbin,  my  boy.  I  mean  a  purse-proud  villain  in 
Russell  S^iuire,  whom  I  knew  without  a  shilling,  and  whom  I  pray 
and  hope  to  see  a  be^nir  as  he  was  when  I  befriended  him." 

"  I  have  liean.I  something  of  this,  sir,  from  my  ftieiKl  George," 
Dobbin  said,  anxious  to  come  to  his  point.  "  The  quarrel  between 
you  and  his  father  has  cut  him  up  a  great  deal,  sir.  Indeed,  I'm 
the  bearer  of  n  message  from  him." 

"  Oh,  tknt's  your  errand,  is  it  ?  "  crie<l  the  old  man,  jumping  up. 
"  What !  perlia|)s  he  condoles  with  me,  does  he  1  Very  kind  of  him, 
the  stiff-hncked  prig,  with  his  dandified  airs  and  West  End  swagger. 
He's  hankering  nliout  my  house,  is  he  still  ?  If  my  son  had  the 
courage  of  a  man,  he'd  shoot  him.  He's  as  big  a  Tillain  as  his  father. 
I  won't  have  his  naiue  mentioned  in  my  house.  I  curee  the  day  that 
ever  I  let  him  into  it ;  and  I'd  rather  see  n»y  daughter  dead  at  my 
feet  than  married  to  him." 

"His  father's  harshness  is  not  George's  fault,  sir.  Your 
daughter's  love  for  liim  is  as  much  your  <loing  as  his.  Who  are 
you,  that  you  are  to  play  with  two  young  people's  affections  and 
break  their  hearts  at  your  will  ? " 

"  Recollect  it's  not  his  father  that  breaks  the  match  off,"  old 
Sedley  crieil  out.  "  It's  I  that  forbid  it.  That  Suuily  and  mine  are 
separated  for  ever.  I'm  iiillen  low,  but  not  so  low  na  that :  no,  no. 
And  so  you  may  tell  the  whole  race— son,  am!  father,  and  sisters, 
and  all." 

"  It's  my  belief,  sir,  that  you  have  not  the  power  or  the  right  to 
separate  those  two,"  Dobbin  answered  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  and  that  If 
you  don't  give  your  daughter  your  consent  it  will  be  her  duty  to 
marry  without  it.  There's  no  reason  she  should  die  or  live  miserably 
because  you  are  wrong-headed.  To  my  thinking,  she's  just  as  much 
married  as  if  the  banns  had  been  read  in  all  the  churches  in  London. 
And  what  better  answer  can  there  be  to  Osborne's  charges  against 
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you,  sa  chargea  there  are,  than  that  his  eon  claims  to  enter  your 
iuailj  and  marry  your  daughter  1 " 

A  light  of  something  hke  satis&ction  seemed  to  break  over  old 
Sedley  as  this  point  was  put  to  him :  but  he  still  pereisted  that 
with  his  consent  the  marriage  between  Amelia  and  George  should 
never  taVe  place. 

"We  must  do  it  without,"  Dobbin  said,  smiling,  and  tolil  Mr. 
Sedley,  as  lie  hiul  told  Mra.  Sedley  in  the  day,  before,  the  story  of 
Rebecca's  elopement  with  Captain  Crawley.  It  evidently  amused 
the  old  gentleman.  "  You're  terrible  fellows,  you  Captains,"  said  he, 
tying  up  hia  papers  ;  and  bis  taec  wore  something  like  a  smile  upon 
it,  to  the  aatonisliment  of  tlie  blear-eyed  waiter  who  now  entered, 
and  hod  never  seen  such  an  expression  upon  Sedley's  countenance 
since  he  hail  iise<l  the  dismal  cotl'ee-houee. 

The  iden  of  hitting  his  enemy  Osborne  such  a  blow  snothetl, 
perhaps,  the  old  gentlemwi :  and,  their  collmjUy  presently  ending, 
he  and  Dobbin  parted  pretty  good  fnends. 

**  My  sisters  say  she  has  diamonds  as  big  as  jiigeons'  eggs,"  George 
aud,  laughing.  "  How  they  must  set  oft'  her  complexion  !  A  perfect 
illumination  it  must  be  when  her  jewels  arc  on  her  no^k.  Her  Jet- 
black  hair  is  as  curly  as  Sambo's.  I  dare  say  she  wore  a  noee-ring 
when  she  went  to  court ;  and  with  a  plume  of  feathers  in  her  top- 
knot she  would  look  a  perfect  Belle  Sanvage." 

George,  in  cunversation  with  Amelia,  was  mllying  the  appearance 
of  a  young  lady  of  whom  his  &tl)cr  ond  sisters  had  hitoly  made  tlic 
acquaintance,  and  who  was  an  object  of  vast  rexpect  to  the  Russell 
Square  family.  She  was  refiorted  to  have  I  don't  know  how  many 
plantations  in  the  West  Indies  j  a  deal  of  money  in  the  funds ;  and 
three  stars  to  her  name  in  the  East  Indiji  stotkholdcis'  list.  She  liad 
a  mansion  in  Surrey,  and  a  house  in  Portland  Place.  The  name  of 
the  rich  West  India  heiress  had  been  mentioned  with  applause  in  the 
Morning  P'mt.  Mrs.  Haggistoun,  Colonel  Haggistoun's  widow,  her 
relative,  "  chaperoneil "  her,  and  kept  her  house.  She  was  just  from 
school,  where  sJie  luul  completed  her  education,  ami  George  aud  his 
sisters  had  met  her  at  an  evening  party  at  old  Hidker's  house, 
Devonshire  Plat'C  (Hulker,  Bullock,  &  Co.  were  long  the  correspond- 
ents of  her  houw!  in  the  West  Indies),  and  the  girls  had  made  the 
most  cordial  tidvaiiees  to  her,  which  the  heiress  haA  received  with 
great  good-hnmiiur.  An  orphan  in  her  position — with  her  money — 
so  interesting  I  the  Misses  Osborne  said.  They  were  full  of  their  new 
friend  when  they  returned  from  tlie  Hulker  UiU  to  Misa  Wirt,  their 
companion ;  they  bad  made  arrangements  for  continually  meeting,  and 
hod  the  carriage  and  drove  to  see  her  the  very  next  day.     Mrs. 
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Haggistouti,  Colonel  Ha^^toun's  widow,  a  relatitm  of  Lord  Binkie, 
aod  always  talking  of  him,  struck  the  detir  unaophisticftted  giris  as 
rather  haughty,  and  too  much  inclined  to  talk  about  her  great  rda- 
tions :  but  Rhoda  was  everything  they  could  wish — the  frankeet, 
kindest,  moet  agreeable  creature — wanting  a  little  polish,  but  ao  good- 
natureil.     The  girls  Christian-named  each  other  at  once. 

"  You  should  hare  seen  her  drese  for  court,  Emmy,"  Oebome 
crieil,  laughing.  "  She  came  to  my  sisters  to  show  it  off,  before  the 
was  presented  in  etate  by  my  Lady  Binlde,  the  Haggistoun's  kins- 
woman. Slie's  related  to  every  one,  that  Ha^istoun.  Her  diamonds 
blazed  out  like  Vauxholl  on  the  night  we  were  there.  (Do  you 
remember  Yauxhall,  Emmy,  and  Joe  singing  to  his  dearest  diddle 
diddle  darling  1)  Diamonds  and  mahogany,  my  dear  I  think  what  an 
advantageous  contrast — and  the  white  feathers  in  her  hair — I  mean 
in  her  wool.  Slie  had  earrings  like  chandeliers ;  you  might  have 
lighted  'em  up,  by  Jove— and  a  yellow  satin  train  that  etreeled  after 
her  like  the  tail  of  a  comet." 

"  How  old  is  she  ? "  asked  Emmy,  to  whom  George  was  rattling 
away  regarding  tliis  dark  paragon,  on  the  morning  of  their  reunion — 
rattling  away  as  no  other  man  in  the  world  surely  could. 

"  Why,  the  Black  Princess,  though  she  has  only  just  left  school, 
must  he  two  or  three  and  twenty.  And  you  should  see  the  hand  she 
writes  !  Mrs.  Colonel  Hoggistoun  usually  writes  her  letters,  but  in  a 
moment  of  confidence,  she  put  pen  to  paper  for  my  sisters ;  she  spelt 
satin  satting,  and  Saint  James's,  Saint  Jams." 

"Why,  eurely  it  must  be  Miss  Swartz,  the  parlour  boarder," 
Emmy  said,  remembering  that  good-natured  young  mulatto  girl,  who 
had  been  so  hysterically  affected  when  Amelia  left  Miss  Pinkerton's 
academy. 

"  The  very  name,"  George  said.  "  Her  lather  was  a  German  Jew 
— a  slave-owner  they  say— connected  with  the  Cannibal  Islands  in 
some  way  or  other.  He  died  lost  year,  and  Miss  Pinkerton  has 
finished  her  education.  She  can  play  two  pieces  on  the  piano ;  she 
knows  three  songs ;  she  can  write  when  Mrs.  Haggistoun  is  by  to  spell 
for  her ;  and  Jane  and  Maria  already  have  got  to  love  her  as  a  sister." 

"  I  wish  they  would  have  loveii  me,"  said  Emmy  wistfully. 
"  They  were  always  very  cold  to  me." 

"  My  dear  child,  they  would  liave  lovetl  you  if  you  liad  had  two 
hundred  thousand  jKiunds,"  George  replied.  "  That  is  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up.  Ours  is  a  ready-money  society. 
We  live  among  bankers  and  City  big-wigs,  and  Iw  hanged  to  them, 
and  every  man,  as  he  talks  to  you,  is  jingling  his  guineas  in  his  pocket. 
There  is  tliat  jackass  Frol  Bullock  is  going  to  marry  Maria— there's 
Qoldmore,  the  East  India  Director,  there's  Dipley,  in  the  tallow 
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trade — our  trade,"  George  stud,  with  an  uncaay  ktigh  and  a  bluBb. 
"  Curee  the  whole  pack  of  money-grubbing  vul^rians  !  I  fall  asleep 
at  their  great  heavy  dinners.  I  feel  afihamml  in  my  father's  great 
Btupid  parties.  I've  been  acciiBtomed  to  live  with  gentlemen,  and 
men  of  the  world  and  iaehion,  Emmy,  not  with  a  parcel  of  turtle-fed 
tradesmen.  Dear  little  woman,  you  are  the  only  pcreon  of  our  set 
who  ever  looke<l,  or  thought,  or  epoke  like  a  lady :  and  you  do  it 
because  you're  an  angel  and  can't  help  it.  Don't  remonetrate.  You 
are  the  only  lady.  Didn't  Miss  Crawley  remark  it,  who  has  lived 
in  the  best  company  in  Europe  J  And  aa  for  Crawley,  of  the  Life 
Guards,  hang  it,  he's  a.  fine  fellow  :  and  I  like  him  for  marrj'ing  the 
girl  he  had  chosen." 

Amelia  admired  Mr.  Crawley  very  much,  too,  for  this ;  and 
trusted  Kebecca  would  be  happy  with  him,  and  hoped  (with  a  laugh) 
Jos  would  be  consoled.  And  bo  the  pair  went  on  prattling,  as  in 
quite  early  days.  Amelia's  confidence  being  perfectly  restored  to  her, 
though  she  expressed  a  great  deal  of  pretty  jealousy  about  Miss  Swartz, 
and  professed  to  be  dreadfully  frightened — like  a  hypocrite  as  she  was 
— Iwt  George  should  foi^t  her  for  the  heiress  and  her  money  and  her 
estates  in  Saint  Eitt's.  But  the  fact  is,  she  was  a  great  <lral  too  jiappy 
to  have  fears  or  doubts  or  missivings  of  any  sort :  and  having  George 
at  her  side  again,  was  not  afraid  of  any  heiress  or  beauty,  or  indeed 
of  any  sort  of  danger. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  came  back  in  the  afternoon  to  these  people 
--which  he  did  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  them — it  did  his 
heart  good  to  see  how  Amelia  had  grown  young  again — how  she 
laughed,  and  chirped,  and  sang  fiimiUar  old  songs  at  the  piano,  which 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  bell  from  without  proclaiming  Mr. 
Sedley's  return  from  the  City,  before  whom  George  received  a  signal 
to  retreat. 

Beyond  the  first  smile  of  recognition — and  even  that  was  an 
hypocrisy,  for  she  thought  his  arrival  rather  provoking— Miss  Sedley 
did  not  once  notice  Dobbin  diuing  his  visit.  But  he  waa  content, 
BO  that  he  saw  her  happy ;  and  thankful  to  have  been  the  means  of 
making  her  so. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  QUARREL  ABOUT  AN  HEIRESS 

E~  TE  may  be  felt  for  any  young  Iwlf  endowed  with  sudi  qualities 
as  Mies  Swartz  possessed ;  and  a  great  dKom  of  ambitjon 
eiitere^l  iuto  old  Mr,  Osborne's  soul,  which  she  was  to  realise. 
He  encouraged,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  triendlinees,  liis 
daiigliters'  ainiiible  attachment  to  the  young  heiress,  and  protested 
that  it  gave  him  the  sincerest  pleaaure  aa  a  father  to  see  the  love  of 
his  girls  so  well  diHposed. 

"  Yon  won't  find,"  he  would  say  to  Misa  Rhoda,  "  that  splendour 
anil  rank  to  wliieh  you  arc  accustomed  at  tlie  West  End,  my  dear 
Miss,  at  our  humWc  mansion  in  Russell  Square.  My  daughteta  are 
plain,  disinterested  girls,  but  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  pkce,  and 
they've  conceived  an  attachment  for  you  which  does  them  honour — 
I  say,  which  dues  them  honour.  I'm  a  plain,  simple,  Inimble  British 
rocTcbant^an  honest  one,  as  my  respected  friends  Hulker  and  Bullock 
will  vouch,  who  were  tlie  corres)]ondents  of  your  lat«  lamented  &ther. 
Yoult  find  us  a  unit^,  simple,  happy,  and  I  think  I  may  aay 
respeeteil,  family — a  plain  table,  a  plain  people,  but  a  warm  welcome, 
ray  dear  Miss  Rhoda— Kliodo,  let  me  say,  for  my  heart  warms  to 
yon,  it  does  really.  I'm  a  fraiik  man,  and  I  like  you.  A  glass  of 
champagne  !     Hicks,  cliampngne  to  Miss  Swartz." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  old  Osborne  believed  all  he  said,  and 
that  the  girls  were  quite  earnest  in  their  protestations  of  affection 
for  Miss  Swarta,  People  in  Vanity  Fair  fasten  on  to  rich  folks 
quite  naturally.  If  the  simplest  people  are  dispose<l  to  look  not  a 
little  kindly  on  great  Prosperity  (for  I  defy  any  member  of  the 
British  public  t<>  say  that  the  notion  of  Wealth  has  not  something 
awful  and  pleasing  to  him  ;  and  you,  if  you  are  told  that  the  man 
next  you  at  dinner  luis  got  half  a  milhon,  not  to  look  at  him  with 
a  certain  interest)  ; — if  the  simple  look  benevolently  on  money,  bow 
much  more  do  your  old  woridlings  regard  it !  Their  uftVctions  rush 
out  to  meet  and  welcome  money.  Their  kind  Bentinicnts  awaken 
spontaneously  towanis  the  interesting  possessors  of  it.  I  know  some 
reapoetahle  i)eople  wiio  don't  conaider  themselves  at  liberty  to  indulge 
in  friendaliip  for  any  individual  who  has  not  a  certain  competency. 
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or  place  in  society.  They  give  a  loose  to  tlieir  fedings  on  proper 
occosiuna.  And  tlie  proof  is,  tliat  the  major  part  of  the  Oebonie 
&iiiily,  who  had  not,  in  fifteen  yeare,  been  able  to  get  up  a  hearty 
regard  for  Amelia  Sedley,  beciuDe  as  fond  of  Miss  Swurtz  in  the 
course  of  a  single  evening  aa  the  most  romantic  advocate  of  triend- 
eliip  at  first  sight  could  desire. 

What  a  match  for  George  she'll  be  (the  eietcre  and  Miss  Wirt 
agreed),  and  how  much  letter  than  that  insignificant  little  Amelia ! 
Such  a  dashing  young  fellow  as  he  is,  with  hia  good  looks,  niuk,  and 
accomplishments,  would  be  the  very  husband  for  her.  Visions  of 
balls  in  Portland  Place,  presentations  at  Court,  and  introductions 
to  half  the  peerage,  filled  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies ;  who  talked 
of  nothing  but  George  and  his  grand  aetinaintances  to  tlieir  beloved 
new  friend. 

Old  Osborne  thought  she  would  be  a  great  match,  too,  for  hia 
son.  He  should  leave  the  army ;  he  should  go  into  Parliament ;  he 
should  cut  a  ligui-e  in  the  feshion  and  in  the  state.  His  blood  boiled 
with  honest  British  exidtation,  as  he  saw  the  name  of  Osborne  en- 
nobled in  the  person  of  Ills  son,  and  thought  that  he  might  be  the 
progenitor  of  a  glorious  line  of  baronets.  He  workcii  in  the  City 
and  on  'Change,  until  he  knew  everytliing  relating  to  the  fortune  of 
the  heiress,  how  her  money  was  pjuceil,  and  where  Jier  estates  lay. 
Young  Fred  Bullock,  one  of  his  cJiief  informants,  would  have  liked 
to  Diake  a  bid  for  her  himself  (it  was  so  the  young  lianker  expressed 
it),  only  he  was  booked  to  Maria  Oaborue.  But  not  being  able  to 
secure  her  as  a  wife,  the  diainterest*"!  Fred  quite  approved  of  her  aa 
a  sister-in-law.  "  Let  George  cut  in  directly  and  win  licr,"  was  his 
advice.     "  Strike  while  tlie  iron's  hot,  you  know — while  she's  fresh 

to  the  town  ;  in  a  few  weeks  some  d fellow  from  the  West  End 

will  come  in  with  a  title  and  a  rotten  rent-roll  and  cut  all  us  City 
men  out,  as  Lord  Fltznifus  did  last  year  with  Miss  Groiniim,  who 
was  actually  engaged  to  Podder,  of  Podder  &  Bro«Ti'a,  The  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better,  Mr.  Osborne  ;  them's  my  sentiments,"  the  wag 
said  ;  though,  wlien  Osborne  had  left  the  bank  parlom',  Mr.  Bullock 
remembered  Amelia,  and  what  a  pretty  girl  she  was,  and  how 
attached  to  George  Osborne ;  and  he  gave  up  at  least  t«ii  seconils 
of  his  valuable  time  to  regretting  tlie  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
tliat  unlucky  young  woman. 

While  thus  George  Osborne's  good  feelings,  and  his  good  friend 
and  genius,  Dobbin,  were  carrying  back  the  tninnt  to  Amelia's  feet, 
George's  parent  and  sisters  were  arranging  this  splendid  match  for 
him,  which  they  never  dreamed  he  would  resist. 

When  the  elder  Osborne  gave  what  he  called  "  a  Jiint,"  tliere 
was  no  possibility  for  tlie  most  obtuee  to  mistake  liis  meaning.     He 
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called  kicking  a  footman  downataiis,  a  hint  to  the  latt«r  to  leave  Iub 
aerrice.  With  his  uBual  frankness  and  delicacy  he  told  Mra  Haggis- 
toun  that  he  would  give  her  a  cheque  for  five  thousand  pounds  on 
the  ilay  his  aon  was  married  to  her  ward ;  and  called  that  propoeil 
a  hint,  and  considered  it  a  very  dexterous  piece  of  diplomacy.  He 
gave  George  finally  such  another  hint  regarding  the  heiress;  and 
ontereii  him  to  many  her  out  of  hand,  as  be  would  have  ordered  his 
butler  to  draw  a  cork,  or  his  clerk  to  write  a  letter. 

Tliis  imperative  hiot  disturbeil  George  a  good  deal  He  was  in 
the  very  firat  enthusiasm  and  deliglit  of  bis  second  courtship  of 
Amelia,  wliich  was  inexpressibly  sweet  to  him.  The  contrast  of 
her  manners  and  appearance  with  those  of  the  heiress,  made  tlie  idea 
of  a  union  with  tiie  latter  appear  doubly  ludicrous  and  odious. 
Carriages  and  iipera-boxes,  thought  he ;  fimcy  being  seen  in  them  by 
the  side  of  sucli  a  inaliogany  charmer  as  that !  Aiid  to  all,  that 
the  junior  Osborne  was  quite  as  obstinate  as  the  senior :  when  be 
wanted  a  tiling,  quite  as  firm  in  bis  resolution  to  get  it ;  and  quite 
as  violent  when  angered,  as  his  father  in  his  most  st«m  moments. 

On  the  first  day  when  his  father  formally  gave  him  the  hint  that 
he  was  to  place  his  affectinns  at  Miss  Swartz's  feet,  George  tem- 
porised with  the  old  gentleman.  "  You  should  have  thought  of  the 
matter  sooner,  sir,"  he  said.  "  It  can't  be  done  now,  when  we're 
expecting  every  day  to  go  on  foreign  service.  Wait  till  my  return, 
if  I  do  return ; "  and  then  he  represented,  that  the  time  when  the 
regiment  was  daily  expecting  to  quit  England,  was  exceedingly  ill- 
chosen  :  that  the  few  days  or  weeks  during  which  they  were  still  to 
remain  at  home,  must  be  devoted  to  business  and  not  to  love-making  : 
time  enough  foe  tliat  when  he  came  home  with  his  majority  ;  "  for, 
I  promise  yon,"  said  he,  with  a  satisfied  air,  "  that  one  way  or  other 
you  shall  read  the  name  of  George  Osborne  in  the  Gazette." 

The  father's  reply  to  this  was  founded  upon  the  information 
which  he  had  got  in  the  City :  that  the  West  End  chaps  would 
inRillibly  catch  hold  of  the  heiress  if  any  delay  took  place :  that  if 
be  didn't  marry  Miss  S.,  he  might  at  least  have  an  engagement  in 
writing,  to  come  into  effect  when  be  returned  to  England  ;  and  that 
a  man  who  could  get  ten  thousand  a  year  by  staying  at  home,  was 
a  fool  to  risk  his  life  abroad. 

"  So  that  you  would  have  me  shown  up  as  a  coward,  sb,  and 
our  name  dishonoured  fi>r  the  sake  of  Mi  s  Swartz'a  money,"  George 
interposed. 

This  remark  staggered  the  old  gentleman ;  but  as  he  had  to  reply 
to  it,  and  aa  his  mind  was  nevertheless  made  up,  he  said,  "  Yon  will 
dine  here  to-morrow,  sir,  and  every  ilay  Miss  Swartz  comes,  you  will 
be  here  to  pay  your  respects  to  her.     If  you  wont  for  money,  call 
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opoD  Mr.  Chopper."  Thus  a  new  obstacle  waa  in  George's  way,  to 
interfere  with  Iiia  plans  regarding  Amelia ;  and  about  which  he  and 
Dobbin  had  more  than  one  confidential  consultation.  His  friend's 
opinion  respecting  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  we 
know  already.  And  as  for  Osborne,  when  he  was  once  bent  on  a 
thing,  a  fresh  obstacle  or  two  only  rendered  him  the  more  resolute. 

The  dark  object  of  the  conspiracy  into  wliich  the  cJiiefs  of  the 
Osbome  £unil;  hail  entered,  was  quite  ignorant  of  all  their  plans 
r^arding  her  (which,  strange  to  say,  her  friend  and  chaperon  did 
not  divulge),  and,  taking  all  the  yonng  ladies'  flattery  for  genuine 
sentiment,  and  being,  as  we  liave  before  had  occasion  to  show,  of  a 
vety  warm  and  impetuous  natiu^,  responded  to  their  affection  with 
quite  a  tropical  ardour.  And  if  the  truth  may  be  told,  I  ilare  eay 
that  she  too  had  some  Belfiflh  attraction  in  the  Buseell  Sijiiare  house ; 
and  in  a  wonl,  thought  George  Osborne  a  rery  nice  young  man. 
His  whiskera  had  made  an  impression  upon  her,  on  the  very  first 
night  she  beheld  them  at  the  ball  at  Messrs.  Hulkers ;  and,  as  we 
know,  she  was  not  the  first  woman  who  had  been  cliamieil  by  thcni. 
George  had  an  air  at  once  swa^s^ering  and  ineiant-holy,  languid  and 
fierce.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  iiassions,  secrets,  and  private 
harrowing  griefs  and  adventures.  His  voice  was  rich  and  deep. 
He  would  say  it  was  a  warm  evening,  or  aak  his  partner  to  take  an 
ice,  with  a  tone  as  sad  and  confidential  as  if  he  were  breaking  her 
mother'a  death  to  her,  or  ]ireluding  a  declaration  of  love.  He 
trampled  over  all  the  young  bucks  of  jiis  fiither's  circle,  ami  was 
the  hero  among  those  tliird-rate  men.  Some  few  sneered  at  him 
and  hated  him.  Some,  like  Dobbin,  fanatically  admired  him.  And 
his  whiskers  had  begun  to  do  their  work,  and  to  curl  tlieniselvcs 
round  the  affections  of  Miss  Swartz. 

Whenever  there  was  a  chance  of  meeting  him  in  Russell  Sr[uarc, 
that  simple  and  good-natured  young  woman  was  quite  in  a  flurry  to 
see  her  dear  Misses  Osbome.  She  went  to  great  expenses  in  new 
gowns,  and  bracelets,  and  bonnets,  and  in  prodigious  feathers.  She 
adorned  her  person  with  her  utmost  skill  to  please  the  Conqueror, 
and  exhibitetl  all  her  simple  accomplishments  to  win  Ida  flivour. 
The  girls  would  ask  her,  with  the  greatest  gravity,  for  a  little  music, 
and  she  would  sing  her  three  songs  and  play  Jier  two  little  picires 
as  often  as  ever  they  asked,  and  with  an  always  increasing  pleasure 
to  hoaelf.  During  these  detectable  entertainments,  Miss  Wirt  and 
the  chaperiKi  sate  by,  and  conned  over  the  )>eerage,  and  talked  about 
the  nobility. 

The  day  after  George  hwl  his  hint  from  his  father,  and  a  short 
time  before  the  boui  of  dinner,  he  was  lolling  upon  a  Bofa.  in  the 
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dnving-room  in  a  very  becoming  and  perfectly  natural  attitude  of 
melancholy.  He  had  been,  at  hia  father's  request,  to  Mr,  Chopper 
in  the  City  (the  old  gentleman,  though  he  gave  gteat  autus  to  his 
BOD,  would  never  epedfy  any  fixed  allowance  for  him,  and  rewarded 
him  only  as  he  was  in  the  humour).  He  had  tiieo  been  to  paas 
three  hours  wiUi  Amelia,  hie  dear  Uttle  Amelia,  at  Fulham ;  and  he 
came  home  to  find  his  sisters  spread  in  starched  muslin  in  the 
diHwing-room,  the  dowagers  cackling  in  the  background,  and  honest 
Swartz  in  her  faTourite  amber-coloured  satin,  with  turquoise  bracelets, 
countless  rings,  flowers,  feathers,  and  all  sort«  of  tags  and  gimeiacks, 
about  as  el^antly  decorated  as  a  she  chimney-sweep  on  May-day. 

The  girla,  after  vain  attempts  to  engage  him  in  convcisation, 
talked  about  fiisliions  and  the  last  diawing-room  until  he  waa  per- 
fectly sick  of  their  chatter.  Ho  contraated  their  behaviour  with 
little  Emmy's — their  shrill  voices  with  her  tender  ringing  tones ; 
their  attitudes  and  their  elbows  and  their  starch,  with  her  humble 
soft  movements  and  modest  gracea.  Poor  Swartz  was  seated  in  a 
place  where  Emmy  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  Her  bqewelled 
hands  lay  sprawling  in  her  amber  satin  lap.  Her  tags  and  earrings 
twinkled,  and  her  big  eyes  rolled  about.  She  was  doing  nothing 
with  perfect  contentment,  and  tliinking  herself  clmrming.  Anything 
BO  becoming  as  the  satin  the  sisters  had  never  aeen. 

"Dammy,"  George  said  to  a  confidential  friend,  "slie  looked 
Uke  a  China  doll,  which  has  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to  grin  and 
wag  its  head.  By  Jove,  Will,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent 
myself  from  throwing  the  sofa-cushion  at  her."  He  reetiained  that 
exhibition  of  sentiment,  however. 

The  sisters  began  to  play  the  Battle  of  Prague.     "  Stop  that 

d thing,"  George  howled  out  in  a  fiiry  from  the  sofa.     "  It 

makes  me  mad.  You  play  us  somethiug,  Miss  Swartz,  do.  Sing 
something,  anything  but  the  Battle  of  Prague." 

"  Shdl  I  sing  Blue-Eyed  Mary,  or  the  air  from  the  Cabinet! " 
Miss  Swartz  asked. 

"  Tliat  sweet  thing  from  the  Cabinet,"  the  sisters  said. 

"  We've  had  that,"  replied  the  misanthrope  on  the  boSl 

"  I  can  Mng  Fluvy  du  Tiyy,"  Swartz  said  in  a  meek  voice,  "  if 
I  had  the  words."  It  waa  the  last  of  the  worthy  young  woman's 
collection. 

"  Oh,  Fleuve  du  Tage,"  Miss  Maria  cried ;  "  we  have  the  song," 
and  went  ofi'  to  fetch  the  book  in  which  it  was. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  song,  tlien  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion,  had  been  given  to  the  young  ladies  by  a  young  friend  of 
theirs,  whose  name  was  on  the  title,  and  Miss  Swartz,  having  con- 
cluded the  ditty  with  George's  applause  (for  he  remembered  that 
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it  was  a  &vourit«  of  Amelia's),  was  hoping  ibr  an  encore  jierhape, 
and  fiddling  with  the  leaves  of  the  muwc,  when  her  eye  fell  upoo 
the  title,  and  the  saw  "  Amelia  Sedley  "  written  in  the  comer. 

"  Lor ! "  cried  Misa  Swartz,  epinning  swiftly  round  on  the 
miudc-etool,  "ia  it  my  Amelia!  Amelia  that  waa  at  Miss  P.'s 
at  Hammersmith  1  I  know  it  is.  It's  her,  and — Tell  me  about 
her — where  is  she )  ** 

"  Don't  mention  her,"  Miss  Maria  Osborne  said  hastily.  "  Her 
fiunily  has  disgraced  iteelf.  Her  father  eheated  papa,  and  as  for  her, 
she  IB  never  to  be  mentioned  here."  This  was  Miss  Maria's  return 
for  George's  rudeness  about  the  Battle  of  Pr^ue. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  Amelia's  1"  George  said,  bouncing  up, 
"  God  bless  you  for  it,  Miss  Swartz.  Don't  believe  what  the  girls 
say.     She'i  not  to  blame  at  any  rate.     She'p  the  best—" 

"You  know  you're  not  to  apeak  about  her,  George,"  cried  Jane. 
"  Papa  forbids  it." 

"  Who's  to  prevent  me  1 "  George  cried  out.  "  I  will  apeak  of 
her.  I  say  she's  the  best,  the  kindest,  tlie  gentlest,  the  sweetest 
girl  in  England ;  and  tliat,  bankrupt  or  no,  luy  aistera  are  not  fit  to 
hold  candles  to  her.  If  you  like  her,  go  and  aee  her,  Miss  Swartz  ; 
she  wantfl  frienda  now;  and  I  say,  God  bleaa  everybody  who  be- 
friends her.  Anybody  who  speaks  kindly  of  her  is  my  friend ; 
anybody  who  speaks  against  her  is  my  enemy.  Tluink  you.  Miss 
Swartz ; "  and  he  went  up  and  wrung  her  hand, 

"  George  !  Geoi^  !  "  one  of  the  sisters  cried  imploringly. 

"I  say,"  George  said  fiercely,  "  I  thank  everybody  who  Icivea 

Amelia  Sed "     He  stopped.      Old  Oabome  was  in  the  room 

with  a  fitce  livid  with  rage,  and  eyes  like  hot  coals. 

Though  George  had  stopped  in  his  sentence,  yet,  his  blood  being 
up,  he  was  not  t«  be  cowed  by  all  the  generolions  of  Osborne; 
rallying  instantly,  he  replied  to  the  bullying  look  of  his  father, 
with  another  so  indicative  of  resolution  and  defiance,  that  the 
elder  man  quailed  in  liis  turn,  ami  looked  away.  He  felt  that  the 
tussle  was  coming.  "  Mrs.  Haggiatoun,  let  me  take  you  down  to 
dinner,"  he  said.  "  Give  your  arm  to  Miss  Swartz,  George,"  and 
they  marehed. 

"  Misa  Swartz,  I  love  Amelia,  and  we've  been  engaged  almost  all 
our  Uvea,"  Oabome  aaid  to  his  partner ;  and  during  all  the  dinner, 
George  rattled  on  with  a  volubility  which  surprised  himself,  and 
made  his  father  doubly  nervous  for  the  fight  which  was  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone. 

The  difierence  between  the  pair  was,  tliat  while  the  father  was 
violent  and  a  bully,  the  son  had  thrice  the  nerve  and  courage  of  the 
parent,  and  could  not  merely  make  an  attack,  but  resist  it ;  and 
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r.  .(.111.  ss  aiitl  apjMiiti'  lu'tniv  tlir  t'liua.LCouu'nt  bogiiii.  Old  O.slx.trno, 
on  the  contrary,  was  nervous,  and  drank  much.  He  floundered  in 
liis  conversation  with  the  ladies,  his  neighbours :  George's  coohiess 
only  rendering  him  more  angry.  It  made  him  half  mad  to  see  the 
calm  way  in  which  George,  flapping  his  napkin,  and  with  a  swagger- 
ing bow,  opened  the  door  for  the  ladies  to  leave  the  room ;  and  filling 
himself  a  glass  of  wine,  smacked  it,  and  looked  his  Mher  full  in  the 
face,  as  if  to  say,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Guard,  fire  first."  The  old 
man  also  took  a  supply  of  ammunition,  but  his  decanter  clinked 
against  the  glass  as  he  tried  to  fill  it. 

After  giving  a  great  heave,  and  with  a  piuple  choking  face,  he 
then  began.  "  How  dare  you,  sir,  mention  that  person^s  name 
before  Miss  Swartz  to-day,  in  my  drawing-room  1  I  ask  you,  sir, 
how  dare  you  do  it  ? " 

"Stop,  sir,"  says  George,  "don't  say  dare,  sir.  Dare  isn't  a 
word  to  be  ii8e<l  to  a  Captain  in  the  British  Army." 

"  I  shall  say  what  I  like  to  my  son,  sir.  I  can  cut  him  oiF  with 
a  shilling  if  I  like.  I  can  make  him  a  beggar  if  I  like.  I  ttnll  say 
what  I  like,"  the  elder  said. 

"  I'm  a  gentleman  though  I  am  your  son,  sir,"  George  answered 
haughtily.  "  Any  communications  which  you  have  to  make  to  me, 
or  any  onlcrs  which  you  may  please  to  give,  I  beg  may  be  couched  in 
that  kind  of  language  which  I  am  accustomed  to  hear." 

Whenever  the  lad  assumed  his  haughty  manner,  it  always  createil 
either  great  awe  or  great  irritation  in  the  parent.  Old  Osborne  stooil 
in  secret  terror  of  his  son  as  a  better  gentleman  than  himself;  and 
perhaps  my  readers  may  have  remarked  in  their  experience  of  this 
Vanity  Fair  of  om^s,  that  there  is  no  character  which  a  low-mindeil 
man  so  much  mistrusts  as  that  of  a  gentleman. 

"My  father  didn't  give  me  the  education  you  have  had,  nor 
the  advantages  you  have  had,  nor  the  money  you  have  had.  If 
I  had  kept  the  company  some  folks  have  had  through  my  means, 
perhaps  my  son  wouldn't  have  any  reason  to  bra^,  sir,  of  his 
superion'tt/  and  West  End  airs  (these  words  were  uttered  in  the 
elder  Osborne's  most  sarcastic  tones).  But  it  wasn't  considered 
the  part  of  a  gentleman,  in  my  time,  for  a  man  to  insult  his  father. 
If  I'd  done  any  such  tiling,  mine  would  have  kicked  me  down- 
stairs, sir." 

"I  never  insulted  you,  sir.  I  said  I  begged  you  to  remember 
your  son  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  yourself.  I  know  very  well 
that  you  give  me  plenty  of  money,"  said  George  (fingering  a 
bundle  of  notes  which  he  had  got  in  the  morning  from  Mr. 
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Chopper).  "  You  t«ll  it  me  often  enough,  eir.  There's  no  fear  of 
my  forgetting  it." 

"I  wish  you'd  remember  otiier  thinp  aa  well,  sir,"  the  sire 
answered.  "  I  wish  you'd  remember  tliat  in  this  house — so  long 
u  you  choose  to  Aontmr  it  with  your  compan;/,  Captain — I'm 
the  master,  ajid  that  name,  and  tliat  that — tliat  you— that  I 
aay " 

"That  what,  sirl"  George  aske<l,  with  scarcely  a  sneer,  filling 
another  glosa  of  claret. 

" I "  hurst  out  his  father  with  a  screaming  oath — 

"that  the  name  of  those  Sedleys  never  be  mentioned  here,  sir — not 
one  of  the  wliole  damned  lot  of  'em,  sir." 

"  It  wasn't  I,  sir,  that  introdueeil  Miss  Scdlcy's  name.  It  was 
my  sisters  who  spoke  ill  of  lier  to  Miss  Swartz ;  and  by  Jove  I'll 
dt^end  her  wherever  I  go.  Nobody  shall  speak  lightly  of  that  name 
in  my  presence.  Our  family  has  done  her  quite  enough  injiuy 
already,  I  think,  and  may  leave  off  reviling  iicr  now  she's  down.  I'll 
shoot  any  man  but  you  who  says  a  word  against  her." 

"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  liis  eyes  starting  out 
of  hb  head. 

"Go  on  about  what,  sir?  about  the  way  in  whieh  we've  treated 
that  angel  of  a  girl?  Who  told  me  to  love  her  1  It  was  yotu-  doing. 
I  might  have  chosen  elsewhere,  and  looked  higlier,  i)erhapB,  than  yonr 
society  :  but  I  obeyed  you.  And  now  that  her  heart's  mine  you  give 
me  onlers  to  fling  it  away,  aud  (lunisli  her,  kill  her  perhaps — for  the 
faults  of  other  people.  It's  a  shame,  by  heavens,"  said  George, 
working  liimself  up  into  [Mission  and  enthusiasm  as  he  proceedol, 
"to  play  at  iaat  and  loose  with  a  young  girl's  affections — and  with 
such  an  angel  as  that — one  so  superior  to  the  people  amongst  whom 
she  lived,  that  she  might  have  excited  envy,  only  she  was  so  good 
and  gentle,  that  it's  a  wonder  anybody  dared  to  hate  her.  If  I  desert 
her,  sir,  do  you  supiiosc  she  for^ts  mel" 

"  I  ain't  going  to  have  any  of  tliis  dam  sentimental  nonsense 
and  humbug  here,  sir,"  the  father  cried  ouL  "  There  sliall  be 
no  b^gar-raarriagcs  in  my  family.  If  you  choose  to  fling  away 
eight  thousand  a  year,  which  you  may  have  for  the  asking,  you 
may  do  it :  but  by  Jove  yon  take  your  pack  and  walk  out  of  this 
house,  sir.  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  yon,  once  for  all,  sir,  or  will 
you  not?" 

"  Marry  that  mulatto  woman  I "  George  said,  pulling  up  his  shirt- 
collais.  "  I  dou't  tike  the  colour,  sir.  Ask  the  black  that  sweeps 
opposite  Fleet  Market,  sir.     /'ni  not  going  to  mair;,  a  Hottentot 

Mr.  Osborne  pulled  frantically  at  the  cord  by  which  he  was 
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accoBtomed  to  nimmon  the  butler  when  he  wanted  wine — and, 
almoet  black  in  the  &ce,  ordered  that  funcdouory  to  call  a  coach  for 
Captain  Oabome. 

"  I've  done  it,"  siud  George,  eomiog  into  the  Slaugbteis'  an  hour 
afterwards,  looking  very  pale. 

"  What,  my  boy  1 "  gays  Dobbin. 

George  told  what  had  passed  between  his  fiither  and  himsel£ 

"  ni  niiury  her  to-morrow,"  he  said  with  an  oath,  "  I  love  her 
more  every  day,  Dobbin," 


CHAPTER  XXII 
A  UJRRIJGE  AND  PART  OF  A  HONEYMOON 

ENEMIES  the  most  obstinate  and  courageous  can't  hold  out 
against  starvation ;  bo  the  elder  Osborne  felt  himself  pretty 
easy  about  his  adversary  in  the  encounter  we  have  just 
described ;  and  as  soon  as  George's  supphes  fell  short,  confidently 
expected  his  unconditional  submiasion.  It  was  unlucky,  to  be  sure, 
that  the  lad  should  have  secured  a  stock  of  provisions  on  the  very  ilay 
when  the  first  encounter  took  place ;  but  this  relief  was  ouly  tem- 
porary, old  Osborne  thought,  and  woidd  but  delay  CJeorge's  surrender. 
No  commuDication  passed  between  &ther  and  son  for  some  days. 
The  former  was  sulky  at  this  silence,  but  not  diBquiete<l ;  for,  as  he 
said,  he  knew  where  he  could  put  the  screw  upon  Georj,*,  and  only 
waited  the  resiUt  of  that  operation.  He  told  the  sisters  the  u[«hot 
of  the  dispute  between  them,  but  orderetl  them  to  take  no  notice  of 
the  matter,  and  welcome  George  on  his  return  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  His  cover  was  laid  us  usual  every  day,  and  perhaps  the 
old  gentleman  rather  anxiously  expeeted  htm  ;  but  he  never  came. 
Some  one  inquired  at  the  Sluugliters'  regnnling  him,  where  it  waa 
said  that  he  and  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin  liai!  left  town. 

One  gusty,  raw  day  at  the  end  of  April— the  rain  whipping  the 
pavement  of  that  ancient  street  where  the  old  Slaugliters'  Coffee- 
House  waa  once  si tuate<l— George  Osborne  came  into  the  coffee-room, 
looking  very  haggard  and  pale  j  although  dressed  ratlier  smartly  in  a 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  a  neat  buff  waistcoat  of  the  lashion 
of  thoae  days.  Here  was  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin,  in  blue  and 
brass  too,  having  abandoned  the  military  frock  and  French-grey 
trousers,  which  were  the  usual  coverings  of  his  lanky  person. 

Dobbin  had  been  in  the  coffee-room  for  an  hour  or  more.  He 
had  tried  all  the  papers,  but  could  not  rea<l  them.  He  hod  looked 
at  the  clock  many  scores  of  times ;  anil  at  the  street,  where  the  rain 
was  pattering  down,  and  the  [leojile  as  they  clinked  by  in  pattens, 
left  long  refiectiuna  on  the  shining  stone  :  he  tattooe<l  at  the  table  : 
he  bit  his  nails  most  completely,  and  nearly  to  the  quick  (he  was 
accustomed  to  ornament  his  great  big  hands  in  this  way)  ;  he  balanced 
the  teaspoon  dexterously  on  the  milk  jug :  upset  i^  &c.  &c. ;  and 
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in  &ct  showed  those  signs  of  disquietude,  and  practised  thoae  despe- 
rate attempts  at  amusement,  wliicli  men  are  accustomed  to  employ 
when  very  ansioiis,  and  expectant,  and  perturbed  in  mind. 

Some  of  his  comrades,  gentlemen  who  used  the  room,  joked  him 
about  the  splendour  of  liiB  costume  and  his  agitation  of  manner.  One 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  be  married  T  Dobbin  laughed,  and  said 
he  would  send  his  acquaintance  (Major  WagHtaff  of  the  E^ngineers) 
a  piece  of  cake  when  that  event  took  place.  At  length  Captain 
Osborne  maile  his  appearance,  very  smartly  dressed,  but  very  pale 
and  agitatol  aa  we  have  said.  He  wiped  his  pale  fece  with  a  large 
yellow  banilanna  pocket-iiandkerehief  that  was  prodigiously  scented. 
He  shook  hands  with  Dobbin,  looked  at  the  clock,  and  told  John, 
the  waiter,  to  bring  him  some  cura^oa.  Of  this  conlial  he  swallowed 
off  a  couple  of  glasses  with  nervous  eagerness.  His  friend  asked 
with  some  interest  about  his  health. 

"  Coiddn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  dayUght,  Dob,"  said  he. 
"  Infernal  headache  and  fever.  Got  up  at  nine,  and  went  down  to 
the  Hummuins  for  a  bath.  I  eay,  Dob,  I  feel  just  as  I  did  on  the 
momuig  I  went  out  with  Rx'kct  at  Quebec." 

"  So  do  I,"  William  responded.  "  I  was  a  deuced  deal  more 
nervous  than  you  were  that  morning.  You  made  a  &moiiB  breakfost, 
I  remember.     Eat  soniethlng  now." 

"  You're  a  good  old  fellow,  Will.  I'll  drink  your  health,  old  boy, 
and  farewell  to — — " 

"No,  no;  two  glasses  are  enough,"  Dobbin  interrupted  him. 
"  Here,  take  away  the  liqueurs,  John.  Have  some  eayenoe-pepper 
with  your  fowl.     Make  haate  though,  for  it  is  time  we  were  tliere." 

It  was  about  half^n-hour  froni  twelve  when  this  brief  meeting 
and  colloquy  took  jilace  between  the  two  captains.  A  coach,  into 
which  Captain  Osborne's  servant  put  hia  master's  desk  and  dressing- 
case,  had  been  in  waiting  for  some  time  ;  and  into  this  the  two 
gentlemen  hurried  under  an  umbrclb,  and  tlie  valet  mounted  on  the 
box,  eluding  the  laui  and  the  dampness  of  the  coachman  who  was 
steaming  beside  hitn.  "  We  sliidl  tind  a  letter  trap  than  tliis  at  the 
church-door,"  says  he ;  "  that's  a  comfort."  And  the  carriage  drove 
on,  taking  the  road  down  Piceiulilly,  where  Apsley  House  and  St. 
George's  Hospital  wore  red  jatikets  still ;  where  there  were  oil-lamps ; 
where  Achilles  was  not  yet  bom  ;  nor  the  Pimlico  arch  raised  ;  nor 
the  hideous  equestrian  monster  which  pervpdea  it  and  the  neighbour- 
hood i — and  so  they  drove  down  by  Bromptiin  to  a  certain  cliapel 
near  the  Fuliiam  Road  there. 

A  chariot  was  in  waiting  with  four  hordes  ;  likewise  a  coaoh  of 
the  kind  calletl  glass  coaches.  Oidy  a  very  lew  idlers  were  collected 
oa  account  of  tlic  dismal  rain. 
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"  Hang  it ! "  aaid  George,  "  I  eaid  only  a  pair." 

"  My  master  wouM  have  four,"  aaid  Mr,  Joseph  Sedley's  servant, 
wbo  was  in  waiting ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Osbome'a  man  agreed  as  they 
£)l]owed  George  and  William  into  the  church,  that  it  was  a  "  reg'W 
shabby  turn  hout ;  and  with  scaive  so  much  as  a  breakfhat  or  a 
weddii^  fitviour," 

"  Here  you  are,"  said  our  old  friend,  Jos  Sedley,  eoniing  forwanl. 
"You're  five  tuinutee  lale,  George,  my  boy.  What  a  day,  ehT 
Demmy,  it's  like  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  seamn  iii  Bengal. 
But  youll  find  my  carriage  is  water-tight.  Come  along,  my  mother 
and  Emmy  are  in  the  vestry," 

Jos  Sedley  was  splendid.  He  was  fatter  than  ever.  His  shirt- 
ooUars  were  higher ;  his  face  was  reililer ;  his  shirt-triU  flaunted 
gpigeouflly  out  of  hia  variegated  waistcoat.  Varnished  boots  were 
not  invented  as  yet ;  but  the  Hessians  on  bin  beautiftd  legs  shone  so, 
that  they  must  have  been  the  identical  pair  in  which  tlie  gentleman 
in  the  old  picture  used  to  shave  himself;  and  on  his  light  green  coat 
there  bloomed  a  fine  wedding  fiivour,  like  a  great  white  spreading 
magnolia. 

In  a  word,  George  had  thrown  the  great  (■ast  He  was  going 
to  be  married.  Hence  his  pallor  an<l  ncrvousncea— hia  sleepless 
night  and  agitatioD  iu  the  morning.  I  have  heard  people  who  have 
gone  through  tlie  same  thing  own  to  the  same  emotion.  After 
three  or  foiu'  ceremonies,  you  get  oeiiustotited  to  it,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  first  (lip,  everybody  allows,  is  awfuL 

The  bride  was  dressed  in  a  brown  silk  [)plisse  (aa  Captain 
Dobbin  has  since  infonned  me),  and  wore  a  straw  bonnet  with  a 
pink  ribbon ;  over  the  bonnet  slie  had  a  veil  of  white  Chnntilly 
lace,  a  gift  fivim  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley,  her  brother.  Captain  Dobbin 
himself  had  asked  leave  to  present  her  with  a  gold  cliain  and  watch, 
which  slie  sported  on  tliis  occasion ;  and  her  mutjier  gave  her  her 
diamond  brooch — almost  the  only  trinket  which  was  left  to  the  old 
Wly.  As  tlic  servil,^e  went  on,  Mrs.  Sedley  sat  and  wliimpered  a 
great  deal  in  a  i>ew,  consoled  by  tlie  Irish  luaid-Gervant  and  Mrs. 
Clapp  from  the  lodgings.  Old  Sedley  woidd  not  be  present.  Jos 
acted  for  his  fiither,  giving  away  the  bride,  whilst  Capbiin  Dobbin 
stepped  up  as  grooniKraau  tit  his  friend  George. 

There  was  noboily  in  the  church  besides  tlie  officiating  persons 
and  tiie  small  marriage  party  anil  tlieir  attendants.  The  two 
valets  sat  aloof  superciliously.  Tlie  rain  came  rattling  down  on  the 
wimlowR.  In  the  intervals  of  the  service  you  lieanl  it,  and  the 
sobbing  of  old  Mrs.  Sedley  in  the  pew.  The  jiarson's  tones  echoed 
sadly  through  the  empty  walls.  Owbume's  "  I  will "  wua  bounded 
in  very  deep  bass,     Emmy's  response  came  fluttering  up  to  her  lips 
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from  her  heart,  but  was  scarcely  heard  by  anybody  except  Captain 
Dobbin. 

When  the  Beirice  was  completed,  Joe  Sedley  came  forward  and 
kieeed  bia  uBt«r,  the  bride,  for  the  first  time  for  many  months — 
George's  took  of  gloom  had  gone,  and  he  seemed  quite  proud  and 
radiant.  "  It's  your  turn,  William,"  Bays  he,  putting  bis  band 
fondly  upon  Dobbin's  shoulder ;  and  Dobbin  went  up  and  touched 
Amelia  on  the  cheek. 

Then  they  weat  into  the  vestry  and  signed  the  roister.  "  God 
blees  you,  old  Dobbin,"  George  said,  grasping  tiim  by  the  hand,  with 
something  very  like  moisture  gliat^ning  in  his  eyes,  William  replied 
only  by  nodding  his  head.     His  heart  was  too  full  to  say  much. 

"  Write  directly,  and  como  down  as  soon  aa  you  can,  you  know," 
Osborne  said.  After  Mra.  Sedley  had  taken  an  hysterical  adieu  of 
her  daughter,  the  pair  went  off  to  the  carriage.  "  Get  out  of  the 
way,  yon  little  devile,"  George  cried  to  a  small  crowd  of  damp 
urchins  that  were  hanging  about  the  chapel  door.  The  rain  drove 
into  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  faces  as  they  passed  to  the  chariot 
The  postillions'  fovours  draggled  on  their  dripping  Jackets.  The 
few  children  made  a  dismal  cheer,  as  the  carriage,  splashing  mud, 
drove  away. 

William  Dobbin  stood  in  the  church-porch,  looking  at  it,  a 
queer  figrire.  The  small  crew  of  spectators  jeered  him.  He  was 
not  thinking  about  them  or  their  laughter. 

"  Come  home  and  have  some  tiffin,  Dobbin,"  a  voice  cried 
behind  him ;  as  a  pudgy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
honest  fellow's  reverie  was  interrupted.  But  the  Captain  had  no 
heart  to  go  a-feosting  with  Jos  Sedley.  He  put  tlie  weeping  dd  lady 
and  her  attendants  into  the  carriage  along  witli  Jos,  and  left  them 
without  any  fiuther  wonls  passing.  This  carriage,  too,  drove  away, 
and  the  urcliins  gave  another  sarcastical  cheer. 

"  Here,  you  little  beggars,"  Dobbin  said,  giving  some  sixpences 
amongst  them,  and  then  went  off  by  himself  tlirou^  the  rain. 
It  was  all  over.  They  were  married,  and  happy,  he  prayed  God. 
Never  since  he  was  a  boy  ha^l  he  felt  so  miserable  and  so  lonely. 
He  longed  with  a  heart^aifk  yearning  for  the  first  few  days  to  be 
over,  tliat  he  might  see  her  again. 

Some  ten  days  after  the  above  ceremony,  three  young  men  of 
our  acquuntance  were  enjoying  that  beautiful  prospect  of  bow- 
windows  on  the  one  aide  and  blue  sea  on  the  other,  which  Brighton 
affords  to  the  traveller.  Sometimes  it  is  towards  the  ocean — smil- 
ing with  countless  dimples,  speckled  vith  white  sails,  with  a 
buntlred  bathing-machines  kissing  the  skirt  of  his  blue  garment — 
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dtat  the  Londoner  looks  enraptured:  BometJmes,  on  the  contrary, 
a  lover  of  human  nature  rather  than  of  prospects  of  any  kind,  it  ia 
towards  the  bow-windows  that  he  turns,  and  that  swarm  of  human 
life  which  they  exhibit  From  one  issue  the  not«s  of  a  piano,  which 
a  young  lady  in  ringlets  practises  six  hours  d^Iy,  to  the  delight  of 
the  tellov-Iodgere :  at  another,  lovely  Polly,  the  nuiwmaid,  may  be 
seen  dandling  Mast«r  Omnium  in  her  arms  :  whilst  Jacob,  his 
papa,  is  beheld  eating  prawns,  and  devouring  the  Timet  for  break- 
&st,  at  the  window  below.  Yonder  are  the  Misses  Leery,  who  are 
looking  out  for  the  young  officers  of  the  Heavies,  who  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  pacing  the  cliif;  or  again  it  ie  a  City  man,  with  a 
nautical  turn,  and  a  telescope,  the  size  of  a  six-pounder,  who  has  liia 
instrument  pointe<)  seawards,  so  as  to  command  every  pleasure-boat, 
herring-boat,  or  bathing-machine  that  comes  to,  or  quits,  the  shore, 
&c.  &c.  But  have  we  any  leisure  for  a  description  of  Brighton  T — 
for  Brighton,  a  cleau  Naples  with  genteel  lazzaroni — for  Brighton, 
that  always  looks  brisk,  gay  and  gaudy,  like  a  hariequin'a  jacket — 
for  Brighton,  which  used  to  be  seven  hours  distant  firom  London  at 
the  time  of  our  story  ;  wliich  ia  now  only  a  hundred  minutes  off; 
and  which  may  approach  who  knows  how  much  nearer,  unless  Join- 
ville  comes  and  untimely  bombanls  it. 

"What  a  monstrous  fine  girl  that  ia  in  the  lodgings  over  the 
milliner's,"  one  of  these  three  promenadera  remarked  to  the  other ; 
"  Gad,  Crawley,  did  you  see  what  a  wink  she  gave  me  as  I  passed  1 " 

"  Don't  break  her  heart,  Jos,  you  rascal,"  said  another.  "  Don't 
trifle  with  her  affectiona,  you  Don  Juan  ! " 

"Get  away,"  said  Jos  Sedley,  tiuite  pleased,  and  leering  up  at 
the  maid-servant  in  question  with  a  most  killing  ogle.  Joa  was 
even  more  splendid  at  Brighton  than  he  Jiad  been  at  his  sister's 
marriage.  He  had  brilliant  undcr-waisteoata,  any  one  of  which 
vould  have  set  up  a  moderate  buck.  He  sported  a  military  frock- 
coat,  ornamented  witli  frogs,  knobs,  block  buttons,  and  meandering 
embroidery.  He  had  affected  a  military  appearance  and  habits  of 
late ;  and  he  walked  with  hia  two  friends,  wiio  were  of  tliat  pro- 
feeaion,  clinking  his  boot-spurs,  awaggering  prodigiously,  and  shooting 
death-glances  at  all  the  servant^rls  who  were  worthy  to  be  slain. 

"  What  sliall  we  do,  boys,  till  the  ladies  return  I "  the  buck  asked. 
The  ladiea  were  out  to  Rottingdean  in  hia  carriage  on  a  drive. 

"Let's  have  a  game  at  billiards,"  one  of  his  friends  said — the 
tall  one,  with  lacquered  muetachios. 

"  No,  dammy  ;  no,  Captain,"  Jos  replied,  rather  alarmed.  "  No 
billiards  to-day,  Crawley,  my  boy  ;  yesterday  was  enough." 

"You  play  very  well,"  said  Crawley,  laughing.  "Don't  he, 
Osborne  1     How  well  he  made  that  five  stroke,  eh  T  " 
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"  FomouB,"  Osborne  said.  "  Joe  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow  at  Inlliaids, 
oDil  at  everything  else,  too,  I  wish  there  were  any  tiger-hunting 
about  lierc  !  we  mtglit  go  and  kill  a  few  before  dinner.  (There  goee 
a  tiiic  girl !  wimt  an  ankle,  eh.  Jus  I)  Tell  us  that  atotj  about  the 
tiger-hunt,  and  the  way  you  did  for  him  in  the  jungle-;— it's  a  wmder- 
(ul  story  that,  Crawley."  Here  Geoi^  Osborne  gave  a  yawn.  "  It's 
nitiicr  alow  work,"  stud  he,  "  down  here ;  "  what  thedl  we  do  1 " 

"  Sludl  we  go  and  look  at  some  horaee  that  Suoffler's  just  brouf^t 
from  Lewes  lair  I "  Crawley  said. 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  tiave  some  jellies  at  Dutton's,"  said  the 
rogue  Jew,  williDg  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  "  Devilish  fine 
gal  lit  Dutton's." 

"  Suppose  we  go  and  see  the  Lightning  come  in,  it's  just  about 
time  I"  Umrgc  said.  This  advice  prevailing  over  the  stables  and 
the  jelly,  they  turned  ti>wards  the  coach-office  to  witness  the 
Lightning's  arrival. 

As  they  passed,  tJiey  met  the  carriage — Jus  Sedley's  open 
carriajtc,  with  its  magnificent  armorial  bearings — that  splendid  con- 
veyance in  whifh  he  useil  to  <lrive  about  at  Cheltenham,  majestic 
mid  solitary,  with  his  arms  folde<l,  and  his  hat  cocked ;  or,  more 
hapjiy,  with  Wlies  hy  his  side. 

Two  were  in  the  carriage  now :  one  a  little  person,  witli  light  hair, 
and  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fiishion  ;  the  other  in  a  brown  silk 
pelisse,  and  a  straw  Ixinnet  with  pink  ribbons,  with  a  rosy,  round, 
happy  face,  that  did  you  gooil  to  behold.  She  checked  the  carriage 
as  it  nearwl  tlio  three  gentlemen,  afler  which  exercise  of  authority 
she  looked  mther  nervous,  and  then  began  to  blush  most  absurdly. 
"We  liavc  had  a  delightfid  drive,  George,"  she  said,  "and — and 
we're  so  glail  to  come  back  :  and,  Joseph,  don't  let  him  be  lat«." 

"  Don't  be  leading  our  husbands  into  mischief,  Mr.  Sedley,  you 
wickol,  wicked  man,  you,"  Rebecca  said,  shaking  at  Jos  a  pretty 
little  finger  covered  with  the  neatest  French  kid  glove.  "  No 
billiards,  no  smoking,  no  nauglitincss  ! " 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Crawley—  ah  now !  upon  my  honour ! "  was 
all  Joa  could  ejacukte  by  way  of  reply ;  but  he  mana^  to  fall  into 
a  tolerable  attitude,  with  his  hootl  lying  on  his  shoulder,  grinning 
iipwanls  at  his  victim,  with  one  hand  at  his  back,  which  he  supported 
on  his  caiie,  and  the  other  band  (the  one  with  the  diamond  ring) 
fumbling  in  his  shirt-frill  and  among  liis  undcr-waistcoats.  As  the  car- 
riage drove  off  he  kissed  the  diamond  hand  to  the  fair  ladies  within. 
He  wishe<l  all  Clieltenham,  all  Chowringhec,  all  Calcutta,  could  see 
him  in  that  position,  waving  his  hand  to  such  a  beauty,  and  in  com- 
pany with  such  a  famous  buck  ua  Rawdon  Crawley  of  the  Guards. 

Our  young  bride  and  bridegroom  had  chosen  Brighton  as  the 
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jdace  where  they  would  pasa  the  first  few  days  after  tlieir  marriage ; 
(uid  having  engaged  apartmepta  at  the  Ship  Inn,  enjoyed  tbemBelTes 
there  in  great  comfort  and  quietude,  until  Jos  presently  Joined  them. 
Nor  was  he  the  only  companion  they  found  there.  Ab  they  were 
coming  into  the  hotel  from  a  Beaside  walk  one  afternoon,  on  whom 
should  they  light  but  Rebecca  and  herhusb  and !  The  recopiition 
was  immediate.  Rebecca  flew  into  the  arms  of  her  dearest  friend. 
Crawley  and  Osborne  shook  hands  together  cordially  enough  :  and 
Becky,  in  the  course  of  a.  very  few  hours,  found  means  to  make  the 
latter  forget  that  little  unpleasant  pasaige  of  wonis  which  had 
happened  between  tJiem.  "  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we 
met  at  Miss  Crawley's,  when  I  was  so  nide  to  you,  dear  Captain 
Osborne  1  I  thought  you  seemed  careless  alxnit  dear  Ameliii.  It 
was  that  made  me  angry ;  and  so  jiert :  and  so  unkind  :  and  eo 
ungrateful.  Do  forgive  me ! "  Rebecca  said,  and  she  held  oiit  her 
hand  with  so  Irank  and  winning  a  grace,  that  Osborne  could  not 
but  take  it.  By  humbly  and  frankly  acknowledging  youtself  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  there  is  no  knowing,  my  nun,  what  good  you  may  do. 
I  knew  once  a  gentleman  and  very  worthy  practitioner  in  Vanity 
Fair,  who  uecd  to  do  little  wrongs  to  his  nciyhbonrs  on  purpose, 
and  in  order  to  apologise  for  them  in  an  open  an<l  manly  way  after- 
wards— and  what  ensued  I  My  friend  Crocky  Doyle  was  liked 
everywhere,  and  deemcil  to  be  mther  inipetnons — but  tlic  lioncBtest 
fellow.     Becky's  humility  jiasscil  for  sincerity  with  George  Osborne. 

These  two  young  couples  had  plenty  of  talcs  to  relate  to  each 
other.  The  marriages  of  cither  were  discussed;  and  their  prospects 
in  life  canvaeseil  with  the  greatest  fVanknesa  and  interest  on  both 
sides.  George's  marriage  was  to  be  made  knonii  to  his  fiither 
by  his  friend  Captain  Dobbin ;  and  young  Osborne  trembled  rather 
for  the  result  of  that  communication.  Miss  Crawley,  on  whom  all 
Rawdon'a  hopes  dependol,  still  held  out.  Unable  to  make  an  entry 
into  her  house  in  Park  Lane,  her  affectionate  nephew  and  niece  had 
followed  her  to  Brigliton,  where  tiiey  liad  emissaries  continually 
planted  at  her  door. 

"  I  wish  you  could  6ee  some  of  Rawdon's  friends  who  are  always 
about  ottr  door,"  Rebecca  swd,  laughing.  "Did  you  ever  see  a 
dim,  my  dear ;  or  a  baihIF  and  bis  man  ?  Two  of  the  abominable 
wretches  watthetl  all  last  week  at  the  greengrocer's  opposite,  and 
we  could  not  get  away  imtil  Sunday.  If  aunty  docs  not  relent, 
what  *Aall  we  do  1 " 

Rawdon,  with  roars  of  laughter,  relatetl  a  dozen  amusing 
anecdotes  of  his  dnnn,  and  Rebecca's  adroit  treatment  of  them.  He 
vowed  with  a  great  oath,  that  there  ^■aa  no  woman  in  Europe  who 
could  talk  a  creditor  over  as  she  could.     Almost  immediately  after 
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th^r  marriage,  her  practice  had  begun,  and  her  husband  found  the 
immenBe  value  of  such  a  wife.  Thej  had  credit  in  plenty,  but  they 
had  bills  also  in  abundance,  and  laboured  under  a  scardty  of 
ready  money.  Did  these  debt-difficultiea  affect  Bawdon'a  good 
spiritaT  No.  Everybody  in  Vanity  Fair  must  have  remarked  hon 
well  those  lire  who  are  comfortably  and  thoroughly  in  debt :  how 
they  <teny  themselves  nothing ;  how  jolly  and  easy  they  are  in  their 
minda.  Rawdon  and  his  wife  liad  the  very  beat  apartments  at  the 
inn  at  Brighton ;  the  landlord,  aa  he  brought  in  the  first  dish, 
bowed  before  them  as  to  hia  greatest  customers :  and  Rawdou 
abused  the  dinners  and  wine  with  an  audacity  which  uo  grandee 
in  the  land  could  surpass.  Long  custom,  a  manly  appearance, 
feultless  boots  and  clotjies,  and  a  liappy  fierceness  of  manner,  will 
often  lielp  a  man  as  much  as  a  great  balance  at  the  banker's. 

The  two  wedding  parties  met  constantly  in  each  other's  apart- 
mentn.  After  two  or  three  nights  the  gentlemen  of  an  evening  had 
a  little  piquet,  as  their  wives  sate  and  chatted  apart.  This  pastime, 
and  the  arrival  of  Jos  Sedley,  who  made  his  appearance  in  his  grand 
open  carriage,  and  who  played  a  few  games  at  billiards  with  Captain 
Crawley,  replenished  Rawdon's  purse  somewhat,  and  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  that  ready  money  for  wliich  the  greatest  spirits  are  some- 
times at  a  standstill. 

So  the  three  gentlemen  walked  down  to  see  the  Lightning  coach 
come  in.  Punctual  to  the  minute,  tlie  coach  crowded  inside  and  out, 
the  guard  blowing  his  accustomed  tune  on  the  hom^the  Lightning 
came  tearing  down  the  street,  and  pulled  up  at  the  coach-office. 

"  Hullo  !  there's  old  Dobbin,"  George  crieil,  quite  delighted  to 
see  his  old  friend  perched  on  the  roof;  and  whose  promised  visit  ta 
Brighton  had  been  delayed  until  now.  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow  1 
Glad  you're  come  down.  Emmy  II  be  dehghted  t^i  see  yon,"  Osborne 
said,  shaking  his  comrade  wnnnly  by  the  hand  as  soon  as  his  descent 
from  the  vehicle  was  effected — and  tlien  he  added,  in  a  lower  and 
agitated  voice,  "  Wliat's  tlie  news )  Have  you  been  in  Russell  Square  I 
What  does  the  governor  say?     Tell  me  everything." 

Dobbin  looked  very  pale  and  grave.  I've  seen  your  father,"  said 
he.  "  How's  Amelia — Mrs.  George  ?  I'll  tell  you  all  the  news  pre- 
sently :  but  I've  brought  the  great  news  of  all ;  and  that  is " 

"  Out  with  it,  old  fellow,"  (reorge  said. 

"  We're  ordered  to  Belgium.  All  the  army  goes— Guards  and 
all.  Heavytop's  got  the  gout,  and  is  mad  at  not  being  able  to  move. 
O'Dowd  goes  in  command,  and  we  embark  from  Chatham  next  week." 
This  news  of  war  could  not  but  come  with  a  shock  upon  our  lovers, 
and  caused  all  these  gentlemen  to  look  very  serious. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
CAPTAIN  DOBBIN  PROCEEDS  ON  HIS  CANVASS 

WHAT  IB  the  secret  meemeriBm  which  friendship  poeseeses, 
and  under  the  operation  of  which  a  person  ordinarily 
sluggish,  or  cold,  or  timid  becomes  wise,  actit'e,  and  re- 
solute, in  another's  behalf  t  As  Alexis,  after  a  few  passes  from  Dr. 
EUiotsoD,  despises  poiu,  reads  with  the  back  of  his  head,  sees  milca 
off,  looks  into  next  week,  and  perfomiB  other  wonders,  of  which,  in 
his  own  private  normal  condition,  he  is  quit«  incapable  ;  so  you  see, 
in  thea^irsof  the  world  snd  under  the  magnetism  of  friendship,  the 
modest  man  become  bold,  the  sliy  cnnfi<icnt,  the  lazy  active,  or  the 
impetuous  prudent  and  peaceful.  What  is  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  makes  the  lawyer  eschew  his  own  cause,  and  call  in  liis  learned 
brother  as  an  adviser  1  And  what  causes  the  doctor,  when  ailing,  to 
send  for  his  rival,  and  not  sit  down  and  examine  Jiis  own  tongue  in 
the  chinmey-gkss,  or  write  his  own  prescription  at  hia  study-table  I 
I  throw  out  these  queries  for  intelligent  readers  to  answer,  who  know, 
at  once,  how  cre<lulous  we  are,  and  how  sceptical,  how  soft  and  how 
obstinate,  bow  firm  for  others  and  how  diffident  about  ourselves : 
meanwhile  it  is  certain  tJiat  our  friend  William  Dobbin,  who  was 
personally  of  so  complying  a  disposition  that  if  his  parents  hod  pressed 
him  much,  it  is  proWble  he  would  have  stepped  down  tut«  the  kitchen 
and  mairied  the  cook,  and  who,  to  further  his  own  interests,  would 
have  found  the  moat  insuperable  difficulty  in  walking  across  the  street, 
found  himself  as  busy  and  eager  in  the  conduct  of  George  Osborne's 
afiaira,  as  the  most  selfish  tactician  could  be  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own. 
Whilst  our  friend  George  and  his  young  wife  were  eiyoying  the 
first  blushing  days  of  the  honeymoon  at  Brighton,  honest  William  was 
left  as  George's  plenipotentiary  in  London,  to  transact  all  the  business 
port  of  the  marria^.  His  duty  it  was  to  call  upon  old  Sedley  and 
his  wife,  and  to  keep  the  former  in  good<humour :  t«  draw  Jos  and 
his  brother-in-law  nearer  together,  so  that  Jos's  position  and  dignity, 
as  Collector  of  Boggley  Wollali,  might  compensate  for  his  father's  loss 
of  station,  and  tend  to  reconcile  old  Osborne  to  the  aUiance :  and 
finally,  to  communicate  it  to  the  latter  in  such  a  way  as  shoidd  least 
irritate  the  old  gentleman. 
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Now,  before  he  &ced  the  head  of  the  Osborne  home  with  the  news 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  tell,  Dobbin  bethought  him  that  it  would 
be  politic  to  make  frieads  of  me  rest  <^  the  tamily,  and,  if  possible, 
have  the  ladies  on  his  side.  They  can't  be  angrr  in  thur  hearts, 
thmight  he.  No  woman  ever  va6  really  angry  at  a  romantic  maniaga 
A  little  crying  out,  and  they  must  come  round  to  their  brother ;  when 
tlie  three  of  us  will  lay  siege  to  old  Mr.  Osborne.  So  tJiis  Machia- 
vellian captain  of  infantry  cast  aboiit  him  for  some  happy  meaDB  or 
strata^m  by  whii^h  he  could  gently  and  gradually  bring  the  Misees 
Osborne  to  a  knowle<lge  of  tlieir  brother's  secret. 

By  a  little  inquiry  reganling  hia  mother's  engagements,  he  was 
pretty  soon  able  to  find  out  by  whom  of  her  ladyship's  Mends  perties 
were  given  at  that  season  ;  where  be  would  be  likely  to  meet  Osborne's 
sisters ;  and,  tliough  he  htwl  that  abhorrence  of  routs  and  evening 
parties,  wliii.'h  many  iiensible  men,  alas  !  entertain,  he  soon  found  one 
where  the  Misses  Oshome  were  to  be  present.  Making  his  appearance 
at  the  ball,  where  he  dauccd  a  couple  of  sets  with  both  of  them,  and 
was  proiligiously  polite,  he  actually  had  the  courage  to  ask  Miaa 
Osbome  for  a  few  minutes'  convcreation  at  an  early  hour  the  nest 
day,  when  he  had,  he  said,  to  communicate  to  her  news  of  the  very 
greatest  int«rest. 

Wliat  was  it  that  made  her  start  ba4:k,  and  gaze  upon  him  for 
a  moment,  and  then  on  the  ground  at  her  feet,  and  make  as  if  she 
would  fiunt  on  liis  arm,  hml  he  not  by  opportunely  treacling  on  her 
toes,  brought  the  young  laily  back  to  self-control  I  Why  was  she  so 
violently  agitated  at  Dobbin's  rw.|uest  ?  This  can  never  be  known. 
But  when  ho  came  the  next  day,  Maria  was  not  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  her  sister,  and  Miss  Wirt  went  off  for  the  purpose  of 
fetching  the  latter,  and  the  Cai>tain  and  Miss  Osbome  were  left 
together.  They  were  both  so  silent  that  the  tick-tock  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  became  quite  rudely 
audible, 

"  Wliat  a  nice  party  it  was  lust  night,"  Miss  Osbome  at  length 
b^^ii  encourat-ingly  ;  "and— how  you're  improved  in  your  dancing. 
Captain  Dobbin.  Surely  somebody  has  taught  you,"  she  added, 
with  amiable  arc-imess. 

"  You  sliould  sec  me  dance  a  reel  with  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  of 
ours;  and  a  jig — did  you  ever  see  a  jig?  But  I  think  anybody 
could  dance  with  j/oh.  Miss  Osbome,  who  dance  so  well." 

"Is  the  Mayor's  lady  young  and  beautiful,  Captain!"  the  fwr 
questi()ner  continued.  "  Ah,  what  a  terrible  thing  it  must  be  to 
be  a  soldier's  wife  !  I  wonder  they  have  any  spirits  to  dance,  and 
in  these  dreadfiil  times  of  war,  too  !  0  Captain  Dobbin,  I  tremble 
sometimes  when  I  think  of  our  dearest  George,  and  the  dangers  of 
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the  poor  Boldier.      Are  there  many  married  officers  of  the  — th, 
Captain  Dobbin  1" 

"  Upon  my  word,  she's  playing  her  hand  mther  too  openly," 
Misa  Wirt  thought ;  but  tbia  observation  is  merely  parenthetic,  and 
was  not  heard  through  the  crevice  of  the  door  at  which  the  goveroess 
atteredit 

"  One  of  our  young  men  is  just  married,"  Dobbin  said,  now 
ooming  to  the  point  "  It  was  a  very  old  attachment,  and  the 
young  couple  are  as  poor  as  church  mice." 

"  Oh,  how  delightfid  !  Oh,  how  romantic  ! "  Miss  Osborne  cried, 
as  the  Captain  said  "  old  attachment "  and  "  poor."  Her  gynipathy 
encouraged  him. 

"  The  finest  young  fellow  in  the  regiment,"  he  continued.  "  Not 
a  braver  or  handsomer  officer  iu  the  army ;  and  such  a  charming 
wife  !  How  you  would  like  her !  how  you  wi'W  like  her  when  you 
know  her,  Misa  Osborne."  The  young  lady  thought  the  actual 
moment  had  arrive<l,  and  that  Dobbin's  nervousness  which  now 
came  on  and  was  visible  in  many  tnitchings  of  his  face,  in  his 
manner  of  beating  the  groimd  with  his  great  feet,  in  the  rapid 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning  of  his  frockcoat,  &c. — Miss  Osborne,  I 
say,  thought  that  when  he  had  given  himself  a  little  air,  he  would 
unbosom  himself  entirely,  and  prepared  eagerly  to  listeti.  And  the 
clock,  in  the  altar  on  which  Iphigonia  was  situated,  beginning,  after 
a  preparatory  convulsion,  to  toll  twelve,  the  mere  tolling  seemed  as 
if  it  would  last  until  one— so  prolonged  was  the  knell  to  tlie  ansious 
spinster. 

"  But  it's  not  about  marriage  that  I  came  to  speak — that  is  that 
marriage — that  is — no,  I  mean — my  dear  Miss  Osborne,  it's  about 
our  dear  friend  George,"  Dolibin  said. 

"  About  George  i "  ahe  said  in  a  tone  so  disconifited  that  Maria 
and  Miss  Wirt  laughed  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  anil  even  that 
abandoned  wretch  of  a  Dobbin  felt  inclined  to  smile  himself;  for  ho 
was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the  state  ofafiairs:  George  having 
often  bantered  him  gracefully  and  said,  "  Hang  it,  Will,  why  don't 
you  take  old  Jane  ?  She'll  have  you  if  you  ask  her.  I'll  bet  you 
five  to  two  she  will." 

"  Yes,  about  George,  then,"  he  continued.  "There  has  been  a 
difference  between  him  and  Mr.  Osbonie.  And  I  regard  him  so 
much — for  you  know  we  have  been  like  brothere—  that  I  hoi>e  and 
pray  the  quarrel  may  be  settled.  We  must  go  abroad.  Miss  Osborne, 
We  may  be  ordenxl  off  at  a  day's  warning.  Who  knowa  what  may 
happen  in  the  campaign  t  Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Miaa  Osborne  ; 
and  those  two  at  least  should  part  friends." 

"There  has  been  no  quarrel,  Captain  Dobtun,  except  a  little 
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usual  scene  with  papa,"  the  lady  said.  "We  are  ezpectmg  Qeorge 
bock  (Lulj.  What  papa  wanted  was  oalj  for  his  good.  He  has 
but  to  come  back,  and  I'm  sure  all  will  be  well ;  and  dear  Bhoda, 
who  went  away  from  here  in  sad  aad  anger,  I  know  will  foigive  him. 
Woman  forgivee  but  too  readily,  Captain." 

"  Such  an  angel  as  you  I  am  sure  would,"  Mr.  Dobbin  said,  with 
atrocious  astuteness.  "  And  no  man  can  pardon  himself  for  giving  a 
woman  pain.     What  would  you  feci,  if  a  man  were  &iUiIeeB  to  youl" 

"  I  should  perish — I  should  throw  myself  out  of  window — I 
should  take  poison-  I  should  pine  and  die.  I  know  I  should," 
Miss  cried,  who  had  neTerthcless  gone  throu^  one  or  two  afiairs  of 
the  lieart  without  any  idea  of  Buicidc 

"And  there  are  others,"  Dobbin  continued,  "as  true  and  as 
kind'hearted  as  yourself  I'm  not  speaking  about  the  West  Indian 
heiress,  Miss  Osbome,  but  about  a  poor  girl  whom  George  once  loved, 
and  who  was  bred  from  her  childhood  to  think  of  nobody  but  him. 
I've  seen  her  in  her  poverty  uncomplaining,  broken-hearted,  without 
a  fault.  It  is  of  Miss  Sedley  I  speak.  Dear  Miss  Osborne,  can 
your  gcneroua  heart  quarrel  with  your  brother  for  being  &ithful  to 
her  ?  Could  his  own  conscience  ever  forgive  him  if  he  deserted  her  I 
Be  her  friend— she  always  loved  you — and — and  I  am  come  here 
charged  by  George  to  tell  you  that  he  holds  his  engagement  to  her 
as  the  most  sacred  duty  he  has ;  and  to  entreat  you,  at  least,  to  be 
on  hia  side." 

When  any  strong  emotion  took  possession  of  Mr.  Dobbin,  and 
after  the  first  wonl  or  two  of  hesitation,  he  could  speak  with  perfect 
fluency,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  eloquence  on  this  occasion  made 
some  impression  upon  the  lady  whom  he  addressed. 

"Well,"  said  bIic,  "this  is — most  surprising — meet  paiiifiil— 
most  extraordinary — what  will  papa  say  t — that  George  ahould  fling 
away  such  a  superb  establishment  as  was  offered  to  him, — but  at 
any  rate  he  has  found  a  very  brave  champion  in  you.  Captain 
Dobbin,  It  is  of  no  use,  however,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause ; 
"  I  feel  for  poor  Miss  Seilley,  most  certaiidy— most  sincerely,  you 
know.  We  never  thouglit  the  match  a  good  one,  though  we  were 
always  very  kinii  to  her  here — very.  But  papa  will  never  consent, 
I  am  aura.  And  a  well-brought-up  young  woman,  you  know— with 
a  weU-regulated  mind,  must — George  must  give  her  up,  dear  Captain 
Dobbin,  indeed  he  must." 

"  Ought  a  man  to  give  up  the  woman  he  loved,  just  when  mis- 
fortune befell  her  I "  Dobbin  said,  holding  out  hia  tiand.  "  Dear  Miss 
Oabome,  is  this  the  couneel  I  hear  from  i/ou  ?  My  dear  young  lady  ! 
you  nuist  befriend  her.  He  can't  give  her  up.  He  must  not  give 
her  up.     Would  a  man  tluiik  you,  give  you  up  if  you  were  poor  I " 
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ThU  adroit  queetioD  touched  the  heart  of  Miss  Jane  OBbome 
not  a  little.  "  I  doa't  know  whether  we  poor  girls  ought  to  believe 
what  you  men  aay,  Captain,"  ehe  said.  "  There  ia  that  in  woman's 
tendemesB  which  induces  her  to  helieve  too  easily.  I'm  alraid  jou 
are  cruel,  cruel  deceivers," — and  Dobbin  certainly  thought  he  felt  a 
preasure  of  the  hanil  which  Miss  Osborne  had  extended  to  him. 

He  dropped  it  in  some  alarm.  "  Deceivers  ! "  said  he.  "  No, 
dear  Mim  Owbome,  all  men  are  not ;  your  brother  is  not ;  George 
has  loved  Amelia  Sedley  ever  since  they  were  children  ;  no  wealth 
would  make  him  marry  any  but  her.  Ought  he  to  forsake  herl 
Would  you  counsel  him  to  do  so  ? " 

what  could  Miss  Jane  say  to  such  a  question,  and  with  her  own 
peculiar  views  t  She  could  not  answer  it,  so  she  parrie<)  it  by  saying, 
"  Well,  if  you  are  not  a  deceiver,  at  least  you  are  very  romantic  j " 
and  Captain  William  let  this  observation  pass  without  challenge. 

At  length  when,  by  the  help  of  farther  polit«  speeches,  he  deemed 
that  Miss  Osborne  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive  the  whole 
news,  he  poured  it  into  her  ear.  "  Giorge  could  not  give  up  Amelia 
— George  was  married  to  her"— and  then  he  related  the  circum- 
stances of  the  marriage  as  we  know  tliem  already  ;  how  the  poor  girl 
would  have  died  had  not  her  lover  kept  his  faith :  how  old  Sedley 
had  refused  all  consent  to  the  match,  and  a  licence  had  been  got : 
au<l  Jos  Sedley  had  come  trom  Cheltenham  to  give  away  the  bride  ; 
how  they  had  gone  to  Brigliton  in  Jos's  chariot-and-foiur  to  pass  the 
honeymoon :  and  how  George  countwi  on  his  dear  kind  sistere  to 
befriend  him  with  their  father,  as  women — so  true  and  tonder  as 
they  were — assuredly  would  do.  And  so,  asking  permission  (readily 
granted)  to  see  her  agmn,  and  rightly  conjecturing  that  tlie  news  he 
had  brought  would  be  told  in  the  next  five  minutes  to  the  otlicr 
ladies.  Captain  Dobbin  mode  his  bow  and  took  his  leave. 

He  was  scarcely  out  of  the  house,  when  Miss  Maria  and  Miss 
Wirt  rushed  in  to  Miss  Osbome,  and  the  whole  wonderiiil  secret  was 
imparted  to  them  by  that  lady.  To  do  tliem  justice,  neitlier  of  the 
sisters  was  very  much  displeased.  There  is  something  about  a  nm- 
away  match  with  which  few  ladies  can  he  serioTisly  angry,  and 
AmeUa  rather  rose  in  theh  estimation,  from  the  spirit  which  she  had 
displayed  in  consenting  to  the  union.  As  tliey  debated  the  story, 
and  prattled  about  it,  and  wondered  what  iiapa  woidd  do  and  say, 
came  a  loud  knock,  as  of  an  avenging  thunder-clap,  at  the  door, 
which  made  these  conspirators  start.  It  must  be  papa,  they  thought. 
But  it  was  not  he.  It  was  only  Mr.  Frederick  Bullock,  who  had 
come  from  the  City  according  to  appointment,  to  conduct  the  ladies 
to  a  flower-show. 

This  gentleman,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  not  kept  long  in 
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ignoTDDce  of  the  secret.  But  his  &c«,  when  he  heard  it,  shoved  an 
amnzemt'iit  whicJi  was  very  different  to  that  look  of  Bentitneatal 
wiinili>r  which  tlie  countenances  of  the  siaters  wore.  Ur.  Bullock 
was  ft  mrtn  of  the  world,  and  a  junior  partner  of  a  wealthy  firm.  He 
knew  wliat  money  was,  and  the  value  of  it :  and  a  delightfiil  thiob 
of  expiTtation  lighted  up  his  little  eyes,  and  caused  him  to  smile  on 
his  Miiria,  as  he  tliought  tliat  by  this  piece  of  folly  of  Mr.  George's 
she  might  be  worth  tltirty  thousand  pounds  more  thou  he  had  ever 
hoped  to  get  with  her. 

"  Clad !  June,"  said  he,  surveying  even  the  elder  sister  with  some 
interest,  "Eok  will  be  sorry  lie  cried  ofL  You  may  be  a  fifty 
thousand  pounder  yet." 

The  sisters  luul  never  thought  of  the  money  question  up  to  that 
moment,  but  Fred  Bullock  bantere<l  them  with  graceful  gaiety  about 
it  during  their  forenoon's  excursion ;  and  they  had  risen  not  a  little 
in  their  own  esteem  by  the  time  when,  the  morning  amusement  over, 
they  drove  back  to  dinner.  And  <lo  not  let  my  respected  reader 
exclaim  ngaiust  this  selfishness  as  luinutuml.  It  was  but  this  present 
momins,  as  he  rode  on  the  omnibus  from  Richmond  ;  while  it  changed 
horacs,  this  present  chronicler,  being  on  the  roof,  marked  three  little 
children  playing  in  a  puddle  below,  very  dirty,  ami  friendly,  and 
happy.  To  these  three  presently  came  another  little  one.  "  Polly" 
says  she,  "your  tiiter'i  got  a  ]Hnvy."  At  which  the  children  got 
up  from  the  puddle  instantly,  ami  ran  off  tii  jiay  their  court  to  Peggy. 
And  as  the  onmibus  dnive  off  I  saw  Peg^  with  the  infiintine  pro- 
cession at  lier  tail,  marching  with  great  dignity  towards  the  stall  of 
ft  neighbouring  iollipop-woman. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 
;.V  WHICH  MR.  05flOR,V£  TAKES  DOWN  THE  FAMILY   BIBLE 

SO  having  prepared  tlie  sisters,  Dobbin  hastened  away  to  the  City 
to  perfoim  the  rest  anil  more  <lifBcult  part  of  the  taak  wliieh 
he  had  UDdertakeii.  The  idea  of  foeing  old  Osbonie  rendered 
him  not  a  Uttle  nervous,  anil  more  tlian  once  he  tlioiight  of  leaving 
the  young  ladies  to  communicate  the  uecret,  which,  as  lie  was  aware, 
they  coidd  not  long  retain.  But  he  had  proinised  to  report  to  George 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  elder  Usborne  bore  the  intclhgence ; 
BO  going  into  the  City  to  the  patemid  counting-house  in  Tliames 
Street,  he  despatched  thence  a  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  bc^ng  for  a 
half-hour's  conversation  n-lative  to  the  affairs  of  his  son  George. 
Dobbin's  messenger  returned  ftwn  Mr,  Osborne's  house  of  business, 
with  tlie  compliments  of  the  latter,  who  would  be  very  hiippy  to 
Bee  the  Captain  immediately,  and  away  accordingly  Dobbin  went  to 
confront  him. 

The  Captain,  with  a  half-gnilty  secret  to  confess,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  a  painfid  and  stormy  interview  beiiire  him,  entered  Mr. 
Osborne's  offices  with  a  most  dismal  countenance  and  abuHlied  gait, 
aiid,  passing  through  the  outer  room  where  Mr.  Chopper  presi<led, 
was  greeteil  by  that  ftinctionnry  from  his  desk  with  a  waggish  air 
which  farther  discomfited  hiin.  Mr.  Choii|>er  whikeii  and  nodded 
and  pointed  his  pen  towards  his  patron's  door,  and  said,  "  You'll  find 
the  governor  all  right,"  with  the  most  provoking  good-humour. 

Osborne  rose  too,  and  shook  him  heartily  by  tlie  hand,  and  said, 
"  How  do,  ray  <lear  bi>y  1 "  with  a  cordiality  that  made  jwor  George's 
ambassador  feci  doubly  guilty.  His  liand  lay  as  if  dead  in  the  old 
gentleman's  grasp.  He  felt  that  he,  Dobbin,  was  more  or  less  the 
cause  of  all  that  bad  liajigiened.  It  was  he  liad  brought  back  George 
to  Amelia :  it  was  he  liad  applauded,  encouraged,  transacted  almost 
the  marriage  which  he  was  come  to  reveal  to  George's  father ;  and 
the  latter  was  receiving  him  with  smiles  of  welcome  ;  patting  him 
on  the  slioulder,  and  calling  him  "  Dobbin,  my  dear  boy."  The 
envoy  had  indeed  go(Kl  reason  to  hung  his  head. 

Osborne  fully  believed  tliat  Dobbin  had  come  to  announce  his 
son's  surrender.     Mr.  Chopper  and  hia  principal  were  talking  over 
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the  matter  between  George  and  hia  &ther,  at  the  very  moment 
wben  Dobbin's  messenger  arrive*!  Both  agreed  that  George  was 
sending  in  his  submission.  Both  had  been  expecting  it  for  Bome 
days — and  "  Lord  !  Chopper,  what  a  marriage  veil  hare  !  "  Hr. 
Osborne  said  to  hia  clerk,  snapping  his  big  fingers,  and  jingling  aU 
the  guineas  and  shillinga  in  his  gT«at  pockets  as  he  eyed  hia  eub- 
otdinate  with  a  look  of  triumph. 

With  similar  operations  conducted  in  both  pockets,  and  a  know- 
ing jolly  air,  Osborne  from  his  chair  r^iarded  Dobbin  seated  blank 
and  silent  opposite  to  him.  "  What  a  bumpkin  he  is  for  a  Captiun 
in  the  army,"  old  Osbonie  thought.  "  I  wonder  George  hasn't 
taught  him  better  mannetv." 

At  last  Dobbin  summoned  courage  to  begin.  "  Sir,"  Btud  he, 
"  I've  broiiglit  you  some  very  grave  news.  I  have  been  at  the 
Horse  Guards  tliis  morning,  and  there's  no  doubt  that  our  regiment 
will  be  ordered  abroad,  and  on  its  way  to  Belgium  before  the  week 
is  over.  And  you  know,  sir,  that  we  shan't  be  home  again  before 
a  tussle  which  may  be  fetal  to  many  of  us." 

Osborne  looked  grave.     "  My  s ,  the  regiment  will  do  ita 

duty,  sir,  I  dare  say,"  he  said. 

"  The  French  are  very  strong,  sir,"  Dobbin  went  on.  "The 
Russians  and  Austriana  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  bring 
their  troops  down.  We  shall  have  the  fiiBt  of  the  fight,  sir ;  and 
depend  on  it  Boncy  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  a  hard  one." 

"What  are  you  driving  at,  Dobbin?"  his  interlocutor  said, 
uneasy  and  with  a  scowl.  "  I  suppose  no  Briton's  afraid  of  any 
d Frenchman,  hay  1 " 

"  I  only  mean,  that  before  we  go,  and  considering  the  great  and 
certain  risk  tliat  hangs  over  every  one  of  us — if  there  are  any  differ- 
ences between  you  and  George — it  would  be  as  well,  sir,  that — that 
you  should  shake  hands:  wouldn't  iti  Should  anytbiog  happen  to 
him,  I  think  you  would  never  forgive  yourself  if  you  hadn't  parted 
in  charity." 

As  lie  said  this,  poor  William  Dobbin  blushed  crimson,  and  felt 
and  owned  that  he  himself  was  a  traitor.  But  for  him,  perhaps, 
this  severance  need  never  have  taken  place.  Why  had  not  George's 
marriage  been  delayed  1  What  call  was  there  to  press  it  on  so 
eagerly  ?  He  felt  that  George  would  have  puted  from  Amelia 
at  any  rate  without  a  mortal  pang.  Amelia,  too,  tnight  have  re- 
covered the  shock  of  losing  him.  It  was  his  counsel  had  brought 
about  this  marriage,  and  all  tlmt  was  to  ensue  from  it.  And  why 
was  iti  Because  he  loved  her  so  much  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  unhappy  :  or  because  his  own  suflerings  of  suspense  were  so 
unendurable  that  he  was  glad  to  crush  them  at  once — as  we  hasten 
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a  fbneral  after  a  death,  or,  when  s  separation  from  thoee  we  lore 
is  imniinent,  cannot  rest  until  the  parting  be  over, 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  William,"  said  Mr.  Osborne  in  a 
softened  voice;  "and  me  and  George  ebouldn't  part  in  anger,  that 
is  trae.  Look  here.  IVe  done  for  him  as  much  as  any  fetber  ever 
did.  He's  had  three  times  aa  much  money  from  me,  aa  I  warrant 
your  fether  ever  gave  you.  But  I  don't  brag  about  that.  How 
I've  toiled  for  him,  and  worked  and  employed  my  talents  and 
energy,  /  won't  say.  Ask  Chopper.  Ask  himself.  Ask  the  City 
of  London.  Well,  I  propoee  to  him  such  a  maniage  as  any  noble- 
man in  the  land  might  be  proud  of — the  only  thing  in  life  I  ever 
asked  him — and  he  retuaee  me.  Am  /  wroug !  Is  the  quarrel  of 
my  making  ?  What  do  I  seek  but  his  good,  for  which  I've  been 
toiling  like  a  convict  ever  since  he  was  bom  ?  Nobody  can  say 
there's  anything  selfish  in  me.  Let  him  come  bock.  I  say,  here's 
my  hand.  I  say,  forget  and  forgive.  As  for  marrying  now,  it's  out 
of  the  questiou.  Let  him  and  Miss  S.  make  it  up,  and  make  out 
the  marriage  afterwwils,  when  he  comes  back  a  Colonel ;  for  he 

shall  be  a  Colonel,  by  G be  shall,  if  money  can  do  it.     I'm 

glad  you've  brought  him  round.  I  know  it's  you,  Dobbin,  You've 
took  him  out  of  many  a  scrape  before.  Let  him  come.  /  shan't 
be  bard.  Come  along,  and  diue  in  Bussell  Square  to-day :  both  of 
you.  The  old  shop,  the  old  hour.  You'll  find  a  neck  of  venison, 
and  no  questions  asked." 

This  praise  and  confidence  smote  Dobbin's  heart  very  keenly. 
Every  moment  the  colloquy  continued  in  this  tone,  he  felt  more  and 
more  guilty.  "  Sir,"  saiil  he,  "  I  fear  you  deceive  youreelf.  I  am 
sure  you  do.  George  is  much  too  high-minded  a  man  ever  to  marry 
for  money.  A  threat  on  your  part  that  you  would  disinherit  him  in 
case  of  disobedience  would  only  be  followed  by  resistance  on  his." 

"  Why,  hang  it,  man,  you  don't  call  offering  him  eight  or  ten 
thousand  a  year  threatening  him  I"  Mr.  Osborne  said,  with  still 
provoking  good-humour.  "  'Gad,  if  Miss  S.  will  have  me,  I'm  her 
man.  /  ain't  particular  about  a  shaile  or  bo  of  tawny,"  And  the 
old  gentleman  gave  his  knowing  grin  and  coarse  laugh. 

"You  forget,  sir,  previous  engagements  into  which  Captain 
Osborne  had  entered,"  the  amliassador  said  gravely. 

"  What  engagements  ?  What  the  devil  do  yon  mean  T  You 
don't  mean,"  Mr.  Ofibome  continued,  gathering  wrath  and  astonish- 
ment as  the  thought  now  first  came  upon  him ;  "you  don't  mean 
that  he's  such  a  d foo!  as  to  be  still  hankering  after  that  swind- 
ling old  bwikrupt's  daughter!  You've  not  come  here  for  to  make 
me  suppose  that  he  wants  to  marry  her  ?  Marry  A«r,  tliat  is  a  good 
one.    Uy  son  and  heir  marry  a  b^gar's  girl  out  of  a  gutter.    D • 
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him,  if  he  does,  let  him  buy  a  broom  and  sweep  a  croaung.  She 
was  always  dangling  and  ogling  after  him,  I  recollect  now ;  and  I're 
no  doubt  she  was  piit  on  by  her  old  sharper  of  a  fiither." 

"  Mr.  Sedley  waa  your  very  good  friend,  sir,"  Dobbin  interposed, 
ahnoBt  pleased  at  finding  himself  growing  angry.  "Time  was  yon 
called  him  better  names  than  rogue  and  swindler.  The  match  waa  ot 
your  making.     George  had  no  right  to  play  feat  and  loose 

"  Fast  and  loose  ! "  howled  out  old  Osborne,  "  Faat  and  loose ! 
Why,  hang  me,  those  are  the  very  words  my  gentleman  used  himself 
when  he  gave  himself  airs,  last  Thuiwlay  was  a  fortni^t,  and  talked 
about  the  British  army  to  his  father  who  made  him.  What,  it's  you 
who  have  been  a  setting  of  him  np — is  iti  and  my  service  to  you, 
Captain.  It's  yon  who  want  to  introduce  beggars  into  my  family. 
Thank  you  for  nothing.  Captain.  Marry  Aer  indeed — he,  he  !  why 
should  he  I     I  warrant  you  she'd  go  to  hiin  fast  enough  without." 

"  Sir,"  said  Dobbin,  starting  up  in  undisguised  auger ;  "  no  man 
shall  abuse  that  lady  in  my  hearing,  and  you  least  of  alL" 

"Oh,  you're  a  going  to  call  me  out,  are  youT  Stop,  let  me  ring 
the  bell  for  pistols  for  two.  Mr.  George  sent  you  here  to  insult  his 
fother,  (lid  hel    Osborne  Biid,  pulling  at  the  bell-cord. 

"Mr.  Osborne,"  said  Dobbin,  with  a  fidtering  voice,  "it's  you 
who  are  insulting  the  beat  ireatiu^  in  the  worlil.  You  had  best 
spare  lier,  sir,  for  she's  your  son's  wife." 

And  with  this,  feeling  tliat  he  could  say  no  more,  Dobbin  went 
away,  Oebome  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  wildly  after  him. 
A  clerk  come  in,  obedient  to  the  bell ;  and  the  Captain  was  scarcely 
out  of  the  court  where  Mr.  Osborne's  offices  were,  when  Mr.  Chopper 
the  chief  clerk  came  nishing  hatlcss  after  him. 

"  For  God's  sake,  what  is  it?"  Mr.  Chopper  said,  catching  the 
Captain  by  the  skirt.  "The  governor's  in  a  fit.  What  has  Mr. 
George  been  doing  1 " 

"  He  married  Miss  Se<lley  five  ilays  ago,"  Dobbin  replies!.  "  I 
was  hia  groomsman,  Mr.  Chopper,  and  you  must  stand  his  friend." 

The  old  clerk  shook  his  hcail.  "  If  that's  your  news.  Captain, 
it's  bad.     The  governor  will  never  forgive  him." 

Dobbin  begged  Chopper  to  report  progress  to  him  at  the  hotel 
where  he  was  stopping,  and  walked  off  moodily  westwards,  greatly 
perturbed  as  to  the  past  and  the  fiiture. 

Wlien  the  Riissell  Square  family  came  to  dinner  that  evening,  they 
found  the  father  of  the  house  seateil  in  his  usual  place.,  but  with  that 
air  of  gloom  on  his  face,  which,  wlienever  it  appeared  there,  kept  the 
whole  circle  silent.  The  ladies,  and  Mr.  Bullock  who  dinwl  with  them, 
felt  that  the  news  had  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Osborne.  His 
dark  looks  affected  Mr.  Bullock  so  far  aa  to  render  bim  still  and  quiet : 
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but  he  was  udubuoIIj  bland  and  atteDtive  to  Misa  Maria,  by  whom 
be  sat,  and  to  her  siBter  preeiiling  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

Miaa  Wirt,  by  consequence,  was  alone  on  her  aide  of  the  board,  a 
gap  being  left  between  her  and  Mies  Jane  Osborne.  Now  this  woa 
George's  place  when  he  dined  at  home ;  and  his  cover,  as  we  said,  was 
laid  for  him  in  expectation  of  that  truant's  return.  Nothing  occurred 
during  dinner-time  except  smiling  Mr.  Freilerick'H  flagging  confidential 
whispers,  and  the  clinking  of  plate  and  china,  to  interrupt  the  silence 
of  the  repast  The  servants  went  about  stealthily  doing  tlieir  duty. 
Mutes  at  ftinends  could  not  look  more  glum  than  the  domestics  of 
Mr.  Osborne.  The  neck  of  venison  of  which  he  had  invited  Dobbin 
to  partake,  was  carved  by  him  in  perfect  silence ;  but  his  own  share 
went  away  almost  untast«d,  though  he  drank  much,  and  the  butler 
assiduously  filled  his  glass. 

At  last,  just  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  his  eyes,  which  had  been 
staring  at  everybody  in  turn,  fixed  themselves  for  a  while  upon  the 
plate  laid  for  George.  He  pointed  to  it  presently  with  his  left  hand. 
His  daughteiB  looked  at  him  and  did  not  comprehend,  or  cliooee  to 
comprehend,  the  signal ;  nor  did  the  8er\-uiita  at  first  understand  it. 

"  Tahe  that  plate  away,"  at  last  he  said,  getting  up  with  an  oath 
— and  with  this  pushing  his  chair  back,  he  walked  into  his  own  room. 

Behind  Mr.  Osborne's  dining-room  was  the  usual  apartment  which 
went  in  his  house  by  the  name  of  the  study ;  and  was  sacred  to  the 
master  of  the  house.  Hither  Mr.  Osborne  would  retire  of  a  Sunilay 
forenoon  when  not  minded  to  go  to  church  ;  and  here  pass  the  morning 
in  his  crimson  leather  chair,  reading  the  paper.  A  couple  of  glazed 
book-coses  were  here,  contiJning  standard  works  in  stout  gilt  bind- 
ings. The  "  Annual  RegiHtcr,"  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  "  Blair's 
Sermons,"  anil  "  Hume  and  Smollett."  From  year's  end  to  year's 
end  he  never  took  one  of  these  volumes  from  the  shelf;  but  there  was 
no  member  of  the  family  that  would  dare  for  his  life  to  touch  one  of 
the  books,  except  uj>on  those  rare  Simday  evenings  when  there  was 
no  dinner-party,  and  when  the  great  scarlet  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
were  taken  out  from  the  comer  where  they  stood  beaiile  his  copy  of 
the  Peerage,  and  the  servants  being  rung  up  to  the  dining  parlour, 
Osborne  read  the  evening  service  to  his  fiimily  in  a  loud  grating 
pompous  voice.  No  member  of  the  household,  child,  or  domestic, 
ever  entered  that  room  without  a  certain  terror.  Here  he  checked 
the  housekeeper's  accounts,  and  overhaided  the  butler's  cellar-book. 
Hence  he  could  command,  across  the  clean  gravel  court-yard,  the  back 
entrance  of  the  stables  with  which  one  of  his  bells  communicated,  and 
into  this  yard  the  coachman  issued  from  his  premises  as  into  a  dock, 
and  Osborne  swore  at  him  from  the  study  window.  Four  times  a  year 
Misa  Wirt  entered  this  apartment  to  get  her  salary ;  and  his  daughters 
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to  receive  their  quarteiiy  allowance.  George  as  a  boy  had  been  hone- 
whipped  in  this  room  m&ny  times ;  his  mother  sitting  tacit  on  the  stair 
listening  to  the  cuts  of  the  whip.  The  boy  waa  scarcely  erer  known 
to  cry  uniler  the  punishment ;  the  poor  woman  used  to  fondle  and  kw 

him  secretly,  and  give  him  money  to  soothe  hiin  wfaon  he  came  out 

There  was  a  picture  of  the  &mily  over  the  mantelpiece,  remoTed 
thither  from  the  front  room  after  Mrs.  Osborne's  death — Geoi^  was 
on  a  pony,  the  elder  aister  holding  him  up  a  bunch  of  flowere  ;  the 
yoimger  led  by  her  mother's  hand  ;  all  with  red  cheeks  and  large  red 
mouths,  simpering  on  each  other  in  the  approved  &mily-portrait 
manner.  The  mother  lay  undei^round  now,  long  since  forgotten — 
the  sisters  and  brother  had  a  hundred  different  interests  of  their  own, 
and,  familiar  still,  were  utterly  estranged  from  each  other.  Some  few 
score  of  yeaiB  aflerwanls,  when  all  the  parties  represented  are  grown 
olJ,  what  bitter  satire  there  is  in  those  flaunting  childish  &miiy- 
portraits,  with  their  farce  of  sentiment  and  smiling  lies,  and  innocence 
so  self-conscious  and  self-satiafieil.  Osborne's  own  Btat«  portrait,  with 
that  of  his  great  silver  inkstand  and  arm-chair,  had  taken  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  dining-room,  vacateil  by  the  femily-piece. 

To  this  study  old  Osborne  retired  then,  greatly  to  the  relief  of 
the  small  party  whom  he  left.  When  the  servants  had  withdrawn, 
they  began  to  talk  for  a  while  volubly  but  very  low ;  then  they  went 
upstairs  quietly,  Mr.  Bullock  accompanying  them  stealthily  on  his 
creaking  shoes.  He  had  no  heart  to  sit  alone  drinking  wine,  and  so 
close  to  the  terrible  old  gentleman  in  the  study  hard  at  hand. 

An  hour  at  lenst  after  dark,  the  butler,  not  having  received  any 
summons,  venture<l  to  tap  at  his  door  and  take  him  in  wax  candles 
and  tciu  The  master  of  the  house  sate  in  his  chajr,  preteniling  to 
reail  the  paper,  and  when  the  servant,  placing  the  lights  and  refresh- 
ment on  the  table  by  him,  retired,  Mr.  Osborne  got  up  and  locked 
the  door  after  him.  This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  the  matter ; 
all  the  household  knew  that  some  great  catastrophe  was  going  to 
happen  which  waa  likely  direly  to  affect  Master  George. 

In  the  large  sliining  mahogany  escritoire  Mr.  Osborne  had  a 
drawer  es|iecially  devoted  to  his  son's  affairs  and  papers.  Here  he 
kept  all  the  documents  relating  to  him  ever  since  he  had  been  a  boy : 
here  were  his  prize  copy-books  and  drawing-books,  all  bearing  George's 
hanil,  and  that  of  the  master :  here  were  his  first  letters  in  large 
round-hand  sending  his  love  to  papa  and  mamma,  and  conveying 
his  petitions  for  a  cake.  His  dear  godpapa  Sedley  was  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  them.  Curses  quivered  on  old  Osborne's  livid 
lips,  and  horrid  hatred  and  disappointment  writhed  in  his  heart,  as 
looking  through  some  of  these  papers  he  came  on  that  name.  They 
were  all  marked  and  docketed,  and  tied  with  red  tape.     It  waa — 
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"  Rrom  G«orgy,  roqueating  5fl.,  April  23, 18 — ;  answered,  April  25," 
— or"Gecii:gyabout  a  pony,  October  13," — and  so  forth.  In  another 
packet  were  "Dr.  S.'b  accounts" — "G.'b  tailor'a  bills  and  outfits, 
drafts  on  me  by  O,  Osborne,  jun.,"  &c., — his  letters  from  the  West 
Indies — his  agent's  letters,  and  the  newspapers  containing  his  com- 
missious :  here  was  a  whip  he  had  when  a  boy,  and  in  a  paper  a 
loclcet  containing  his  hair,  which  his  mother  us«i  to  wear. 

Turning  one  over  after  another,  and  muRing  over  these  memorials, 
the  unhappy  man  passed  many  hours.  His  dearest  vanities,  anibi' 
tiouB  hopes,  had  all  been  here.  What  pride  he  had  in  his  boy  !  He 
waa  the  handsomest  child  ever  seen.  Everybody  eaid  he  was  like  a 
nobleman's  son.  A  royal  princess  hod  remarked  him,  and  kissed 
him,  and  asked  his  name  in  Kew  Ganlens.  What  City  man  could 
show  such  another?  Could  a  prince  have  been  better  cared  fori 
Anything  that  money  could  buy  had  been  his  son's.  He  used  to  go 
down  on  speech-days  with  four  horses  and  new  liveries,  and  scatter 
new  shillings  among  the  boys  at  the  school  where  George  was :  when 
he  went  with  George  to  the  depot  of  his  regiment,  before  the  boy 
embarked  for  Canada,  he  gave  the  officers  such  a  dinner  as  the  Duke 
of  York  might  have  sat  down  to.  Had  he  ever  refiisetl  a  bill  when 
George  drew  one?  There  they  were— paid  without  a  wonl.  Many 
a  general  in  the  army  couldn't  ride  the  horses  he  had  !  He  had  the 
child  before  his  eyes,  on  a  hundred  diiferent  days  when  he  remem- 
bered George — after  dinner,  when  he  used  to  come  in  as  bold  as  a 
lord  and  drink  off  bis  glass  by  his  father's  side,  at  the  head  of  the 
table — on  the  pony  at  Brighton,  when  he  cleared  the  hedge  and 
kept  up  with  the  huntsman — on  the  day  when  he  was  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent  at  the  levee,  when  all  Saint  James's  couldn't 
produce  a  finer  young  fellow.  And  this,  this  was  the  end  of  all ! — 
to  marry  a  bankrupt  an<l  fly  in  the  fiice  of  duty  and  fortime  !  What 
humiliation  and  fury  :  what  pangs  of  sickening  rage,  balked  ambition 
and  love ;  what  wounds  of  outraged  vanity,  tenderness  even,  had 
this  old  worldling  now  to  sutler  under  ! 

Having  examined  these  pajiers,  and  pondered  over  tliis  one  and 
the  other,  in  that  bitterest  of  all  helpless  woe,  with  which  miserable 
men  think  of  happy  past  times— George's  fiither  took  the  whole  of 
the  documents  out  of  the  drawer  in  which  he  had  kept  them  so  long, 
and  locked  them  into  a  writing-bos,  which  be  tied,  and  sealed  with 
his  seal.  Then  he  opened  the  book-cose,  and  took  down  the  great  red 
Bible  we  have  spoken  of^a  pompous  book,  seldom  looked  at,  and 
shining  all  over  with  gold.  There  was  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume, 
representing  Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac.  Here,  according  to  custom, 
Osborne  had  recorded  on  tlie  fly-leaf,  and  in  his  large  clerk-like  hami, 
the  dates  of  his  marriage  and  his  wife's  death,  and  tlie  births  and 
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ChriBtku  names  of  fab  cbildren.  Jane  came  tint,  then  Gooi^Sedlej 
Odbome,  tlicn  Maria  Frances,  and  the  days  of  the  cbriBtening  of  each. 
Taking  a  pen,  he  carefiilly  obliterated  George's  names  from  the  page ; 
and  when  the  leaf  was  quite  dry,  restored  the  volmne  to  the  place 
from  which  he  hud  moved  it  Then  he  t«olt  a  document  oat  of 
anotlier  drawer,  where  his  own  private  papers  were  kept ;  and  having 
read  it,  cnunpled  it  up  and  lighted  it  at  one  of  the  candlee,  and  saw 
it  bum  entirely  awiiy  in  the  gnite.  It  was  his  will ;  which  being 
biuiie<),  he  sate  down  and  wrote  off  a  letter,  and  rang  for  his  servant, 
whom  he  charged  to  deliver  it  in  the  morning.  It  was  »onung 
already  :  as  be  went  up  to  bed,  the  wliole  home  was  alight  with  the 
sunshine  ;  and  the  birds  were  singing  among  the  fresh  green  leaves 
in  Russell  Square. 

Anxious  to  keep  all  Mr.  Osborne's  &mily  and  dependants  in 
good-humour,  and  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possible  for  George  in 
his  hour  of  atlvereity,  William  Dobbin,  who  knew  the  effect  which 
good  dinners  and  gowl  wiues  have  upon  the  soid  of  man,  wrote  off 
immediately  on  his  retiuii  to  his  inn  the  most  hospitable  of  invita- 
tions to  Thomas  Cliopj>er,  Esiiuire,  begging  that  gentleman  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  Sliiughtcrs'  next  <hiy.  The  note  reached  Mr. 
Chopper  before  he  left  the  City,  and  the  instant  reply  was,  tliat 
"  Mr.  Cliopi)er  presents  his  respectful  coraplimenta,  and  will  liave 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Captain  D."  The  invitation 
and  the  rough  draft  of  the  answer  were  shown  to  Mrs.  Chopper  and 
her  tlaiigliterB  on  his  return  to  Somers  Town  that  evening,  and  they 
talkcil  about  military  gents  and  West  End  men  with  great  exultation 
as  tlie  fiimily  sate  and  partook  of  tea.  When  the  girls  bad  gone  to 
rest,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  discoursed  upon  the  strange  events  which  were 
ocairring  in  the  governor's  family.  Never  had  the  clerk  seen  his 
principal  so  moved.  When  he  went  in  to  Mr.  Osborne,  after  Captain 
Dobbin's  departure,  Mr.  Chopiwr  found  his  chief  black  in  the  &«, 
and  nil  but  in  a  lit :  some  dreadful  quarrel,  he  was  certain,  had 
occurred  lietwcen  Mr.  0.  and  the  young  Captain.  Chopper  had 
been  instruct^l  to  make  out  an  account  of  all  sums  paid  to  Captain 
Osborne  within  the  last  three  years.  "  Aud  a  precious  lot  of  money 
he  has  hail  too,"  the  chief  clerk  said,  aud  respected  hie  old  and 
young  master  the  more,  for  the  liberal  way  in  which  the  guineas 
had  been  flung  about.  The  dispute  wiis  something  about  Miss 
Sedley.  Mrs.  Chopper  vowed  and  dcclareil  she  pitied  tliat  poor 
young  lady  to  lose  such  a  handsome  young  fellow  as  the  Capting. 
As  the  daughter  of  on  unlucky  speculator,  who  had  paid  a  very 
shabby  dividend,  Mr,  Chopper  bail  no  fjreat  reg-.inl  for  Miss  Sedley, 
He  respected  the  house  of  Osborne  before  all  others  in  the  City  of 
London :  and  his  hope  aud  wish  was  tliat  Captain  George  should 
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many  a  nobleman's  daughter.  The  clerk  slept  a  great  deal  sounder 
than  hiH  prindpol  that  night ;  and,  cuddling  his  children  after  break- 
fiist  (of  which  he  partook  with  a  very  hearty  appetite,  though  his 
modest  cup  of  life  waa  only  sweetened  with  brown  Bugar),  he  set 
off  in  bis  best  Sunday  suit  and  fiille<l  shirt  fi>r  business,  promising 
hie  admiring  wife  not  to  punish  Captain  D.'s  port  too  severely 
that  evening. 

Mr.  Osbome'fl  countenance,  when  he  arrived  in  the  City  at  his 
nsual  time,  struck  those  dependants  who  were  aecustomed,  for  good 
reaaong,  to  watch  its  expression,  as  peculiarly  gliastly  and  worn.  At 
twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Higga  (of  the  firm  of  Higga  &  Blatherwick 
Bolicitora,  Bedford  liow)  called  by  appointment,  and  was  ualiered 
into  the  governor's  private  room,  and  closeted  there  for  more  than 
ia  hour.  At  about  one  Mr.  Cliopper  received  a  note  brought  by 
Captain  Dobbin's  man,  and  containing  an  enclosure  for  Mr.  Osborne, 
which  the  clerk  went  in  and  delivered.  A  short  time  aft«r«'ards 
Mr.  Chopper  and  Mr.  Birch,  the  next  rlerk,  were  summoned,  and 
requested  to  witness  a  paper.  "  I've  been  making  a  new  wiU,"  Mr. 
Osborne  said,  to  whii-h  these  gentlenien  api)ended  tlieir  names 
accordingly.  No  conversation  paaaeil.  Mr.  Higga  looked  exceed- 
ingly grave  as  he  came  into  the  outer  nmms,  and  vcrj'  liord  in  Mr. 
Chopper's  iace ;  but  there  were  not  any  explanations.  It  was 
remarked  that  Mr.  OBbome  was  {larticularly  quiet  and  gentle  all 
day,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  liail  an^ired  ill  Irnm  his  darkling 
demeanour.  He  called  no  man  names  that  day,  and  waa  not  heard 
to  swear  once.  He  left  business  early  ;  and  before  going  away, 
summoned  his  chief  clerk  once  more,  and  having  given  him  general 
instnictions,  asked  him,  after  some  seeming  licsitation  and  reluctance 
to  speak,  if  he  knew  whether  Captain  Dobbin  was  in  town  1 

Chopper  said  he  bclieve^l  he  was.  Indeed  both  of  them  knew 
the  fiict  perfectly. 

Osborne  took  a  letter  directed  to  that  officer,  and  giving  it  to 
the  clerk,  requested  the  latter  to  deliver  it  into  Dobbin's  own  hands 
immediately. 

"  And  now.  Chopper,"  says  he,  taking  his  hat,  and  with  a  strange 
look,  "  my  mind  will  be  easy."  Exactly  as  the  clock  struck  two  (there 
was  no  doubt  an  appointment  between  the  pair),  Mr.  Frederick 
Bullock  called,  and  he  and  Mr.  Osborne  walked  away  together. 

The  Colonel  of  tlie  — th  regiment,  in  which  Messieurs  Dobbin 
and  Osborne  had  companies,  waa  an  olii  General  who  had  made  his 
first  campaign  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  was  long  since  quite  too 
old  and  feeble  for  command ;  but  he  took  some  interest  in  the 
refpment  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head,  and  made  certain  of 
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his  yaxmg  officers  welcome  at  his  table,  a  kind  of  hcsintality  irhkh 
I  believe  ia  not  now  common  amongst  his  brethren.  Captain  Dobtnn 
vaa  an  especial  favourite  of  this  old  General.  Dobbin  was  reraed 
in  tJie  literature  of  his  profeaeion,  and  could  talk  about  the  great 
Fretlerick,  and  the  Empreaa  Queen,  and  their  wars,  almost  as  well 
as  the  General  liimBelf^  who  was  indifferent  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
present  day,  and  whose  heart  was  with  the  tacticionB  of  fifty  yeara 
back.  This  officer  sent  a  summons  to  Dobbin  to  come  and  break- 
&st  with  liim,  on  the  morning  when  Mr.  Osborne  altered  hia  will 
and  }li.  Chopper  put  on  bis  best  shirt-Mil,  and  then  informed  bis 
young  fiiTourite,  a  couple  of  days  in  advance,  of  that  which  they 
were  all  expecting — a  marching  order  to  go  to  Belgium.  The  order 
for  tlie  regiment  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  would  leave  the  Horse 
Gunnls  iu  a  day  or  two ;  and  as  transports  were  in  plenty,  tliey 
would  get  their  route  before  the  week  was  over.  Recruits  had  come 
in  Uurin;^;  the  stay  of  the  regiment  at  Chatham  ;  and  the  old  General 
hoped  that  the  regiment  which  had  helped  to  beat  Montcalm  in 
Canada,  and  to  rout  Mr.  Washington  on  Long  Island,  would  prove 
itself  worthy  of  its  historical  reputation  on  the  oft-trodden  battle- 
grounds of  the  Low  Countries.  "And  so,  my  good  friend,  if  you 
have  any  affaire  la,"  said  the  old  General,  taking  a  pinch  of  anuff 
witJi  Jiis  trembling  white  old  hand,  aud  then  pointing  to  the  spot 
of  his  robe  de  chaniOre  uniler  wliich  his  heart  was  still  feebly  bat- 
ing, "  if  you  have  any  Fhillis  to  console,  or  to  bid  fiircwell  U>  papa 
and  mamma,  or  any  will  to  make,  I  recommend  you  to  set  about 
your  business  witlioiit  delay."  With  which  the  General  gave  his 
young  friend  a  finger  tosliake,  and  a  good-natured  nod  of  his  powdered 
and  pig-tailed  head ;  and  the  door  being  closed  upon  Dobbin,  sate 
down  to  pen  a  jioulet  (he  was  exceedingly  vain  of  his  French)  to 
Madfraoiselle  Am^naide  of  His  Mojesty's  Theatre. 

This  news  matlc  Dobbin  grave,  and  he  tlioiight  of  om-  frientls  at 
Brigliton,  and  then  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  that  Amelia  was 
always  tiie  first  thing  in  his  tiioughts  {always  before  anybody — 
before  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  duty^always  at  waking  and 
sleeping  indeed,  and  all  day  long) ;  and  returning  to  his  hotel,  he 
sent  off  a  brief  note  to  Mr.  Osborne  acquainting  him  with  the  in- 
formation which  he  had  receivetl,  and  which  might  tend  farther,  lie 
hoped,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Gcorjj'e. 

This  note,  despatched  by  the  same  messenger  who  hnd  carried 
the  invitation  to  Chopper  on  the  previous  day,  alarmed  the  worthy 
clerk  not  a  little.  It  was  enclosed  to  him,  and  as  he  opened  the 
letter  he  trembled  lest  the  dinner  should  be  put  off  on  which  he 
was  calculating.  His  minii  was  inexpressibly  relieved  when  he 
found  that  the  envelope  was  only  a  reminder  for  himself.    {"  I  aball 
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expect  you  at  half-past  five,"  Captain  Dobbin  wrote.)  He  was  very 
much  interested  about  his  employer's  &mily ;  but,  que  voultz-vout  7 
a  grand  dinner  was  of  more  concern  to  him  than  the  afikirs  of  any 
other  mortal. 

Dobbin  was  quite  justified  in  repeating  the  General's  information 
to  any  officers  of  the  regiment  whom  be  should  see  in  the  course  of 
his  peregrinations ;  accordingly  he  imparted  it  to  Ensign  Stubble, 
whom  he  met  at  the  agent's,  and  who^such  was  his  military  ardour 
— went  off  instantly  to  purchase  a  new  sword  at  the  accoutrement- 
maker's.  Here  this  young  fellow,  who,  though  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  about  sixty-five  inches  Jiigh,  with  a  constitution  naturally 
rickety  and  much  impaired  by  premature  brandy-and-water,  had  an 
undoubt«d  courage  and  a  hon's  heart,  poised,  tried,  bent,  and  balanced 
a  weapon  such  as  he  thought  would  do  execution  amongst  Frenchmen. 
Shouting  "  Ha,  ha ! "  and  stamping  his  little  feet  with  tremendous 
wiergy,  he  delivered  the  point  twice  or  thrice  at  Captain  Dobbin,  who 
pairied  the  thrust  laughingly  with  his  bamboo  walking-stick. 

Mr.  Stubble,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  size  and  slendemess, 
was  of  the  Light  Bobs.  Ensign  Spooney,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  tall 
youth,  and  belonged  to  (Captain  Dobbin's)  the  Grenadier  Company, 
and  he  tried  on  a  new  bear-akin  cap,  under  which  he  looked  savage 
beyond  his  yeare.  Then  these  two  Inds  went  off  to  the  Slaughters', 
and  having  ordered  a  famous  diimer,  sate  down  and  wrote  off  letters 
to  the  kind  anxious  parents  at  home— letters  fidl  of  love  and  hearti- 
ness, and  pluck  and  bad  spelling.  Ah  !  there  were  ninny  anxious 
hearts  beating  through  England  at  that  time ;  and  mothers'  prujers 
and  tears  flowing  in  many  homesteads. 

Seeing  young  Stubble  engaged  in  composition  at  one  of  the 
coffee-room  tables  at  the  Slaughters',  and  tjie  tears  trickling  down  his 
nose  on  te  the  paper  (for  the  youngster  was  thinking  of  Jiis  mamma, 
and  that  he  might  never  see  her  again),  Dobbin,  who  was  going  to 
write  off  a  letter  to  George  Osborne,  relented,  and  locked  up  his  desk. 
"Why  should  11"  said  he.  "Let  her  have  this  nigjit  happy.  I'll 
go  and  see  my  parents  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  to  Brigliton 
myself  to-morrow." 

So  he  went  up  and  laid  his  big  hand  on  young  Stubble's  shoulder, 
and  backed  up  that  young  champion,  and  told  him  if  he  would  leave 
off  brandy-and-water  he  would  be  a  good  soldier,  as  he  always  was  a 
gentlemanly  good-hearted  fellow.  Young  Stubble's  eyes  brightened 
up  at  this,  for  Dobbin  was  greatly  respected  in  tlie  regiment,  as  the 
best  officer  and  the  cleverest  man  in  it. 

"  Thank  you,  Dobbin,"  he  said,  nibbing  his  eyes  with  his 
knuckles,  "  I  was  just— just  telling  her  I  would.  And,  0  Sir,  she's 
so  datn  kind  to  me."     The  water  pumps  wei«  at  work  again,  and 
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I  am  not  sure  that  the  soft-heart«d  Captain's  e^es  did  not  also 

tviukle. 

The  two  ensigns,  the  Captain,  and  Mr.  Chopper,  dined  together 
in  the  same  box.  Chopper  brought  the  letter  from  Mr.  Oabome,  in 
which  the  latter  briefly  presented  hia  eomplimente  to  Captain  Dobbin, 
and  requested  him  to  forward  the  enclosed  to  Captain  George  Osborne. 
Chopper  knew  nothing  furtlier ;  he  described  Mr.  Osborne's  appear- 
ance, it  is  true,  and  bis  interview  with  \m  lawyer,  wondered  how  the 
governor  had  sworn  at  nobody,  and—  especially  as  the  wine  circled 
round — aboiuidcd  in  speculations  and  conjectures.  But  the«e  grew 
more  vague  with  every  gloss,  and  at  length  became  perfectly  unin- 
telligibie.  At  a  late  hour  Captain  Dobbin  put  his  guest  into  a 
haekney-coach,  in  a  hiccupping  state,  and  swearing  that  he  would  be 
the  kick — the  kick— Captain's  friend  for  ever  and  ever. 

When  Captain  Dobbin  took  leave  of  Miss  Osborne  we  have  said 
that  he  asked  leave  to  come  and  pay  her  another  visit,  and  the  spinster 
expect«d  him  for  some  hours  the  next  day,  when,  perhaps,  had  he 
come,  and  had  he  asked  her  tliat  question  which  she  was  prepared  to 
answer,  she  would  have  declared  heiself  as  her  brother's  friend,  an<l 
a  reconciliation  might  have  been  effected  between  George  and  his 
angry  &ther.  But  though  she  waited  at  home  the  Captain  never 
came.  He  had  hia  own  afiairs  to  pursue ;  his  own  parents  to  visit 
and  console  ;  an<I  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  to  take  his  place  on 
the  Lightning  coach  and  go  down  to  his  friends  at  Brighton.  In 
the  couree  of  the  day  Miss  Osbome  heard  her  father  give  orders  that 
that  meddling  scoundrel.  Captain  Dobbin,  shoidd  never  be  admitted 
within  his  doors  again,  and  any  hopes  in  which  she  may  have  indulged 
privately  were  thus  abniptly  brought  to  an  end.  Mr.  Fralerick 
Bullock  came,  and  was  particularly  affectionate  to  Maria,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  broken-spirited  old  gentleman.  For  though  he  said  his 
mind  would  be  easy,  the  means  which  he  had  taken  to  secure  quiet 
did  not  seem  to  have  succeeded  as  yet,  and  the  events  of  the  past 
two  days  had  visibly  shattered  him. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


CONDUCTED  to  the  Iwliea,  at  the  Shi])  Inn,  Dobbin  aasumed 
a,  ymal  and  rattling  manner,  which  proveil  that  this  young 
officer  waa  be«oniing  a  more  ronsiimniate  hypocrite  every 
day  of  his  life.  He  was  trying  to  hide  his  own  private  feelings, 
firat  upon  seeing  Mrs.  George  Osborne  in  her  new  condition,  and 
secondly  to  mask  the  apprehenBiona  he  entertained  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  dismal  news  brought  down  by  him  would  certainly  liave 
upon  her. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  George,"  he  said,  "  tliat  the  French  Emperor 
will  be  upon  ua,  horse  and  foot,  before  throe  weeks  are  over,  awl  will 
give  the  Duke  such  a  dance  an  shall  make  tlic  Peninsula  ap{)ear  mere 
child's  play.  iJut  you  need  not  say  that  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  you  know. 
There  mayn't  be  any  fighting  on  our  side  after  all,  and  our  buaincas 
iu  Belgium  may  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  military  occupation.  Many 
peraons  think  so ;  and  Brussels  is  (idl  of  fine  people  and  ladies  of 
bahion."  So  it  was  agreed  to  represent  the  duty  of  the  British  army 
in  Belgium  in  this  harmless  ligjit  to  Amelhi. 

This  plot  being  arrange<l,  tlie  hypocritical  Dobbin  saluted  Mrs. 
George  Osborne  quite  gaily,  tried  to  pay  her  one  or  two  compli- 
ments relative  to  her  new  position  as  a  bride  (wluL'h  compliments, 
it  must  be  confessed,  were  exceedingly  clumsy  mid  hung  fire  woo- 
fiilly),  and  then  fell  to  talking  about  Brighton,  and  the  sea-air, 
and  the  gaieties  of  the  place,  anil  the  beauties  of  the  roa<l  and  the 
merits  of  the  Lightning  coach  and  horses, — all  in  a  manner  quite 
incomprehensible  to  Amelia,  and  very  amusing  to  Rebecca,  who 
was  watching  the  Captain,  as  indeed  she  watehed  every  one  near 
whom  she  came. 

Little  Amelia,  it  must  be  ownetl,  had  rather  a  mean  opioion  of 
her  husband's  friend,  Cajitoin  D<ihbin.  He  lispeil — he  was  very  plain 
aa<l  homely-looking :  and  excee<lingly  awkwanl  and  imgainly.  She 
likeil  him  for  his  attachment  to  her  husband  (to  be  sure  there  was 
very  little  merit  in  that),  and  she  thought  George  waa  most  generous 
and  kind  in  extending  his  friendship  to  his  brother  officer.     George 
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had  mimicked  Dobbin's  lisp  and  queer  manners  many  times  to  her, 

though,  t^  do  him  justice,  he  always  spoke  most  highly  of  his  friend's 
gooil  qualitieB.  In  her  tittle  day  of  triumph,  and  not  knowing  him 
intimately  as  yet,  she  made  liglit  of  honest  William — ^and  he  knew 
her  opinions  of  him  (juite  well,  and  acquiesced  in  them  rety  humbly. 
A  time  came  when  she  knew  him  better,  and  changed  her  noticms 
regarding  him  ;  but  that  was  distant  as  yet. 

As  for  Itebecca,  Captain  Dobbin  had  not  been  two  hours  in  the 
ladies'  company  before  she  understood  his  secret  perfectly.  She  did 
not  like  liiin,  and  feared  him  privately  ;  cor  was  he  very  much  pre- 
possessed in  her  favour.  He  was  so  honest,  that  her  arts  and  cajoleries 
did  not  affect  him,  and  he  slirank  from  her  with  instinctive  repulsion. 
An<l,  as  she  wsa  by  nu  means  so  far  superior  to  her  sex  as  to  be  above 
jealousy,  slie  disliked  him  the  more  for  his  adoration  of  Amelia. 
Nevertbelesa,  slie  was  very  respectful  and  coniial  in  her  nruuiner 
towards  him.  A  friend  to  the  Osbomes !  a  friend  to  her  dearest 
benefactors  !  She  vowed  she  should  always  love  him  sincerely  :  she 
remembereil  him  quite  well  on  the  Vauzhall  night,  as  she  told 
Amelia  archly,  and  she  made  a  little  fim  of  him  when  the  two 
ladies  went  to  dress  for  dinner.  Rawdon  Crawley  paid  scarcely 
any  attention  to  Dobbin,  looking  upon  him  as  a  good-natured  nin- 
compoop and  underbred  City  man.  Jos  patronised  him  with  much 
dignity. 

When  George  and  Dobbin  were  alone  in  the  tatter's  room,  t«  which 
George  had  followed  him,  Dobbin  t(x)k  iroDi  his  desk  the  letter  which 
he  had  been  charged  by  Mr.  Osborne  to  deliver  to  his  son.  "  It's 
not  in  my  father's  handwriting,"  said  George,  looking  rather  alarmed ; 
nor  was  it ;  the  letter  was  from  Mr.  Osborne's  lawyer,  and  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  Bedfdhd  Row,  Sran  7,  1815. 

"  SiK, — I  am  commissioneil  by  Mr.  Oabome  to  inform  you,  that 
he  abides  by  the  determination  which  he  before  exprease*!  to  you,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
contract,  he  ceases  to  consider  you  henceforth  as  a  member  of  his 
&mi1y.     This  determination  is  final  and  irrevocable. 

'*  Although  the  moneys  expended  upon  you  in  your  minority,  and 
the  bilk  which  you  have  drawn  upon  him  so  unsparingly  of  Iat«  yeais, 
fiir  excee<l  in  amoimt  the  sum  to  which  you  are  entitled  in  your  own 
right  (being  the  third  part  of  the  forttme  of  ymu  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
Osborne,  and  which  reverted  to  you  at  her  decease,  and  to  Miss  Jane 
Osborne  and  Miss  Maria  Fniucea  OBbome) ;  yet  I  am  instnicted  by 
Mr.  Osborne  to  say,  that  he  waives  all  claim  upon  your  estate,  anil 
that  the  sum  of  JE2000,  4  per  cent,  annuities,  at  the  value  of  the 
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dftf  (being  your  one-third  ehare  of  the  sum  o(  £6000),  ehall  be  paid 
over  to  yourself  or  your  agente  upon  your  receipt  for  the  same,  by 
your  obedient  Servt.,  S.  Hiooa. 

"P.S. — Mr,  Osborne  desires  me  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  he 
declines  to  receive  any  messages,  lett«TB,  or  commimlcations  from 
you  on  this  or  any  oilier  subject." 

"  A  pretty  way  you  have  managed  the  affair,"  sud  George,  looking 
aavagely  at  William  Dobbin.  "  Look  there,  Dobbin,"  and  he  flung 
over  to  the  latter  hi«  parent's  letter.  "  A  beggar,  by  Jove,  and  all 
in  consequence  of  my  d — d  sentimentality.  Why  couldn't  we  Jiave 
w«dt«d !  A  ball  might  have  done  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  may  still,  and  how  will  Emmy  be  bettered  by  being  left  a 
b^gar'a  widow  1  It  was  all  yoiv  doing.  Yon  were  never  easy  untU 
you  had  got  me  married  and  niiueil.  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do 
with  two  thousand  pounds  1  Such  a  sum  won't  lost  two  years. 
I've  lost  a  hundred  and  forty  to  Crawley  at  eanla  and  billiards  since 
I've  been  down  here.  A  pretty  manager  of  a  man's  matters  you 
are,  forsooth." 

"  There'a  no  denying  that  the  position  is  a  hard  one,"  Dobbin 
replied,  after  reading  over  the  letter  with  a  blank  coimtcnance ; 
"and  as  you  say,  it  is  partly  of  my  making.  There  are  some  men 
who  wouldn't  mind  changing  with  you,"  he  a<Ided,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  How  many  captains  in  the  regiment  liave  two  thousand 
pounds  to  the  fore,  think  you  "i  You  must  live  on  your  pay  till  your 
fiither  relenta,  and  if  you  die,  you  leave  your  wife  a  hundred  a  year." 

"  Do  you  suppose  a  man  of  my  habits  can  live  on  his  pay  and  a 
hundred  a  year?"  George  cried  out  in  great  anger.  "You  must  be 
a  fool  to  talk  so,  Dobbin.  How  the  deuce  am  I  to  keep  up  my 
position  in  the  world  upon  stick  a  pitiful  pittance?  I  can't  change 
my  habits.  I  must  have  my  comforts,  /  wasn't  brought  up  on 
porridge,  like  MacWhirter,  or  on  potatoes,  like  old  O'Dowd.  Do 
you  expect  my  wife  to  take  in  aoldiera'  washing,  or  ride  after  the 
regiment  in  a  baggage- waggon  t " 

"Well,  well,"  said  Dobbin,  still  good-natureiily,  "we'll  get  her 
a  better  conveyance.  But  try  and  remember  that  you  are  only  a 
dethroned  prince  now,  George,  my  boy ;  and  be  quiet  whilst  the 
tempest  lasts.  It  won't  be  for  long.  Let  your  name  be  mentioned 
in  the  Gazette,  and  I'll  engage  the  old  fether  relents  towanis  yon." 

"  Mentioned  in  the  Gazette  ! "  George  answered.  "  And  in  what 
port  of  iti  Among  the  killed  and  wounded  returns,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  very  likely." 

"  Psha !    It  will  be  time  enough  to  cry  out  when  we  are  hurt^" 
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Dobbin  stud.  "  And  if  anjiihiiig  happens,  you  know,  George,  I  lutre 
got  a  ]ittte,  and  I  am  not  a  marrylDg  man,  and  I  ehaJl  not  forget 
my  godson  in  my  will,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  Whereupon  ihe 
dispute  ended — as  many  scoree  of  such  eonyereations  between 
Osborne  and  hia  friend  had  conduded  preTiously — by  the  former 
dechiring  there  was  no  possibility  of  being  angry  with  Dobbin  long, 
and  forgivmg  him  very  generously  after  abusing  him  without  cause. 

"  I  say,  Becky,"  cried  Rawdon  Crawley  out  of  his  dressing-rDom, 
to  his  laily,  who  was  attiring  herself  for  dinner  in  her  own  chamber. 

"  What  1 "  said  Becky's  shrill  voice.  She  was  looking  over  her 
shoulder  in  the  gloss.  She  had  put  on  the  neatest  and  freshest 
white  frock  imaginable,  and  with  bare  shoulders  and  a  littJe  neck- 
lace, anil  a  light  blue  sash,  she  looked  the  image  of  youthful 
innocence  and  girlish  happiness. 

"  I  say,  what'U  Mrs.  0.  do,  when  0.  goes  out  with  the  regi- 
ment!" Crawley  said,  coming  into  the  room,  performing  a  duet  on 
his  head  with  two  huge  hair-bruBheB,  and  looking  out  from  under 
his  hair  with  admiration  on  his  pretty  little  wife. 

"  I  suppose  she'll  cry  her  eyes  out,"  Becky  answered.  She 
has  been  whimpering  baJf-a-Uozen  times,  at  the  very  notion  of  it, 
alrea<ly  to  me." 

"  Vou  don't  care,  I  suppose?"  Rawdon  s^d,  half  angry  at  His 
wife's  want  of  feeling. 

"  You  wretch  !  don't  you  know  that  I  intend  to  go  with  you," 
Becky  replied.  "Besides,  you're  different.  You  go  as  General 
Tuflo's  aide-de-camp.  We  don't  belong  to  the  line,"  Mrs.  Crawley 
said,  throwing  up  her  head  with  an  air  that  so  enchanted  her 
husband  that  he  stooped  down  ajid  kissed  it. 

"  Rawdon  dear — don't  you  think — you'd  better  get  that — money 
from  Cupid,  before  he  goes! "  Becky  continued,  fixing  on  a  killing 
bow.  She  called  George  Osbonie,  Cupid.  She  had  flatt«red  him 
about  his  good  looks  a  score  of  times  already.  She  watched  over 
him  kindly  at  ^cart^  of  a  niglit  when  he  would  drop  into  Eawdon's 
quarters  for  a  half-hour  before  beil-time. 

She  ha<l  often  called  him  a  horrid  dissipated  wretch,  and  threatened 
to  tell  Emmy  of  his  wicked  ways  and  nauglity  extravagant  habits. 
She  brought  his  cigar  and  lighted  it  for  him  ;  she  knew  the  effect  of 
that  maDceuvre,  having  practised  it  in  former  days  upon  Rawdon 
Crawley.  He  thought  her  gay,  brisk,  arch,  distingu^,  delightful. 
In  their  little  drives  and  dinners,  Becky,  of  course,  quite  outshone 
poor  Emmy,  who  remained  very  mute  and  timid  while  Mrs.  Crawley 
and  her  husband  rattled  away  together,  and  Captain  Crawley  (and 
Jos  after  he  joined  the  young  married  people)  gobbled  in  silence. 

Emmy's  mind  somehow  misgave  her  about  her  friend.     Rebecca's 
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wit,  spirits,  and  accomplishments  troubled  her  with  a  lueliil  disquiet 
They  were  only  a  week  married,  and  here  was  Geoi^  already  auffer- 
ing  ennui,  and  eager  for  others'  society !  She  trembled  for  the 
fotuie.  How  shall  I  be  a  companion  for  him,  she  thought, — bo 
dever  and  so  brilliant,  and  I  such  a  humble  foolish  creature  }  How 
noble  it  was  of  him  to  marry  me — to  give  up  everything  and  stoop 
down  to  me  !  I  ought  to  have  refuse<l  him,  only  I  had  not  the 
heart.  I  ought  to  have  stopped  at  home  and  taken  care  of  poor 
papa.  And  her  neglect  of  her  jiarents  (and  indeed  there  was  some 
foundation  for  this  charge  which  the  poor  child's  uneasy  conecienco 
brought  against  her)  was  now  reracmbere^l  for  the  first  time,  and 
caused  her  to  blush  with  humiliation.  Oh  !  thought  Ehe,  I  hare 
been  very  wicked  and  selfish — selfish  in  forgetting  them  in  theif 
sorrows — selfish  in  forcing  George  to  marry  me.  I  know  I'm  not 
worthy  of  him — I  know  he  would  have  been  liappy  without  me — 
and  yet — I  trie<l,  I  tried  to  give  him  up. 

It  is  hard  when,  before  seven  days  of  marriage  are  over,  such 
thoughts  and  confessions  as  these  force  themselves  on  a  little  bride's 
mind.  But  so  it  was,  and  the  night  before  Dobbin  came  to  join  these 
young  people^on  a  fine  brilliant  moonlight  night  of  May — so  warm 
and  balmy  that  the  windows  were  flung  open  to  the  balctmy,  from 
which  George  ami  Mrs,  Crawley  were  gazing  ujion  the  calm  ocean 
spread  shining  before  them,  while  Rawdon  and  Jos  were  engaged  at 
backgammon  with  in  ^Amelia  couched  in  a  great  chair  quite  neglected, 
and  watching  both  these  parties,  felt  a  despair  and  remorse  such  as 
were  bitter  companions  for  that  tender  lonely  soul.  Scarce  a  week 
was  past,  and  it  was  come  to  this  !  The  future,  had  she  reganled 
it,  ofiered  a  ilismal  prospect ;  but  Emmy  was  too  shy,  so  to  speak, 
to  look  to  that,  an<l  einlxirk  alone  on  that  wide  Eca,  and  unfit  to 
nangate  it  without  a  guide  and  protector,  I  know  Miss  Smith 
has  a  mean  opinion  of  her.  But  how  many,  my  dear  Madam,  are 
endowed  with  your  prodigious  strength  of  mind  1 

"  Gad,  wiiat  a  fine  night,  and  how  bright  tlie  moon  is  !  "  George 
said,  with  a  puff  of  liis  cigar,  which  went  soaring  up  skywanla. 

"How  delicious  they  smell  in  the  open  air!  I  lulore  them. 
Who'd  think  the  moon  was  two  himdrwl  and  thirty-six  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles  offT'  Becky  added,  gazing  at 
that  orb  with  a  smile.  "  Isn't  it  clever  of  me  to  remember  that  1 
Pooh !  we  learned  it  all  at  Miss  Pinkerton's !  How  calm  the  sea 
is,  and  how  dear  everything.  I  deckre  I  can  almost  see  the  coast 
of  Fmnce  ! "  and  her  bright  green  eyes  streamed  out,  and  shot  into 
the  night  as  if  they  eould  see  through  it. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  intend  to  do  one  morning  1 "  she  said  ; 
"  I  find  I  can  swim  beautifully,  and  some  day,  when  my  Aunt 
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Cniwlcy'a  companion — old  Briggn,  you  know — you  remember  her — 
that  hook-noBol  woman,  with  the  long  wispe  of  hair — when  Bnggt 
goes  o»t  to  batlie,  I  int«u<I  to  dive  under  her  awning,  and  insist  mi 

a  recoDcUiutiDn  in  the  water.     Isn't  that  a  stratagem  1 " 

George  buret  out  kusbing  at  the  idea  of  this  aquatic  meeting. 
"Whiife  tlie  row  there,  you  two!"  Rawdon  shouted  out,  rattling 
the  Ih>x.  Amelia  was  making  a  fool  of  hereelf  in  an  absurd  hysterical 
mauner,  and  retired  to  her  own  room  to  whimper  in  private. 

Our  history  is  destined  in  this  chapter  to  go  backwards  uid 
forwiinis  in  a  very  irresolute  manner  seemingly,  and  having  con- 
ducted our  story  to  to-morrow  presently,  we  shall  immediately  again 
have  MtMuiun  to  step  ba<;k  to  yesterday,  so  tliat  the  whole  of  the 
t«1e  itmy  get  a  hearing.  As  you  behold  at  her  Majesty's  drawing- 
room,  the  ambas3a<lors'  and  high  dignitaries'  carriagea  whisk  off 
from  a  private  door,  while  Captain  Jones's  ladies  are  waiting  for 
their  fly  :  us  you  sec  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury's  antechamber, 
a  httlf-ilozen  of  petitioners  waiting  patiently  for  their  audience,  and 
cnlleil  out  one  by  one,  when  suddenly  an  Irish  member  or  some 
eminent  {lersonn;^  entere  the  apartment,  and  instantly  walks  in  to 
Mr.  Under-Secretary  over  the  heads  of  all  the  people  present :  so, 
in  the  conduct  of  a  tale,  the  romancer  is  obliged  to  exercise  this 
most  partial  sort  of  justice.  Although  all  the  little  incidents  must 
be  lieard,  yet  they  must  be  put  off  when  the  great  events  make  their 
apitCAmncc ;  and  surely  such  a  circumstance  as  that  which  brought 
Dobbin  to  Brighton,  viz.,  tlie  onlering  out  of  the  Ouaids  and  the 
line  to  Belgium,  and  the  mustering  of  the  allied  armies  in  that 
country  under  the  conimanil  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
— such  a  dignilicd  <:ircumstuuce  aa  that,  I  say,  was  entitled  to  the 
l«i!t  over  all  minor  occurrences  whereof  this  history  is  composed 
mainly,  and  hence  a  little  trifling  disarrangement  and  disorder  was 
excusable  and  becoming.  We  have  only  now  advanced  in  time  so 
far  beyonil  Chajitcr  XXII.  a^  to  have  got  our  various  characterB 
up  into  their  dressing-rooms  before  the  dinner,  which  took  place  aa 
usual  on  the  day  of  Dobbin's  arrival. 

George  was  too  humane  or  too  much  occupied  with  the  tie  of 
his  neckcloth  to  convey  at  once  all  the  news  to  Amelia  which  his 
commde  ha<l  brought  with  him  from  London.  He  came  into  her 
room,  however,  holding  the  attomey'a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  with 
so  solemn  and  important  an  air  tliat  his  wife,  always  ingeniously  ou 
the  watch  for  calamity,  thought  the  worst  was  about  to  bctall,  and 
nmning  up  to  her  husband,  besought  her  dearest  George  to  tell  her 
everything — he  was  ordered  abroad ;  there  would  be  u  batUo  next 
week — she  knew  there  would. 

Dearwt  George  parried  the  question  about  foreign  service,  and 
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with  a  melancholj  ehake  of  the  head  said,  "  No,  Emmy ;  it  isn't 
that :  it's  not  myBelf  I  care  about :  it'a  you.  I  have  had  bad  news 
from  my  lather.  He  refiiBea  any  commiuiication  with  me ;  he  has 
flung  ua  off;  and  leaves  us  lo  poverty.  /  can  rough  it  well  enough  ; 
but  you,  my  dear,  how  will  yon  bear  it  I  read  here,"  And  he 
handed  her  over  the  letter. 

Amelia,  with  a  look  of  tender  alann  in  her  eyes,  listened  to  her 
noble  hero  ae  he  uttered  the  above  generous  sentiments,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  bed,  read  the  letter  which  George  gave  her  with  such 
a  pompous  martyr-like  air.  Her  face  clearetl  up  as  she  read  tlie 
document,  however.  The  idea  of  sharing  poverty  and  privation  in 
company  with  the  beloved  object  is,  aa  we  have  before  said,  far  from 
being  disagreeable  to  a  warui-heajt*d  woman.  The  notion  waa 
actually  pleasant  to  little  Amelia.  Then,  aa  usual,  slie  was  asliamed 
of  hereelf  for  feeling  happy  at  such  an  indecorous  moment,  and 
checked  her "  pleasure,  saying  demurely,  "  Oh,  George,  how  your 
poor  heart  must-  tileed  at  the  iilea  of  being  separated  from  your 
papa ! " 

"  It  does,"  said  George,  with  an  agonised  countenance, 

"  But  he  can't  be  angry  with  yon  long,"  she  continueil,  "  No* 
body  could,  I'm  sure.  He  must  forgive  you,  my  dearest,  kindest 
husband.     Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  he  does  not." 

"  What  vexes  me,  my  poor  Emmy,  is  not  my  misfortune,  but 
yours,"  George  said.  "  I  don't  care  for  a  little  poverty  ;  and  I 
think,  without  vanity,  I've  talents  enough  to  make  my  own  way." 

"  That  you  have,"  interposed  his  wife,  who  thought  that  war 
should  cease,  and  her  husband  sliould  be  maile  a  general  instantly. 

"Yea,  I  shall  make  my  way  aa  well  as  another,"  Osborne  went 
on  ;  "  bnt  you,  my  dejir  girl,  how  can  I  bear  your  being  dejirived  of 
the  comforts  and  station  in  society  which  my  wife  had  a  right  to 
expect?  My  dearest  girl  in  barracks;  the  wife  of  a  soldier  in  a 
marching  regiment ;  subju't  to  all  sorts  of  annoyance  and  privation  I 
It  makes  me  misenible." 

Emmy,  «juit«  at  ease,  iis  this  was  licr  husband's  only  cause  of 
disquiet,  took  his  hand,  and  with  a  railiant  fiux  and  smile  began  to 
warble  that  stanza  from  tlie  favourite  song  of  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs," 
in  which  the  heroine,  after  rebuking  her  Tom  for  inattention,  promises 
"his  trousers  to  mend,  and  his  grog  too  to  make,"  if  he  will  be  con- 
stant and  kind,  and  not  forsake  her.  "  Besiiles,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  slie  JiHikcd  as  pretty  an<l  happy  as  any  young 
woman  need,  "  isn't  two  thousand  pounds  an  immense  deal  of  money, 
George  1" 

George  laughed  at  her  naiTet^ ;  and  finally  they  went  down  to 
dinner,  Amelia  cliugiujf  tu  Ueorge's  arm,  still  warbling  the  time  of 
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"  Wiping  Old  Staira,"  and  more  pleased  and  lij^t  of  mind  than  abe 
had  been  for  SMDe  days  past. 

Thus  the  repeat,  which  at  length  came  off,  instead  of  being 
dismal,  waa  an  exceedingly  brisk  and  merry  one.  The  excitement 
of  the  campoi;^  t.'ount«rac'ted  in  George's  miad  the  deprestdon  occtt- 
uuned  by  the  disinheriting  letter.  Dobbin  etill  kept  up  his  character 
of  rattle.  He  amuse<l  the  comxtany  with  accounta  of  the  army  in 
Belgium,  where  nothing  but  fetes  and  gaiety  and  feahion  were  ginng 
on.  Then,  haviD<j  a  particular  end  in  view,  this  dexterous  captain 
proceeded  to  deecribe  Mrs.  Mi^or  O'Dowd  packing  her  own  and  her 
Minor's  wardrobe,  nud  how  his  beat  epaulete  had  been  stowed  into  a 
tea  canister,  whilst  her  own  famous  yellow  turban,  with  the  bird  of 
paradise  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  waa  locked  up  in  the  Mftjor's 
tin  cocked-hat  cose,  and  wondered  what  effect  it  would  have  at 
tJie  French  king's  court  at  Ghent,  or  the  great  military  bolb  at 
Bniaaclfi. 

"  Ghent !  Brussels  ! "  cried  out  Amelia  with  a  sudden  shock  and 
start  "Is  tlie  regiment  ordered  away,  George,^iB  it  ordered 
Away  V  A  look  of  terror  cjime  over  the  sweet  smiling  fece,  and  she 
clung  to  GcDrge  as  by  au  instinct. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  dear,"  he  amd  good-naturedly;  "it  ia  but 
a  twelve  houre'  passage.  It  won't  hurt  you,  Yoii  shall  go,  too, 
Euuny." 

"  /  intend  to  go,"  mid  Becky.  "  I'm  on  the  staff.  General 
Tuflo  is  a  great  flirt  of  mine.     Isn't  he,  RawdonT' 

Rawdon  laughed  out  with  hia  usual  roar.  Williun  Dobbin 
fiushwl  up  quite  red.  "  Slic  can't  go,"  he  said ;  "  think  of  the — of 
the  dnnger,"  he  waa  going  to  add  ;  but  had  not  all  his  conversation 
during  dinner-time  tendeil  to  i)rove  there  waa  nonel  He  became 
very  confused  and  silent 

"  I  must  and  will  go,"  Amelia  crial  with  the  greatest  spirit ;  and 
George,  applauding  her  resolution,  patted  her  under  the  cliin,  and 
aaked  all  the  jiersona  present  if  they  ever  saw  such  a  termagant  of  a 
wife,  and  agn»d  that  the  imly  should  bear  him  comimny.  "  We'll 
have  Mrs,  O'Dowd  to  chaperon  you,"  he  said.  What  cared  she  so 
long  as  her  husband  was  near  her  I  Thus  somehow  the  bitterness  of 
a  parting  was  juggled  away.  Though  war  and  danger  were  in  store, 
war  and  danger  might  not  befall  for  months  to  come.  There  waa  a 
respite  at  any  nite,  which  made  the  timid  little  Amelia  almost  as 
liappy  as  a  fidl  reprieve  would  have  done,  and  which  even  Dobbin 
owned  in  his  heart  was  very  welcome.  For,  to  be  jKinnitted  to  see 
her  wna  miw  the  greatest  privilege  and  hope  of  his  hfe,  and  he 
thought  with  himself  secretly  liow  he  would  watch  and  protect  her. 
I  wouldn't  have  let  her  go  if  I  had  been  married  to  her,  he  thought 
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But  Q«orge  was  the  master,  and  bis  friend  did  not  think  fit  to 


Putting  her  arm  round  her  friend's  waist,  Rebecca  at  length 
carried  Amelia  off  from  the  dinner-table,  where  bo  much  bueiness  of 
importance  had  been  diacuesed,  and  left  the  gentlemen  in  a  highly 
exhilarated  state,  drinking  and  talking  very  gaily. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Rawdun  got  a  little  &mily-note  from 
his  wife,  which,  although  he  cnimpled  it  up  and  burnt  it  instantly 
in  the  candle,  we  had  the  good  luck  to  read  over  Rebecca's  shoulder.  • 
"  Great  news,"  she  wrote.  "  Mrs.  Bute  is  gone.  Get  the  money 
from  Cupid  to-night,  as  he'll  be  off  to-morrow  most  likely.  Mind 
this.— R."  So  when  the  little  company  waa  about  a(\jouming  lo 
cirfFee  in  the  women's  apartment,  Rawdon  to«che<l  Osborne  on  the 
elbow,  and  said  gracefuily,  "  I  say,  Osborne,  my  boy,  if  quite  con- 
venient, 111  trouble  you  for  that  'ere  small  trifle."  It  was  not  quite 
convenient,  but  nevertheless  George  gave  him  a  considerable  present 
instalment  in  bank-notes  from  his  pocket-book,  and  a  bill  on  his 
agents  at  a  week's  divte  for  the  remaiuing  sum. 

This  matter  arranged,  George,  and  Jos,  and  Dobbin  held  a  council 
of  war  over  their  cigars,  and  agrecil  that  a  general  move  should  be 
made  for  London  in  Joe's  open  carriage  the  next  chiy.  Jos,  I  think, 
would  have  preferred  staying  until  Rawdon  Crawley  quitted  Brighton, 
but  Dobbin  and  George  overruled  hitn,  and  he  agreeti  to  carry  the 
party  to  town,  and  ordered  four  horses,  as  became  liis  dignity.  With 
these  they  set  off  in  state,  after  breakfast,  the  next  day.  Amelia  had 
risen  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  packed  her  little  tniuks  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  while  Osborne  lay  in  bed  deploring  that  she  liad  not 
a  mfud  to  help  her.  She  was  only  too  glad,  however,  to  perform  this 
office  for  herself  A  dim  uneasy  sentiment  about  Rebecca  filled  her 
mind  alrea^ly ;  and  although  they  kissed  each  other  most  tenderly  at 
parting,  yet  we  know  what  jealousy  b ;  and  Mrs.  Ameha  possessed 
that  among  other  virtues  of  her  sex. 

Besidee  these  characters  who  are  coming  and  going  away,  we 
must  remember  tliat  there  were  some  otiier  old  friends  of  ours  at 
Brighton  ;  Miss  Crawley,  namely,  ami  the  suite  in  attendance  upon 
her.  Now,  although  Rebecca  and  her  husband  were  but  at  a  few 
stones'  throw  of  the  lodgings  which  the  invalid  Miss  Crawley  occupied, 
the  old  lady's  door  remained  as  pitilessly  closed  to  them  as  it  had 
been  heretofore  in  London.  As  long  as  she  remained  by  the  side  of 
her  sister-in-hiw,  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  took  care  that  her  beloved 
Matilda  should  not  be  agitated  by  a  meeting  with  her  nephew. 
When  the  spinster  took  her  drive,  the  faithful  Mm,  Bute  sate  beside 
her  in  the  carriage.     When  Miss  Crawley  took  the  air  in  a  chair, 
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Hra.  Bute  marched  on  one  side  of  the  vehicle,  vhile  hoDeet  Biigp 
occiipietl  the  other  wing.  And  if  they  met  Rawdon  and  his  wife  bj 
chance — although  the  former  conatantlv  and  oheequiauBlr  took  off  hie 
hat,  the  Misa-Crawley  party  posaed  him  hy  with  such  a  &i^d  and 
killing  indifference,  that  Rawdon  began  to  deBpair. 

"  We  might  as  well  be  in  London  aa  here,"  Captain  Rawdon 
often  Boid,  with  a  downcast  air. 

"  A  comfortable  inn  in  Brighton  is  better  than  a  spung^-bouse 
in  Chancery  Lane,"  Jiia  wife  answered,  who  waa  of  a  more  cheerful 
temperament  "  Think  of  those  two  aides-de-camp  of  Mr.  Hoaea, 
the  sJieriff's-afBccr,  who  watched  our  lodgings  tor  a  week.  Our 
friends  here  arc  very  stupid,  but  Mr.  Jos  and  Captain  Cupid  are 
better  companions  than  Mr.  Moees's  men,  Rawdon,  my  love." 

"  I  wonder  the  writa  haven't  followed  me  down  here,"  Rawdon 
contiuuoil.  still  tleHpondin;;;. 

"  When  they  di>,  we'll  find  means  to  give  them  the  slip,"  said 
dauntless  little  Becky,  and  further  pointed  out  to  her  husband  the 
great  comfort  anil  a^lvanta^e  of  meeting  Jos  and  Osborne,  whose 
acquaintance  hod  brought  to  Rawdon  Crawley  a  most  timely  little 
supply  of  rejuly  money. 

"  It  will  hardly  be  enough  to  pay  the  inn  Wll,"  grumbled  the 
Guardsman, 

"  Why  need  we  pay  it  t "  said  the  lady,  who  had  an  answer  for 
every  tiling. 

Through  Rawdon's  valet,  wlio  still  kept  up  a  trifling  at^uaintance 
with  the  male  inhabitants  of  Miss  Crawley's  servants'  hall,  and  was 
instructed  to  treat  the  coachman  to  drink  whenever  they  met,  old 
Miss  Cniwley'H  movements  were  pretty  well  known  by  our  ymmg 
couple  ;  and  Rebecca  luckily  bethougjit  herself  of  being  unwell,  and 
of  calling  in  the  same  apothecary  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the 
spinster,  bo  that  tlieir  information  was  on  the  whole  tolerably  com- 
plete. Nor  was  Miss  Briggs,  although  forced  to  adopt  a  hostile 
attitiide,  secretly  inimical  lo  Rawdon  and  his  wife.  She  waa  naturally 
of  a  kindly  and  forgiring  disposition.  Now  that  the  cause  of  jealousy 
was  removed,  her  dislike  for  Rebecca  disappeared  also,  and  she 
remembered  the  latter's  invariable  good  words  and  good  humour. 
And,  indoeil,  she  and  Mrs.  Firkin,  the  lady's-maid,  and  the  whole 
of  Miss  Crawley's  household,  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
triumphant  Mrs.  Bute. 

As  often  will  be  the  case,  that  good  but  imperious  woman  pushed 
her  ailvantagca  t«o  far,  and  her  successes  quite  unmercihilly.  She 
had  in  the  course  of  a  few  weclcs  brought  the  invalid  to  such  a  state 
of  helpless  ilocility,  that  the  poor  soiU  yielded  herself  entirely  to  her 
Bister's  orders,  and  did  not  even  dare  to  complain  of  her  slavery  to 
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Briggs  or  f^rkiiL  Hra.  Bute  meaBured  out  tbe  glasses  of  vine  which 
Miss  Crawley  was  daily  allowetl  to  take,  with  irresistible  accuracy, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Firkin  and  the  butler,  who  found  tbem- 
selveB  deprived  of  control  over  even  the  aheny-bottle.  She  appor- 
tioned the  sweetbreads,  Jellies,  chickens ;  their  quantity  and  order. 
Night  and  noon  and  morning  she  brought  the  abominable  drinks 
oidained  by  the  doctor,  and  made  her  patient  swallow  them  with  so 
afiecting  an  obedience,  that  Firkin  said,  "  My  poor  Missus  du  take 
her  {diysic  like  a  Iamb."  She  prescribed  the  drive  in  the  carriage  or 
tbe  ride  in  the  chair,  and,  in  a  wonl,  ground  down  the  old  lady  in  her 
convalescence  in  such  a  way  as  only  belongs  to  your  proper-managing, 
motherly  moral  woman.  If  ever  the  patient  biiitly  resisted,  and 
pleaded  for  a  little  bit  more  dinner  or  a  little  drop  less  medicine,  the 
nurse  threatened  her  with  instantaneous  death,  wlien  Miss  Crawley 
instantly  gave  in.  "She's  no  spirit  left  in  her,"  Firkin  remarked  to 
Briggs  ;  "  she  ain't  'ave  called  me  a  fool  these  three  weeks."  Finally, 
Mra.  Bute  had  made  up  her  mind  to  dismiss  tbe  afnresoid  honest 
lady's-maid,  Mr.  Bowls  the  large  confidential  man,  and  Briggs  herself, 
and  to  send  for  her  lUughtera  from  the  Rectory,  previous  to  removing 
the  dear  invalid  bodily  to  Queen's  Crawley,  when  an  odious  accident 
happened  which  called  her  away  fmin  duties  so  pleasing.  The 
Reverend  Bute  Crawley,  her  huslMnd,  riding  home  one  night,  fell 
with  his  horse  and  broke  his  collar-tione.  Fever  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  set  in,  and  Mre.  Bute  was  forced  to  leave  Sussex  for 
Hampshire.  As  soon  as  ever  Bute  was  restored,  she  promised  to 
return  to  her  dearest  fricml,  and  departe<l,  leaving  the  strongest 
injunctions  with  the  household  regarding  their  behaviour  to  tlielr 
mistress ;  and  as  soon  as  she  got  into  the  Southamjiton  coach,  there 
was  such  a  jubilee  and  sense  of  relief  in  all  Miss  Crawley's  house,  as 
the  company  of  persons  assembled  there  had  not  experienced  for  many 
a  week  before.  That  very  day  Miss  Crawley  left  off  her  afternoon 
dose  of  medicine :  that  afternoon  Bowls  opened  an  independent  bottle 
of  sherry  for  himself  and  Mrs.  Firkin  :  that  night  Miss  Crawley  and 
Miss  Briggs  indulged  in  a  game  of  piquet  inst«ul  of  one  of  Portcus's 
sermons.  It  was  as  in  the  old  niu^ry-story,  when  the  stick  forgot 
to  beat  the  dog,  and  the  whole  course  of  events  underwent  a  jieaceful 
and  happy  revolution. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  Miss 
Briggs  used  to  betake  herself  to  a  batliing-raaehine,  and  disiiort  in  the 
water  in  a  flannel  gown  and  an  oilskin  cap.  Rcl)eeca,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  though  she  did  not  attempt 
to  storm  Briggs  as  she  had  threatened,  and  actually  dive  into  that 
lady's  presence  and  surprise  her  under  the  sacredness  of  the  awning, 
iin.  Rawdon  determined  to  attack  Briggs  as  she  came  away  from 
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•feii^.;  ii.  Av,';t  twir  .i-.fr- ;..";tf-r.<  m,!  tneir  J>.vii.ys  A>  bdiiH  trer 
ti.-^  of  ttlkiri^  [••  «ai;L  ''id:>Tr  '  Fj-  ~r*  -M  Bi>t  i»  ttiit;  «ce»iaa  :  dm* 
il'ut  l>r^iYa  vfATj  ot'  ';-rjT,"T  -,  She  wsf  ikuiklm.  tnLlr  thuikiiil, 
tf^t  liif.  r!*ar  kial  Erij-j',  t!u:  wn  iuihf-jL  the  innlittbie  Fukm.  tml 
li*«i  i^incMttil  u>  remain  wita  their  t«ne&itreai  throa^  hw  iUncw. 
ffftftftn  bl«M  hrr :  t:i  •ij--fi  -Lc.  Reheo^xi,  had  fwmni  b>  art  nnJati- 
fully  towarbi  Mw  Cr^vley :  yet  w^  oot  ber  £uiU  *  naltml  aw) 
'^cnMot/Ifi  'Ae !  (>>u1'i  .i^he  fa«!|i  dTtni:  her  IudiI  to  the  man  vbo  had 
wini  bT  h«»n !  Eri-'irt,  the  ^^ntiment^  eixilil  ■^oly  tiuii  up  ber  eyea 
bi  l>«siven  At  Ihiii  apji^il,  awl  beare  a  syin[utiieik'  skh,  and  think 
that  nhi-,  tiifi,  liail  »(iven  away  her  affections  lon^  years  ago,  and  own 
tliiit  f!>^Wvsi  wail  n'>  very  'jmt  rriminaL 

"  ('iin  I  ever  f'ir/et  hrr  who  so  befriended  the  friendless  oqtban  ? 
N'l,  th'ciK^'  ■''•'  lia*  '^t  me  off,"  the  latter  said,  "  I  shall  nerer  cease 
1*1  Uivi:  Jut,  oihI  I  would  ilcvote  my  life  to  her  service.  As  my  own 
liKii(!rn<:tre)M,  ah  my  lieloveil  Rawdon'a  adoreil  relative,  I  love  and 
ffliiiirfi  hU'Vt  'Jrawley,  dear  Mi^  Brus^,  beyond  any  woman  in  the 
wnrld,  utiil  next  Ui  her  I  I'lvc  all  those  who  arc  &ithfu]  to  her.  / 
wmlil  ntivcr  have  treated  Miaa  Crawley's  &ithiul  frienda  m  that 
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odious  ilesi^ing  Mrs.  Bute  has  done.  Bawdon,  who  vraa  all  heart," 
BebeccacoDtinued,  "although  his  outward  maiinere  might  seem  rou^ 
and  careless,  had  said  a  hundred  times,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
blessed  Heaven  for  sending  his  dearest  Aunty  two  such  ndmiiable 
nurses  as  her  attaclied  Firkin  and  her  admirable  Miss  Briggs."  Should 
the  machinations  of  the  horrible  Mis.  Bute  end,  as  she  too  much  feared 
they  would,  in  banishing  everybody  that  Miss  Crawley  lovwl  from  her 
Bide,andleaving  that  poor  laily  a  victim  of  those  harpies  at  the  Rectory, 
Bebecca  besouglit  her  (Miss  Briggs)  to  remember  that  her  own  liome, 
humble  as  it  was,  was  always  open  to  receive  Briggs.  "  Dear  friend," 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  enthtiBiasm,  "  some  hearts  can  n*iw 
forget  benefits ;  all  women  are  not  Bute  Crawleys '.  Though  why 
should  I  complain  of  her,"  Rebecca  added  ;  "  though  I  have  l>een  her 
tool  and  the  victim  to  her  arts,  do  I  not  owe  my  dearest  Rawdon  to 
bert"  And  Rebecca  unfolded  to  Briggs  all  Mrs.  Bute's  conduct  at 
Queen's  Crawley,  which,  though  unintelligible  to  her  then,  was  clearly 
euough  explained  by  the  events  now,  —now  that  the  attachment  had 
sprung  up  which  Mrs.  Bute  had  encouraged  by  a  thousand  iirtifices,— ~ 
now  that  two  innocent  people  hail  fallen  into  the  snares  which  slie 
had  laid  for  them,  and  loved  and  married  and  been  ruined  through  her 


It  was  all  very  true.  Briggs  saw  the  stratagems  na  clearly  as 
poeuble.  Mrs,  Bute  had  maile  the  inat«h  between  Bawdon  and 
Rebecca.  Yet,  though  the  latter  was  a  perfectly  innocent  victim. 
Miss  Bri^s  could  not  disguise  from  her  friend  her  fear  that  MIeb 
Crawley's  affections  were  hopelessly  estranged  from  Rebecca,  and  that 
the  old  lady  would  never  forgive  her  nephew  for  making  so  impru- 
dent a  marriage. 

On  this  point  Rebecca  hail  her  own  opinion,  and  still  kept  up  a 
good  heart.  If  Miss  Crawley  did  not  forgive  thcni  at  present,  she 
might  at  least  relent  on  a  future  day.  Even  now,  there  was  only 
that  puling,  sickly  Pitt  Crawley  between  Rawdon  and  a  baronetcy ; 
and  ^ould  anything  hajipen  tfl  the  former,  all  would  be  well.  At 
all  events,  to  have  Mrs.  Bute's  designs  exposed,  ami  herself  well 
abused,  was  a  satisfaction,  and  might  be  advantageous  to  Rawdon's 
interest;  and  Rebecca,  after  an  hour's  chat  with  her  recovered 
friend,  left  her  with  the  moat  tender  demonstrations  of  regani,  and 
quite  assiu^d  that  the  conversation  they  had  had  together  woidd 
be  reported  to  Miss  Crawley  before  many  hours  were  over. 

This  interview  eniled,  it  became  full  time  for  Rebecca  to  return 
to  her  inn,  where  all  the  party  of  the  previous  day  were  assembled 
at  a  iorewell  breakfast.  Rebecca  took  such  a  tender  leave  of  Amelia 
as  became  two  women  who  loved  each  other  as  sisters ;  and  having 
used  her  handkerchief  plentifully,  and  hung  on  her  friend's  neck  as 
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if  they  were  parting  for  ever,  and  waved  the  hoadkerchief  (which 
was  quite  dry,  by  the  way)  out  of  the  window,  as  the  carriage  drove 
off,  she  came  bock  to  the  breakfast-table  and  ate  some  prawns,  with 
a  good  deal  of  appetite,  considcriug  her  emotion ;  and  while  she  vae 
munching  these  delicacies,  explained  to  Kawdon  what  had  occurred 
in  her  morning  walk  between  herself  and  Briggs.  Her  hopes  were 
very  high  :  she  made  her  husband  share  them.  She  gener^y  suc- 
ceeded in  making  her  hueband  share  all  her  opinions,  whether 
melancholy  or  cheerfitl. 

"  You  will  now,  if  you  please,  my  dear,  sit  down  at  the  writing- 
tahle  and  pen  me  a  pretty  little  letter  to  Miss  Crawley,  in  which 
you'll  say  that  you  are  a  good  boy,  and  that  sort  of  thing."  So 
Rawdou  sate  down,  and  wrote  off,  "  Brighton,  Thutwlay,"  and  "  My 
dear  Aunt,"  with  great  rapidity  :  but  there  the  gallant  officer's  ima- 
gination failed  him.  He  mumbled  the  end  of  his  pen,  and  looketl 
up  in  bis  wife's  face.  She  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  Tuefiil 
countenance,  and  marching  up  and  down  the  room  with  her  hands 
behind  her,  the  little  woman  began  to  dictate  a  letter,  wliich  he 
took  down. 

"  Before  quitting  the  country  and  commencing  a  campaign,  whirh 
very  possibly  may  be  fatal " 

"  What  ? "  said  Rawdon,  rather  surprised,  but  took  the  humour 
of  the  phrase,  atid  presently  wrote  it  down  with  a  grin. 

"  Which  very  possibly  may  be  fatal,  I  have  come  hither " 

"  Why  not  say  come  here,  Becky  1  come  here's  grammar,"  the 
dragoon  interposed. 

"  I  have  come  hither,"  Rebecca  insisted,  with  a  stamp  of  her 
foot,  *'  to  say  farewell  to  my  dearest  and  earliest  friend.  I  beseech 
you  before  I  go,  not  perhaps  to  return,  once  more  to  let  me  press  the 
band  from  which  I  have  received  nothing  but  kindnesses  all  my  Ufe-" 

"  Kindnesses  all  my  life,"  echoed  Rawdon,  scratching  down  the 
words,  and  quite  amazed  at  his  own  focility  of  composition. 

"  I  ask  nothing  from  you  but  that  we  should  part  not  in  anger. 
I  have  the  pride  of  my  family  on  some  points,  though  not  on  all. 
I  maiTie<l  a  painter's  daughter,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  the  union." 

"  No,  nm  me  through  the  body  if  I  am  !  "  Rawdon  Maculated. 

"  You  old  booby,"  Rebecca  sai<l,  pinching  his  car  and  looking 
over  to  see  that  he  made  no  mistakes  in  spelling — "beseech  is  not 
spelt  with  an  a,  and  earliest  is."  So  he  altered  these  words,  bowing 
to  the  superior  knowledge  of  his  little  Missis. 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  aware  of  the  progress  of  my  attach- 
ment," Rebecca  continued  :  "I  knew  that  Mra.  Bute  Crawley  con- 
firmest  and  encouraged  it  But  I  make  no  reproaches.  I  married 
a  poor  woman,  and  am  content  to  abide  by  what  I  have  done. 
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Leaye  tout  property,  dear  Atmt,  as  you  will.  /  shall  neyer  com- 
plain of  the  way  in  which  you  dispoee  of  it.  I  would  have  you 
believe  that  I  love  you  for  yourself,  and  sot  for  money's  sake.  I 
mnt  to  be  reconciled  to  yoii  ere  I  leave  Englan<l.  Let  me,  let  me 
see  you  before  I  go.  A  few  weeks  or  months  hepce  it  may  be  too 
late,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  notion  of  quitting  the  country  without 
a  kind  word  of  &rewell  from  you." 

"  She  won't  recognise  my  style  iu  that,"  said  Becky.  "  I  made 
the  sentences  short  and  brisk  on  purpose."  And  this  nuthentic 
missive  was  despatehed  under  cover  to  Miss  Brij^. 

Old  Miss  Crawley  laughed  when  BriggB,  with  great  mystery,    , 
handed  her  over  this  candid  an<l  simple  statement.     "  We  may  read 
it  now  Mrs.  Bute  is  away,"  she  said.     "  Read  it  to  me,  Briggs." 

Wheu  Briggs  had  read  the  ejiistle  out,  her  patroness  laughed 
more.  "  Dou't  you  see,  you  goose,"  she  said  to  Briggs,  who  professed 
to  be  much  touched  by  the  honest  affection  whieh  pervaded  the  com- 
position, "don't  you  see  that  Rawdon  never  wrote  a  word  of  it? 
He  never  wrote  to  mc  without  asking  for  money  in  his  life,  and  all 
his  letters  are  Ml  of  bad  spelling,  and  dashes,  and  bad  grammar. 
It  is  that  little  serpent  of  a  governess  who  mica  him."  They  are  all 
alike,  Miss  Crawley  thought  in  her  heart.  They  all  want  me  dead, 
aad  are  hankering  for  my  money. 

"  I  don't  mind  seeing  Rawdon,"  she  a*ldc<i,  after  a  pause,  ami  in 
a  tone  of  perfect  indifference.  "  I  had  just  as  soon  shake  hands 
with  him  as  not  Provided  there  is  no  scene,  why  shouldn't  we 
meett  I  don't  mind.  But  human  patience  has  its  limits;  and 
mind,  my  dear,  I  respectfully  decline  to  receive  Mrs.  Rawdon — I 
can't  support  that  quite  " — and  Miss  Briggs  was  fain  to  be  content 
with  this  half-message  of  conciliation ;  and  thought  that  the  beet 
method  of  bringing  the  old  laily  and  her  nephew  together,  was  to 
warn  Rawdon  to  be  in  waiting  on  the  Clifl",  when  Miss  Crawley 
went  out  for  her  air  in  her  chair. 

There  they  met.  I  don't  know  whether  Miss  Crawley  had  any 
private  feeling  of  rcgani  or  emotion  upon  seeing  her  old  favourite ; 
but  she  held  out  a  couple  of  fingers  to  hiiu  with  as  smiling  and  good- 
humoiued  an  air,  as  if  they  ha.1  met  only  the  day  before.  And  as 
fi)r  Rawdon,  he  tirnied  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  wrung  off  Briggs's  hand, 
eo  great  waa  his  rapture  and  his  confiision  at  the  meeting.  Perhaps 
it  was  interest  that  moved  him  :  or  pcrha)a  affection :  ]>erhups  he 
was  touched  by  the  change  which  tlie  illness  of  the  last  weeks  had 
wrought  in  his  aunt. 

"  The  old  girl  has  always  acted  like  a  tnimp  to  me,"  he  said  to 
his  wife,  as  he  narrated  the  interview,  "  and  I  felt,  you  know,  rather 
queer,  and  that  sort  of  thing.     I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  what- 
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dy'e-call-'em,  you  know,  &nd  to  her  own  door,  where  Bowls  came  to 
help  her  in.     And  I  wanted  to  go  in  very  much,  only " 

"  i'ou  didn't  go  in,  Rawdon  !  "  screamed  hie  wife. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  I'm  hanged  if  I  wasn't  afiaid  when  it  came  to 

the  point." 

"  You  fool !  you  ought  to  have  gone  in,  and  never  come  out 
again,"  Rebecca  said. 

"Don't  call  me  names,"  said  the  big  Guardsman  sulkily. 
"  Perhaps  I  was  a  fool,  Becky,  but  you  shouldn't  say  so ; "  and  he 
gave  his  wife  a  look,  such  as  his  countenance  could  wear  when 
angered,  and  sucji  ns  was  not  pleasant  to  foce. 

"  Well,  dearest,  to-morrow  you  must  be  on  the  look-out,  and  go 
and  see  her,  mind,  whether  she  asks  you  or  no,"  Rebecca  said,  trying 
to  soothe  her  angry  yoke-mate.  On  which  he  replied,  that  he  would 
do  exactly  as  he  liked,  and  would  just  thank  her  to  keep  a  dril 
tongue  in  her  lieail— and  the  wounded  husband  went  away,  and 
passed  the  forenoon  at  the  billiard-room,  sulky,  silent,  and  suepidoua. 

But  before  tjie  night  was  over  he  was  compelled  to  give  in,  and 
own,  as  usual,  to  his  wife's  superior  prudence  and  foresight,  by  the 
most  melancholy  confinnation  of  the  presentiments  which  she  had 
regarding  the  conseijuences  of  the  mistake  which  he  had  made.  Miss 
Crowley  must  have  had  some  emotion  upon  seeing  him  and  shaking 
hands  with  him  after  so  long  a  rupture.  She  mused  upon  the 
meeting  a  considerable  time.  "  Rawdon  is  getting  very  lat  and  old, 
Briggs,"  she  said  to  her  companion.  "  His  nose  has  become  red, 
anil  he  is  exceedingly  coarse  in  appearance.  His  marriage  to  that 
woman  has  hopelessly  vidgariscd  him.  Mrs.  Bute  always  said  they 
drank  together ;  ond  I  have  no  doubt  they  do.  Yes :  he  smelt  of 
ffn  abominably.     I  remarked  it.     Didn't  you  1 " 

In  vain  Brigi,'9  interposed  that  Mrs.  Bute  spoke  ill  of  every- 
IxKly :  and,  as  far  as  a  person  in  Aer  humble  position  could  judge, 
was  an 

"An  artful  designing  woman  1  Yes,  so  she  is,  and  she  does 
speak  ill  of  every  one, — but  I  am  certain  that  woman  has  mode 
Rawdon  drink.     All  those  low  i)eople  do ■" 

"  He  was  very  much  affected  at  seeing  you,  ma'am,"  the  com- 
panion said;  "and  I  am  sure,  when  you  remember  that  he  is  going 
to  the  field  of  danger " 

"How  much  money  has  he  promised  you,  Briggs V  the  old 
spinster  cried  out,  working  herself  into  a  nervous  rage — "  there  now, 
of  course  you  begin  to  cry.  I  hate  scenes.  Why  am  I  always  to 
be  worried  1  Go  and  ery  up  in  your  own  room,  and  send  Firkin  to 
me  — no,  stop,  sit  down  and  blow  your  nose,  and  leave  off  crying. 
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and  write  a  letter  to  Captain  Crawley."  Poor  Briggs  went  and 
placed  herself  obedieutly  at  the  writing-hook.  Its  leaves  were  blotted 
all  over  with  relics  of  the  linn,  strong,  rapid  handwriting  of  the 
Bpinster's  Ute  amanuensis,  Mra.  Bute  Crawley. 

"  Begin  '  My  dear  sir,'  or  '  Dear  bit,'  that  will  be  better,  and  say 
you  are  desired  hy  Miss  Crawley— no,  hy  Misa  Crawley's  medical 
man,  by  Mr.  Creamer,  to  state,  that  my  health  is  sucli  that  al!  strong 
emotions  would  be  dangerous  in  my  present  ilelicate  condition — and 
that  I  must  decline  any  family  diecussions  or  interviews  whatever. 
And  thank  him  for  coming  to  Brighton,  and  eo  forth,  and  beg  him 
Dot  to  stay  any  longer  on  my  account.  And,  Miss  Briggs,  you  may 
add  that  I  wish  him  a  ban  voyage,  and  tliat  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  call  upon  my  lawyer's  in  Gray's  Inn  Square,  he  will  find 
there  a  communication  for  him.  Yes,  that  will  do ;  and  that  will 
make  him  leave  Brighton."  The  benevolent  Briggs  penned  this 
sentence  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

"  To  seize  upon  me  the  very  day  after  Mrs.  Bute  was  gone,"  the 
old  lady  prattled  on  ;  "  it  was  too  indecent,  Briggs,  my  dear,  write 
to  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  say  the  needn't  come  back.  No — she  needn't 
—and  she  shan't — and  I  won't  be  a  slni'c  in  my  own  house — and  I 
won't  be  starved  and  choked  with  poii^un.  They  all  want  to  kill 
me— all — aU"— and  with  this  the  lonely  old  woman  burst  into  a 
scream  of  hysterical  tears. 

The  last  scene  of  her  dismal  Vanity  Fair  comoiy  was  fn«t  ap- 
proaching; the  tawdry  lamjis  were  going  out  one  by  one ;  and  the 
dark  curtain  was  almost  reaily  to  descend. 

That  final  pamgiaph  which  referreii  Rawdon  to  Miss  Crawley's 
solicitor  in  London,  and  which  Briggs  had  written  so  good-naturedly, 
consoled  the  dragoon  and  his  wife  somewhat,  after  their  first  blank 
disappointment,  on  reailing  the  spinster's  refusal  of  a  reconciliation. 
And  it  efiected  the  purpose  for  which  the  old  lady  had  caused  it  to 
be  written,  by  making  Rawdon  very  eager  to  get  to  London. 

Out  of  Jos's  loBings  and  George  C^bome's  bank-notes,  he  paid 
his  bill  at  the  iim,  the  landlord  whereof  does  not  probably  know  to 
this  day  how  doubtfully  his  account  once  stood.  For,  as  a  general 
sends  his  baggage  te  the  rear  before  an  action,  Rebecca  had  wisely 
packe<l  up  all  their  chief  valuables  and  sent  them  off  under  care  of 
George's  servant,  who  went  in  charge  of  the  tnmks  on  the  coach 
back  to  London.  Rawdon  and  hia  wife  returned  by  the  same 
conveyance  next  day. 

"  I  ahoiUd  have  liked  to  see  the  old  girl  before  we  went,"  Rawdon 
said.  "  She  looks  so  cut  up  and  altered  that  I'm  sure  she  can't  last 
long.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  cheque  I  shall  have  at  Waxy'e. 
Two  hundred— it  can't  be  lees  than  two  hundred,~hey,  Becky  J " 
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In  cOTuequence  of  the  repeated  visits  of  the  aides-de-camp  of  tbe 
Sheriff  of  Midilleaex,  Bawdon  and  his  wife  did  not  go  bock  to  their 
lodgiDge  at  Brompton,  but  put  up  at  an  inn.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, Rebecca  tiad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  as  e^e  skirted  that 
Buburb  on  her  road  to  old  Mrs.  Sedley's  house  at  Fulham,  whither 
she  went  to  look  for  her  dear  Amelia  and  her  Brighton  inenila. 
They  were  all  off  to  Chatham,  thence  to  Harwich,  to  take  shipping 
for  Belgium  with  the  regiment — kind  old  Mrs.  Sedley  very  much 
depressed  anil  tesriiil,  solitary.  Betuming  from  this  visit,  Bebecca 
found  her  husband,  who  had  been  off  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  learnt  his 
fiite.     He  came  back  tiirious. 

"By  Jove,  Becky,"  says  he,  "she'sonly  given  me  twenty  pound!" 
Though  it  told  against  themselves,  the  Joke  was  too  good,  and 
Becky  burst  out  laughing  at  Bawdou's  discomfiture. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  CHATHAM 

ON  quittiiig  Brixton,  our  friend  George,  as  became  a  person  of 
rank  and  &fihioii  travelling  in  a  barouche  with  four  horses, 
drove  in  state  to  a  fine  hotel  in  Cavendish  Square,  where  a 
Huite  of  splendid  nxiras,  and  a  table  magnificently  famished  with  plate 
and  8mT0unde<l  by  a  haJf-dozen  of  black  and  silent  waiters,  vraa  ready 
to  i^ceive  the  young  gentleman  and  his  bride.  George  did  the  honours 
of  the  place  with  a  princely  air  to  Jos  and  Dobbin ;  and  Amelia,  for 
the  firat  time,  and  with  exceeding  ahyneaa  and  timidity,  presided  at 
what  George  called  her  own  table. 

George  pooh-poohed  the  wine  and  bullied  the  waiters  royally,  and 
Joe  gobbled  the  turtle  with  immense  satisfaction.  Dobbin  helped  him 
to  it ;  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  before  whom  the  tureen  wae  placed, 
was  so  ignorant  of  the  contents,  that  she  was  going  to  help  Mr.  Sedley 
without  bestowing  upon  him  either  calipash  or  calipee. 

The  splenilour  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  apartments  in  which 
it  was  given,  alarmed  Mr.  Dobbin,  who  remonstrated  after  dinner, 
when  Jos  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair.  But  in  vain  he  cried  out 
against  the  enormity  of  turtle  and  champagne  tliat  was  fit  for  an 
archbishop.  "  I've  always  been  accustomed  to  travel  like  a  gentle- 
mau,"  George  said,  "and,  damme,  my  wife  shall  travel  like  a  lady. 
As  long  as  there's  a  shot  in  the  locker,  the  shall  want  for  nothing," 
said  the  generous  fellow,  quite  pleased  with  himself  for  his  magnifi- 
cence of  spirit.  Nor  did  Dobbin  try  and  convince  him  that  Amelia's 
happiness  was  not  centred  in  turtle-soup. 

A  while  after  dinner,  Amelia  timidly  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
see  her  mamma,  at  Fulham :  which  ()enniBsion  George  granted  her 
with  some  grumbling.  And  she  tripped  away  to  her  enormous  bed- 
room, in  the  centre  of  which  stooii  tlie  enormous  funereal  bed,  "  that 
the  Emperor  Ealixander's  sister  slep  in  when  the  allied  sufierings  was 
here,"  and  put  on  bcr  little  bonnet  and  shawl  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness and  pleasure.  George  was  still  drinking  claret  when  she  returned 
to  the  dining-room,  and  made  no  signs  of  moving,  "Ar'n't  you  coming 
with  me,  dearest  t "  she  asked  him.  No ;  tlie  "  dearest "  had  "  busi- 
ness "  that  night     His  man  should  get  her  a  coach  and  go  with  ber. 
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And  the  txiach  being  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  Amelia  made  G«oipa 
httle  disappointed  curtsey  after  looking  vainly  into  his  &ce  once  or 
twice,  and  went  awily  down  the  great  atMreaBe,  Captain  Dobbin  aito, 
who  handed  her  into  tlie  vehicle,  and  saw  it  drive  away  to  its  deeti- 
nation.  The  very  ralet  was  ashamed  of  mentioning  the  addits 
to  the  hackney -coach  man  before  the  hotel  waiters,  and  promised  to 
instruct  liira  wlien  tliey  got  further  on. 

Dobbin  walked  home  to  his  old  quarters  at  the  Slaughters',  think- 
ing very  likely  tliat  it  would  be  delightful  to  be  in  that  backuey-coacb, 
along  witli  Mrs.  Osborne.  George  was  evidently  of  quite  a  differeat 
taste ;  for  wlien  he  had  taken  wine  enough,  he  went  off  to  half-price 
at  the  play,  to  see  Mr.  Kean  perform  in  Shylock.  Capt^n  Oaborne 
was  a  great  lover  of  the  drama,  and  had  himself  performed  high- 
comedy  characters  with  great  distinction  in  several  garrison  tlieatriral 
entertainments.  Jos  slept  on  until  long  after  dark,  when  he  woke 
up  with  a  Htiirt  at  the  motions  of  his  servant,  who  was  removing 
and  emptying  the  decanters  on  the  table ;  and  the  hackney-coach 
stand  was  again  put  into  requisition  for  a  carnage  to  convey  this 
stout  hero  to  his  loilgings  and  bed. 

Mrs,  Sedley,  you  may  be  sure,  clasped  her  daughter  to  her  heart 
with  all  maternal  eagerness  and  affection,  running  out  of  the  door  as 
the  carriage  drew  up  before  the  little  garden-gate,  to  welcome  the 
weeping,  trembling  yoimg  bride.  Old  Mr.  Clapp,  who  was  in  hit 
shirt-sleeves,  trimming  the  garden-plot,  shrank  back  alarmed.  The 
Irish  servant-lass  rushed  up  from  the  kitchen  and  smiled  a  "  God 
bless  you."  Amelia  could  hardlv  walk  along  the  flags  and  up  the 
steps  into  the  parlour. 

How  tJie  floodgates  were  opened,  and  mother  and  daughter  wept, 
when  they  were  together  embracing  each  other  in  this  sanctuary,  may 
readily  be  iuuigined  by  every  reader  who  possesses  the  least  senti- 
mental turn.  When  don't  hulies  weep?  At  what  occasion  of  joy, 
sorrow,  or  other  business  of  life  1  and,  after  such  an  event  as  a  marriage, 
mother  and  ilaughtcr  were  surely  at  liberty  to  give  way  to  a  sensibility 
which  is  as  tender  as  it  is  refreshing.  About  a  question  of  marri^e 
I  have  seen  women  who  hato  each  other  kiss  and  cry  together  quite 
fondly.  How  much  more  do  they  feel  when  they  love!  Good 
mothers  are  married  over  again  at  their  daughters'  weddings :  and  as 
for  subsequent  events,  who  doea  not  know  how  ultra-maternal  grand- 
mothers are?— in  fact  a  woman,  until  she  is  a  grandmother,  does  not 
often  really  know  wliat  to  be  a  mother  is.  Let  us  respect  Amelia  and 
her  mamma  wliia|:enng  ami  whim[>ering  and  laughing  and  crying  in 
the  parlour  and  the  twilight  Old  Mr.  Sedley  ilid.  I/e  had  not 
divined  who  was  in  the  carriage  when  it  drove  up.     He  had  not 
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flown  out  to  meet  his  dauj^ter,  though  he  kiaeed  her  very  wannl^ 
when  she  entered  the  room  (where  he  was  occupjnl,  as  usual,  with 
his  papers  and  tapes  and  statements  of  accounts),  and  after  sitting 
with  the  mother  and  daughter  for  a  short  time,  he  very  wisely  left 
the  little  apartment  in  their  pomession. 

George's  valet  was  looking  on  in  a  very  supercilious  manner  at 
Mr.  Clapp  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  watering  his  rose-bushes.  He  took  off 
his  hat,  however,  with  nmeh  condescension  to  Mr,  Sedley,  who  asked 
news  about  his  son-in-law,  and  about  Joe's  carriage,  and  wliether  his 
hmeee  had  been  down  to  Brighton,  add  about  tliat  infernal  traitor 
Bonaparty,  and  the  war ;  until  the  Irish  raaid-scrvant  came  with  a 
plate  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  from  which  the  old  gentleman  insisted 
upon  helping  the  valet.  He  gave  him  a  half-guinea,  too,  which  the 
•ervant  pocketed  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  contempt.  "  To  the 
health  of  your  master  and  mistress,  Trotter,"  Mr.  Sedley  said,  "aud 
here's  something  to  drink  your  health  when  you  get  home.  Trotter." 

There  were  but  nine  days  past  since  Amelia  hnd  left  that  little 
cottage  and  home — and  yet  how  fiir  off  the  time  seemeil  since  she  had 
Indden  it  &rewpll.  What  a  gtdf  lay  between  her  and  that  {mst  life  ! 
She  could  look  back  to  it  from  her  jiresent  stuuding-place,  and  con- 
template, almost  aa  another  being,  tlie  young  munarried  girl  absorbc<l 
in  her  love,  having  no  eyes  but  for  one  special  ohjiK't,  receiving 
parental  affection  if  not  ungratefully,  at  least  indifierently,  and  as  if 
it  were  her  due — her  whole  heart  and  thonghta  l)eut  on  the  accom- 
pliabment  of  one  desire.  The  review  of  those  dnyi",  so  lately  gone 
yet  BO  fer  away,  touched  her  with  sliame ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  kind 
parents  filled  her  with  tender  remorse.  Was  the  prize  gained — the 
heaven  of  life — and  the  winner  still  doubtful  and  unsatisfied !  As 
his  hero  and  heroine  imas  the  matrimonial  barrier,  the  uovelist 
generally  drops  the  curtain,  an  if  tlie  drama  were  over  then :  the 
doubta  and  struggles  of  life  ended  :  as  if,  once  landeil  in  the  marriage 
ooontry,  all  were  green  and  pleasant  there :  and  wife  and  husbanil  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  link  each  other's  arms  together,  and  wander 
gently  downwanis  towanls  old  age  in  liai)py  and  jierfect  fruition.  Biit 
our  little  Amelia  was  just  on  the  bank  of  her  new  coimtry,  and  was 
already  looking  anxiously  back  towards  the  sad  friendly  figures  waving 
fiirewell  to  her  acn)ss  the  stream,  from  the  other  distimt  shore. 

In  honour  of  the  young  bride's  arrival,  her  motlier  thought  it 
necessary  to  prepare  I  don't  know  what  festive  entertainment,  and 
after  the  first  ebullition  of  talk,  took  leave  of  Mrs.  George  Osborne 
for  a  whiic,  and  dived  down  to  the  lower  regions  of  the  house  to  a 
Bort  of  kitchen-parlour  (occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  in  the 
evening,  when  her  dishes  were  washed  and  her  curl-papers  removed, 
by  UisB  Flannigan,  the  Irisli  servant),  there  to  take  measures  for  the 
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preparing  of  a  magnificent  omamentod  t«ft.  All  people  hare  tbdi 
ways  of  cxpreaaing  kinUnesa,  and  it  seemed  to  Uis.  Sedley  that  > 
mi^n  and  a  qnnDtity  of  orange  marmalade  spread  out  in  a  little  cut- 
glass  saucer  would  be  peculiarly  agreeable  refreshments  to  Amelia  is 
her  most  interesting  situation. 

While  these  delicstcies  were  being  transacted  below,  Amelia,  leaving 
the  drawins-rootn,  walked  upstaiis  and  found  herself  she  scarce  knew 
how,  in  the  little  room  which  she  had  occupied  before  her  marriage, 
and  in  tliat  very  chair  in  which  she  had  passed  bo  many  bitter  houis. 
She  sank  back  in  ita  arms  as  if  it  were  an  old  friend ;  and  fell  to 
thinking  over  the  paat  week,  and  the  life  beyond  it  Already  to  be 
looking  sadly  and  vaguely  back  :  always  to  be  pining  for  something 
which,  when  obtained,  brought  doubt  and  sadness  rather  than  plea- 
sure ;  here  was  the  lot  of  our  poor  little  creature,  and  harmlees  lost 
wanderer  in  the  great  struggling  crowds  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Here  she  sate,  au<l  recnUe<l  to  herself  fondly  that  image  of  Qeoige 
to  which  nhe  had  knelt  before  marriage.  Did  she  own  to  heradf  bow 
dilTcrent  the  real  man  was  from  that  superb  young  hero  whom  she 
hail  worsliipped  ?  It  reijuires  many,  many  years — and  a  mau  must 
be  very  bad  indce<I — before  a  woman's  pride  and  vanity  will  let  her 
own  to  such  a  confession.  Then  Rebecca's  twinkling  green  eye*  and 
baleful  smile  lighted  ujion  her,  and  filled  her  with  dismay.  And  so 
she  sat«  fur  a  while  indulging  in  her  usual  mood  of  selfish  brooding, 
in  that  very  listless  melancholy  attitude  in  which  the  honest  maid- 
servant had  found  her,  on  tlie  day  wJicn  she  brought  up  the  letter  in 
which  George  renewed  his  offer  of  marriage. 

She  looked  at  the  little  white  bed,  which  had  been  hers  a  few 
days  before,  and  thought  she  would  like  to  sleep  in  it  that  night,  and 
wake,  as  formerly,  with  her  mother  smiling  over  her  in  the  morning. 
Tlien  she  tlionght  with  terror  of  the  great  funereal  damask  pavihon 
in  the  vast  and  dingy  state  bed-room,  which  was  awaiting  her  at  the 
grand  hotel  in  Cavendish  Square.  Dear  little  white  be<l  I  how  many 
a  long  night  had  she  wept  on  its  pillow  !  How  had  she  despaired 
and  hoped  to  die  there ;  and  now  were  not  all  her  wishes  accom- 
plished, and  the  lover  of  whom  she  had  despaired  her  own  for  ever! 
Kind  niotlier !  how  patiently  and  tenderly  had  she  watched  round 
that  bed  !  She  went  and  knelt  down  by  the  bedside ;  and  tliere  this 
wounded  and  timorous,  but  gentle  and  loving  soul,  sought  for  conso- 
lation, where  us  yet,  it  must  be  owned,  our  little  girl  had  but  seldom 
looked  for  it.  Love  liad  been  her  faith  hitherto ;  and  the  sail,  bleed- 
ing disappointed  heart  began  to  feel  the  want  of  another  consoler. 

Have  we  a  right  to  repeat  or  to  overhear  her  prayers  1  These, 
brother,  are  secrets,  and  out  of  the  domain  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  which 
our  story  lies. 
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But  this  may  be  aaid,  that  when  the  tea  was  finally  announced, 
OUT  young  lady  came  downsttura  a  great  deal  more  cheerful ;  that 
■he  did  not  despond,  or  deplore  her  fate,  or  think  about  George's 
coldness,  or  Rebecca's  eyes,  as  she  had  beeu  wont  to  do  of  late.  She 
irent  downstaiis,  and  kissed  bcr  fother  and  mother,  and  talked  to 
the  old  gentleman,  and  made  him  more  merry  than  be  hnd  been  for 
many  a  day.  She  sate  dowD  at  the  piano  which  Dobbin  ha<l  boiiglit 
for  her,  and  sang  over  all  her  fether'a  favourite  old  songs.  She  pro- 
nounced the  tea  to  be  excellent,  and  praised  the  exquisite  taste  in 
which  the  marmalade  was  arraugeU  in  the  saucere.  And  in  deter- 
mitung  to  make  everybody  else  happy,  she  found  hereelf  so ;  and 
was  soimd  asleep  iu  the  great  funereal  pavilion,  and  only  woke  up 
with  a  smile  when  George  arrived  troui  the  theatre. 

For  the  next  day,  George  had  more  important  "  business "  to 
transact  than  that  wbich  took  him  to  see  Mr.  Kean  iu  Shylock. 
Immediately  on  bia  arrival  in  London  he  hail  written  off  to  his 
&ther'3  solicitors,  signifying  his  royal  pleasure  that  an  int«rview 
■hould  take  place  between  them  on  the  morrow.  His  hotel  bill, 
loases  at  billiards  and  cards  to  Captain  Crawley  hod  almost  drained 
the  young  man's  purse,  which  wanted  replenishing  before  he  set  out 
on  bia  travels,  and  he  had  no  resource  but  to  infringe  upon  the  two 
thousand  pounds  which  the  attorneys  were  commissioned  to  pay  over 
to  him.  He  had  a  perfect  belief  iu  his  own  mind  that  his  father 
would  relent  before  very  long.  How  could  any  parent  be  obdurate 
fbr  a  length  of  time  against  such  a.  [luragon  as  he  was  1  If  his  mere 
past  and  pereonal  merits  did  not  succeol  in  mollifying  his  father, 
George  determined  that  be  would  distinguish  himself  so  prodigiously 
in  the  ensuing  campaign  that  the  old  gentleman  must  give  in  to 
bim.  And  if  uoti  Bah  !  the  world  was  before  him.  His  luck 
might  change  at  canis,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  spending  in  two 
thousand  pounds. 

So  he  sent  off  Amelia  once  more  in  a  carriage  to  her  mamma, 
with  strict  orders  aud  carte  blanche  to  the  two  ladies  to  purchase 
everything  requisite  for  a  lady  of  Mrs.  George  Osborne's  fashion,  who 
was  going  on  a  foreign  tour.  They  had  but  one  day  to  complete  the 
outfit,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  their  business  therefore  occupied 
tbem  pretty  fully.  In  a  corriiige  once  more,  bustling  about  from 
milliner  to  linen-draper,  escorted  bock  to  the  carriage  by  obsequious 
shopmen  or  polite  owners,  Mrs.  Sedley  was  herself  again  almost,  and 
sincerely  happy  for  the  first  time  since  their  misfortunes.  Nor  was 
Mrs.  Amelia  at  all  above  the  pleasure  of  shopping,  and  bargaining, 
and  seeing  and  buying  pretty  things,  (Would  any  man,  the  most 
philosophic,  give  twopence  for  a  woman  who  waa  ?)  She  gave  her- 
self a  Utile  treat,  obedient  to  her  husband's  orders,  and  purchased  a 
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quantity  of  My's  gear,  showing  a  great  deal  of  taste  and  el^^t 
discernment,  aa  all  tJie  shop-folks  said. 

And  about  tjie  war  tjiat  was  ensuing,  Mre.  Osborne  was  not  much 
alarmed ;  Bonaparty  was  to  be  crushed  almost  without  a  struggle. 
Margate  packets  were  sailing  every  day,  filled  with  men  of  fashion 
and  ladies  of  note,  on  their  way  to  Brusseb  and  Ghent.  People 
were  going  not  so  much  to  a  war  as  to  a  fiishionable  tour.  The 
newspapers  laughed  tlie  wretched  upstart  and  swindler  to  scorn. 
Such  a  Coreican  wretch  as  that  withstand  the  armies  of  Europe  and 
the  genius  of  the  immortal  Wellington  !  Amelia  held  him  in  utter 
contempt ;  for  it  neeils  not  to  be  said  that  this  soft  and  gentle  crea- 
ture took  her  opinions  from  those  people  who  surrounded  her,  such 
fidelity  being  much  too  liiunble-minded  to  think  for  itself.  Well,  iu 
a  word,  she  and  her  mother  performed  a  great  day's  shopping,  and 
she  acquitted  herself  H-ith  considerable  liveliness  and  credit  on  this 
her  first  appearand  in  tlie  genteel  world  of  London. 

George  meanwhile,  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  his  elbows  squared, 
and  his  swaggering  martini  air,  made  for  Bedford  Row,  and  stalked 
into  the  attorney's  otHces  as  if  he  wa-s  lord  of  every  pale-&eed  clerk 
who  was  scribbling  there.  He  ordered  somebody  to  inform  Mr. 
Higgs  that  Captain  Osborne  was  waiting,  in  a  fierce  and  patronising 
way,  as  if  the  pekin  of  an  attorney,  who  had  thrice  his  br^na,  fifty 
times  his  money,  and  a  thousand  times  his  experience,  was  a  wretched 
underling  wlio  shoukl  instantly  leave  all  bis  biLsiness  in  life  to  attend 
on  the  Captain's  pleasure.  He  did  not  see  the  sneer  of  cont«mpt 
which  passe<I  all  round  the  room,  from  the  firet  clerk  to  the  articled 
gents,  from  the  articled  gents  to  the  ragged  writers  and  white-faced 
nmners,  in  clothes  too  tight  for  them,  as  he  sate  there  tapping  his 
boot  with  his  cane,  and  thinking  what  a  parcel  of  miserable  poor 
devils  these  were.  The  miserable  poor  devils  knew  all  about  his 
afiaira.  They  talked  about  them  over  their  pints  of  beer  at  their 
public-house  clubs  to  otlier  clerks  of  a  night.  Ye  gods,  what  do  not 
attorneys  and  attorneys'  clerks  know  in  London  !  Nothing  is  bidden 
fiTjm  their  inquisition,  and  tlieir  familiars  mutely  rule  our  city. 

Perluips  George  expected,  when  he  entered  Mr.  Higgs's  apart- 
ment, to  find  that  gentleman  commissioned  to  give  him  some  message 
of  compromise  or  conciliation  from  his  fiither  ;  perhaps  hia  haughty 
and  cold  demeanour  was  adopted  as  a  sign  of  his  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion :  but  if  so,  his  fierceness  was  met  by  a  chilling  coolness  and  in- 
difierence  on  the  attorney's  part,  that  rendered!  swaggering  abeiutl. 
He  pretended  to  be  writing  at  a  paper,  wlien  the  Captain  entered. 
"  Pray,  ait  down,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  attend  to  your  little  alfiur 
in  a  moment.  Mr.  Poe,  get  the  release  pajwra,  if  you  please  ; "  and 
then  he  fell  to  writing  again. 
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Poe  having  produced  those  papers,  his  chief  calculated  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  pounds  stock  at  the  rate  of  the  day ;  and  asked 
Captain  Osborne  whether  he  would  take  the  sum  in  a  cheque  upon 
the  bnnkeiB,  or  whether  he  should  direct  the  latter  to  purchase  stock 
to  that  amount.  "  One  of  the  late  Mrs,  Osborne's  tntstees  is  out  of 
town,"  he  said  indifferently,  "but  my  client  wishes  to  meet  your 
iriahee,  and  have  done  with  the  businesa  as  quick  as  possible." 

"  Give  me  a  cheque,  air,"  said  the  Captain  very  surlily.  "  Damn 
the  ahillingB  and  halfpence,  sir,"  he  added,  as  the  lawyer  was  iimkiug 
out  the  amount  of  the  draft  ;  and,  flatteringhimselftliat  by  thiastixike 
of  magnanimity  he  bad  put  the  old  quiz  to  tiie  blush,  be  stalke<l  out 
of  the  office  with  the  paper  in  his  pocket. 

"  That  chap  will  be  in  gaol  in  two  years,"  Mr.  Higgs  said  to 
Mr.  Poe. 

"  Won't  0,  come  round,  sir,  don't  you  tbiuk  ? " 

"  Won't  the  monument  come  rouud,"  Mr.  Higgs  replied. 

"  He's  going  it  pretty  fitst,"  said  the  clerk.  "  He's  only  married 
a  week,  and  I  saw  him  anil  some  other  military  chnt>s  handing  Mrs. 
Hi^iflyer  to  her  carriage  after  the  |>lay."  And  then  another  case 
was  called,  and  Mr.  George  Osborne  thenceforth  dismissed  from  these 
worthy  gentlemen's  memory. 

The  draft  was  upon  our  friends  Hulkcr  &  Bullock,  of  Lombard 
Street,  to  whose  house,  atill  thinking  he  was  doing  business,  George 
bent  hia  way,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  money.  Frederick 
Bullock,  Esq.,  whose  yellow  &ce  was  over  a  ledger,  at  which  sate  a 
demure  clerk,  hapjiencd  to  be  in  the  banking-roi)m  when  Geoige 
entered.  His  yellow  fiice  turned  to  a  more  deadly  colour  when  he 
saw  the  Captain,  and  he  slunk  back  guiltily  inti>  the  inmost  parlour. 
Geoi^  was  too  busy  gloating  over  the  money  {for  he  had  never  had 
such  a  sum  before),  to  mark  the  countenance  or  flight  of  the  cada- 
rerouB  suitor  of  his  sister. 

Fred  Bullock  tol<l  old  Osborne  of  liis  son's  appearance  and  conduct 
*'  He  came  in  as  bold  as  brws,"  said  Frederick.  "  He  hus  drawn  out 
every  shilling.  How  long  will  a  few  hundred  i>ounds  last  such  a  cliap 
as  that  I "  Osborne  swore  with  a  great  oath  that  he  little  care<l  when 
or  how  soon  he  sjient  it.  Freil  dinwl  every  day  in  Russell  Square 
now.  But  altogether,  George  was  highly  pleased  with  his  day's 
business.  All  his  on-n  baggage  and  outfit  was  put  into  a  state  ol 
speedy  preparation,  and  he  paid  Amelia's  purclioses  with  cheques  on 
bis  agents,  and  with  the  splendour  of  a  lord. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

;V  IfHICH  AMELIA  JOINS  HER  REGIMENT 

WHEN  Jos'b  fine  carriage  <lrove  up  to  the  ian  door  at  Chatham, 
the  first  foee  which  Amelia  recognised  was  the  friendly 
countenance  of  Captain  Dobbin,  who  had  been  paeing  the 
street  for  au  tiour  (tost  in  expectation  of  his  friends'  arrival.  The 
Captain,  witli  shells  on  his  frock-coat,  and  a  crimson  sash  and  sabre, 
presented  a  mihbtry  appearance,  which  made  Job  quite  proud  to  be 
able  to  claim  such  au  uajiiaintance,  and  tlie  stout  civilian  hailed  him 
with  a  conliality  very  ditferent  from  the  reception  which  Joe  vouch- 
safed to  his  friend  in  Brighton  and  Bond  Street. 

Along  with  the  Cajitiiin  was  Ensign  Stubble  ;  who,  as  the  barouche 
neared  the  inn,  buret  out  with  an  exclamation  of  "  By  Jove !  what  a 
pretty  girl ! "  highly  ajijilauding  Osbonie'a  choice.  Indeed,  Araelia 
dressed  in  her  wedding-pelisse  and  pink  ribbons,  with  a  flush  in  her 
&ce,  occasioned  by  rapid  tnivel  through  the  open  air,  looked  so  fresh 
and  pretty,  as  fiilly  to  justify  the  Ensign's  compliment  Dobbin  liked 
him  for  milking  it.  As  he  stepped  forward  to  help  the  lady  out  of 
the  carriage.  Stubble  saw  what  a  pretty  little  hand  she  gave  liim,  and 
what  a  sweet  pretty  little  foot  came  tripping  down  the  step.  He 
blushol  profusely,  and  made  the  very  best  bow  of  which  he  was 
capable ;  to  which  Amelia,  seeing  the  number  of  the  — th  regiment 
embroi<lcreil  on  the  Ensign's  cap,  replied  with  a  bliisliing  smile,  and  a 
curtsey  on  her  part ;  which  finished  the  young  Ensign  on  the  spot 
Dobbin  took  most  kindly  to  Mr.  Stubble  from  that  day,  and  encounvged 
him  to  talk  about  Amelia  in  their  private  walks,  and  at  each  other's 
quarters.  It  became  the  fashion,  indeed,  among  all  the  honest  young 
fellows  of  tlic  ^th  to  adore  and  ailmire  Mrs.  Osborne.  Her  simple 
artless  behaviour,  and  modest  kindness  of  demeanour,  won  all  their 
unsophisticated  hearts  ;  all  which  simplicity  and  sweetness  are 
quite  impossible  to  describe  in  print.  But  who  has  not  behehl  these 
among  women,  and  recngnisetl  the  presence  of  all  sorts  of  qualities 
in  tliem,  even  though  they  say  no  more  to  you  than  ttiat  they  are 
engaged  to  dance  the  next  quadrille,  or  tliut  it  is  very  hot  weather  ? 
George,  always  the  champion  of  his  regiment,  rose  immensely  in  the 
opinion  of  the  youth  of  the  corps,  by  his  gallantry  in  marrying  this 
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poitiofilese  young  creature,  and  by  his  choice  of  eucb  a  pretty  kind 

In  the  Bitting-room  which  was  awaiting  the  travellers,  Amelia,  to 
her  aurpriBe,  found  a  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Captain  Osborne.  It 
was  a  triangukr  billet,  on  pink  paper,  and  sealeil  with  a  dove  and  an 
olive  bninch,  and  a  proiuaion  of  light-blue  aealing-waz,  and  it  was 
written  in  a  very  large,  thou^  undecided  female  hand. 

"It's  Peggy  O'Dowd's  fist,"  said  George,  laughing.  "I  know  it 
by  the  kisses  on  the  seal."  And  in  fact,  it  was  a  note  from  Mrs. 
H^or  O'Dowd,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  Mis.  Osborne's  company 
that  very  evening  to  a  small  friendly  party.  "  You  must  go,"  George 
Bsid.  "You  will  make  acquaintance  with  the  regiment  there. 
O'Dowd  goes  in  command  of  the  regiment,  and  Peggy  goes  in  com- 
mand of  O'Dowd," 

But  they  hod  not  been  for  many  minutes  in  the  enjoyment  of 
His.  O'Dowd's  letter,  when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  stout 
jolly  lady,  in  a  riding  habit,  foUowed  by  a  couple  of  otBcers  of  Ours, 
entered  the  room. 

"  Sure,  I  couldn't  stop  till  tay-tinie.  Present  me,  Garge,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  your  lady.  Madam,  I'm  deloighted  to  sec  ye  ;  nnd  to  pre- 
sent to  you  me  husband,  Meejor  O'Dowd  ; "  and  with  this,  the  jolly 
lady  in  the  riding-habit  grasped  Amelia's  himd  very  warmly,  and  the 
latter  knew  at  once  that  the  lady  was  before  her  whom  her  jiusband 
had  so  often  laughed  at.  "You've  often  heanl  of  me  from  that 
huahand  of  yours,"  said  the  lady,  with  great  vivacity. 

"  You've  often  heard  of  her,"  echoed  her  husband,  the  Major. 

Amelia  answered,  smiling,  "  tliat  she  bad." 

"  And  small  good  he's  told  you  of  me,"  Mra.  O'Dowd  replied ; 
adding  that  "  George  was  a  wickel  divvle." 

"  That  II!  go  bail  for,"  said  the  Miyor,  trj-ing  to  look  knowing, 
at  which  George  laughed  ;  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  with  a  tap  of  her  whip, 
told  the  Major  to  be  quiet ;  and  then  requeste<l  to  be  presented  in 
fonn  to  Mrs.  Captain  Osborne. 

"This,  my  dear,"  said  George  with  great  gravity,  "is  my  very 
good,  kind,  and  excellent  friend,  Aumlia  Margaretto,  otherwise  called 
P««gy." 

"  Faith,  you're  right,"  interposed  the  Major. 

"  Otherwise  called  Peggy,  lady  of  Major  Michael  O'Dowd,  of  our 
re^pment,  and  daughter  of  Fit^urld  Ber'sford  de  Burgo  Malony  of 
Glenmalony,  County  Kildare." 

"And  Mujyau  Squeer,  DobUn,"  said  the  lady  with  calm 
superiority. 

"  And  Muryan  Square,  mire  enough,"  the  Major  whispered. 

"  "Twas  there  ye  coorted  me,  Meqor  dear,"  the  lady  said ;  and 
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the  Major  aflsented  to  this  aa  to  ever;  other  propoeition  which  wu 
made  generally  in  company. 

M^jor  O'Dowd,  who  had  served  his  eorereign  in  eTer;  quarter  of 
the  world,  and  had  paid  for  every  step  in  his  profesBion  by  some  more 
thao  equivalent  act  of  daring  and  gallantry,  was  the  most  modest, 
aiient,  sheep-faced  and  meek  of  little  men,  and  as  obedient  to  Iiis  wife 
aa  if  he  ha<l  been  her  tay-boy.  At  the  meeB-table  he  sate  silently,  and 
drank  a  great  deal.  When  full  of  liquor,  he  reeled  silently  home. 
When  he  sjmke,  it  was  to  agree  with  everybody  on  every  conceivable 
point ;  and  he  passed  through  life  in  perfect  ease  and  good-hiunour. 
The  hottest  suns  of  India  never  heated  his  temper ;  and  the  Wal- 
chereu  ague  never  shook  it.  He  walked  up  to  a  battery  with  just 
as  much  indifference  as  to  a  dinner-table ;  and  dined  on  horse-Aesh 
and  turtle  nith  eijual  relish  and  appetite ;  and  had  an  old  mother, 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  of  O'Dowdstown  indeed,  whom  he  had  never  disobeyed 
hut  when  l)e  ran  away  and  enlisted,  and  when  he  persisted  in  marry- 
ing that  odious  Peggy  Malony. 

Peggy  was  one  of  five  sistera,  and  eleven  children  of  the  noble 
house  of  Glenmalony  ;  but  her  husband,  though  her  own  cousin,  was 
of  the  mother's  side,  and  so  had  not  the  inestimable  advanta^  of 
being  allied  to  the  Malonys,  whom  she  believed  to  be  the  mort 
famous  fitmily  in  the  world.  Having  tried  nine  seasons  at  Dublin 
and  two  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and  not  finding  a  partner  for  life, 
Mis.s  Malony  ordered  her  cousin  Mick  to  marry  her  when  she  was 
about  tliirty-thrcc  years  of  age ;  and  the  honest  fellow  obeying, 
carried  her  off  to  the  West  Indies,  to  preside  over  the  ladies  of  tlie 
— th  regiment,  into  which  he  had  jiist  exchange*!. 

Before  Mrs.  O'Dowd  was  Imlf-an-hour  in  Amelia's  (or  indeed  in 
anybody  else's)  company,  this  amiable  lady  told  all  her  birth  and 
pedigree  to  her  new  fncnd.  "  My  dear,"  said  she  good-naturedly, 
"  it  was  my  intention  that  Giirgc  should  be  a  brother  of  lay 
own,  and  niy  sister  Glorvina  would  have  suited  him  entirely. 
But  as  bygones  are  bygones,  and  he  was  engaged  to  yourseli; 
why,  I'm  detennine<l  to  take  you  as  a  sister  instead,  and  to  look 
upon  you  as  such,  and  to  love  you  as  one  of  the  family.  Fiuth, 
you've  got  such  a  nice  good-natured  face  and  way  widg  you,  that 
I'm  sure  we'll  agree ;  an<i  that  you'll  be  an  addition  to  our  family 
anyway." 

"  'Deeil  and  slie  will,"  sdil  O'Dowd,  *-ith  an  approving  air,  and 
Amelia  felt  herself  not  a  little  amused  and  gratofiil  to  be  thus 
suddenly  introduced  to  so  large  a  party  of  relations. 

"  We're  all  good  fellows  here,"  the  Migur'a  lady  continued, 
"riiere's  not  a  regiment  in  the  service  where  you'll  find  a  more 
united  society  nor  a  more  a^freeable  mesa-room.    There's  uo  quanel- 
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Ung,  bickering,  slaudttiering,  nor  email  talk  amongst  u«.  We  all 
love  each  other." 

"  Eepecially  Mra.  Magenia,"  eaid  George,  laughing. 

"  MiB.  Captain  Magenis  and  me  has  made  up,  though  her  treat- 
ment of  me  vonld  bring  me  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

"And  you  with  such  a  beautiful  front  of  black,  Peggy,  my 
dear,"  the  H^or  cried. 

"Hould  your  tongue,  Mick,  you  booby.  Them  husbands  are 
ahvays  in  the  way,  Mrs.  Osborne,  my  dear ;  and  as  for  my  Mick,  I 
often  tell  him  he  should  never  open  his  mouth  but  to  give  tlie  word 
of  command,  or  to  put  meat  and  drink  into  it.  Ill  tell  you  about 
the  r^mcnt,  and  warn  you  when  we're  alone.  Introduce  me  to 
your  brother  now ;  sure  he's  a  mighty  fine  man,  and  reminds  me  of 
me  cousin,  Dan  Malony  (Malony  of  Ballymalony,  my  dnu,  you  know, 
who  mar'ied  Ophalia  Scully,  of  Oyetherstown,  own  cousin  to  Lord 
Poldoody).  Mr.  Sedley,  air,  I'm  deloiglited  to  be  matle  known  te 
ye,  I  suppose  you'll  dine  at  the  mess  to-day.  (Mind  that  divvle  of 
a  docther,  Mick,  and  whatever  ye  du,  keep  yourself  sober  for  me 
pKrty  this  evening.)" 

"  It's  the  150th  gives  ua  a  farewell  dinner,  my  love,"  Jnterpoewl 
the  Major,  "but  well  easy  get  a  card  for  Mr.  Scsllcy." 

"  Run,  Simple  (Ensign  Simple,  of  Ours,  my  dear  Amelia.  I 
forgot  to  introjuice  him  to  ye).  Run  in  a  hurry,  witli  Mrs.  Major 
0'I>owd's  compliments  to  Colonel  Tavish,  and  Cajitain  Osborne  lius 
brou^t  his  brothemlaw  down,  and  Mill  bring  him  to  the  1 50tli  mesa 
at  five  o'clock  aharp — when  you  and  I,  my  dear,  will  take  a  snack 
here,  if  you  like."  Before  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  speech  was  concluded, 
the  young  Ensign  was  trotting  downstairs  on  his  commission. 

"  Obedience  is  the  soul  of  the  army.  Wc  will  go  to  oiu-  duty 
while  Mrs.  O'Dowd  will  atay  and  enlighten  yoii,  Emmy,"  Captain 
Osborne  aaid ;  and  the  two  gentlemen,  taking  each  a  wing  of  the 
Hi^r,  walked  out  with  that  officer,  grinning  at  each  other  over  his 
bead. 

And,  now  having  her  new  friend  fo  herself  tl  e  mpet  ous  Mrs, 
O'Dowd  proceeded  to  jwur  out  ench  a  qnantitj  f  nf  m  at  n  as  no 
poor  little  woman's  memory  could  ever  tax  itself  to  bear  tjl  e  told 
Amelia  a  thousand  particulars  relative  to  the  y  n  ro  family 
of  which  the  amazed  young  lady  found  hereelf  an      be  Mrs. 

Heavytop,  the  Colonel's  wife,  died  in  Jamaica  f  the  jell  w  faver 
and  a  broken  heart  coniboined,  for  the  horn  d  I  i  C  I  n  1  with  a 
head  as  bald  as  a  cannon-ball,  was  making  sheep's  eyes  at  a  half- 
caste  girl  there.  Mrs.  Magenia,  though  without  education,  was  a 
good  woman,  but  she  had  the  diwle's  tongue,  and  would  cheat  her 
owD  motlieT  at  whist    Mrs.  Captain  Kirk  must  turn  up  her  lobster 
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their  conmtde's  pretty  wife,  and  paid  her  their  court  with  aoliUerly 
gallaQtiy.  She  had  a  little  triumph,  which  fluslied  her  Epirits  and 
made  her  eyes  eporkie.  George  was  proud  of  her  popidnrity,  nad 
pleaded  with  the  manner  {which  waa  very  gay  and  graceful,  though 
^_  najve  and  a  little  timid)  with  which  ahe  received  the  gentlpmen's 
>%  attentions,  and  answered  their  complimente.  And  he  in  )iis  uniform — 
(^  how  much  handsomer  he  was  than  any  man  in  the  room  !  She  felt 
t*"  that  he  was  affectionatety  watching  iier,  and  glowed  with  pleasure  at 
i»'  his  kintlneas.  "  I  will  make  all  liia  frienrla  welcome,"  ahe  resolved 
N'  in  her  heart.  "  I  will  love  all  aa  I  love  liim,  I  will  alwaya  Uy  and 
.1*  be  gay  and  goixl-humoured  and  make  his  home  hapfiy." 
-*  The  regiment  indeed  adopted  her  with  acdamatian.    The  Captiuns 

d*  qiproved,  the  Lieutenants  applauded,  the  Ensigns  admired.  Old 
I  T-i'  Cutler,  the  Doctor,  made  one  or  two  jokes,  which,  being  pTofessional, 
«*■  need  not  be  repeated  ;  and  Cackle,  the  Assistant  M.D.  of  Eiiinburgh, 
^'  eondeacended  to  examine  her  upon  leetcrature,  and  tried  her  with  his 
W^  three  best  French  quotations.  Young  Stubble  went  about  from  man 
[*<*  to  man  whispering,  "  Jove,  isn't  she  a  pretty  gal  t "  and  never  tiwk 
1  ^  his  eyes  off  her  except  when  the  iie^us  came  in. 
^*  As  for  Captain  Dobbin,  he  never  ao  much  as  spoke  to  her  during 

r  ? '  the  whole  evening.  But  he  and  Captain  Porter  of  the  1 50th  took 
"'*'  home  Joe  to  the  hotel,  who  was  in  a  very  maudlin  state,  and  had 
told  hia  tiger-hunt  atory  with  great  effect,  both  at  the  mess-table  and 
•  '  at  the  loirfy,  to  Mrs.  ODowd  in  her  turban  and  bird  of  paradise. 
.  ■*'  Having  put  the  Collector  into  the  hanils  of  his  acrvant,  Dobbin 
f^]  loitered  about,  smoking  hia  cigar  befi>re  the  inn  door.  George  had 
**  meanwhile  very  carefully  shawled  his  wife,  and  brought  her  away 
:-*'  from  Mrs,  O'Dowd's  after  a  general  handshaking  from  the  young 
>  ='  (^cera,  who  accompanied  her  to  the  fly,  and  cheered  that  vehicle  aa 
it  drove  off.  So  Amelia  gave  Dobbin  her  little  hand  as  ahe  got  out 
■^  of  the  carriage,  and  rebuked  him  smilingly  for  not  having  taken  any 
*  '  notice  of  her  all  night. 
**  The  Captain  continued  that  <lcleterioiis  amusement  of  smoking, 

"■.         long  after  the  inn  and  the  street  were  gone  to  bed.     He  watch^ 
the  liffhta  vaniah  irom  George's  sitting-room  windows,  and  shine  out 
.  in  the  bedroom  close  at  hand.     It  was  almost  morning  when  he  re- 

turned to  his  own  quarters.     He  could  hear  the  cheering  irora  the 
'^.  ahipa  in  the  river,  where  the  transports  were  already  takhig  in  their 

caigoes  preparatory  to  dropping  down  the  Thames. 
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eyes  forBOoth  at  the  idea  of  an  honest  round  game  (wherein  me 
&wther,  as  pious  a  man  as  ever  went  to  church,  me  imcle  Dane 
Malony,  and  our  cousin  the  Bishop,  took  &  hand  at  loo,  or  vhist, 
every  night  of  their  lives).  Nayther  of  'em's  goin'  with  the  regiment 
this  time,"  Mrs,  O'Dowd  added,  "  Fanny  Magenis  stops  with  her 
mother,  who  sells  amoll  coal  and  potatoes,  most  likely  in  Islington- 
town,  hard  by  London,  though  she's  always  bragging  of  her  father's 
ships,  and  pointing  them  out  to  us  as  they  go  up  the  river ;  and  Mra. 
Kirk  and  her  ehildren  will  stop  here  in  Bethesda  Place,  to  be  nigh 
to  her  favourite  preacher,  Dr.  Ranishom.  Mrs.  Bunny's  in  an 
interesting  situation — faith,  and  she  always  is,  then — and  has  given 
the  Lieutenant  seven  alrewly.  And  Ensign  Fosky's  wife,  who  joined 
two  months  before  yon,  my  dear,  has  quarl'd  with  Tom  Posky  a 
score  of  times,  till  you  can  hear  'm  all  over  the  bar'ck  (they  say 
they're  come  to  broken  pleets,  and  Tom  never  accoimted  for  his 
black  oi),  and  she'll  go  back  to  her  mother,  who  keeps  a  ladies' 
siminary  at  Richmond, — bad  luck  to  her  for  nmning  away  from  it ! 
Where  did  ye  get  your  finishing,  my  dear!  I  had  moin,  and  no 
expince  spared,  at  Madame  Flanahan's,  at  Ilyssua  Grove,  Booters- 
town,  near  Dublin,  wid  a  Marchioness  to  teach  us  the  true  Parisian 
pronunciation,  and  a  retired  Mejor-General  of  the  French  service 
to  put  us  through  the  exercise." 

Of  tjiis  incongruous  family  our  astonished  Amelia  foimd  herself 
all  of  a  sudden  a  member :  with  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  an  elder  sister. 
She  was  presented  to  her  other  female  relations  at  t«a-time,  on 
wliom,  as  she  was  quiet,  good-natured,  and  not  ttx)  handsome,  she 
made  rather  an  agreeable  impression  until  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen 
from  the  mess  of  the  150th,  who  all  admired  her  so,  tliat  her  sisters 
began,  of  coiuw,  to  find  fault  with  her. 

"  I  hope  Osborne  has  sown  hia  wild-oats,"  said  Mrs.  Magenis  to 
Mrs.  Bunny.  "  If  a  reformed  mke  makes  a  good  husband,  sure  it's 
she  will  have  the  fine  cliance  with  Gargc,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  remarked 
to  Posky,  who  had  lost  her  position  as  bride  in  the  regiment,  and 
was  quit*  angry  with  the  usurper.  And  as  for  Mrs,  Kirk :  that 
disciple  of  Dr.  Eamshom  put  one  or  two  leading  professional  questions 
to  Amelia,  to  see  whetlier  slie  was  awakened,  whether  she  was  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  and  so  forth,  and  finding  from  the  simplicity  of 
Mrs,  Osborne's  replies  that  she  was  yet  in  utter  darkness,  put  into 
her  hands  three  little  penny  books  with  pictures,  viz,,  the  "  Howling 
Wilderness,"  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,"  and  the 
"  British  Soldier's  best  Bayonet,"  which,  bent  upon  awakening  her 
before  she  slept,  Mrs,  Kirk  b^ged  Amelia  to  read  that  night  ere 
she  went  to  bed. 

But  all  the  men,  like  good  fellows  as  they  were,  tallied  round 
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thedr  comrade's  pretty  wife,  and  paid  her  their  court  with  soldierly 
gallantry.  She  had  a  little  triumph,  which  flushed  her  spirits  and 
made  hei  eyes  sparkle.  George  was  proud  of  her  popularity,  and 
pleased  with  the  manner  (which  waa  very  gay  and  graceful,  though 
naive  and  a  little  timid)  with  which  she  received  the  gentlemen's 
attentions,  and  answered  their  compliments.  And  he  in  hie  uniform^ 
how  mudi  handsomer  he  was  than  any  man  in  the  room  !  She  felt 
that  he  waa  affectionately  watching  her,  an<l  glowed  with  pleasure  at 
his  kindneaa.  "  I  will  make  all  his  friends  welcome,"  she  resolved 
in  her  heart.  "  I  will  love  all  as  I  love  him.  I  will  always  trj'  and 
be  gay  and  good-humoured  and  make  his  home  happy." 

llie  regiment  indeed  adopted  her  with  acclamation.  The  Captains 
q>proved,  the  Lieutenants  applauded,  the  Ensigns  a«lniired.  Old 
Cutler,  the  Doctor,  made  one  or  two  jokes,  which,  being  professional, 
need  not  be  repeated  ;  and  Cackle,  the  Assistant  M.D.  of  Edinburgh, 
ccmdeacended  to  examine  her  upon  leeterature,  and  tried  her  with  his 
three  best  French  quotations.  Young  Stubble  went  about  from  man 
to  man  whispering,  "Jove,  isn't  she  a  pretty  gal?"  and  never  took 
his  eyes  off  her  except  when  the  negus  came  in. 

As  for  Captain  Dobbin,  he  never  so  much  as  spoke  to  her  during 
the  whole  evening.  But  he  and  Captain  Porter  of  the  150th  took 
home  Joe  to  the  hotel,  who  was  in  a,  very  maudlin  sbite,  and  had 
told  his  tiger-hunt  story  with  great  effect,  both  at  the  meee-table  and 
at  the  soiree,  to  Mrs.  O'Dowd  in  her  tivban  and  bird  of  paradise. 
Having  put  the  Collector  into  the  hands  of  his  servant,  Dobbin 
loitered  about,  smoking  hb  cigar  Ix^forc  the  inn  door.  George  had 
meanwhile  very  carefully  shawled  his  wife,  and  brought  her  away 
from  Mis.  O'Dowd's  after  a  general  handshaking  from  the  young 
officers,  who  accompanied  her  to  the  fly,  and  chcerc<l  tiiat  vehicle  as 
it  drove  off.  So  Amelia  gave  Dobbin  her  little  hand  as  she  got  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  rebuked  him  smilingly  for  not  having  taken  any 
notice  of  her  all  night. 

The  Captain  continued  that  deleterious  amusement  of  smoking, 
long  after  Uie  inn  and  the  street  were  gone  to  bc<l.  He  watched 
the  li^ta  vanish  from  George's  sitting-room  windows,  and  shine  out 
in  the  bedroom  cloae  at  hand.  It  was  almost  morning  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  quarters.  He  could  hear  the  cheering  from  the 
ships  in  the  river,  where  the  transports  were  already  taking  in  their 
cargoes  preparatory  to  dropping  down  the  Thames. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 
IN  WHICH  AMELIA  INVADES   THE  LOIV  COUNTRIES 

THE  lament  with  its  offic«rB  waa  to  be  transported  in  ahipa 
provided  by  His  M^esty's  government  for  the  occaaion :  and 
in  two  daye  after  the  festive  aasenibly  at  Mre.  O'Dowd'a  apart- 
mcnta,  in  the  mtdBt  of  cheering  from  all  the  East  India  ships  in  the 
river,  and  the  military  on  shore,  the  band  pUying  "God  save  the 
King,"  the  ollicers  waving  their  hats,  and  the  erews  hurrahing 
gallantly,  the  transports  went  down  the  river  and  proceeded  under 
convoy  to  Ostend.  Meanwhile  the  gallant  Ji>8  had  agreed  to  escort 
his  sister  and  the  Major's  wife,  the  bulk  of  whose  goods  and  cliattels, 
including  the  famous  bird  of  jiaradise  and  turban,  were  with  the 
regimental  baggage  :  so  that  our  two  heroines  drove  pretty  much  un- 
encumbere<l  to  Eamsgate,  where  there  were  plenty  of  packets  plying, 
in  one  of  which  they  had  a  speedy  passage  to  Osteml. 

That  period  of  Jos'a  life  whieh  now  ensued  was  eo  full  of  incident, 
that  it  served  him  for  conveisation  for  many  years  after,  and  even  the 
tiger-hunt  story  was  put  aside  for  more  stirring  narratives  which  he 
had  to  tell  about  the  great  camiiaign  of  Waterloo.  As  soon  as  he 
had  agreed  to  escort  his  sister  abroad,  it  was  remarked  that  he 
ceased  shaving  his  upper  lip.  At  Chatham  be  followed  the  parades 
and  drills  with  great  assiduity.  He  llstene^l  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  conversation  of  his  brother  officers  (ns  he  called  them  in 
after  days  sometimes),  and  learned  as  many  military  names  as  he 
could.  In  these  studies  the  excellent  Mrs.  O'Dowd  was  of  great  asaist- 
_ance  to  him  ;  and  on  the  day  finally  when  they  embarked  on  board 
the  Lovely  Rose,  which  was  to  carry  them  to  their  destination,  he 
made  his  appearance  in  a  braided  frock-coat  and  duck  trousers,  with 
a  foraging  cap  ornamented  with  a  smart  gold  band.  Having  his 
carriage  with  him,  and  informing  everybody  on  board  confidentially 
that  he  was  going  to  join  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  folks 
mistook  him  for  a  great  personage,  a  commissary -general,  or  a 
government  courier  at  the  very  least. 

He  suffered  hugely  on  the  voyage,  iluring  which  the  ladies  were 
likewise  prostrate ;  but  Amelia  was  brought  to  life  again  as  the 
packet  made  Ostend,  by  the  sight  of  tlie  transports  conveying  her 
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raiment,  which  entered  the  harbour  almost  at  the  eamc  time  with 
the  Lovely  Boee.  Joe  weiit  in  a  collapeed  state  to  an  inn,  while 
Captain  Dobbin  escorted  the  ladice,  and  then  buaied  himself  in  free- 
ing Jm'a  caniage  and  luggage  frnm  the  ship  ami  the  eustom-houEe, 
for  Ur.  Job  was  at  present  nithout  a  servant,  Oebonie's  man  anil  his 
own  pampered  menial  having  conspired  togetlier  at  Ciiatliam,  and 
refused  point-blank  to  cross  the  wa.tw.  This  revolt,  which  came 
very  suddenly,  and  on  the  last  day,  ao  alanueil  Mr.  SedJey,  junior, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  expedition,  but  Captain 
Dobbin  (who  made  himself  immensely  officious  in  the  business,  J08 
said)  rated  him  and  laughe<l  at  him  soundly :  the  niustachios  were 
grown  in  advance,  and  Jos  finally  was  [letsuaded  to  embark.  In 
place  of  the  well-bred  ajid  well-fed  London  domestics,  who  could 
only  speak  English,  Dobbin  prociuvd  for  Joe's  party  a  swarthy 
little  Belgian  servant  who  could  speak  no  language  at  all ;  but 
who,  by  his  bustling  behaviour,  and  by  invariably  addressing  Mr. 
Sedley  as  "My  lord,"  speedily  acquired  that  gentleman's  favour. 
Times  are  altered  at  Oetend  now ;  of  the  Britens  who  go  thither, 
very  few  look  like  lords,  or  act  like  those  members  of  our  heredi- 
tary aristocracy.  They  seem  for  the  most  part  shabby  in  attire, 
dingy  of  linen,  lovers  of  billiards  and  brandy,  and  cigars  and  greasy 
ordinaries. 

But  it  may  be  said  as  a  nde,  that  every  Englishman  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  anny  paid  his  way.  The  remembrance  of  such  a  fact 
surely  becomes  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  It  was  a  blessing  for  a 
commerce-loving  country  to  be  overrun  by  sncji  an  army  of  customers : 
and  to  have  such  creditable  warriors  to  fee<I.  And  the  country  which 
they  came  to  protect  is  not  military.  For  a  long  period  of  histoiy 
they  have  let  other  people  fight  there.  When  tlie  present  writer 
went  to  survey  with  eagle  glance  the  field  of  Waterloo,  we  asked  the 
conductor  of  the  diligence,  a  portly  warlike-looking  veteran,  whether 
he  had  been  at  the  battle,  "I'a»  ti  bile" — Buch  an  answer  and 
sentiment  as  no  Frenchman  would  own  to— was  his  reply.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  postillion  who  drove  us  was  a  Viteoujit,  a  son  of 
eome  banknipt  Imperial  General,  who  accepted  a  pennyworth  of  beer 
ou  the  road.     The  moral  is  surely  a  good  one. 

This  flat,  flourishing,  easy  country  never  could  have  looked  more 
rich  and  prosperous  than  in  that  opening  summer  of  1815,  when  ita 
green  flelda  and  quiet  cities  were  enlivened  by  multiplied  red-conts : 
when  its  wide  ckawfe'ei  swarmetl  with  brilliant  English  equipages : 
when  its  great  canal-boats,  gliding  by  rich  pastures  and  pleasant 
quaint  old  villages,  by  old  chilteaux  lying  amongst  old  trees,  were  all 
crowded  with  well-to-do  English  travellers ;  when  the  soldier  who 
drank  at  the  village  inn,  not  only  drnuk,  but  paid  his  score ;  and 
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Donald,  the  HighlaDder,*  billeted  in  the  Flemish  lUnnhouee,  rockol 
the  baby's  cradle,  while  Jean  anil  Jeannette  were  out  getting  in  the 
hay.  Aa  our  painters  are  bent  on  military  eubjecta  just  now,  1 
throw  out  tliia  as  a  good  suly'ect  for  the  pencil,  to  illustrate  Uk 
principle  of  an  honest  Euglisli  war.  All  looked  as  brilliant  ami 
harmless  aa  a  Hyde  Park  reriew.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  scieetied 
behind  his  curtain  of  frontier-fortreeeet),  was  preparing  for  the  out- 
break which  was  to  drive  all  these  orderly  people  into  fiuy  and 
blood  ;  and  lay  so  many  of  them  low. 

Everybody  had  such  a  perfect  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  leader 
{for  the  resolute  faith  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  inspired  in 
the  whole  English  nation  was  as  intense,  as  that  more  fiantic  enthu- 
siasm with  which  at  one  time  the  French  regarded  Napoleon),  the 
country  seemed  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  orderly  defence,  and  the  help 
at  hand  in  case  of  need  so  near  and  overwhelming,  that  alarm  wis 
unknown,  and  our  travellers,  among  whom  two  were  naturally  of  a 
very  timi<l  sort,  were,  like  all  the  other  multiplied  English  tourists, 
entirely  at  ease.  The  iamous  regiment,  with  so  many  of  whose 
officers  we  have  made  acquaintance,  was  drafted  in  canal-boats  to 
Bruges  and  Ghent,  tliencc  to  inarch  to  Brussels.  Joa  accompanied 
the  ladies  in  the  public  boats  ;  the  which  all  old  travellers  in  Flandera 
must  remember  for  the  luxiu'y  and  accommodation  they  afforded. 
So  prodigiously  good  was  the  eating  and  <lrinking  ou  board  these 
sluggish  but  most  comfortable  vessels,  that  tliere  are  legends  extant 
cf  an  English  traveller,  who,  coming  to  Belgium  for  a  week,  and 
travelling  h)  one  of  these  boats,  was  so  delighted  with  the  &re  tlieie 
that  he  went  backwards  and  forwards  irom  Ghent  to  Bruges  perpetu- 
ally until  the  railroads  were  invented,  when  he  drowned  himself  on 
the  last  trip  of  the  pass%'e-boat.  Jos's  death  was  not  to  be  of  this 
sort,  but  his  comfort  was  exceeding,  and  Mis.  O'Dowd  insisted  that 
he  only  wanted  her  sister  Glorvina  to  make  his  happiness  complete. 
He  sate  on  the  roof  of  the  cabin  all  day  drinking  Flemish  beer, 
shonting  for  Isidor,  his  servant,  and  talking  gallantly  to  the  ladies. 

His  courage  was  pnxligious.  "  Boney  attack  as ,' "  he  crieil. 
"  My  dear  creatiu'e,  my  poor  Emmy,  don't  be  frightened.  There's  no 
danger.  Tlie  allies  will  be  in  Paris  in  two  months,  I  tell  you ;  when 
I'll  take  yoii  to  dine  in  the  Palais  Royal,  by  Jove !  There  are  three 
hundred  thousand  Rooshians,  I  tell  you,  now  entering  France  by 
Mayencc  and  the  Rliine— tluee  hundred  thousand  under  Wittgenstein 
and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  my  poor  love.  You  don't  know  military  affaire, 
my  dear.  I  do,  and  I  tell  you  there's  no  infantry  in  France  can  stand 
against  Rooshian  infantry,  and  no  general  of  Boney'a  that's  fit  to  hold 

*  This  inciclont  is   meutioaed  in   Mr.    Gleig'a    "Stor;   of   the   Battle  of 
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ft  candle  to  WittgeiiBteiii.  Then  there  are  the  Auatrioua,  they  are  five 
iiundred  thousand  if  a  man,  and  thej  are  within  teu  marches  of  the 
frmtier  by  this  time,  under  Schwartzenberg  and  Prince  Charles.  Then 
there  are  the  ProoehiaoB  under  the  gallant  Prince  Marshal.T  Show  me 
a  caralij  chief  like  him  now  that  Uurat  is  gone.  Hey,  Mrs.  O'Dowd  t 
Do  you  think  our  Utile  girl  here  need  be  airaid  1  Is  there  any  cause 
fiw  fear,  Isidort     Hey,  sir!     Get  some  more  beer." 

Mtb.  O'Dowd  eaid  that  her  "  Glorviua  was  not  a&aid  of  any  man 
alive,  let  alone  a  Frenchman,"  and  tossed  off  a  glass  of  beer  with  a 
iriuk  which  expressed  her  liking  for  the  leverage. 

Having  frequently  been  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  or,  in  other 
words,  &ccd  the  ladies  at  Cheltenham  and  Bath,  our  friend,  the  Col- 
lector, had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  pristine  timidity,  and  was  now, 
especially  when  fortified  with  liquor,  as  talkative  as  might  be.  He 
was  lather  a  favourite  with  the  regiment,  treating  the  young  officers 
with  Bumptuosity,  and  amusing  them  by  his  military  aim.  And  as 
thet«  is  one  well-known  regiment  of  the  army  which  travels  with  a 
goat  heading  the  column,  whilst  another  is  lol  by  a  deer,  George  said 
with  respect  to  his  brother-in-law,  tliat  his  regiment  marched  with 
an  elephant. 

Since  Amelia's  introduction  to  the  regiment,  George  began  to  be 
rather  ashamed  of  some  of  the  com]>aiiy  to  which  he  had  been  foiled  to 
present  her ;  and  determined,  as  he  told  Dobbin  (with  wliat  satisfac- 
tion to  the  latter  it  nee<l  not  Ix:  saiil),  to  CKcliange  into  some  better  regi- 
ment soon,  and  to  get  his  wife  away  from  those  damned  vulgar  women. 
But  this  vulgarity  of  being  ashanml  of  one's  society  is  inueb  more 
common  among  men  than  women  (except  very  great  ladies  of  fashion, 
who,  to  be  siu%,  indulge  in  it) ;  anrl  Mrs.  Amelia,  a  natui^  anil  uu- 
affecte<l  person,  hod  none  of  that  artificial  sliamefuceduess  which  her 
husband  mistook  for  delicacy  on  Ids  own  jiart.  TIluh  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
had  a  cock's  plume  in  her  liat,  and  a  very  large  "  rcpitythcr  "  on  her 
stomach,  which  she  used  to  ring  on  all  occasions,  narrating  how  it 
had  been  presented  to  her  by  her  fawther,  as  she  stipt  into  the  car'ge 
after  her  mar'ge  ;  and  these  ornaments,  with  other  outward  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Miyot^a  wife,  gave  excruciating  agonies  to  Captain  Oslwme, 
when  his  wife  and  the  Major's  came  in  contact ;  whereas  Amelia  was 
only  amusetl  by  the  honest  lady's  eccentricities,  and  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  her  comjHtny. 

As  they  made  tliat  well-known  journey,  which  ahnost  every 
Englishman  of  middle  rank  has  travelled  since,  tliei'c  might  have 
been  more  instnictivc,  but  few  more  entertdning,  couijauions  than 
Mr*.  Major  O'Dowd.  "Talk  about  kenal  boats,  my  dear!  Ye 
should  see  the  kenal  boats  between  Dublin  and  BalUna«loe.  It's 
there  the  rapid  travelling  ia  j  and  the  beautiful  cattle.      Sure  me 
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fewtber  got  a  goold  medal  {and  his  Excellency  himself  eat  a  a^a  d 
it,  and  said  never  was  fiuer  mat«  in  his  loif)  for  a  four-year-{ild 
heifer,  the  like  of  which  ye  never  saw  in  (Ah  country  any  day." 
And  Jos  owned  with  a  Bigh,  "  that  for  gooil  streaky  beef,  really 
mingled  with  fat  and  lean,  there  was  no  country  like  England," 

"  Except  Ireland,  where  all  your  best  mate  comes  from,"  i 
tjie  Miyor's  iajly  ;  proceeding,  ns  is  not  iiiiusual  with  patriiits  of  her 
nation,  to  make  comparisons  greatly  iu  fitvour  of  her  own  countrr- 
The  idea  of  comparing  the  market  at  Bruges  with  those  of  DuUiii, 
although  she  liad  suggested  it  heiself^  caused  immense  scorn  and 
derision  on  her  part  "  111  thank  ye  tell  me  what  they  mean  bj 
that  old  gazabo  on  the  top  of  the  market-place,"  said  she,  in  a  bunt 
of  ridicule  fit  to  have  brought  the  old  tower  down.  The  place  was 
full  of  English  soldiery  as  they  passed.  English  bugles  woke  them 
in  the  morning ;  at  niglitfall  they  went  to  bed  to  the  note  of  the 
British  fife  and  dnim  :  all  the  country  and  Europe  was  in  arms,  and 
the  greatest  event  of  history  pending ;  and  honest  P^gy  O'Dowd, 
whom  it  concerned  ns  well  as  another,  went  on  prattling  about 
Ballinalod,  and  the  horses  in  the  stables  at  Gleumalony,  and  the 
clar't  drunk  there ;  and  Jos  Sedley  interposed  about  cuny  and  rice 
at  Dumdum  ;  and  Amelia  thought  about  her  husband,  and  how  beet 
she  should  show  her  love  for  him  ;  as  if  these  were  the  great  topics 
of  the  world. 

Those  who  like  to  lay  down  the  History-book,  and  to  speculate 
upon  what  mijjht  have  hiippenetl  in  the  world,  but  for  the  &tal 
occurrence  of  what  actually  did  take  place  (a  most  puuling,  amusmg, 
ingenious,  and  profitable  kind  of  meditation),  have  no  doubt  often 
thought  to  themselves  what  a  specially  bad  time  Napoleon  took  to 
come  back  firom  Elba,  an<l  to  let  loose  his  eagle  from  Gulf  San  Juan 
to  Notre  Dame.  The  historians  on  our  side  t«11  us  that  the  armies 
of  the  allied  powers  were  all  providentially  on  a  war-footing,  and 
ready  to  betu-  down  at  a  moment's  notice  upon  the  Elban  Emperor. 
The  august  jobbers  assembled  at  Vienna,  and  carving  out  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  according  to  their  wisdom,  had  snch  causes  of  qiiarrel 
among  themselves  as  miglit  have  set  the  armies  which  had  ovenx>me 
Napoleon  to  fight  against  each  other,  but  for  the  return  of  the  ohject 
of  unanimous  Imtred  and  fear.  This  monareh  ha<I  an  army  in  lull 
force  because  he  hod  jobbed  to  himself  Poland,  and  was  determined 
to  keep  it :  another  had  robbed  half  Saxony,  and  was  bent  upon 
maintaining  his  acquisition  ;  Italy  was  the  object  of  a  third's  solici- 
tude. Each  was  protesting  against  the  rapacity  of  the  other ;  and 
could  the  Corsjcan  but  have  waited  in  prison  tmtil  all  these  parties 
were  by  the  ears,  he  might  have  returned  and  reigned  unmolested. 
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Hut  what  W'MiM  have  lircitiiic  iitMiir  .-t"iv  ainl  all  (»ur  trifii<l<,  tian  ' 
ll'aJl  tin-  <ln>i»s  in  it  wciv  drird  up,  wh.it  wniilii  Ik'coihc  of  tlic  mm  .' 

In  the  meanwhile  tlie  business  of  Ht'e  and  iivin;L(,  and  the  i)ursiiits 
of  pleasure,  especially,  went  on  as  if  no  end  were  to  be  expected 
to  them,  and  no  enemy  in  front.  When  our  trayellers  arrived  at 
BniBselB,  in  which  their  regiment  was  quartered,  a  great  piece  of  good 
fortune,  as  all  said,  they  found  themselves  in  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  brilliant  little  capitals  in  Europe,  and  wliere  all  the  Vanity 
Fair  booths  were  laid  out  with  the  most  tempting  liveliness  and 
splendour.  Gambling  was  here  in  ])rofusion,  and  dancing  in  i)lenty  : 
feasting  was  there  to  fill  with  delight  that  great  gourmand  of  a  Jos : 
there  was  a  theatre  where  a  miraculous  Catalani  was  delighting  all 
hearers :  beautiful  rides,  all  enlivened  with  martial  splendour ;  a  rare 
old  city,  with  strange  costumes  and  wonderful  architecture,  to  delight 
the  eyes  of  little  Amelia,  who  liad  never  before  seen  a  foreign  country, 
and  fill  her  with  cliarming  surjirises :  so  that  now  and  for  a  few 
weeks'  space  in  a  fine  handsome  lodging,  whereof  the  expenses  were 
borne  by  Jos  and  Osborne,  who  was  flush  of  money  and  full  of  kind 
attentions  to  his  wife — for  alx)ut  a  fortnight,  I  say,  during  which 
her  honeymoon  ended,  Mrs.  Amelia  was  as  pleased  and  hap])y  as 
any  little  bride  out  of  England. 

Every  day  during  this  happy  time  there  was  novelty  and  amuse- 
ment for  all  parties.  There  was  a  church  to  sec,  or  a  picture-gallery 
— there  was  a  ride,  or  an  oi)era.  The  bands  of  the  regiments  were 
making  music  at  all  hours.  The  greatest  folks  of  England  walked 
in  the  Park — there  was  a  periH.»tual  military  festival.  Georgia,  tjiking 
out  his  wife  to  a  new  jaunt  or  junket  every  night,  was  quite  pleased 
with  himself  as  usual,  and  swore  he  was  l)ec()ming  (juite  a  domestic 
character.  And  a  jaunt  or  a  junket  with  him  !  Was  it  not  enough 
to  set  this  little  heart  beating  with  joy  ?  Her  letters  home  to  her 
mother  were  filled  with  deliglit  and  gratitude  at  this  season.  Her 
husband  bade  her  buy  laces,  millinery,  jewels,  and  gimcracks  of  all 
sorts.     Oh,  he  was  the  kindest,  lK*st,  and  mowt  generous  of  men  ! 

The  sight  of  the  very  gieat  ('omi>any  of  lonls  and  ladies  and 
fieushionable  persons  who  thronged  the  town,  and  api)eared  in  every 
public  place,  filled  George's  tnily  British  soul  with  intense  delight. 
They  flung  off  that  happy  frigidity  and  inwilence  of  demeanoiu" 
which  occasionally  characterist\H  the  great  at  home,  and  ai>pearing  in 
numberless  public  places,  (y>ndescended  to  mingle  with  the  rest  of 
the  company  whom  they  met  there.  One  night  at  a  jwrty  given  by 
the  general  of  the  division  to  which  George's  regiment  Ix'longed, 
he  had  the  honour  of  dancing  with  Lady  Blanche  Thistlcwood, 
Lord  Bareacres'  daughter ;  he  lnistle<l  for  ices  and  refreshments  for 
the  two  noble  ladies ;  he  pusheil  and  squeezed  for  Lady  Bareacres' 
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carriage  ;  he  bngged  about  the  Counteaa  wfam  he  got  home,  in  a 
way  which  his  own  iather  could  not  have  enrpasecd.  He  called 
upoD  the  ladies  the  next  day ;  he  rode  by  their  side  in  the  Park ; 
he  asked  their  party  to  a  great  dinner  at  a  reetauiateur'B,  and  wae 
quite  wild  with  exultation  when  they  agreed  to  come.  Old  Barescres, 
who  hod  not  much  pride  and  a  large  appetite,  would  go  for  a  dinner 
anywhere. 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  no  women  besides  our  own  party,"  Lady 
Bareacres  said,  after  reflecting  upon  the  invitation  which  had  been 
made,  and  accepted  with  too  much  precipitancy. 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  Mamma— you  don't  suppose  the  man  would 
brins  his  wife,"  shrieked  Lady  Blanche,  who  had  been  languishing 
in  George's  arms  in  the  newly-Imported  waltz  for  hours  the  night 
before.     "The  men  are  bearable,  but  their  women — — " 

"  Wife,  just  married,  dev'lish  pretty  woman,  I  hear,"  the  old 
Earl  sai<I. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Blanche,"  said  the  mother,  "  I  supfioee,  aa  papa 
wonts  to  go,  we  must  go ;  but  wc  needn't  know  them  in  England, 
you  know."  And  so,  determined  to  cut  their  new  adjnaintance  m 
Bond  Street,  tliese  great  folks  went  to  eat  his  dinner  at  Brussels, 
and  condescending  to  make  him  pay  for  their  pleasure,  sliowed  their 
digiUty  by  making  his  wife  uncomfortable,  and  carefully  excluding 
her  fri)m  the  conversation.  This  is  a  species  of  dignity  in  which  the 
high-bred  British  female  reigns  supreme.  To  watch  the  behaviour 
of  a  fine  iaily  to  other  and  humbler  women,  is  a  very  good  sport  for 
a  philosophical  frequenter  of  Vanity  Fair, 

Tills  featival,  on  wliich  honest  George  spent  n  great  deal  of 
noney,  was  the  very  dismollest  of  all  the  entertainments  which 
Amelia  had  in  her  honeymoon.  She  wrote  the  most  piteoua  accounts 
of  the  feast  home  to  her  mamma :  how  the  Countess  of  Bareacres 
would  not  answer  when  spoken  to ;  how  Lady  Blanche  stared  at  her 
witli  lier  eye-glass ;  and  what  a  rage  Captain  Dobbin  was  in  at  their 
behaviour ;  and  how  uiy  lord,  as  they  came  away  from  the  feast, 

aakctl  to  see  the  bill,  and  pronounced  it  ad bad  dinner,  and  d 

dear.  But  though  Amelia  told  all  these  stories,  and  wrote  liutne 
regarding  her  guesta'  rudeness,  and  her  own  discomfiture,  old  Mis. 
Seilley  was  mightily  jileuscd  nevertheless,  and  talked  about  Emmy's 
friend,  the  Countess  of  Bareacres,  with  such  assiihiity  that  the  news 
how  his  son  was  entertaining  Peers  and  Peeresses  actually  came  to 
Osborne's  ears  in  tlie  City. 

Those  who  know  the  present  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George 
Tufto,  K.O.B.,  and  have  seen  liim,  as  tliey  may  on  most  days  in  the 
season,  padded  and  in  stays,  strutting  down  Pall  Mall  with  a  rickety 
swagger  on  his  high-heeled  lacquered  boots,  leering  under  the  booncto 
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of  pasaere-by,  or  riding  a  showy  chestnut,  and  oghng  bnnighams  in 
the  Parks — those  who  know  the  present  Sir  George  Tufto  would 
hardly  recognise  the  d&ring  PeninHuJiir  and  Wuterloo  otUcer.  He  lias 
thick  curling  brown  hair  and  block  eyebrows  now,  ami  hie  whiekera 
are  of  the  deepest  purple.  He  was  light-liiiired  and  bald  in  1815, 
and  stouter  in  the  person  and  in  the  limbs,  wliji-h  especiully  liave 
■hmnk  very  much  of  lute.  When  he  was  about  seveiity  years  of 
age  (he  is  now  nearly  eighty),  his  hair,  which  was  veiy  scarce  and 
quite  whit«,  suddenly  grew  thick,  and  biDWU,  and  ciu-ly,  and  liis 
whiskers  and  eyebrows  took  their  present  colour.  Ill-naturetl  people 
say  that  his  chest  is  all  wool,  and  that  his  hair,  because  it  never 
grows,  is  a  wig.  Tom  Tufto,  with  whose  fiitlier  he  quarrelled  ever 
so  many  years  ago,  declares  that  Mademoiselle  de  Jaisey,  of  tlie 
French  theatre,  pulled  his  giaudjiapa's  hair  off  in  the  green-room  ; 
but  Tom  is  uotoriously  spiteful  and  jealous ;  and  the  General's  n-ig 
has  nothiog  to  do  with  our  storj'. 

One  day,  as  some  of  our  friends  of  the  —  th  were  sauntering  in 
the  flowcr-market  of  Brussels,  having  l)een  to  see  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd  declared  wiia  not  near  so  l!ir«c  or  lianil- 
some  as  her  fawther's  mansion  of  Glenmulony,  tui  offiiM-  of  nkuk, 
with  an  orderly  behind  him,  rude  up  to  the  market,  and  descen<ting 
from  his  horse,  came  amongst  the  Kowcnt,  and  selecteil  the  very 
finest  bouquet  which  money  wmkl  buy.  The  bcautifiil  bundle  being 
tied  up  in  a  paiier,  the  officer  remounted,  giving  the  nosegay  into  the 
charge  of  his  military  grornn,  who  carried  it  with  a  grin,  following 
his  chief,  who  rode  away  in  great  atiite  and  sclf-satisfiiction. 

"You  should  see  the  Howers  at  Gleniiiiiloiiy,"  Mm.  O'Dowd 
was  remarking.  "  Me  fawther  has  three  Scotch  gamers  with  nine 
helpers.  We  have  an  acre  of  hotluiuscs,  and  pines  as  connnon  as 
pays  in  the  suyson.  Our  grccps  weighs  six  jiounds  every  bnncli  of 
'em,  and  upon  me  honour  and  eonscifuce  I  think  our  nmgiioliaa  is  as 
big  as  tay-kettlcs." 

Dobbin,  who  never  usoil  to  "  draw  out "  Mrs.  O'Dowd  as  that 
wicked  Osborne  delighted  in  doing  (mu<'h  to  Amelia's  terror,  who 
implored  him  to  spare  her),  fell  hack  in  the  crowd,  crowing  and 
sputtering  imtil  he  renche^l  a  safe  distance,  when  he  expliMled  lunongst 
the  astonished  market-people  with  shrieks  nf  yelling  laughter. 

"Hwliat's  that  gawky  giit^ling  alioiit?"  Siiid  Mre.  O'Dowd. 
"  Is  it  his  nose  bleetln  ?  He  always  ub«1  to  say  'twas  his  nose 
bleedn,  till  he  must  have  pou]|icd  all  the  blood  out  of  tun.  An't  the 
magnolias  at  Glennialouy  as  big  as  tay-kettles,  O'Dowd?" 

"'Deed  then  they  are,  and  bigger,  Peggy,"  the  Major  wiid. 
When  the  conversation  was  intcmipteil  in  the  manner  stilted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  officer  who  pui-ehascd  the  bouquet. 
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"  Devlish  fine  horae,— who  is  itl"  George  asked. 

"  You  should  Bee  me  brother  HoUoy  Haltnys  htHse,  UoUuses, 
that  won  the  cop  at  the  Cuirtigh,"  the  U^jot'B  wife  was  exclaiming, 
aii'l  was  continuing  the  fiimily  history,  when  her  buBband  intemipted 
her  by  eayiug — 

"  It'a  General  Tufto,  who  comnuuidB  the caraby  division  ; " 

afhling  rjuictly,  "he  and  I  were  both  shot  in  the  same  1^  at 
Talavem." 

"  Where  you  got  your  step,"  aaid  George  with  a  lan^ 
"  General  Tufto !     Then,  my  dear,  the  Crawleys  are  CMDe." 

Ainclia'a  heart  fell — she  knew  not  why.  The  sun  did  not  Beem 
to  Hhuie  an  brigiit.  The  tall  old  roo&  and  gables  looked  less  pictur- 
owjuc  all  of  a  sudden,  though  it  was  a  brilliant  sunset,  and  one  d  the 
lirightcHt  and  most  beautiful  days  at  the  end  of  May. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


MR  JOS  bad  hireit  a  pair  of  horses  fur  his  open  carriage,  with 
which  cattle,  aiul  the  smart  Li)iulon  veliicle,  he  inaile  a  very 
tolerable  figrire  in  the  drives  about  Snissels.  George  piir- 
chaaeii  a  horae  for  liis  private  riding,  aiid  he  and  Captain  Dobbin 
would  often  accompany  the  carriage  in  which  Joa  and  his  sister  took 
daily  ezcuraions  of  pleasure.  They  went  out  that  ilay  in  the  Park 
for  their  accustomed  diversion,  ami  there,  sure  enough,  George's  re- 
mark with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  Eawdon  Crawley  and  his  wife 
proved  to  be  correct.  In  the  luiilst  of  a  little  troop  of  horsemen, 
coDsisting  of  some  of  the  very  greatest  persons  in  Brussels,  Rebecca 
was  seen  in  the  prettiest  and  tightest  of  riding  habitn,  mounted  on 
a  beautiful  little  Arab,  which  she  n-lc  ti>  pcriktion  (having  acijuired 
the  art  at  Qtteen's  Crawley,  where  the  Baronet,  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
Rawdon  himself  had  given  her  many  lessoiiii),  and  by  the  si<le  of 
the  gallant  General  Tufto. 

"  Sure  it's  the  Jiikc  himself,"  cried  Mrs.  Mi^or  O'Dowd  to  Jos, 
who  began  to  blush  violently;  "and  that's  LonI  Uxbridge  on  the 
bay.  How  elegant  he  looks !  Mc  brother,  MoUoy  Malony,  is  as 
like  him  as  two  pays." 

Rebecca  did  not  make  for  the  carriage  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceiveil  her  old  acquaintance  Amelia  seatctl  in  it,  acknowIe<lged  her 
presence  by  a  gracious  noil  and  smile,  and  by  kissing  and  shaking 
her  fingers  playiidly  in  the  dire^-tion  of  the  vehicle.  Then  she  rc- 
Biuie<l  her  conversation  with  Geiiontl  Tutlo,  who  askeil  "  who  the 
&t  officer  was  in  the  gold-laced  cap  1 "  on  which  Becky  replie<l,  "  that 
be  wns  an  officer  in  the  East  Indian  service."  But  Rikwdon  Crawley 
rode  out  of  the  ranks  of  his  company,  and  came  up  and  shook  hands 
heartily  with  Amelia,  and  said  to  Joe,  "  WcH,  old  boy,  how  are  youl" 
and  stared  in  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  fiu«  and  at  the  block  cock's  foathcra 
until  she  began  to  think  slie  had  maile  a  comjuest  of  him. 

Geoi^  who  hu<l  lieen  delayed  behind,  roile  up  almost  immedi- 
ately with  Dobbin,  and  they  toiiched  tiidr  ca|i8  to  the  august  person- 
ages, among  whom  Osborne  nt  once  jierceived  Mrs.  Crawley.  He 
was  delighted  to  see  Rawdon  leaning  over  his  carriage  fiimiliarly  aad 
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talking  to  Amelia,  anil  met  the  aiile-de-camp's  cordial  greeting  with 
more  than  correspomlin;;  warmth.  The  noda  between  Ravrdon  and 
Dobbin  were  of  the  very  faintest  specimens  of  politeness. 

Crawley  told  George  where  they  were  stopping  with  Oeneral 
Tiiflo  at  the  H6t«l  dii  Pare,  and  George  made  hia  friend  promise  to 
come  speeilily  to  Osborne's  own  residence,  "  Sorry  I  hadn't  seen 
yon  three  daya  ago,"  George  said.  "  Had  a  dinner  at  the  Bestaura- 
teur'a — rather  a  nice  thing.  Lore!  Bareaores,  and  the  Countesa,  and 
La<ly  Blanche,  were  good  enough  to  dine  witli  na — wish  we'd  had 
yon."  Having  tliiia  let  his  friend  know  liia  riaima  to  be  a  man 
of  fashion,  Osborne  ported  from  Rawdon,  who  followed  the  awgiiat 
squmlron  down  an  alley  into  wliieh  they  cantered,  while  George  and 
Dobbin  resumed  their  places,  one  on  each  side  of  Amelia's  carriage. 

"  How  well  the  Juke  lookeil,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  remarked.  "  The 
Wellesleya  and  Malonys  are  related ;  but,  of  course,  poor  /  woidd 
never  dream  of  introjuicing  myself  unleaa  hia  Grace  thought  proper 
to  remember  our  femily-tie." 

"  He's  a  great  soldier,"  Jos  sjud,  much  more  at  eaae  now  the 
great  man  was  gone.  "  Was  there  ever  a  battle  won  like  Salamanca  1 
Hey,  Dobbin  1  But  where  waa  it  he  learnt  hia  art!  In  India,  my 
boy  !  The  jimgle's  the  school  for  a  general,  mark  me  that.  I  knew 
him  myself,  too,  Mrs.  O'Dowd :  we  both  of  us  danced  the  same 
evening  with  Misa  Ciitler,  daughter  of  Cutler  of  the  Artillery,  and  a 
devilish  fine  girl,  at  Dumdum." 

The  ajqwirition  of  tlie  great  peraonagoa  held  them  all  in  tjUk 
during  the  drive;  and  at  dinner;  and  until  tiie  hour  came  when 
they  were  all  to  go  to  the  Opera. 

It  was  almost  like  Old  England.  The  house  was  fillod  with 
^miliar  British  faces,  and  those  toilettes  for  which  the  British  female 
has  long  been  cclebrateil.  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  was  not  the  least  splendid 
amongst  these,  and  she  hn<i  a  ciirl  on  her  forehead,  and  a  set  of  Irish 
diamonds  and  Cairngorms,  which  outshone  all  the  decomtions  in  the 
IiousCt  in  her  notion.  Her  presence  used  to  excruciate  Osborne ; 
but  go  she  wonid  ujwn  all  parties  of  jileasure  on  which  she  heard 
her  young  friends  were  bent.  It  never  entered  into  her  thought  but 
that  they  must  be  charmed  with  her  company. 

"She's  been  uaeful  to  you,  my  dear,"  George  said  to  hia  wife, 
who[n  lie  could  leave  alone  with  lees  scruple  when  she  ha<I  this 
society.  "  But  what  a  comfort  it  is  that  Rebecca's  come :  you  will 
have  her  for  a  friend,  and  we  may  get  rid  now  of  this  damn'd  Irish- 
woman." To  this  Amelia  did  not  anawer,  yes  or  no  :  and  how  do 
we  know  what  her  thmiglite  were  1 

The  coajj-d'ail  of  the  Brusaels  opera-house  did  not  strike  Mrs, 
O'Dowd  as  being  so  fine  as  the  theatre  iu  Fishamble  Street,  Dublin, 
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nor  was  French  muaic  at  all  equal,  in  lier  opinion,  to  the  melodies 
of  her  native  country.  She  iavoureil  her  friends  with  these  aud 
other  opinions  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  tossed  about  a  great 
clattering  &n  she  sported,  with  the  most  Bplendid  complacency. 

"  Who  is  that  wonderful  woman  with  Amelia,  Rawdon,  love  1 " 
said  a  lady  in  an  opposite  box  {who,  almost  always  civil  to  her  husband 
in  privHt^  was  more  fond  thwi  ever  of  him  in  compajiy). 

"Don't  you  eee  that  creature  with  a  yellow  thing  in  her  turban, 
and  a  red  satin  gown,  and  a  great  watch  ? " 

"Near  the  pretty  little  woman  in  white  1"  asked  a  mid<Ilc-age<l 
gentleman  seated  by  the  querist's  side,  with  orders  in  Jiia  button,  aud 
several  imder-waistcoats,  and  a  great,  choky,  white  stock. 

"  That  pretty  woman  in  white  is  Amelia,  General :  you  sje  re- 
marking all  the  pretty  women,  you  naughty  man." 

"  Only  one,  begail,  in  tlie  world  ! "  said  the  General,  delighted, 
and  the  lady  gave  him  a  tap  with  a  large  bouquet  which  she  had. 

"Bedad  it's  him,"  said  Mrs.  O'Dowd ;  "and  that's  the  very 
bokay  he  bought  in  the  Marshy  aux  Flures ! "  and  when  Rebecca, 
having  caught  her  friend's  eye,  perfonne<l  the  little  hand^kissing 
operation  once  more,  Mrs.  Major  O'D.,  taking  the  compliment  to 
hereelf,  returned  the  salute  with  a  gnuaous  smile,  which  sent  that 
unfortunate  Dobbin  shrieking  out  of  the  Iws  again. 

At  the  end  of  the  act,  George  was  out  of  the  box  in  a  moment, 
and  he  was  even  going  to  pay  his  respecta  to  Rebecca  in  lier  loije. 
He  met  Crawley  in  tlie  lobby,  however,  where  they  exeJianged  a  few 
sentences  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  last  fortnight. 

"  You  found  my  cheijHe  all  right  at  the  agent's  1 "  George  said, 
with  a  knowing  air. 

"All  right,  my  boy,"  Rawdon  answered.  "  Happy  to  gii'c  you 
your  revenge.     Governor  come  round  1 " 

"  Not  yet,"  said  George,  "  hut  he  will ;  anil  you  know  I've  some 
private  fortune  through  my  mother.     Has  Aunty  relented  (  " 

"  Sent  me  twenty  pound,  dunmcd  ohi  screw.  When  shall  we 
have  a  meet  1  Tlie  General  dines  out  on  Tuesday.  Can't  you  come 
Tuesday  1  I  say,  make  Sedley  cut  off  his  moustache.  What  the 
devil  does  a  cinlian  mean  with  a  moustache  and  those  infernal  frogs 
to  his  coat !  By-bye.  Try  and  come  on  Tuesday  ; "  and  Rawdon 
was  going  off  with  two  bnllinnt  young  gentlemen  of  fasjiion,  who 
were,  like  himself,  on  the  stuff  of  a  general  oiiicer. 

George  was  only  half  pleased  to  be  askeil  to  dinner  on  that 
particular  day  when  the  General  was  not  to  dine,  "  I  will  go  in 
and  pay  my  respects  to  your  wife,"  said  he ;  at  which  Rawdon  said, 
"H'm,  as  you  please,"  looking  very  glum,  and  at  which  the  two 
young  oflicerB  exclianged  knowing  glances.     George  parted  from  them 
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and  stnitted  down  the  lobby  to  the  General's  box,  the  number  of 
which  he  had  carefiilly  counted. 

"  Entrez,"  saiil  a  clear  little  voice,  and  our  friend  found  himMlf 
in  Rebecca's  presence ;  who  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands  together, 
and  held  out  both  of  them  to  George,  bo  chamed  waa  she  to  aee  bim. 
The  General,  with  the  orders  in  his  button,  stored  at  the  new-comer 
with  a  sulky  scowl,  aa  much  as  to  say,  who  the  devil  ore  youl 

"  My  dear  Captain  George  ! "  cried  little  Rebecca  in  an  ecsta^. 
"How  good  of  you  to  come.  The  General  and  I  were  moping 
together  tite-a-tfU.  General,  this  is  my  Captain  George  of  whom 
you  heard  me  talk." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  General,  with  a  very  small  bow ;  "  of  what 
regiment  is  Captain  George  1 " 

George  mentioned  the  — th  :  how  he  wished  he  could  have  said 
it  was  a  crack  cavalry  corps. 

"  Come  home  lately  from  tJie  West  Indies,  I  believe.  Kot  aeen 
much  service  in  the  late  war.  Quartered  here.  Captain  George!" 
— the  General  went  on  with  killing  haughtiness. 

"  Not  Cajitain  George,  you  stupid  man ;  Captain  Osborne," 
Rebecca  said.  The  General  all  the  while  was  looking  savagely  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  Ca]>tain  Osborne,  indeed  !    Auy  relation  to  the  L —  Osbomeat" 

"  We  bear  the  same  arms,"  George  said,  as  indeed  was  the  foct ; 
Mr.  OslMme  having  consulted  with  a  herald  in  Long  Acre,  and 
picked  the  L —  arms  out  of  the  peerage,  when  he  set  up  his  canisge 
fifteen  years  bclbre.  The  General  made  no  reply  to  this  announce- 
ment ;  but  took  up  his  o]]era-glass  the  double-barrelled  lorgnon 
was  not  inventeil  in  those  days— and  pretoniled  to  examine  the 
house ;  but  Rebecca  saw  tlut  his  <liaengaged  eye  was  working 
round  in  her  direction,  and  shooting  out  bloodshot  glances  at  her 
and  George. 

She  retloubled  in  cordiality.  "How  is  dearest  Amelia  1  But  I 
needn't  ask :  how  pretty  she  looks !  And  who  is  that  nice  good- 
natured  looking  creatine  with  her-^a  flaine  of  yours!  Ofa,  you 
wicked  men  !  And  there  is  Mr.  Sedley  eating  ice,  I  declare :  how 
he  seems  to  enjoy  it !     General,  why  have  we  not  had  any  ices?" 

"Shall  I  go  and  fetch  you  BomeT'  said  the  General,  bursting 
with  wrath. 

"  Let  nil!  go,  I  entreat  you,"  George  said. 

"  No,  I  «t11  go  to  Amelia's  l>ox.  Dear,  sweet  girl !  Give  me 
your  arm,  Captain  George  ; "  and  so  sa^-ing,  ami  with  a  nod  to  the 
General,  she  tripped  into  the  lobby.  She  gave  George  the  queerest, 
knowingest  look,  when  they  were  together,  a  look  which  might  have 
been  interpreted,  "  Don't  you  see  the  state  of  affaire,  and  what  a 
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fool  I'm  making  of  himT"  But  he  did  not  perceive  it.  He  was 
thinking  of  bis  own  plans,  and  lost  in  pompouB  admiration  of  his 
own  iirenatible  powers  of  pleasing. 

The  curses  to  which  the  Greneral  gave  a  low  utterance,  as  soon 
as  Rebecca  and  her  conqueror  had  (|uitted  liim,  were  so  deep,  that  I 
am  sure  no  compositor  would  venture  to  print  them  were  they  written 
down.  They  came  from  the  General's  heart ;  and  a  wonderi\il  thing 
it  is  to  think  that  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  generating  Riich 
produce,  and  can  throw  out,  as  occasion  demands,  such  a  supply  of 
hut  and  fiiry,  rage  and  hatred. 

Amelia's  gentle  eyes,  too,  had  been  fixed  anxiously  on  the  pair, 
whoee  conduct  iiad  so  chafed  the  jealous  General ;  but  when  Rebecca 
entered  her  box,  she  flew  to  her  friend  with  an  affectionate  rapture 
which  showed  itself,  in  spite  of  the  publicity  of  the  place ;  for  she 
embraced  her  dearest  friend  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  house,  at 
least  in  Ml  view  of  the  General's  glass,  now  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Osborne  party.  Mrs.  Rawdou  saluted  Jos,  too,  with  the  kindliest 
greeting :  she  admired  Mrs.  O'Dowd's  large  Cairngorm  brooch  and 
superb  Irish  diamonds,  and  wouldn't  believe  tliat  they  were  not  from 
Golconda  direct.  She  bustled,  she  chuttered,  she  turned  and  twisted, 
and  smiled  upon  one,  and  smirked  on  another,  all  in  fidl  view  of  the 
jealous  opera-glass  opposite.  And  when  the  time  for  the  ballet  came 
(in  which  there  was  no  dancer  that  went  through  her  grimaces  or 
performed  her  comedy  of  action  better),  she  skipped  back  to  her  own 
box,  leaning  on  Captain  Dobbin's  ami  this  time.  No,  she  would 
not  have  George's :  he  must  stay  and  talk  to  his  dearest,  best, 
little  Amelia. 

"  What  a  humbug  that  woman  is  ! "  honest  old  Dobbin  mnmble<l 
to  George,  when  he  came  back  from  Rebecca's  box,  whither  he  had 
conducted  her  in  perfect  silence,  and  with  a  countenance  as  glum  as 
an  undertaker's.  "  She  writhes  and  twists  about  like  a  snake.  All 
the  time  she  was  here,  didn't  you  see,  George,  how  she  was  acting 
at  the  General  over  the  way  1 " 

"  Humbug^acting !  Hang  it,  she's  the  nicest  littlo  woman  in 
England,"  George  replied,  showing  his  white  teeth,  and  giving  his 
ambrosial  whiskers  a  twirl.  "  You  ain't  a  man  of  the  world,  Dobbin. 
Dsmmy,  look  at  her  now,  she's  talke<l  over  Tiiilo  in  no  time.  Look 
how  he's  laughing !  Gad,  what  a  shoulder  she  lias  !  Emmy,  why 
didn't  you  have  a  bouquet  t     Everybody  has  a  bouquet." 

"Faith,  then,  why  didn't  you  boy  one?"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  said; 
and  both  Amelia  and  William  Dobbin  tlianked  her  for  this  timely 
observation.  But  beyond  tiiis  neither  of  the  ladies  rallied.  Amelia 
was  overpowerwl  by  the  flash  and  the  dazzle  and  the  fashionable 
talk  of  ho'  worldly  rival.    Even  the  O'Dowd  was  silent  and  subdued 
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nfter  Becky's  brilliant  apparition,  and  scarcely  said  a  word  moie 
about  Glenmalony  all  the  evening. 

"Wben  do  you  intend  to  give  up  play,  George,  as  you  haTe 
promised  me,  any  time  tlieee  hundred  yeani  1 "  Dobbin  said  to  hi» 
friend  a  few  days  after  the  night  at  the  Opera. 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  give  up  BennonisiTig  1 "  wa«  the  other's 
reply,  "What  thedeuee,  inan,  are  you  alarmed  about  1  We  play 
low ;  I  won  last  night.  You  don't  Buppoee  Crawley  cheats  I  Witii 
fkir  play  it  comes  to  pretty  mucli  the  same  thing  at  the  year's  end." 

"  But  I  don't  think  he  could  pay  if  he  loat,"  Dobbin  said ;  and 
his  advice  met  with  the  success  which  advice  usually  commaudB. 
Osborne  and  Crawley  were  repeatedly  together  now.  General  Tuflo 
dinwl  abroad  almost  conHtiintly,  George  was  always  welcome  in  the 
apartments  (very  close  indeed  to  tlioee  of  the  General)  which  the 
Aide-ile-cntnp  and  his  wife  occupied  in  the  hotel. 

Amelia's  manners  were  such  when  she  and  George  visited 
Crawley  and  his  wife  at  these  quarters,  that  they  had  very  nearly 
come  to  their  first  quarrel ;  tliat  is,  George  scolded  his  wife  violently 
for  her  evident  nnwiilingnees  to  g<^  and  the  high  and  mighty  manner 
in  which  she  comportwl  herself  towards  Mrs.  Crawley,  her  old  friend ; 
and  Amelia  did  not  say  one  single  word  in  reply ;  but  with  her 
husband's  eye  upon  her,  ainl  Rebecca  scanning  her  as  she  felt,  was, 
if  possible,  more  b-ialifnl  nud  awkwanl  on  tlie  second  visit  which  Bhe 
paid  to  Mrs.  Rawdoii,  than  on  her  first  call. 

Rebecca  was  doubly  att'cctionate,  of  course,  and  would  not  take 
notice,  in  the  least,  of  her  tiiend's  coolness.     "  I  think  Emmy  has 

become  prouder  since'  her  father's  name  was  in  the  ,  since  Mr. 

Sedley's  mii/wfiints,"  Rebecca  said,  softening  the  phrase  cliaritably 
for  George's  ear, 

"  U[Min  my  woni,  I  thought  when  we  were  at  Brighton  ahe  was 
doing  me  the  honour  to  be  jealous  of  me  ;  and  now  I  suppose  she  is 
scand^kliscd  because  Rawdon,  and  I,  and  the  General  live  together. 
Why,  my  dear  creatine,  howcoidd  we,  with  onr  means,  live  at  all, 
but  for  a  friend  to  sliare  ex|icnses?  And  do  you  siippoec  that 
Rawdon  is  not  big  enough  to  take  care  of  my  honoiu-1  But  I'm 
very  much  obligeii  to  Enmiy,  very,"  Mrs.  Rawdon  said. 

"  Pooh,  jealou^  !  "  answered  George ;  "  all  women  are  jealous." 

"  And  all  men  toa  Weren't  you  jealous  of  General  Tuflo,  and 
the  General  of  you,  on  tlie  night  of  the  Opeiul  Why,  he  was 
ready  to  cat  me  for  gi>ing  with  you  to  visit  that  foolish  little 
wife  of  youre ;  as  if  I  care  a  inn  for  either  of  you,"  Crawley's  wife 
said,  with  a  pert  toss  of  her  head.  "  Will  you  dine  here  ?  The 
dragon  dines  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.     Great  news  is  stirring. 
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They  say  the  French  have  croBsed  the  frontier.  We  aliall  have  a 
quiet  dinner." 

George  accepted  the  invitation,  although  l)is  wife  was  a  httle 
Mliag.  Tbey  were  now  not  quite  six  weeks  married.  Another 
woman  was  laughing  or  sneering  at  her  expense,  and  lie  not  angry. 
He  was  not  even  angry  with  himself,  this  good-naturol  fellow.  It 
is  a  shame,  be  owned  to  himself;  but  hang  it,  if  a  jiretty  woman 
viil  throw  herself  in  your  way,  why,  what  can  a  fellow  do,  you 
knuw?  I  am  r«ther  free  about  women,  he  had  often  said,  sniijing 
and  nodding  knowingly  to  Stnliblc  and  Spooney,  snd  other  comrades 
of  the  mesa-table;  and  they  rather  re8pe<:te<l  him  tlian  otherwise  for 
this  prowesB.  Next  to  conquering  in  war,  coni|itering  in  love  has 
been  a  source  of  pride,  time  out  of  mind,  amongst  men  in  Vanity 
Fair,  or  how  should  schoolboys  brag  of  their  amours,  or  Don  Juan 
be  popular! 

So  Mr.  Osborne,  having  a  firm  conviction  in  Ids  own  mind  that 
be  was  a  woman-killer  and  destined  to  conquer,  did  not  nm  counter 
to  his  &te,  but  yieldol  himself  up  to  it  quite  complacently.  And 
aa  Emmy  did  not  say  much  or  iiliigne  him  with  her  jealousy,  but 
merely  became  unhappy  and  pined  over  it  miserably  in  secret,  lie 
chose  to  fancy  that  she  was  not  suspicious  of  what  all  his  ac([uaint- 
ance  were  perfeetly  aware^nomely,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a 
desperate  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Crawley.  He  rode  n-ith  her  whenever 
she  was  free  He  pretendeil  regimental  business  to  Amelia  (by 
which  Iklsehood  she  was  not  in  the  least  deceive<l),  and  rimsigning 
his  wife  to  solitude  or  licr  brother's  society,  [wssed  Jiis  evenings  in 
the  Crawlcys'  company  ;  losing  money  to  the  husband  and  flattering 
himiself  that  the  wife  was  dying  of  love  for  him.  It  is  very  likely 
tiiat  this  worthy  couple  never  absolutely  conBpire<l  and  agreed 
together  in  so  many  wonls :  the  one  to  cajole  the  young  gentleman, 
whilst  the  other  wim  his  money  at  cards  :  but  they  underatooil  each 
other  perfectly  well,  and  Rawdon  let  Osborne  come  and  go  with 
entire  good-humour. 

George  was  so  occupied  with  his  new  acqimintances  that  he  and 
William  Dobbin  were  by  no  means  so  much  together  as  formerly. 
George  avoided  him  in  pubUc  and  in  the  regiment,  and,  as  we  see, 
<lid  not  like  those  sermons  which  his  senior  was  disiiosed  to  inflict 
upon  him.  If  some  parts  of  his  conduct  nmdc  C'a)>tain  Dobbin 
exceedingly  grave  ami  «ml ;  of  what  use  was  it  to  tell  George  that, 
though  his  whiskers  were  large,  and  liis  own  opinion  of  his  kiiowing- 
ness  great,  he  was  as  green  as  a  schoolboy  ?  that  Rawdon  was  making 
a  victim  of  him  as  he  had  <tone  of  many  before,  and  as  soon  as  he 
bail  used  him  woidd  fling  liiin  ofl'  witli  scorn  1  He  would  not  listen  : 
and  80,  as  Dobbin,  ujHjn  those  days  when  he  visited  the  Osborne 
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house,  seldom  had  the  advantage*  of  meeting  his  old  fiiend,  mndi 
paioful  and  unavailing  talk  between  tbem  was  spared.  Our  £rieDd 
George  was  in  the  full  c&reer  of  the  pleasures  ot  Vanity  Fair. 

There  uever  was,  since  the  days  of  Dviiu,  such  a  brilliftnt  tnin 
of  camp-follovrere  as  hung  round  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  anny  in 
the  Low  GouDtries,  in  1S15 ;  and  led  it  dancing  and  feasting,  as  it 
were,  up  to  the  very  brink  of  battle.  A  certain  ball  which  a  noble 
Duchess  gave  at  Brussels  on  the  15th  of  June  in  the  above-nuned 
year  is  bistorical.  All  Brussels  had  been  in  a  state  of  excitement 
about  it,  and  I  have  heard  fwnt  ladies  who  were  in  that  town  at  the 
period,  tliat  the  talk  and  interest  of  persons  of  thdr  own  sex  r^aid- 
ing  the  ball  was  much  greater  even  than  in  respect  of  the  enemy  in 
their  fhnit.  The  struggles,  intrigues,  and  prayraa  to  get  tickets 
were  such  as  only  English  ladies  will  employ,  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  the  society  of  the  great  of  their  own  nation. 

Jos  and  Mrs.  O'Dowd,  who  were  panting  to  be  asked,  stroTe  in 
vtun  to  procure  tickets ;  but  others  of  our  friends  were  more  lucky. 
For  instance,  through  the  interest  of  my  Lord  Bareacrea,  and  as  a 
set-ofT  for  the  dinner  at  the  n.-Btaurateur's,  George  got  a  card  for  C^tain 
and  Mrs.  Osborne ;  wliidi  circumstance  greatly  elated  him.  Dobbin, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  General  commanding  the  division  in  which 
their  regiment  was,  came  laughing  one  day  to  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  dis- 
playcil  a  similar  invitation,  which  made  Joe  envious,  and  George 
womler  how  the  deuce  h«  should  be  getting  into  society.  Mr.  and 
tin.  Rawdon,  finally,  were  of  course  invited  ;  as  became  the  friends 
of  a  (General  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade. 

On  the  appointed  night,  George,  having  commanded  new  dresses 
and  ornaments  of  all  sorts  for  Amelia,  drove  to  the  famous  hall,  where 
his  wife  did  not  know  a  single  soul.  After  looking  about  for  Lady 
Bareacres,  who  cut  him,  thinking  the  card  was  quite  enough — and  after 
placing  Amelia  on  a  bench,  he  left  her  to  her  own  cogitations  there, 
thinking,  on  lib  own  part,  that  he  had  behaved  very  handsomely  in 
getting  her  new  clothes,  and  bringing  her  to  the  ball,  where  she  was 
free  to  amuse  herself  as  she  liked  Her  thoughts  were  not  of  the 
pleusantcst,  an<l  nobody  except  honest  Dobbin  came  to  disturb  them. 

Whilst  her  appearance  was  an  utter  failure  {as  her  husband  felt 
with  a  sort  of  rage),  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  rfeiuf  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, verj-  brilliant.  She  arrived  very  late.  Her  face  was  radiant ; 
her  dress  perfection.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  persons  assembled, 
an<I  the  eye-glasses  directed  to  her,  Rebecca  seemed  to  be  as  cool  and 
collected  as  when  she  used  to  marshal  Miss  Pinkerton's  little  girls  to 
chua'h.  Numbers  of  the  men  she  knew  alrea<ly,  and  the  dandies 
thronged  round  her.    As  for  the  ladies,  it  was  whispered  among  tbem 
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that  Savdon  had  run  away  with-lier  from  out  of  a  convent,  and  that 
Bhe  waa  a  relation  of  the  MontAorency  fuinily.  She  sjwke  French 
BO  perfectly  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  tijie  report,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  her  manners  were  fine,  and  her  air  dittiTuju^.  Fifty 
would-he  partners  thronged  round  lier  at  once,  and  pressed  to  have 
the  honour  to  dance  with  her.  But  she  said  she  was  en^'oged,  and 
only  going  to  dance  very  little ;  and  made  her  way  at  once  to  the 
jJace  where  Emmy  8at«  quite  unnoticed,  and  dismally  unhappy.  AihI 
ao,  to  finish  the  poor  child  at  once,  Mrs.  Rawdon  ran  and  greeted 
a^tioiiat«ly  her  dearest  Amelia,  and  began  forthwith  to  patronise 
her.  She  found  fault  with  her  friend's  dress,  and  her  hainlresser, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  be  bo  chautt^e,  and  vowed  that  she 
muBt  send  her  eorietiere  the  next  moniing.  She  vowed  that  it  waa 
a  delightful  ball :  that  there  waa  everybody  that  every  one  knew, 
and  only  a  very  few  nobodies  in  the  whole  room.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
in  a  fortnight,  and  after  three  dinneiB  in  general  society,  this  young 
woman  had  got  up  the  genteel  jargon  eu  well,  that  a  native  could 
Dot  speak  it  better ;  and  it  was  only  from  her  French  being  so  good, 
that  you  could  know  she  was  not  a  bom  woman  of  ^ishion. 

George,  who  had  left  Emmy  on  her  bench  on  entering  the  ball- 
room, very  soon  fonnd  his  way  back  when  Rebec-ca  was  by  her  dear 
friend's  side.  Becky  was  just  lecturing  Mrs.  Osbonie  upon  the  follies 
which  her  husband  was  committing.  "  For  God's  sake,  stop  him  from 
gambling,  my  ilear,"  she  said,  "or  he  will  ruin  himself.  He  and 
Bawdon  are  phtying  at  cards  every  night,  and  you  know  he  is  very 
poor,  and  Rawdon  will  win  every  shilling  from  him  if  he  does  not 
take  care.  Why  don't  you  jircvcnt  him,  you  little  careless  creature  1 
Why  don't  you  come  to  us  of  an  evening,  instead  of  moping  at  home 
with  that  Captain  Dolibin  ?  I  daresay  he  is  trh  aimahle  ;  but  how 
could  one  love  a  man  with  feet  of  such  sizel  Your  husband's  feet 
are  darlings — Here  ho  comes.  Where  have  you  been,  wretch  1  Here 
18  Emmy  crying  her  eyes  out  for  you.  Are  you  coming  to  fetch  me 
for  the  quadrille  1 "  And  slic  left  her  bouquet  and  shawl  by  Amelia's 
side,  and  tripped  off  with  George  to  dance.  Women  only  know  how 
to  wound  so.  There  is  a  poison  on  the  tips  of  their  little  shafts, 
which  stings  a  thousand  times  more  than  a  man's  blunter  weapon. 
Our  poor  Emmy,  who  had  never  hated,  never  sneered  all  her  life, 
waa  powerless  In  the  liantls  of  her  remorseless  little  enemy. 

George  danceil  with  Rebecca  twice  or  thrice — how  many  times 
Amelia  scarcely  knew.  She  sate  quite  unnoticed  in  her  comer,  except 
when  Rawdon  came  up  with  some  words  of  clumsy  conversation  :  and 
later  in  the  evening,  when  Captain  Dobbin  made  so  bold  as  to  bring 
ber  refreshments  and  sit  beside  her.  He  did  not  like  to  ask  her  why 
she  was  so  sad ;  but  as  a  pretext  for  the  tears  which  were  filling  in 
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her  eyes,  she  told  him  that  Hre.  Cravley  had  alaimed  ber  by  telling 

her  that  George  would  go  on  playing. 

"  It  is  curious,  when  a  man  ia  beut  upon  play,  by  what  clumsy 
rogues  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  cheated,"  Bobbiri  said ;  and  Emmy 
■aid,  "  Indeed."  She  was  thioklDg  of  something  else.  It  was  not 
the  loas  of  the  money  that  grieved  her. 

At  laat  George  came  back  fur  Rebecca's  shawl  and  flowen.  She 
was  going  away.  Slie  did  not  even  condescend  to  come  back  and 
say  good-bye  to  Amelia.  The  poor  girl  let  her  husband  come  and  go 
without  saying  a  wonl,  and  her  head  fell  on  her  breast.  Dobbin  had 
been  called  away,  and  was  whispering  deep  in  converaation  with  the 
General  of  the  division,  his  friend,  and  had  not  seen  this  last  parting. 
George  went  away  then  with  the  bouquet ;  but  when  he  gave  it  to 
the  owner,  there  lay  a  note,  coiled  like  a  snake  among  the  flowers. 
Rebecca's  eye  caught  it  at  once.  She  had  been  used  to  deal  with 
notes  in  early  life.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  took  the  nosegay. 
He  saw  by  her  eyes  as  they  met,  that  she  was  aware  what  she  should 
find  there.  Her  husband  hurrie<l  her  away,  still  too  intent  upon  his 
own  thoughts,  seemingly,  to  take  note  of  any  marks  of  recognition 
which  might  jmss  between  his  friend  and  his  wife.  These  were,  how- 
ever, but  trifling.  Rclxtcea  gave  George  her  hand  with  one  of  her 
HHiial  quick  knowing  glances,  and  maile  a  eiffteey  and  walked  away. 
George  bowed  over  the  hand,  said  nothing  in  reply  to  a  remark  of 
Crawley's,  did  not  hear  it  even,  his  brain  was  so  tlirobbing  with 
triumph  and  excitement,  and  allowed  them  to  go  away  without  a  word. 

His  wife  saw  the  one  |)art  at  least  of  the  bouquet«cene.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  George  should  come  at  Rebecca's  request  to  get  her 
her  scarf  and  flowers :  it  was  no  more  than  he  had  done  twenty 
times  before  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days ;  but  now  it  was  too 
much  for  her.  "William,"  she  said,  suddenly  clinging  to  Dobbin, 
who  was  near  her,  "  you've  always  been  very  kind  to  me — I'm — I'm 
not  well.  Take  nic  home."  She  did  not  know  she  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  as  George  was  accustomed  to  do.  He  went 
away  witli  her  quickly.  Her  lodgings  were  hard  by ;  and  they 
tlircadcd  through  the  crowd  without,  where  everything  seemed  to 
be  more  astir  than  even  in  the  ball-room  within. 

George  hofl  been  angry  twice  or  thrice  at  finding  his  wife  up  on 
his  return  from  the  parties  which  he  frequented  :  so  she  went  straight 
to  bed  now ;  but  although  she  did  not  sleep,  an<l  although  tlie  din 
and  clatter,  and  the  galloping  of  horsemen  w-erc  incessant,  she  never 
hcani  any  of  these  noises,  having  quite  other  (hsturhances  to  keep 
her  awake. 

Osborne  meanwhile,  wild  with  elation,  went  off  to  a  play-table, 
and  began  to  bet  frantically.     He  won  repeatedly.     "  Everything 
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B  with  me  to-night,"  he  said.  But  bia  luck  at  play  even  did 
not  cure  him  of  his  restlessness,  and  he  started  up  after  a  while, 
pocketing  his  winnings,  and  went  to  a  buffet,  where  lie  drank  off 
many  bumpers  of  wine. 

Here,  as  he  was  rattling  away  to  tl)e  people  around,  laughing 
loudly  and  wild  with  spirits,  Dobbin  found  him.  He  hail  been  to 
the  card-tablea  to  look  there  for  his  triend.  Dobbin  looked  as  pale 
and  grare  as  his  comrade  was  flushed  and  jovial. 

"  Hullo,  Dob  i  Come  and  drink,  old  Dob  !  The  Duke's  wine 
is  &muuB.  Give  me  some  more,  you  sir ; "  and  he  held  out  a  trembling 
f^aao  for  the  hquor. 

"  Gome  ou^  George,"  said  Dobbin,  still  gravely ;  "  dim't  drink." 

"Drink!  there's  nothing  like  it.  Drink  youiself,  and  light  up 
your  lantern  jaws,  old  boy.     Here's  to  you." 

Dobbin  went  up  and  whispered  something  to  him,  at  which 
George,  giving  a  start  and  a  wild  hurmy,  tosaetl  off  hin  gluee,  clapped 
it  on  the  table,  and  walke<I  away  npee^lily  on  his  friend's  arm.  "  The 
enemy  has  passed  the  Sambre,"  William  said,  "  an<l  our  left  is  already 
mgaged.     Come  away.     We  are  to  nioR-h  in  tliree  hours." 

Away  went  George,  his  nervea  quivering  with  exiitemeiit  at  the 
news  so  long  looked  for,  so  sudden  when  it  came.  What  were  love 
and  intrigue  now  I  He  thought  alx)ut  n  thousand  thiiig)^  but  these  in 
his  rapid  walk  to  his  quarters — his  {last  life  and  future  chances — the 
&te  which  might  be  before  him  —the  wife,  the  child  jwrJiaps,  from 
whom  imseen  he  might  be  about  to  part.  Oh,  how  he  wished  that 
night's  work  undone  !  and  tjiut  with  a  clear  conscience  at  least  he 
might  say  farewell  to  tlie  tender  and  guileless  being  by  whose  love 
he  had  set  such  little  store  ! 

He  thought  over  his  brief  married  life.  In  tJiose  fuw  weeks  he 
had  frightfuliy  disBipateil  Jiia  little  wpital.  How  wild  and  reckless 
he  had  been  !  Should  any  mischauce  befall  him  :  what  was  then  left 
for  hoTt  How  miworthy  he  was  of  her  I  Why  had  he  married  herl 
He  was  not  fit  for  marriage.  Why  luul  he  disobeyed  his  father,  who 
had  been  always  so  generous  to  him  ?  Ho]ie,  remorse,  ambition 
tenderness,  an<l  selfish  regret  filled  his  heart.  He  sate  down  and 
wrote  to  his  father,  remembering  what  he  had  said  once  before, 
when  he  was  engaged  to  fight  a  duel.  Dawn  fointly  streaked  the 
sky  as  he  closed  this  farewell  letter.  He  sealed  it,  and  kissed  the 
superscription.  He  thought  how  he  had  deserted  that  generous 
£ither,  and  of  the  thousand  kindnesses  which  the  stem  old  man 
had  done  him. 

He  had  looked  into  Amelia's  beilroom  when  he  entered  ;  she  lay 
quiet,  and  her  eyes  seemed  closed,  and  he  was  glad  that  she  was 
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asleep.  On  arriving  at  bU  qiuitere  from  the  ImU,  he  had  found 
his  regimental  eerrant  already  making  piepamtionB  for  his  depar- 
ture :  the  man  had  underetood  hia  signal  to  be  still,  aad  these 
arrangements  were  very  quickly  aa&  silently  made.  Shoidd  he  go 
in  and  wake  Amelia,  be  thouj^t,  or  leave  a  note  for  her  brother 
to  break  the  news  of  departure  to  her  I  He  went  in  to  look  at 
her  once  again. 

She  had  been  awake  when  he  first  entered  her  tooth,  but  had 
kept  her  eye»  closed,  so  that  even  her  wakefulneas  should  not  seem 
to  reproach  him.  But  when  lie  had  returned,  so  soon  after  herBelf, 
too,  this  timid  little  heart  luul  felt  more  at  ease,  and  turoing  to- 
wards him  as  he  stcpt  softly  out  of  the  room,  she  had  GJlen  into  a 
light  sleep.  George  came  in  and  looked  at  her  again,  entering  still 
more  softly.  By  the  pale  night-lamp  he  could  see  her  sweet,  pale 
£ice — the  purple  eyelids  were  fringed  and  closed,  and  one  round 
arm,  smooth  and  white,  lay  outside  of  the  coverlet  Good  Qod ! 
how  pure  she  was  ;  how  gentle,  how  tender,  and  how  friendless ! 
and  he,  how  selfish,  bnital,  and  black  with  crime !  Heart-stained 
and  Bhame-stricken,  lie  stood  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  looked  at  the 
sleeping  girl.  How  dared  he — who  was  he,  to  pray  for  one  bo 
Bpotlese !  God  bless  her  !  God  bless  her !  He  came  to  the  bed- 
side, and  looked  at  the  hand,  the  little  soft  hand,  lying  asleep;  and 
he  bent  over  the  pillow  noiselessly  towards  the  gentle  pale  &ce. 

Two  fair  anns  closed  tenderly  round  his  neck  as  he  stooped 
down.  "  I  am  awake,  George,"  the  poor  child  said,  with  a  sob 
fit  to  break  the  little  heart  that  nestled  so  closely  by  his  own. 
She  was  awake,  poor  soul,  and  to  whati  At  that  moment  a  bugle 
from  the  Pkce  of  Arms  began  sounding  clearly,  and  was  taken 
up  through  the  town ;  and  amidst  the  drums  of  the  in£intry,  and 
the  shrill  pipes  of  the  Scotch,  the  whole  city  awoke. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
"  THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME" 

WE  do  not  claim  to  rank  among  the  military  novelists.  Our 
place  is  with  the  non-combatants.  Wlien  the  decks  are 
cleared  for  action  we  go  below  anil  wait  meekly.  Wo 
should  only  be  in  the  way  of  the  nmnoeuvres  that  the  gallant  fellowa 
are  performing  overhead.  We  shall  go  no  farther  with  the  - — tli  tlian 
to  the  city  gate  :  and  leaving  Major  O'Dowd  to  his  duty,  come  buck 
to  the  Major's  wife,  and  the  lailies,  and  the  baggage. 

Now,  the  Major  and  his  laily,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the 
ball  at  which  in  our  last  chapter  other  of  our  friends  figiire<l,  had 
much  more  time  to  take  their  wholesome  natnral  rest  in  bed  tlian 
was  accorded  to  people  who  wished  to  enjoy  plensure  as  well  as  to 
do  duty.  "  It's  ray  belief,  Peggy,  my  dear,"  said  he,  as  he  plat-iiliy 
pulled  his  nightcap  over  his  ears,  "  that  there  will  be  such  a  ball 
dancetl  in  a  day  or  two  as  some  of  'cm  has  never  heard  the  chime 
of;"  and  he  was  much  more  hai>i)y  to  retire  to  rest  after  partaking 
of  a  quiet  tumbler,  than  to  ftuauc  at  any  other  sort  of  umuKement. 
I***gy.  for  her  part,  wmM  have  liked  to  have  shown  her  turban 
and  bird  of  paradise  at  the  bull,  but  for  the  information  which  licr 
busband  had  given  her,  atui  which  muile  her  very  grave. 

"  I'd  like  ye  wake  nie  about  hnlf-an-hour  before  the  assembly 
beats,"  the  Major  said  to  his  laily.  "Call  me  at  half-iiast  one, 
Peggy  dear,  and  see  me  things  is  ready.  Maybe  I'll  not  come  back 
to  breakfast,  Mrs.  O'D."  With  which  words,  which  signified  his 
opinion  that  the  regiment  would  march  the  next  niomiug,  the  Major 
ceased  talking,  and  fell  aslivp. 

Mrs,  O'Dowd,  the  giMxl  hciusewife,  arrayed  in  curl-papers  and  a 
camisole,  felt  that  her  duty  was  to  act,  and  not  to  sleep,  at  this 
juncture.  "  Time  enoiigli  tor  that,"  she  said,  "  when  Hick's  (!oiie  ; " 
and  so  she  packed  his  trovclling  valise  ready  for  the  march,  brushed 
hie  cloak,  his  cap,  and  other  warlike  liabiliments,  set  them  out  in 
onler  fur  him  ;  nnd  stowed  away  in  the  cloak  pockets  a  light  package 
of  portable  refreshments,  and  a  wicker-coi'ered  flask  or  pocket-pistol, 
containing  near  a  pint  of  a  remarkably  sound  Cognac  brandy,  of 
which  she  and  the  M^or  approved  very  mucli ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
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haiulti  of  the  "repayther"  pointed  to  half-past  one,  and  its  interioT 
arraDgemonts  (it  had  a  tone  quite  equal  to  a  cathaydraJ,  its  bii 
owner  considereii)  knelled  forth  that  fetal  hour,  Mra.  O'Dowd  woke 
up  her  Mnj<ir,  and  had  aa  comfortable  a  cup  of  coffee  prepared  for 
him  as  any  made  that  niomiug  in  BniRsels.  And  who  is  there  will 
deny  that  this  wurthy  lady's  preparations  betokened  affection  as 
much  ae  the  fits  of  teata  and  hysterics  by  which  more  aenaitiTe 
females  exhibited  their  love,  and  that  their  partaking  of  this  coffee, 
which  they  drank  together  while  the  bugles  were  sounding  the  turn- 
out and  the  druma  beating  in  the  variuus  quartera  of  the  town,  was 
not  more  useful  and  to  the  purpose  tlian  the  outpouring  of  any  mere 
sentiment  could  be  1  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Major  appealed 
on  parade  quite  trim,  fresh,  and  alert,  his  well-Bhave<i  roey  counte- 
nance, as  he  Siite  on  horseback,  giving  cheerfrdness  and  confidence 
to  the  whole  ci>r{>s.  All  the  officers  saluted  her  when  the  regiment 
marclied  by  the  balcony  on  which  this  brave  woman  stood,  and 
waved  tliem  a  cheer  as  they  passed ;  and  I  daresay  it  was  not  from 
WMit  of  courage,  but  from  a  uense  of  female  delicacy  and  propriety, 
that  she  refrained  frvm  leading  the  gallant  — th  peraonally  into 
action. 

On  Sundays,  and  at  i)eriinl8  of  a  solemn  nature,  Mra.  O'Dowd 
used  to  read  with  great  gravity  out  of  a  large  volume  of  her  uncle 
the  Dean's  Hcnnons.  It  hail  been  of  great  comfort  to  her  on  board 
the  transiwrt  as  they  were  coming  home,  and  were  very  nearly 
wrecked,  on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies.  After  the  regiment's 
departure  slie  betook  licrBelf  to  this  volume  for  nie<litation  ;  perhaps 
she  did  not  iindersbind  much  of  what  she  was  reading,  and  her 
thoughts  were  elsewhere :  but  the  sleep  project,  with  poor  Mick's 
nightcap  there  on  the  pillow,  was  quite  a  vain  one.  So  it  is  in  the 
world.  Jack  or  Donald  marches  away  to  glory  with  his  knapeack 
on  his  shoulder,  stepping  out  briskly  to  the  tune  of  "  The  GIri  I 
lett  behind  me."  It  is  she  who  remains  and  euffeis, — and  has  the 
leisure  to  think,  and  brood,  and  remember. 

Knowing  how  uselesa  regrets  are,  and  how  the  indulgence  of 
sentiment  only  serves  to  make  people  more  miserable,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
wisely  determined  to  give  way  to  no  vain  feelings  of  sorrow,  and 
bore  the  parting  from  her  husband  with  quite  a  Spartan  equanimity. 
Indeed  Captain  Gnwdon  himself  was  uuich  more  alfecbed  at  the 
leave-taking  than  the  resolute  little  woman  to  whom  he  bade  fiire- 
well.  Slie  liail  mastered  this  mile  coarse  iiatm* ;  and  he  loved  and 
worship{>c<l  her  with  all  Ins  facidties  of  regard  and  admiratiou.  In 
all  his  life  he  had  never  been  so  happy,  as,  during  the  past  few 
months,  his  wife  had  made  him.  All  former  delights  of  turf;  mess, 
hunting-ticid,  and  gambling-table ;  all  previous  bvea  and  couTtahipa 
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of  millineis,  opem-daucerB,  and  the  tike  easy  tnumpba  of  the  cluma; 
militaty  Adonia,  were  quite  insipid  vhen  compared  with  the  lawfiil 
matrimonial  pleasures  which  of  late  he  had  enjoyed.  She  had 
known  perpetually  how  to  divert  him  ;  and  he  had  found  his  house 
uid  her  society  a  thousand  times  more  plea£a.nt  than  any  place  or 
company  which  he  ha<l  ever  frequentetl  irom  his  cliililhood  until 
now.  And  he  cursed  his  past  folliea  and  estravagances,  and  be- 
moaned his  vast  outlying  debts  above  all,  which  must  remain  for 
ever  as  obstacles  to  prevent  his  wife's  advancement  in  the  world 
He  had  often  groaned  over  these  in  midnight  conversations  with 
Rebecca,  althoui^h  as  a  bachelor  they  hud  never  given  him  any 
disquiet.  He  himself  was  struck  with  thia  phenomenon.  "  Hang 
it,"  he  would  say  (or  [lerhaps  use  a  atill  stronger  expression  out  of 
bis  simple  vocabulary),  "  before  I  was  married  I  diiln't  care  what 
bills  I  put  my  name  to,  and  so  long  as  Moses  would  wait  or  Levy 
would  renew  for  three  muntlis,  I  kept  on  never  minding.  But  since 
I'm  married,  except  renewing,  of  course,  I  give  you  my  honoiu*  I've 
not  touched  a  bit  of  stamped  paper." 

Bebecca  always  knew  how  to  conjure  away  these  moods  of 
melancholy.  "  Why,  my  stupid  love,"  she  would  say,  "  we  have 
not  done  with  your  amit  yet.  If  she  fails  us,  isn't  there  wliut  you 
call  the  Gazette  1  or,  stop,  when  your  imcle  Bute's  life  drojis,  I  have 
another  scheme.  The  living  has  always  belonged  to  the  yoimger 
brother,  and  why  shouldn't  yon  sell  out  and  go  into  the  Church  1 " 
The  idea  of  this  conversion  set  Rawdon  into  roars  of  laughter : 
you  might  have  heard  the  explosion  through  the  hotel  at  midnight, 
and  the  haw-haws  of  the  great  ilragoon's  voice.  General  Tufto  heard 
him  irom  his  quarters  on  the  Rrst  floor  above  them  ;  and  Rebecca 
acted  the  scene  with  great  spirit,  and  ])rcaclied  Rawdon's  tirst  sermon, 
to  the  immense  delight  of  the  General  at  breakfast. 

But  these  were  mere  bygone  days  and  talk.  When  the  final 
news  arrived  tliat  the  ram|iaign  was  opened,  and  the  troops  were  to 
march,  Rawdon's  gravity  licuime  such  that  Becky  mllie<l  him  about 
it  in  a  manner  which  rather  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Guardsman. 
"You  don't  suppose  I'm  afraid,  Becky,  I  should  think,"  he  said, 
with  a  tremor  in  liis  voice.  "  But  I'm  a  pretty  good  mark  for  a 
Bhot,  and  you  see  if  it  brings  rae  down,  why  I  leave  one  and  perhaps 
two  behind  me  wlmm  I  should  wish  to  proride  for,  as  I  brought  'em 
into  the  serape.     It  is  no  laughing  matter  that,  Mrs.  C,  anyways." 

Rebecca  hy  a  hundred  caresses  and  kind  wonls  tried  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of  the  wounded  lover.  It  was  only  when  her  vivacity 
and  sense  of  humour  got  the  better  of  this  sprightly  creature  (as 
they  would  do  under  most  circumstances  of  life  indeed)  that  she 
would  break  out  with  her  satire,  but  she  could  soon  put  on  a  demure 
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bee.  "Dearest  lore,"  she  said,  "do  you  auppoee  I  fed  nodungt' 
and  hastily  dashing  something  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  up  in  her 
huHbanil'H  face  with  a  sinite. 

''  Louk  here,"  said  he.  "  If  I  drop,  let  us  see  wtutt  then  is  fcr 
you.  I  hare  had  a  pretty  good  run  of  luck  here,  and  here's  two 
hundred  and  thirty  jMunds.  I  hare  got  ten  Napoleons  in  my  pocket 
That  ia  aa  raucli  as  I  shall  want ;  for  the  General  paya  ererythiog 
like  a  prince  ;  ami  if  rra  hit,  why  you  know  I  cost  nothing.  Don't 
cry,  little  woman ;  I  ma?  live  to  rex  you  yet.  Well,  I  shan't  take 
either  of  my  horeefl,  but  shall  ride  the  General's  grey  charger :  it'i 
cheaper,  and  I  told  him  mine  was  lame.  If  I'm  done,  those  two 
ou-^ht  to  fetch  you  eumcthing.  Giigg  offered  ninety  for  the  mare 
yesterday,  before  this  confounded  news  came,  and  like  a  fool  I 
wiiiililn't  let  lier  go  under  the  two  O's.  Bullfinch  will  fetch  his  prire 
any  dnv,  only  you'd  better  sell  him  in  this  country,  because  the 
dtiiliTii  have  Hu  many  bills  of  mine,  and  so  I'd  rather  he  shouldn't 
go  iKu.'k  til  Eii;,'land-  Your  little  mare  the  General  gave  you  will 
feti-li  mimcthing,  ami  there's  no  d — d  livery  stable  billa  here  as  there 
arc  in  I/niilun,"  Kawilon  added,  with  a  laugh.  "There's  that 
drcssinsf-^'aw  cont  me  two  hundred — that  is,  I  owe  two  for  it ;  and 
tlie  gold  to|«  and  Ixittles  must  be  worth  thirty  or  forty.  Please  to 
put  Ihat  up  the  H|ii>iit,  ma'nin,  with  my  pins,  and  riugs,  and  watch 
and  rliuin,  and  t]lin;,'^<.  They  cost  a  precious  lot  of  money.  Miss 
(Jniwlcy,  I  know,  jiaid  a  hundred  down  for  the  chain  and  ticker. 
Giild  tojia  and  l>i>ttles,  inileeil !  dammy,  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  take  more 
n  iw.  E'lwanlx  jircHHed  on  me  a  silver-gilt  boot-jack,  and  I  might 
have  hail  a  dre)win;;-caHC  fltttil  up  with  a  silver  worming-pen,  and  a 
acrvicTC  of  jikte.  lint  we  must  make  the  beet  of  what  we've  got, 
Becky,  yoM  know." 

And  HO,  making  his  Imst  disiiositions,  Captain  Crawley,  who  bad 
M-Iilom  thought  about  anything  but  himself,  until  the  last  few  months 
of  his  hfe,  when  Love  hail  obtained  the  mast^iy  over  the  dragoon, 
went  throiigh  the  various  items  of  his  little  catalogtie  of  effects, 
striving  to  nee  how  they  might  be  turned  into  money  for  his  wife's 
bt-ncfit,  in  cose  any  ac(-i<Ient  should  licfall  him.  He  pleased  himself 
by  noting  down  with  a  jffucil,  in  hia  big  schoolboy  handwriting,  the 
variiiiw  items  of  IiIm  [(ortable  proiterty  which  might  be  sold  for  hia 
widow's  advantage— as,  for  example,  "  My  double-barril  byManton, 
say  40  guineas ;  my  ilriving  cloak,  lined  with  sable  fur,  £50 ;  my 
duelling  pistols  in  roscwoixl  case  (same  which  I  shot  Captain  Marker), 
£20  ;  my  regidution  satldle-holsters  and  housings  ;  my  Laurie  ditto," 
and  so  forth,  over  all  of  wjiich  articles  he  made  Rebecca  the  mistress. 

Faithful  to  his  |)lan  of  economy,  the  Captain  dressed  himself  in 
bis  oiliest  and  shabbiest  uniform  and  epaulets,  leaving  the  newest 
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behind  under  his  wife's  (or  it  might  be  his  widow's)  guardianship. 
Ajid  thia  &mous  dandy  of  Windsor  and  Hyde  Park  went  off  on  his 
campaign  with  a  kit  as  modest  as  that  of  a  eeigeant,  and  with  some- 
thing like  a  prayer  on  his  lips  for  the  woman  he  was  leaving.  He 
took  her  up  from  the  ground,  and  held  hcT  in  his  arms  for  a  minute, 
li{^t  pressed  against  his  strong-beating  heart.  His  face  was  purple 
and  bis  eyes  dim,  as  he  put  her  down  and  lefl  lier.  He  rode  by  hia 
Geneisl'a  side,  and  smoked  his  cigar  in  silence  as  they  hastened  after 
the  troops  of  the  General's  brigade,  whicli  preceded  them  ;  and  it 
ms  not  until  they  were  some  miles  on  their  way  that  lie  left  otf 
twirling  his  mustachio  and  broke  silence. 

And  Bebecca,  as  we  have  said,  nisely  determined  not  to  give  way 
to  unavailing  Eentimentality  on  her  husband's  departure.  She  waved 
him  an  adieu  from  the  window,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment  looking 
out  after  he  was  gone.  The  cathedral  towers  and  the  full  gables  o^ 
the  quaint  ohl  houses  were  just  beginning  to  blush  in  the  suiirise. 
There  had  been  no  rest  for  her  that  night.  She  was  still  in  her 
pretty  ball-dress,  her  fair  htur  hanging  somewhat  out  of  curl  on  her 
Deck,  and  the  circlea  round  her  eyes  dark  with  watching.  "  What  a 
fright  I  seem,"  she  said,  examining  herself  in  the  glass,  "  and  how  pale 
this  pink  makes  one  look ! "  So  she  iliveate<l  herself  of  this  pink 
raiment ;  in  doing  which  a  note  fell  out  from  her  corsage,  which  she 
jncked  up  with  a  smile,  and  locke<l  into  her  dreesing-box.  And  then 
she  put  her  bouquet  of  the  ball  into  a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  very  comfortably. 

The  town  was  qnite  quiet  when  she  woke  up  at  ten  o'clock,  find 
partook  of  cofiee,  very  requisite  and  comforting  ofler  the  exhaustion 
auil  grief  of  the  morning's  occurrences. 

This  meal  over,  she  resimied  honest  Eawdon'a  calcidationa  of  the 
night  previous,  and  surveyeil  her  position.  Slioidd  the  worst  l)efall, 
all  things  considered,  she  was  pretty  wcil-to-do.  There  were  her 
own  trinkets  and  trousseau,  in  addition  to  those  which  her  husband 
had  left  behind.  Rawdon's  generosity,  when  they  were  first  married, 
has  already  been  described  and  hauled.  Besides  these,  and  the  little 
mare,  the  General,  her  slave  and  worsliipiwr,  had  made  her  many 
very  handsonie  presents,  in  the  shape  of  cashmere  shawls  bought  at 
the  auction  of  a  bankrupt  French  general's  lady,  and  numerous 
tributes  from  the  jewellers'  shops,  all  of  which  betokened  her  ad- 
mirer's taste  and  wealth.  As  for  "  tickers,"  as  poor  Bawdon  called 
watches,  her  apartments  were  alive  with  their  clicking.  For,  hap- 
pening to  mention  one  night  that  hers,  which  Bawdon  had  given  to 
her,  was  of  English  workmanship,  and  went  ill,  on  the  very  next 
morning  tlicre  came  to  her  a  little  bijou  marked  Leroy,  with  a  chain 
and  cover  charmingly  set  with  turquoises,  and  another  signed  Brcguet, 
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which  waa  covered  with  pearls,  and  yet  Bcarcely  lugger  than  a  half- 
crown.  General  Tufto  had  bought  one,  and  Captain  Osborne  had 
gallantly  presented  the  other.  Mrs.  Osborne  had  no  watch,  tbon^ 
to  do  George  justice,  she  might  have  had  one  for  the  asking,  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Tufto  in  England  hail  an  old  instrument  of  \kt 
motlier's  that  might  have  served  for  the  plate  warming-pan  which 
Rawdon  talked  about.  If  Messre.  Howell  &  James  were  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  the  purchasers  of  all  the  trinkets  which  they  sell,  how 
surprised  would  some  families  be  :  and  if  all  these  omamenta  went  to 
gentlemen's  lawful  wives  and  daughters,  what  a  profusion  of  jewellery 
there  would  be  exhibited  in  the  genteelest  homes  of  Vanity  Fair ! 

Every  calculation  made  of  these  valuables  Mrs.  Eeb«>cca  found, 
not  without  a  pungent  feeling  of  triumph  and  self-satisfaction,  that 
should  circumstances  occur,  she  might  reckon  on  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  at  the  very  least,  to  begin  the  world  with  ;  and  she 
passed  the  morning  disposing,  ordering,  looking  out,  and  locking  up 
her  properties  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  Among  the  notes  in 
Rawdon's  pocket-book,  was  a  draft  for  twenty  pounds  on  Osborne's 
banker.  This  maiie  her  think  about  Mrs.  Oabomc.  "  I  will  go 
and  get  the  draft  casheil,"  she  said,  "  and  pay  a  visit  afterwards  to 
poor  little  Emmy."  If  this  is  a  novel  without  a  hero,  at  least  let 
us  lay  claim  to  a  heroine.  No  man  in  the  British  army  which  has 
marched  away,  not  the  great  Duke  himself,  could  be  more  cool  or 
colloctc<l  in  the  presence  of  doubts  and  difiictdties,  than  the  indomi- 
table little  aide-de-camp's  wife. 

And  there  was  another  of  oiu"  acquaintances  who  was  also  to  be 
left  behind,  a  non-co]n))atunt,  and  whose  emotions  and  behaviour 
we  have  therefore  a  right  to  know.  This  was  our  ftiencl  the  ei- 
Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah,  whose  rest  was  broken,  like  other 
people's,  by  the  sounding  of  the  bugles  in  the  early  morning.  Being 
a  great  sleeper,  and  fond  of  his  bed,  it  is  possible  he  woidd  have 
snoozed  on  until  his  usual  hour  of  rising  in  the  forenoon,  in  spite  of 
all  the  ilnims,  bugles,  and  iMigjiities  in  the  British  army,  but  for  an 
interruption,  which  did  not  come  from  George  Osborne,  who  shared 
Jos's  quarters  with  him,  and  was  as  usual  occupied  too  much  with 
his  own  affairs  or  with  grief  at  parting  with  his  wife,  to  think  of 
taking  leave  of  his  slumlwring  brother-in-law — it  waa  not  George, 
we  say,  who  intcrposwl  between  Jos  Sedley  and  sleep,  but  Captain 
Dobbin,  who  came  and  roused  him  up,  insisting  on  shaking  hands 
with  him  before  his  dejuirtiuv. 

"  Very  kind  of  you,"  said  Jos,  yawning,  and  wishing  the  Captain 
at  the  deuce. 

"  I — I  didn't  like  to  go  off  without  saying  good-bye,  you  know," 
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Dobbin  said  in  a  very  incoherent  maimer ;  "  because  jou  know  some 
of  UB  mayn't  come  Inick  again,  and  I  like  to  see  you  all  well,  anil^ 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"What  do  you  meanl"  Job  aaked,  rubbing  hie  eyes.  The 
Captain  did  not  in  the  least  hear  him  or  look  nt  the  stout  gentlemaji 
in  the  uighte^,  about  whom  he  profeRsctl  to  have  Bueli  a  tender 
interest.  The  hypocrite  was  looking  and  listening  with  all  Jiis  might 
in  tiie  direction  of  George's  apartments,  Btriding  about  tlie  room, 
npeetting  the  chairs,  beating  the  tattoo,  biting  his  nails,  and  show- 
ing other  signs  of  great  inward  emotion. 

Job  had  always  had  rather  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Captain,  and 
now  b^an  to  think  his  courage  was  somewhat  equivocal.  "  What 
i>  it  I  can  do  for  you,  Dobbin  1 "  he  said,  in  a  Barcasttc  tone. 

"  I  tell  you  what  you  can  do,"  the  Captain  replied,  coming  up 
to  the  bed  ;  "  we  march  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Sedley,  and  neither 
George  nor  I  may  ever  come  back.  Mind  you,  yon  are  not  to  stir 
from  this  town  until  you  ascertain  how  things  go.  You  are  to  stay 
here  and  watch  over  your  sister,  and  comfort  her,  and  ecc  that  no 
barm  cornea  to  her.  If  anything  happenB  t<)  George,  remember  she 
has  no  one  but  you  in  the  world  to  look  to.  If  it  goe«  wrong  with 
the  army,  you'll  see  her  safe  back  to  England  ;  and  you  will  iiromise 
me  on  your  word  that  you  will  never  desert  lier.  I  know  you 
won't :  as  fer  as  money  goes,  you  were  always  Jrec  enough  with  tJiat 
Do  you  want  any  t  I  mean,  have  you  enough  gold  to  take  you  back 
to  England  in  case  of  a  misfortune  ? " 

"Sir,"  said  Jos  majestiially,  "when  I  want  money,  I  know 
vbere  to  ask  for  it.  And  as  for  my  sister,  j/ou  needn't  tell  me  how 
I  ought  to  behave  to  her." 

"  You  sjieak  like  a  man  of  spirit,  Jos,"  the  other  answered  gooil- 
naturedly,  "  and  I  am  glad  that  George  can  leave  her  in  such  gooii 
hands.  So  I  may  give  liim  yoiw  wonl  of  honour,  may  I,  that  in 
caae  of  extremity  you  will  stand  by  herl" 

"  Of  course,  of  courec,"  answered  Mr.  Jt»i,  whose  generosity  in 
money  matters  Dobbin  estimateil  quite  correctly. 

"And  you'll  see  her  safe  out  of  Brussels  in  the  event  of  a 
defeat  1" 

"A  defeat!     D it,  sir,  it's  impossible.    Don't  try  and  frighten 

me,"  the  hero  crieil  from  his  lu'd  ;  and  Dobbin's  mind  was  thus  per- 
fectly Bet  at  ease  now  that  Jos  had  spoken  out  so  resolutely  respect- 
ing his  conduct  to  his  sister.  "  At  least,"  thought  the  Captain, 
"  there  will  be  a  retreat  eecnred  for  her  in  case  the  worst  should 

If  Captain  Dobbin  ex|)ected  to  get  any  personal  comfort  and 
aatisfiaction  from  liaving  one  more  view  of  Amelia  before  the  r^nicnt 
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marched  away,  his  selfishness  was  punished  just  as  sodi  odious 
egotism  deserved  to  be.  The  door  of  Jos's  bedroom  opened  into  the 
Bitting-room  which  was  common  to  the  &milf  party,  and  opponte 
this  door  was  that  of  Amelia's  chamber.  The  bugles  had  weened 
everybody ;  there  was  no  use  in  coDccalment  now.  George's  aorut 
was  packing  in  this  room  :  Osbome  coming  in  and  out  of  the  con- 
tiguous be<lroom,  flinging  to  the  man  such  articlee  as  he  thoo^t 
fit  to  cany  on  the  campaign.  And  presently  Dobbin  had  the  oppor- 
tunity which  his  heart  coveted,  and  he  got  sight  of  Amelia's  bee 
once  more.  But  what  a  lace  it  was  I  So  white,  so  wild  and  despair- 
strickeo,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  haunted  him  af1«rwanls  hke 
a  crime,  and  tlie  sight  smote  him  with  inexpressible  pangs  of  longing 
and  pity. 

Slie  was  uTapped  in  a  wliite  morning  drees,  her  hair  &Uing  on 
her  shoulders,  and  her  large  eyes  fixed  and  without  light.  By  way  of 
helping  on  the  preparations  for  the  departure,  and  showing  that  she 
too  could  be  useful  at  a  moment  so  critical,  this  poor  soul  had  taken 
up  a  sash  of  George's  from  the  drawers  whereon  it  lay,  and  followed 
him  to  and  fro  with  the  saah  in  her  hand,  looking  on  mutely  as  his 
packing  proceeded.  She  came  out  and  stood,  leaning  at  the  wall, 
tiolding  this  sash  against  her  bosom,  from  which  the  heavy  net  of 
crimson  dropped  like  a  large  stain  of  blood.  Our  gentle-hearted 
Captiun  felt  a  griilty  shock  aa  he  looked  at  her.  "Good  God," 
thought  he,  "and  is  it  grief  like  this  I  dared  to  pry  into?"  And 
tliere  was  no  liclp :  no  means  to  soothe  and  comfort  this  helpless, 
speechless  nii^ery.  He  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  at  her, 
powerless  and  torn  with  pity,  as  a  parent  regards  an  infant  in  pmn. 

At  kst,  George  took  Emmy's  liaod,  and  led  her  back  into  the 
bedroom,  from  wliencc  he  came  out  alone.  The  parting  had  taken 
place  in  tliat  moment,  and  he  was  gone. 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  is  over,"  George  thouglit,  bounding  down 
the  stair,  his  swonl  under  his  arm,  as  lie  ran  swiftly  to  the  alarm 
ground,  where  the  regiment  was  mustered,  and  whitlier  trooped  men 
and  oIKccrs  hurrying  &om  their  billet« ;  his  pulse  was  throbbing  and 
his  cheeks  flushed :  the  great  game  of  war  was  going  to  be  phiyed, 
and  he  one  of  the  ))layers.  What  a  fierce  excitement  of  doubt,  hope, 
and  pleasure  !  What  tremendous  hazards  of  loss  or  gain  !  What 
were  all  the  games  of  chance  he  had  ever  played  compared  to  this 
one  7  Into  all  contests  requiring  athletic  skill  and  courage,  the  young 
man,  from  his  boyhood  upwards,  hod  flung  liimBcIf  with  all  his 
might.  The  champion  of  his  school  and  his  regiment,  the  bravoa  of 
his  companiotia  had  followed  him  everywhere ;  finm  the  boys'  cricket- 
match  to  the  garrison-races,  he  hod  won  a  hundred  of  triumphs ; 
and  wherever  he  went,  women  and  men  had  admired  and  envied 
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him.  What  qualitieB  are  tbere  for  which  a  man  gete  bo  speedy  a 
nttun  of  applause,  as  those  of  bodily  superiority,  octiTity,  and 
Tslourt  Time  out  of  mind  strength  and  courage  have  been  the 
theme  of  bards  and  romances ;  and  from  the  story  of  Troy  down  to 
to-day,  poetry  has  always  chosen  a  soldier  for  a  hero.  I  wonder  is 
it  beeanee  men  ore  cowards  in  heart  that  they  admire  bravery  bo 
much,  and  place  military  valour  so  &r  beyond  every  other  quality 
tea  reward  and  worship  1 

So,  at  the  sound  of  that  stirring  call  to  battle,  George  jumped 
sway  fix)m  the  gentle  arms  in  which  he  had  been  dallying ;  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  shame  (although  his  wife's  hold  on  him  had  been  but 
feeble),  that  he  should  have  been  detained  there  so  long,  TIte  same 
feeling  of  eagerness  and  excitement  was  amongst  all  those  friends  of 
his  of  whom  we  have  had  occasional  glimpses,  from  the  stout  senior 
H^or,  who  led  the  regiment  into  action,  to  tittle  Stubble,  the  Ensign, 
who  was  to  bear  its  colours  on  that  day. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  the  march  began — it  was  a  gallant 
sif^t — the  band  led  the  column,  playing  the  regimental  march — then 
came  the  H^ai  in  command,  riding  upon  Pyramiis,  liis  ntout  choiger 
— then  marched  the  grenatliers,  their  Captain  at  their  head  ;  in  the 
centre  were  the  colours,  borne  by  the  senior  ond  junior  Ensigns — 
then  Oeoige  came  marching  at  the  head  of  his  company.  He  looked 
up,  and  smiled  at  Amelia,  and  passed  on ;  and  even  the  sound  of 
the  music  died  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 
I\'  O'HICH  JOS  SEDLEY  TAKES  CARE  OF  HIS  SISTER 

THUS  all  the  superior  officers  being  Bummoned  on  duty  dse- 
wliere,  Job  Sedley  was  left  in  command  of  the  little  colony  at 
Bntsaela,  with  Amelia  invalided,  Isidor,  hiB  Belgian  servant, 
and  the  bonne,  who  waa  maid-of-all-work  for  the  establishment,  as  a 
garrison  wnder  liini.  Though  he  was  disturbed  in  spirit,  and  hia 
rest  destroyed  by  Dobbin's  interruption  and  tlie  occurrences  of  the 
momiiig,  Jos  nevertheless  remained  for  many  lioura  in  bed,  wakefid 
anil  rolling  about  there  until  his  usual  hour  of  rising  Lad  arrived. 
The  aun  was  high  in  tlie  heavens,  and  our  gallant  friends  of  the 
' — th  miles  on  their  marcli,  before  the  civilian  appeared  in  his  flowered 
dressing-gown  at  breakfast. 

Aboiit  George's  absence,  his  brother-in-law  waa  very  easy  in  mind. 
Perhaps  Job  wua  rather  pleased  in  his  heart  that  Osborne  was  gone, 
for  during  George's  presence  the  other  had  played  but  a  veiy 
secondary  purt  in  the  household,  and  OslMme  did  not  scruple  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  Btout  civilian.  But  Emmy  had  always 
been  good  and  attentive  to  him.  It  was  she  who  ministered  to  his 
comforts,  who  Bupcrintendcd  the  dishes  tliat  he  liked,  who  walked 
or  rode  with  liim  (as  she  had  many,  too  many,  opportunities  of  doing, 
for  where  was  George  1)  and  who  interposed  her  sweet  fiice  between 
his  anger  anil  lier  huahnnd's  scorn,  Stiny  timid  remonstrances  had 
slie  uttered  to  George  in  behalf  of  lier  brotlier,  but  the  former  in 
his  trenchant  way  cut  these  entreaties  sJiort.  "  I'm  an  honest 
man,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  have  a  feeling  I  show  it,  as  an  honest 
man  will.  How  the  deuce,  my  dear,  would  yoii  have  me  behave 
respectfidly  to  audi  a  fool  as  your  brother  1"  So  Jos  was  pleased 
witii  George's  absence.  His  plain  hat,  and  gloves  on  a  side- 
boanl,  and  the  idea  that  the  owner  was  away,  caused  Jos  I  don't 
know  what  secret  thrill  of  plcaaure.  "  I/e  won't  be  troubling 
me  this  morning,"  Jos  tliouglit,  "with  his  dandified  aire  and  his 

"  Pnt  the  Captain's  hat  into  the  anteroom,"  he  said  to  Isidor, 
the  servant. 

"  Perhaps  he  won't  want  it  again,"  reidied  the  lackey,  looking 
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knowingly  at  his  master.  He  hated  Greorge  too,  whose  insolence 
towards  him  was  quite  of  the  English  sort. 

"  And  ask  if  Madame  is  coming  to  breakfast,"  Mr.  Sedley  said 
irith  great  majesty,  ashamed  to  enter  with  a  servant  upon  the  subject 
of  his  dislike  for  George.  The  trutli  is,  he  had  abused  his  brother 
to  the  valet  a  score  of  times  before. 

Alas !  Madame  could  not  come  to  break&st,  and  cut  the  tartines 
that  Mr.  Jos  liked.  Madame  was  a  great  deal  too  ill,  and  had  been 
in  a  frightful  state  ever  since  her  husbancrs  doiiarture,  so  her  bonne 
said.  Jos  showed  his  sympathy  by  pouring  her  out  a  large  cup  of 
te&  It  was  his  way  of  exhibiting  kindness :  and  he  improved  on 
this;  he  not  only  sent  her  breakfast,  but  he  bethought  him  what 
delicacies  she  would  most  like  for  dinner. 

Isidor,  the  valet,  had  looked  on  very  sulkily,  while  Osborne's 
servant  was  disposing  of  his  master's  baggage  previous  to  the 
Captain's  departure :  for  in  the  first  place  he  hated  Mr.  Osborne, 
whose  conduct  to  him,  and  to  all  inferiors,  was  generally  overbearing 
(nor  does  the  continental  domestic  like  to  be  treated  with  insolence 
as  our  own  better-tempered  serx'ants  do) :  and  secondly,  he  was  angry 
that  so  many  valuables  should  be  removeil  from  under  his  hands,  to 
fill]  into  other  people's  possession  when  the  English  discomfiture 
should  arrive.  Of  this  defeat  he  and  a  vast  number  of  other  jx^rsons 
in  Bnissels  and  Belgium  did  not  make  tiie  slightest  doubt.  The 
almost  universal  belief  was,  that  the  Emperor  would  divide  the 
Prussian  and  English  annies,  annihilate  one  after  the  other,  and 
march  into  Bnissels  before  tliree  days  were  over:  when  all  the 
movables  of  his  present  masters,  who  would  be  killed,  or  fugitives,  or 
prisoners,  would  lawfully  become  the  i)roi)erty  of  Monsieur  Isidor. 

As  he  helped  Jos  through  his  toilsome  and  complicated  daily 
toilette,  this  faithfid  serwant  would  calculate  what  he  shouKl  do 
with  the  very  articles  with  wiiich  he  wtis  decorating  his  master's 
person.  He  would  make  a  j)re.stMit  of  the  silver  essence-bottles  and 
toilet  knicknacks  to  a  young  lady  of  whom  he  was  fond ;  and  keej) 
the  English  cutlery  and  the  large  niby  pin  for  himself.  It  would 
look  very  smart  upon  one  of  the  fine  frilled  shirts,  which,  with  the 
gold-laced  cap  and  the  froggeil  frock-coat,  that  might  easily  be  cut 
down  to  suit  his  shape,  and  tiie  Captain's  gold-headed  cane,  and  the 
great  double  ring  with  the  nibics,  wiiiih  he  would  have  made  into  a 
pair  of  beautiful  earrings,  he  calculated  would  make  a  perfect  Adonis 
of  himself,  and  render  Mademoiselle  Reine  an  easy  prey.  "  How 
those  sleeve-buttons  will  suit  me ! "  thought  he,  as  he  fixed  a  i)air 
on  the  fat  pudgy  wrists  of  Mr.  Sedley.  "  I  long  for  sleeve-buttons ; 
and  the  Captain's  boots  vdi\\  brass  spurs,  in  the  next  room,  corhleu  I 
what  an  effect  they  will  make  in  the  All^e  Verte ! "     So  while 
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Uonaieur  Isidor  with  bodily  fingers  waa  holding  on  to  hiB  nuuter'i 
Doee,  atid  shaving  the  lower  part  of  Joe's  &ce,  his  imagination  wm 
ntinbling  along  the  Green  Avenue,  dreaaed  out  in  a  frogged  coat  and 
lace,  and  in  company  with  Mademoiaelle  Keine ;  he  waa  loitering  in 
spirit  on  the  banks,  and  examining  the  barges  sailing  slowly  tuder 
the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  by  the  canal,  or  refreshing  himself  witli 
a  miig  of  Faro  at  the  bench  of  a  beerhouse  on  the  road  to  I^eken. 

But  Mr.  Joseph  Sedlcy,  luckily  for  hia  own  peace,  no  more  knew 
what  was  passing  in  his  domestic's  mind  tlian  the  respected  reader, 
and  I  suspect  what  John  or  Marj%  whose  wages  we  pay,  tliink  of 
oureclves.  What  oiir  servants  think  of  us ! — Did  we  know  what 
our  intimates  and  dear  relations  tliouglit  of  us,  we  should  live  in  a 
world  ttiat  wc  should  be  glad  to  quit,  and  in  a  irame  of  mind  and  & 
constant  terror,  that  would  be  perfectly  unbearable.  So  Joe'a  man 
was  marking  his  victim  down,  as  you  see  one  of  Mr,  Paynter's 
assistants  in  Loadenhali  Street  ornament  an  unconscious  turtle  with 
a  pkcard  on  which  is  written,  "  Soup  to-morrow." 

Amelia's  attendant  was  much  less  selfishly  disposed.  Few 
dependants  could  come  near  that  kind  and  gentle  creature  without 
paying  their  usual  tribute  of  loyalty  and  affection  to  her  sweet  and 
affectionate  nature.  And  it  is  a  fiict  tliat  Pauline,  the  cook,  con- 
solcil  her  mistress  more  than  anybody  whom  she  saw  on  this  wretched 
morning  ;  fur  when  she  found  how  Amelia  remained  for  hours,  silent, 
motionless,  and  haggard,  by  the  windows  in  which  she  bad  )ilaced 
herself  to  wat<-h  the  last  bayonets  of  the  column  as  it  maiehed  away, 
the  honest  girl  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  said,  Tfttez,  Madame,  at- 
ee  yu'il  n'ett  pa*  autn  A  I'arm^,  vwh  komme  «  moi  f  with  which 
she  burst  into  tears,  an<l  Amelia  falling  into  her  arms,  did  likewise, 
and  so  each  pitictl  and  southed  the  other. 

Several  times  during  the  forenoon  Hr.  Jos's  laidor  went  from 
his  lodgings  into  the  town,  and  to  the  gates  of  the  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  round  about  the  Pare,  where  the  English  were  congregated, 
and  there  mingled  with  other  valets,  coiuiers,  and  lackeys,  gathered 
such  news  as  was  abroad,  and  bronglit  back  bulletins  for  his  master's 
information.  Almost  all  these  gentlemen  were  in  heart  partisans  of 
the  Emperor,  anil  hwl  their  opinions  about  the  epeeily  end  of  the 
campaign.  The  Emperor's  proclamatinn  from  Avesncs  hail  been 
distributed  everj'wherc  plentifully  in  Bnissels.  "  Soliliers  ! "  it  said, 
"  this  is  the  anniversary  of  Marengo  and  Friedland,  by  which  the 
destinies  of  Europe  were  twice  ileeideil.  Then,  as  after  Austerliti, 
as  after  Wagiani,  we  were  too  generous.  We  believetl  in  the  oaths 
and  promises  of  princes  whom  we  suffered  to  remain  upon  their 
thrones.     Let  us  march  once  more  to  meet  them.     We  and  they, 
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art^  \v«'  ii(»t  >rill  the  smuk'  iiicii  .'  S.«lilicrs  !  tlicsc  s.iiiic  Piii  — iaiis 
wIjo  are  so  ano^^aiit  to-ibiv,  WiTc  lIul'I'  to  one  auaiust  you  at 
Jena,  and  six  to  one  at  Moutmirail.  Those  among  you  who  were 
priaoners  in  England  can  tell  their  comrades  what  frightful  torments 
they  suffered  on  board  the  English  hulks.  Madmen !  a  moment 
of  proBperity  has  blinded  them,  and  if  they  enter  into  France  it 
wUl  be  to  find  a  grave  there  ! "  But  the  partisans  of  the  French 
prophesied  a  more  speedy  extermination  of  the  Emperor's  enemies 
than  this;  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  Pnissians  and 
British  would  never  return  except  as  prisoners  in  the  rear  of  the 
omiquering  army. 

These  opinions  in  the  course  of  the  day  were  brought  to  operate 
npon  Mr.  Sedley.  He  was  told  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
gone  to  try  and  rally  his  army,  the  advance  of  which  had  been  utterly 
cmshed  the  night  before. 

''Crushed,  psha!"  said  Joe,  whose  heart  was  pretty  stout  at 
bieakfiEist-time.  "  The  Duke  has  gone  to  beat  the  Emperor  as  he 
has  beaten  all  his  generals  before." 

"  His  papers  are  burned,  his  effects  are  removed,  and  his  quartere 
are  being  got  ready  for  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,"  Joss  informant 
replied.  "  I  had  it  from  his  own  nmttre  dUhdieL  Milor  Due  de 
Richemont's  people  are  packing  up  everything.  His  Grace  has  fled 
ahneady,  and  the  Duchess  is  only  waiting  to  see  the  plate  packed  to 
jdn  the  King  of  France  at  Ostend." 

"  The  King  of  France  is  at  Ghent,  fellow,"  replied  Jos,  afiecting 
hicredulity. 

"  He  fled  last  night  to  Bruges,  and  em1)arks  to-day  from  Ostend. 
The  Due  de  Bern  is  taken  prisoner.  Those  who  wish  to  be  safe  had 
better  go  soon,  for  the  dykes  will  be  opened  to-morrow,  and  who  can 
fly  when  the  whole  country  is  under  water  ? " 

"  Nonsense,  sir,  we  are  three  to  one,  sir,  against  any  force  Boney 
can  bring  into  the  field,"  Mr.  Sedlcy  objected ;  "  the  Austrians  and 
the  Russians  are  on  their  man.*h.  He  must,  he  shall  be  crushed," 
Job  said,  slapping  his  hand  on  the  table. 

"The  Prussians  were  three  to  one  at  Jena,  and  he  took  their 
army  and  kingdom  in  a  week.  They  were  six  to  one  at  Montmirail, 
and  he  scattered  them  like  sheep.  The  Austrian  army  U  coming, 
but  with  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  at  its  head ;  and  the 
Russians,  bah !  the  Russians  will  withdraw.  No  quarter  is  to  be 
given  to  the  English,  on  account  of  their  cnielty  to  our  braves  on 
board  the  infiunous  pontoons.  Look  here,  here  it  is  in  black  and 
white.  Here^s  the  proclamation  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  and 
King,''  said  the  now  declared  partisan  of  Napoleon,  and  taking  the 
docoment  from  his  pocket,  Isidor  sternly  thrust  it  into  his  master's 
1  T 
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bee,  and  already  looked  upon  the  froggcd  coat  and  niluables  u 
oirti  epoiL 

Jua  waa,  if  not  Berioiisty  alarmed  a«  yet,  at  least  tonsi-ierablj 
diatiirbec]  in  mind.  "  Give  rae  my  coat  and  c*p,  sir,"  said  he,  "  ami 
tbllow  mc.  I  will  go  myself  and  Icam  the  truth  of  these  reports," 
laidor  was  furious  as  Jus  put  on  the  braided  frock.  "  MUor  had 
better  uot  wear  that  military  rant,"  said  he ;  "  the  Frenchmen  haw 
ewoni  uut  Ui  ^ivc  ^ua^brc  lo  a  diagle  Britiijli  auldier." 

"  Silence,  sirrali ! "  said  Jos,  with  a  resolute  counteoaace  stiD, 
and  thrust  his  arm  into  the  sleeve  with  indomitable  resolution,  ia 
the  performance  of  which  heroic  act  he  was  found  by  Sfre.  Rawdos 
Crawley,  who  at  this  juncture  came  up  to  visit  Amelia,  and  entered 
without  ringing  at  the  antechamber  door. 

Rebecca  was  dressed  very  neatly  and  smartly  as  usual :  her  quiet 
sleep  after  Rawdon's  departure  had  refreshed  her,  and  her  i»iik 
smihng  cheeks  were  quite  pleasant  to  look  at,  in  a  lows  and  od  a 
da;  wlieu  everybody  else's  countenance  wore  the  appearance  of  the 
deepest  anxiety  and  ^'loom.  She  laughed  at  the  attitude  in  which 
Jos  waa  discovered,  and  the  struggles  and  convulsions  with  which 
the  stout  gentleman  thrust  himself  into  the  braidetl  coat. 

"  Are  you  prei>aring  to  join  the  army,  Mr.  Joseph  1 "  she  said. 
"  Is  there  t«  be  nobody  left  in  Brussels  to  protect  us  poor  women  1" 
Jos  succeeded  in  plunging  into  the  coat,  and  came  forward  blushing 
and  stuttering  out  excuses  to  his  fair  victor.  "  How  was  she  after 
the  events  of  the  morning— after  the  fiitigues  of  the  ball  the  night 
before  V  Monsieiv  Isidor  disappeared  into  his  master's  adjacent 
bedroom,  bearing  off  the  floweretl  dressing-gown. 

"  How  gooil  of  you  to  ask  ! "  said  she,  pressing  one  of  his  hands 
in  both  her  own.  "  How  cool  and  collected  you  look  when  every- 
body else  is  frightened  !  How  is  our  dear  little  Emmy?  It  must 
have  been  an  awful,  awful  parting." 

"  Tremendous,"  Jos  said. 

"You  men  can  bear  anything,"  replied  the  lady,  "Parting  or 
danger  are  nothing  to  you.  Own  now  that  you  were  going  to  join 
the  army  and  leave  us  to  our  fate.  I  know  you  were — something 
tells  me  you  were.  I  was  so  frightened,  when  the  thought  came 
into  my  heail  (for  I  do  sometimes  think  of  you  when  I  am  alone. 
Mr.  Joseph),  that  I  ran  off  immediately  to  beg  a^d  entreat  you  not 
to  fly  from  us." 

This  speech  might  be  interpreted,  "  My  dear  sir,  should  an  acci- 
dent be&II  the  army,  and  a  retreat  be  necessary,  you  have  a  very 
comfortable  carriage,  in  which  I  propose  to  take  a  seat."  I  don't 
know  whether  Jos  understood  the  words  in  tliia  sense.  But  he  was 
profoundly  mortified  by  the  lady's  inattention  to  him  during  their 
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■toy  at  BruBBels.  He  had  never  been  presented  to  any  of  Rawdon 
Cnwley's  great  acqtiaintancee :  he  had  scarcely  been  invited  to 
Rebecca's  parties ;  for  he  wtu  too  timid  to  play  much,  and  his 
presence  bored  George  and  EawiluD  equally,  who  neither  of  them, 
perhaps,  liked  to  have  a  witness  of  the  amusements  in  which  the 
pair  chose  to  indulge.  "  Ah  !  "  thought  Jus,  "  now  she  wants  me 
■he  comes  to  me.  When  there  is  nobody  else  in  the  way  she  can 
think  about  old  Joseph  Sedley  !  "  But  besides  these  doubts  he  felt 
flattered  at  the  idea  Ret>ec(.-a  expresseU  of  bis  cuiuBge. 

He  blushed  a  good  deal,  and  put  on  an  air  of  importance.  "  I 
ihould  like  to  see  the  action,"  he  said.  "  Every  man  of  any  spirit 
would,  you  know.  I've  seen  a,  little  serrice  in  India,  but  nothing 
on  this  grand  scale." 

"  You  men  would  sacrifiL-e  anything  for  a  pleasure,"  Rebecca 
answered.  "  Captain  Crawley  left  me  this  morning  as  gay  as  if  he 
were  going  to  a  hunting  party.  What  docs  he  care  I  What  do  any 
td  you  care  for  the  agonies  and  tortures  of  a  poor  forsaken  woman  t 
{I  wonder  whether  he  could  really  have  been  going  to  the  troops, 
this  great  lazy  gourmand  I)  Oh  !  dear  Mr,  Scdicy,  I  have  come  to 
you  for  comfort — for  consolation,  I  liuve  been  on  my  knees  all  the 
morning.  I  tremble  at  the  frightful  danger  into  whicli  our  husbands, 
our  friends,  our  brave  troops  and  allies,  are  rushing.  And  I  come 
here  ibr  sbelter,-and  find  another  of  my  friends — tlie  last  remaining 
to  me — bent  upon  jdunffng  into  the  dreadiiil  scene  ! " 

"My  dear  madam,"  Jos  replied,  now  beginning  to  be  quite 
soothed,  "  don't  be  alarmed.  I  only  said  I  should  like  to  go — what 
Briton  would  not?  But  niy  duty  keeps  ma  here  :  I  can't  leave  that 
poor  creature  in  the  next  room."  And  be  pointed  with  bis  linger  to 
the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  Amelia  was. 

"  Good  noble  brother  '  "  Rebecca  said,  putting  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes  and  sn  ell  uj,  tl  e  eau-de-cologne  with  whicli  it  was  scented. 
"  I  have  d  ne  }0  uj  st  e  ;  yoii  have  got  a  heart.  I  thought  you 
had  not.' 

"  Oil  upon  nj  I  o  o  r ! "  JoH  said,  making  a  motion  as  if  he 
would  lay  h  s  1  a  1  p  1  the  spot  in  question.  "  You  do  me 
iqjuatice,   ndeed    o     1  —  ny  dear  Mrs.  Crawley." 

"I  do,  now  your  htart  is  true  to  your  sister.  But  I  remember 
two  years  ago — when  it  was  fiJae  to  me  ! "  Rebecca  said,  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  turning  away  into  the 
window. 

Joe  blushed  violently.  That  organ  whi(;li  he  was  accused  by 
Rebecca  of  not  possessing  began  to  thnmp  tumultuously.  He  re- 
called the  days  when  he  had  fled  from  lier,  and  the  passion  which 
had  once  inflamed  him — the  days  when  he  hod  driven  hei  in  his 
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curricle :  when  she  had  knit  the  green  purse  for  him  :  when  he  had 
sate  enraptured  garing  at  her  whit*  arroa  and  bright  eyes, 

"  I  know  you  think  me  ungrateful,"  Rebecca  continued,  coming 
out  of  the  wiodow,  and  once  more  looking  at  him  and  addresBiog 
him  in  a  low  tremulouB  voice.  "  Your  coldness,  your  averted  looks, 
yoiu-  manner  when  we  have  met  of  late — when  I  came  in  just  now, 
all  proved  it  to  me.  But  were  there  no  reasons  why  I  shoidd  avoid 
youl  Let  yoiu*  own  heart  answer  that  question.  Do  you  think 
my  husband  was  too  much  inclined  to  welcome  youl  The  only 
unkind  worda  I  have  ever  had  from  him  (I  will  do  Captain  Crawley 
that  justice)  have  been  about  you — and  most  cruel,  cruel  words 
they  were." 

"  Good  gracious  !  what  have  I  done  t "  asked  Jos  in  a  flurry  of 
pleasure  and  perplexity  ;  "  what  have  I  done — to — to 1" 

"Is  jealousy  nothing ?"  said  Rebecca.  "He  makes  me  miser- 
able about  you.  And  whatever  it  might  have  been  once — my  heart 
is  all  his.     I  am  innocent  now.     Am  I  not,  Mr.  Sedley  1 " 

All  Joe's  blood  tingled  with  delight,  as  he  surveyed  this  victim 
to  lib  attractions.  A  few  adroit  words,  one  or  two  knowing  tender 
glances  of  tlie  eyes,  and  his  heart  was  inflamed  again  and  his  doubts 
and  Buapicioiig  forgotten.  From  Solomon  downwards,  have  not 
wiser  men  than  lie  Ijeen  cajoled  and  befooled  by  women  1  "  If  the 
worst  comes  t«  the  woret,"  Becky  thought,  "  my  retreat  is  secitfe ; 
and  I  have  a  right-haiid  seat  in  the  barouche." 

There  is  no  knowing  into  wliat  declarations  of  love  and  anloor 
the  tiunultuous  |>a8sioiia  of  Mr.  Joseph  might  have  led  him,  if  Isidor 
the  valet  hail  not  made  hia  reappearance  at  this  minute,  ajid  begun 
to  busy  himself  about  the  domestic  affairs.  Jos,  who  was  just  goii^ 
to  gasp  out  ail  avowal,  choked  almost  with  the  emotion  that  be 
was  obliged  to  restmin.  Relwci-a  tw  betliOHght  her  that  it  was 
time  she  should  go  in  and  comfort  her  dearest  Amelia.  "  Au 
revoii;"  she  said,  kissing  her  hand  to  Mr.  Joseph,  and  tapped  gently 
at  the  door  of  his  sister's  apartment.  As  she  entered  and  closed 
the  door  on  herself,  he  sank  down  in  a  chair,  and  gazed  and  sighed 
and  puffed  portentously.  "  That  coat  is  very  tight  for  Milor,"  laidor 
said,  still  Imving  his  eye  on  the  frogs ;  but  his  master  heard  him 
not :  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere :  now  glowing,  maddening,  upon 
the  contemplation  of  the  enchanting  Rebecca  :  anon  shrinking  guiltily 
before  the  vision  of  the  jealous  Rawdon  Crawley,  with  hia  curling, 
fierce  mustochios,  and  his  terrible  diielling  pistols  loaded  and  cocked. 

Rebecca's  appearance  stnick  Amelia  with  terror,  and  made  her 
shrink  back.  It  recalled  her  to  the  world,  and  the  remembrance  of 
yesterday.  In  the  overpowering  fears  about  to-morrow  she  bad  for- 
gotten Rebecca  jealousy — everything  except  tliat  her  husband  was 
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gone  and  was  in  danger.  Until  this  dauntleas  worlilling  came  in  and 
broke  the  spell,  and  liiled  the  latch,  we  too  have  forborae  to  enter 
into  that  sail  chamber.  How  long  had  that  poor  girl  been  on  her 
knees !  what  houre  of  speechlesa  prayer  and  bitter  proatation  had  she 
poaaed  there !  The  war-chronii-lers  who  «Tite  brilliiuit  stories  of  light 
and  triumph  scarcely  tell  us  of  these.  These  arc  too  mean  parts  of 
the  pageant :  and  you  don't  hear  widows'  cries  or  mothers'  sohs  in 
the  midst  of  the  shouts  and  Jubilation  in  the  great  Chorus  of  Vict^try. 
And  yet  when  was  the  time,  that  such  have  not  cried  out :  heart- 
broken, bumble  Protestants,  nnhcanl  in  the  uproar  of  the  triumph  ! 

After  the  first  movement  of  terror  in  Amelia's  mind — when 
Rebecca's  green  eyes  lighte<l  upon  her,  and  rustling  in  her  fresh  silks 
and  brilliant  ornaments,  the  latter  trippe<t  up  with  extended  arms 
to  embrace  her~a  feeling  of  anger  succeede<l,  and  from  being  deadly 
poJe  before,  her  fate  flushed  np  red,  and  she  retumeil  Rebecca's  look 
after  a  moment  with  a  steatliuess  which  surprised  and  somewhat 
abashed  her  rival. 

"  Dearest  Amelia,  you  are  very  unwell,"  the  visitor  said,  putting 
forth  her  hand  U>  take  Amelia's.  "  What  is  it  ?  I  could  not  rest 
until  I  knew  how  you  were." 

Amelia  drew  back  her  hand — never  since  her  life  began  had  that 
gentle  sou!  refused  to  believe  or  to  answer  any  demonstration  of  good- 
will or  aflectiun.  But  she  drew  buck  her  hand,  and  tremblc<l  all 
over.  "  Why  are  ;/ou  here,  Heliccca  ? "  she  Baid,  still  looking  at  her 
solemnly  with  her  large  eyes.     These  gkncca  troublctl  her  visitor. 

"She  must  have  seen  him  give  me  the  letter  at  the  ball,"  Rebecca 
thought.  "  Don't  be  agitated,  dear  Amelia,"  she  said,  looking  down. 
"  I  came  but  to  sec  if  I  could— if  you  were  well." 

"  Are  you  well  ] "  said  Amelia,  "  I  dare  say  you  are.  You  don't 
love  your  husband.  You  would  not  be  here  if  you  di<L  Tell  me, 
Rebecca,  did  I  ever  do  you  anything  but  kindness  ? " 

"  Indeed,  Amelia,  no,"  the  other  said,  still  hanguig  down  her  head. 

"When  you  were  quite  itoor,  who  was  it  that  befriended  you  I 
Was  I  not  a  sister  to  you  1  You  saw  im  all  in  happier  days  before 
he  marriol  mc.  I  was  all  in  all  then  to  him  ;  or  would  he  have 
given  up  his  fortune,  his  family,  as  he  nobly  did  to  make  me  happy  t 
Why  did  you  come  between  my  love  and  me  t  Who  sent  you  to 
separate  thoee  whom  God  joinnl,  and  take  my  darling's  heart  from 
me — my  own  husband  i  Do  you  think  you  coulil  love  him  as  I  did  1 
His  love  was  everything  to  me.  You  knew  it,  ami  wanted  to  rob 
me  of  it.  For  shame,  Rebecca ;  bad  and  wicked  woman — false  friend 
and  ftklse  wife." 

"Amelia,  I  protest  before  God,  I  liavc  done  my  husband  no 
wrong,"  Rebecca  said,  turning  fium  her. 
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"  Hare  you  done  me  no  wrong,  Bebecca  1  Yon  did  not  nicoeed, 
bttt  you  tried.     Ask  yonr  heart  if  you  did  not" 

She  knowB  nothing,  Rebecca  thought. 

"He  came  back  to  me.  I  knew  he  would.  I  knew  that  no 
&lsehood,  DO  flattery,  could  keep  him  from  me  long.  I  knew  he 
wouht  come.     I  prayed  so  that  he  should." 

Tlie  poor  girl  siwke  these  words  with  a  spirit  and  volubility 
which  Itebecca  had  never  before  seen  in  her,  and  before  which  the 
latter  was  quite  dumb.  "  But  what  liave  I  done  to  you,"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  more  pitiful  tone,  "that  yon  should  try  and  take  him 
from  me  {  I  hail  him  but  for  six  weeks.  You  might  have  spared 
m^  those,  Rebecca.  Anil  yet,  from  the  very  first  tby  of  our  wedding, 
you  came  and  blighted  it.  Now  he  is  gone,  are  you  come  to  see  how 
unhappy  I  ami"  she  cuutinned.  "  You  made  me  wretched  enough 
for  tlie  past  fortni'^lit :  you  might  have  spared  me  to-day." 

"  I — I  never  came  here,"  interposed  Rebecca,  with  unlucky  tnith. 

"  No.  You  didn't  come.  You  took  liim  away.  Are  you  come 
to  fetch  liim  from  mel"  she  continued  in  a  wilder  tone.  "He  was 
here,  but  he  ia  gone  now.  There  on  that  very  sofii  he  sate.  Don't 
touch  it.  Wc  sate  and  talked  there.  I  was  on  hie  knee,  and  my 
arms  were  round  his  neck,  and  we  said  '  Our  Father.'  Yes,  he  was 
here :  and  they  came  and  took  him  away,  but  he  promised  me  to 
come  back." 

"  He  will  come  back,  my  dear,"  said  Rebecca,  touched  in  spite 
of  herself. 

"  Look,"  said  Amelia,  "this  is  his  sash — isn't  it  a  pretty  colour  1" 
and  she  took  up  the  fringe  and  kissed  it  She  iiad  tied  it  round  her 
waist  at  some  p:trt  of  the  day.  She  had  foi^tten  her  anger,  her 
jealousy,  the  very  presence  of  her  rival  seemingly.  For  ahe  walked 
silently  and  almost  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  towards  the  bed,  and 
began  to  smooth  down  George's  pillow. 

Rebecca  walked,  too,  silently  away.  "How  is  Amelia  1"  asked 
Jos,  who  still  held  his  position  in  the  chair. 

"  Tiiere  should  be  soniebwly  with  her,"  said  Rebecca.  "  I  think 
she  ia  very  imwell :  "  and  she  went  away  with  a  very  grave  face,  re- 
fusing Mr.  Sedlcy's  entreaties  that  she  would  stay  and  partake  of 
the  early  dinner  whicli  he  had  ordered. 

Rebecca  was  of  a  good-natured  and  obli.'jdng  <lisposition  ;  and  she 
liked  Amelia  rather  than  otherwise.  Even  lier  hanl  wonls,  reproach- 
ful as  they  were,  were  complimentary — the  groans  of  a  person  stinging 
under  defeat.  Meeting  MtB.  O'Dowd,  whom  the  Dean's  sermons  had 
by  no  meann  comforted,  and  who  was  walking  very  disconsolately  in 
the  Pare,  Rebecca  accosteil  the  btter,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  the 
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H^jor'e  wife,  who  was  aot  accuetomed  to  such  markB  of  politeness 
from  MiB.  Sawdon  Crawley,  and  informing  her  that  poor  little  Mrs. 
Osborne  was  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  almost  mad  with  grief, 
seDt  off  the  good-natured  Irishwoman  straight  to  see  if  she  could 
console  her  yotmg  fovourite. 

"  I've  cares  of  my  own  enough,"  Mrs,  O'Dowd  said  grayely, 
"and  I  thought  poor  Amelia  would  be  little  wanting  for  company 
this  day.  But  if  she's  bo  bad  as  you  say,  and  you  can't  attend  to 
her,  who  used  to  be  so  fond  of  her,  faith  I'll  see  if  I  can  be  of  service. 
And  so  good  raarning  to  ye,  madam  ; "  with  which  speech  aud  a  toss 
of  her  hold,  the  lady  of  the  repayther  took  a  farewell  of  Mrs.  Crawley, 
whose  company  she  by  no  means  coiirte<l. 

Becky  watched  her  marching  otF,  with  a  smile  on  her  lip.  She 
had  the  keenest  sense  of  humour,  and  the  Parthian  look  which  the 
retreating  Mis.  O'Dowd  flung  over  her  shoidder  almost  upset  Mrs. 
Crawley's  gravity.  "My  service  to  ye,  me  fine  madam,  and  I'm 
^ad  to  see  ye  BO  cheerful,"  thought  Peggy.  "  It's  not  i/mi  that  will 
cry  your  eyes  out  with  grief,  anyway."  And  with  this  she  passed 
on,  and  speedily  found  her  way  to  Mrs.  Osborne's  lodgings. 

The  poor  soul  was  still  at  the  bedside,  where  Rebecca  had  left 
her,  and  stood  almost  crazy  with  grief.  The  Major's  wife,  a  stronger- 
minded  woman,  endeavoured  her  best  to  comfort  her  yoimg  friend. 
"  You  must  bear  up,  Amelia  dear,"  she  said  kindly,  "  for  he  mustn't 
find  you  ill  when  he  semis  for  you  after  the  vi<'tory.  It's  not  you 
are  the  only  woman  that  are  in  the  hands  of  God  this  day." 

"I  know  that.  I  am  very  wicked,  very  weak,"  Amelia  said. 
She  knew  her  own  weakness  well  enough.  The  presence  of  the  more 
resolute  friend  checked  it,  however;  and  she  was  the  better  of  this 
control  and  company.  They  went  on  till  two  o'clock  ;  their  hearts 
were  with  the  column  as  it  marched  farther  and  flirther  away. 
Dreadful  doubt  and  anguish — prayers  and  fears  and  griefs  unspenk- 
able^foUowed  the  regiment.  It  was  the  women's  tribute  to  the 
war.  It  taxes  both  alike,  ond  takes  the  blood  of  the  men,  and  the 
tears  of  the  women. 

At  balfpast  two,  an  event  occurred  of  daily  importance  to  Mr. 
Josepli  1  the  dinner-hoiff  arrivwi.  Warriors  may  fight  anil  perish, 
but  he  must  dine.  He  came  into  Amelia's  room  to  see  if  he  could 
coax  her  to  sliare  that  meal.  "Try,"  said  he;  "the  Boup  is  very 
good.  Do  try,  Emmy,"  and  lie  kissed  her  hand.  Except  when  ahe 
was  married,  he  had  not  done  so  much  for  years  before.  "  You  are 
very  good  and  kind,  Joseph,"  she  said.  "  Everybody  is,  but,  if  you 
please,  I  will  stay  in  my  room  to-day." 

The  savour  of  the  soup,  however,  was  agreeable  to  Mrs.  O'Dowd's 
nostrils ;  and  she  tliought  she  would  bear  Mr.  Jos  company.    So  the 
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two  sate  down  to  their  meaL  "God  bless  the  meat,"  said  the 
Minor's  wife  solemnly  :  she  was  tliinkiog  of  her  honest  Mick,  riding 
at  the  head  of  bis  regiment :  "  Tis  but  a  bad  dinner  tiioee  poor  hoi's 
viU  get  to-day,"  she  said  with  a  si^,  and  then,  lilce  a  philoeoplier, 
fell  to. 

Jos's  spirits  rose  with  his  meaJ.  He  would  drink  the  regiment's 
health  ;  or,  indeed,  take  an;  other  excuse  to  indulge  in  a  gloss  of 
champagDe.  "Well  drink  to  O'Dowd  and  the  brave  — th,"  said 
he,  bowing  gallantly  to  hia  guest.  "  Hey,  Hra.  O'Dowd }  Fill  Mis. 
O'Dowd's  glass,  Isidor." 

But  all  of  a  sudden,  Isidor  started,  and  the  Moor's  wife  laid 
down  her  knife  and  fork.  Tlie  windows  of  the  room  were  open,  and 
looked  southward,  and  a  didl  distant  sound  came  over  the  sun-lighted 
roots  from  that  direction.  "What  ia  iti"  said  Joe,  "Why  don't 
you  pour,  you  rascal  ? " 

"  Ceil  lefeu  !  "  said  Isidor,  running  to  the  balcony, 

"  God  defend  us ;  it's  cannon  ! "  Mra,  O'Dowd  cried,  starting  up, 
and  followed  too  to  the  window.  A  thousand  pale  and  anxioua 
faces  might  have  been  seen  looking  from  other  casements.  And 
presently  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  the  city  rushed 
into  the  streets. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


WE  of  peaceM  London  City  have  never  beheld — and  please 
God  never  thaW  witness — such  a  scene  of  hurry  and 
alarm  as  that  which  Bnissela  presented.  Crowds  rushed 
to  the  Namur  gat^,  from  which  direction  tlie  noise  procee<led,  and 
many  rode  along  the  level  chautg^,  to  be  in  advance  of  any  intelli- 
gence frvm  the  army.  Each  man  aske<l  his  neighbour  for  news ; 
and  even  great  English  lords  and  lailies  condescendeil  to  upeak  to 
persons  whom  they  did  not  know.  The  friends  of  Hie  French  went 
abroad,  wild  with  excitement,  and  prophesying  the  trium]>h  of  their 
Emperor.  The  mcrehunt^  closed  their  shops,  and  came  out  to  swell 
the  general  chonis  of  abrm  and  clamour.  Women  rushed  to  the 
churches,  and  erowdeil  the  chapela,  ami  knelt  and  jimyed  on  the 
SiB^  and  steps.  The  dull  sound  of  the  cannon  went  on  rolling, 
rolling.  Presently  carriages  with  travellers  began  to  leave  the 
town,  galloping  away  by  the  Ghent  Imrrier.  The  pro[ihe(-ies  of  the 
French  partisans  began  to  puss  for  facts.  "  He  lias  cnt  the  annies 
ID  two,"  it  was  sud.  "  He  is  marching  stmight  on  Bruseels.  He 
will  overpower  the  English,  and  Iw  here  to-night"  "He  will  over- 
power the  Englisli,"  shrieked  Isidur  to  his  master,  "  and  will  be 
here  to-night."  The  man  bounded  in  and  out  from  the  lodgings  to 
the  street,  always  returning  with  some  fresh  particulars  of  disaster. 
Joa's  &ce  grew  paler  ami  italer.  Alann  began  to  take  entire  posses- 
BJDD  of  the  stout  civilian.  All  the  cliampagne  he  drank  brought  no 
courage  to  him.  Before  sunset  he  was  worke<l  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  nervousness  as  gratified  his  friend  Isidor  to  behokl,  who  now 
counted  surely  upon  the  spoils  of  the  omier  of  the  laced  I'oat. 

The  women  were  away  all  this  time.  Alter  hearing  the  iiring 
for  a  moment,  the  stout  M^j'ir's  wife  bethotight  her  of  her  friend  in 
the  next  chamber,  and  ran  in  to  watch,  and  if  possible  to  console, 
Amelia.  The  idea  that  she  ha<l  that  helpless  and  gentle  creature 
to  protect,  gave  additional  strenj,'th  to  the  natural  courage  of  the 
honest  Irishwoman.  She  passed  five  hours  by  her  friend's  side, 
sometimes  in  remonstrance,  sometimes  talking  cheerfully,  oftener  in 
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eilence,  and  terrified  mental  BuppUcation.  "I  never  let  go  her 
bonil  once,"  said  tlie  stout  lady  afterwards,  "until  after  sunset, 
when  the  firinj;  was  over."  Pauline,  the  bonne,  was  oa  her  knees 
at  church  luinl  by,  praying  for  son  homme  a  die. 

When  the  noise  of  the  cannonading  was  over.  Mis.  OTkiwd 
issued  out  of  Amelia's  room  into  the  parlour  adjoining  where  Ja 
sate  with  two  einptinl  flasks,  anil  courage  entirely  gone.  Once  w 
twiire  he  hail  venture<l  into  hie  sister's  bedroom,  looking  very  much 
alarmed,  and  as  if  lie  would  say  something.  But  the  Major's  wife 
kept  her  place,  anil  he  went  away  without  disburthening  himself  ef 
bis  s|>ecch.     He  waa  aahamed  to  tell  her  that  he  wanted  to  fly. 

But  when  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  dining-room,  where 
he  sate  in  the  twilight  in  the  cheerless  compiuiy  of  his  emplj 
dianituigne-bottles,  he  began  to  open  his  mind  to  her. 

"  Mrs.  O'Dowd,"  he  said,  "  hadn't  you  better  get  Ameli* 
reafly  i " 

"Are  you  going  to  take  her  out  for  a  walkl"  aaid  the  Majc^s 
tady  ;  "sure  slie's  too  weak  to  stir." 

"  I — I've  ortiereti  the  carriage,"  he  said,  "  and— and  post-horees; 
Isidor  is  gone  for  them,"  Jos  continnetL 

"  Wliat  do  you  want  with  driving  to-night  1 "  answered  the  lady. 
"  Isn't  she  better  on  her  bed  1     I've  just  got  her  to  lie  down." 

"  Get  her  up,"  suid  Jos ;  "  she  must  got  up,  I  say : "  and  he 
stamped  his  foot  enci^'etieaJly.  "  I  say  tiie  horses  are  onlered— 
yea,  the  horses  are  onlered.     It's  all  over,  and " 

"  And  wlijit  I "  asked  Mrs.  O'Dowd 

"I'm  off  for  Ghent,"  Joa  answered.  "Everybody  is  going; 
there's  a  place  for  you  !     We  sliall  start  in  half-an-lioiu'." 

The  Major's  wife  loiikeil  at  him  with  infinite  scorn,  "  I  don't 
move  till  O'Dowd  gives  nie  the  route,"  said  she.  "You  may  go  if 
you  like,  Mr.  Sedlcy ;  hut,  faith,  Amelia  and  I  stop  here." 

"She  shall  go,"  said  Jos,  with  another  stamp  of  hia  foot. 
Mrs.  O'Dowd  put  herself  with  arms  akimbo  before  the  bedivom 

"Is  it  her  mother  you're  going  to  take  her  to?"  she  aaid;  "or 
do  you  want  to  go  to  mamma  yourself,  Ittr.  Scdley  1  Good  maming 
— a  pleasant  journey  to  ye,  sir.  Bon  vo;/age,  as  they  say,  and  take 
my  counsel,  and  shave  off  them  mustachios,  or  they'll  bring  you 
into  mischief." 

"  D — -n  ! "  yelled  out  Jos,  wild  with  fear,  rage,  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  and  Isidor  came  in  at  this  juncture,  swearing  in  liis  turn. 
"  Pa»  de  ckeuaur,  aacrebUii .' "  hissed  out  the  fiuious  domeetie. 
All  the  horses  were  gone.  Jus  was  not  the  only  man  in  Brussels 
seized  with  panic  tliat  day. 
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But  Joe'B  feaiB,  great  and  cruel  as  they  were  already,  were 
destined  to  incieaee  to  aji  almoet  fraotic  pitch  before  the  Dight  was 
over.  It  has  been  mentioned  how  Psulbe,  the  (tonne,  had  ion 
homme  &  Me  also  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  that  had  gone  out  to 
meet  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  This  lover  was  a  native  of  BniBsela, 
and  a  Belgian  Itussar.  The  troops  of  his  nation  signalised  them- 
selves in  this  war  for  anything  but  courage,  and  young  Van  Cutsum, 
Pauline's  admirer,  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  disobey  his  Colonel's 
ordeia  to  run  away.  Whilst  in  garrison  at  Bnisscls  young  Regulus 
(he  had  been  bom  in  the  revolutionary  times)  found  his  great  com- 
fort, and  pesse^l  almost  all  his  leisure  moments  in  Pauline's  kitchen; 
and  it  was  with  pockets  and  holsters  crammed  full  of  goo<I  things 
from  her  larder,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of  liis  weeping  sweetheart, 
to  procceil  upon  the  campaign  a  few  days  before. 

As  far  as  his  regiment  was  concerned,  this  campaign  was  over 
now.  They  had  formel  a  part  of  the  division  under  the  command 
of  his  Sovereign  apparent,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  as  respected 
length  of  swords  and  mustochios,  and  the  richness  of  uniform  and 
equipments,  Begulus  and  his  comrades  looked  to  be  as  gallant  a 
body  of  men  as  ever  tnmipet  sounded  for. 

When  Ney  dashed  upon  the  advance  of  the  allied  troops,  carr>'- 
ing  one  position  alter  the  other,  until  tlie  arrival  of  the  great  Ixxiy 
of  the  British  army  from  Brussels  cliunge<l  the  aspect  of  the  combat 
of  Quatre  Bras,  the  squadrons  among  which  R^dus  rode  showed 
the  greatest  activity  in  retreating  before  the  French,  and  were  dis- 
lodged from  one  post  and  another  which  they  occupied  with  perfect 
alacrity  on  their  part.  Their  movements  were  only  checked  by  the 
advance  of  the  British  in  their  rear.  Thus  force<l  to  halt,  the 
enemy's  cavalry  (whose  bloodthirsty  obstinacy  cannot  be  too  severely 
reprehended)  had  at  length  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  brave  Belgians  before  them ;  who  preferred  to 
encounter  the  British  rather  tlian  the  French,  and  at  once  turning 
tail  rode  through  the  English  regiments  that  were  behind  them, 
and  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  regiment  in  fact  di<l  not  exist 
any  more.  It  was  nowhere.  It  had  no  headquarters,  Regulus 
found  himself  gallojiing  many  miles  from  the  field  of  action,  entirely 
alone;  and  whither  should  he  fly  for  refiigc  so  naturally  as  to  that 
kitchen  and  those  faithful  arms  in  which  Pauline  hml  so  often 
welcomed  him? 

At  some  t«n  o'clock  the  clinking  of  a  sabre  might  have  been 
heard  up  the  stair  of  the  house  where  the  Oebomes  occupied  a 
storey  in  the  continental  fashion.  A  knock  might  have  been  heard 
at  the  kitchen  door ;  and  poor  Pauline,  come  back  from  church, 
fiiinted  almost  with  terror  as  she  opened  it  and  saw  before  her  her 
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haggard  hussar.  He  looked  as  pale  as  the  midnight  dragoon  who 
came  to  disturb  Leonora.  Pauline  would  have  screamed,  but  that 
her  cry  would  have  called  her  masters,  and  discovered  her  friend. 
She  stifled  her  scream,  then,  and  leading  her  hero  into  the  kitchen, 
gave  him  beer,  and  the  choice  bite  from  the  dinner  which  Joe  had 
not  had  the  heart  to  taste.  The  hnssar  showed  he  was  no  ghost  by 
the  prodigious  quantity  of  flesh  and  beer  which  he  devoured — and 
during  the  moutlifuls  he  told  his  tale  of  disaster. 

Hia  regiment  had  perfomievi  prodi^es  of  courage,  and  had  with- 
stood for  a  while  the  onset  of  the  whole  French  army.  But  they 
were  overwhclmeil  at  last,  as  was  the  whole  British  army  by  this 
time.  Noy  destroyed  each  regiment  as  it  came  up.  The  Belgians 
in  vain  interposed  to  prevent  the  butchery  of  the  English.  The 
Bninswickers  were  routed  and  hail  fled — their  Duke  was  killed.  It 
was  a  general  dihdclt.  He  sought  to  drown  his  sorrow  for  the  defeat 
in  floods  of  beer. 

Isidor,  who  ha<l  come  into  the  kitchen,  hearil  the  conversation 
and  nished  Out  to  inform  his  master.  "  It  is  all  over,"  lie  shrieked 
to  Jus.  "  Slilor  Duke  is  a  prisoner ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  is 
killed ;  the  British  army  is  in  fiill  flight ;  there  is  only  one  man 
escaped,  and  lie  is  in  the  kitchen  now— come  and  hear  him."  So 
Joa  tottered  into  that  apartment  where  B^ulus  still  sate  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  clung  last  to  his  flagon  of  beer.  In  the  best 
French  which  he  could  muster,  and  which  was  in  sooth  of  a  very 
ungrammatical  sort,  Jos  besought  the  hussar  to  tell  his  tale.  The 
disasters  ilcei)ened  as  Regulus  spoke.  He  was  the  only  man  of  his 
rc^mcnt  not  slain  on  tlic  Rclil.  He  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Brwiswick 
fall,  the  block  hussars  fly,  the  Ecossois  pounded  down  by  the  cannon. 

"  And  the  — th  ? "  gasped  Jos. 

"  Cut  in  pieces,"  said  the  luissar— upon  which  Pauline  cried  out, 
"Oh  my  mistress,  ma  lionne  [letite  dame,"  went  off  fairly  into  hysterica, 
and  fiUeil  the  house  with  her  screams. 

Wild  vrith  terror,  Mr.  Sedley  knew  not  how  or  where  to  seek  for 
safety.  He  niahe<l  from  the  kitchen  hack  to  the  sitting-room,  and 
cast  on  appealing  look  at  Amelia's  door,  which  Mrs.  O'Dowd  had 
closed  and  locked  in  his  face ;  but  he  remembered  how  scornfully 
tjie  latter  ha<l  received  hun,  and  after  pausing  and  listening  for  a 
brief  space  at  the  door,  he  Icfl  it,  and  resolved  to  go  into  the  street,  for 
the  first  time  that  ilay.  So,  seizing  a  candle,  he  looked  about  for  his 
gold-laced  cap,  and  found  it  lying  in  its  usual  place,  on  a  console- table, 
in  the  anteroom,  placed  before  a  mirror  at  which  Jos  used  to  coquet, 
always  giving  his  side-locks  a  twirl,  and  his  cap  tlie  proper  cock  over 
his  eye,  before  he  went  forth  to  make  appearance  in  public.     Such 
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!■  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  his  terror  he  be^n 
mechanically  to  twiddle  with  his  hair,  and  arrange  the  cock  of  his 
hat.  Then  he  looked  amazed  at  the  pale  face  in  the  glass  before 
him,  and  especiallj  at  his  mustachioi!,  which  had  attained  a  rich 
growth  in  the  course  of  near  seven  weeks,  since  they  had  come  into 
the  world.  Tliey  imll  mistake  me  for  a  military  man,  thought  he, 
remembering  Isidor's  warning,  as  to  the  massacre  with  whith  all  the 
defeated  British  army  was  threatened ;  and  staggering  back  to  his 
bed-chamher,  he  began  wildly  pulling  the  bell  which  summoned 
bis  ralet 

Isidor  aiiswered  that  summons.  Jos  ha<l  sunk  in  a  chair— he 
had  torn  off  his  neckcloths,  and  turned  down  hia  collars,  and  was 
sitting  with  both  his  liands  lifted  to  his  throat. 

"  Coupez^im,  Isidor,"  sliouteil  lie ;  "  viu  !  Coupei-viot  !  " 

Indor  thought  fur  a  moment  he  lia<l  gone  mad,  and  that  he 
wished  his  valet  to  cut  hia  throat. 

"  Let  mouttfu:keii,"  gasped  Jos ;  "  lei  mirugtacket — coupi/,  rat;/, 
vitt  I " — his  French  was  of  this  sort — voluble,  as  we  have  said,  but 
not  remarkable  for  grammar. 

Isidor  swept  off  the  mustachioe  in  no  time  with  the  razor,  an<l 
heard  with  inexpressible  delight  his  niastcr's  orders  that  he  should 
fetch  a  hat  and  a  plain  coat.  "  A'e  porly  ploo — habit  militair — ■ 
bonny — bonmj  a  vx),  prenny  dekova"—viVK  Joe's  words, — the  coat 
and  cap  were  at  last  liis  property. 

This  gilt  being  made,  Jos  selected  a  plain  black  coat  and  waist- 
coat from  his  stM^k,  and  put  on  a  large  white  neckcloth,  and  a  plain 
beaver.  If  he  could  have  a  got  a  shovel-hat  he  would  have  worn  it. 
As  it  was,  you  would  liave  fancied  he  was  a  HouriHliing,  large  parson 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  Venny  maintenQng,"  he  continued,  "  sii-eevy — ally — jmrty — 
dong  la  roo."  And  bo  having  said,  he  plunged  swiftly  down  the 
fltiura  of  the  house,  and  passed  into  the  street. 

Although  Regidiis  had  voweil  that  he  was  the  only  man  of  his 
regiment  or  of  the  allied  army,  almost,  who  ha<l  escafied  being  ait 
to  pieces  by  Ney,  it  appeared  that  his  statement  was  incorrect,  and 
that  a  good  number  more  of  the  supposed  victims  hail  sun-ived  the 
massacre.  Many  scores  of  Rcgulus's  comrades  had  found  their  way 
back  to  Brussels,  iinil  —all  agreeing  that  they  had  nm  away — filled 
the  whole  town  with  an  idea  of  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  The  arrival 
of  the  French  was  expected  hourly ;  the  panic  continued,  and  pre- 
parations for  flight  went  on  everj-where.  No  horees !  thought  Jos 
in  terror.  He  made  Isidor  inquire  of  scores  of  persons,  whether 
tliey  had  any  to  lend  or  sell,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him,  at  the 
De^tive  answers  returned  everywhere.     Should  he  take  the  journey 
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on  foot!  Even  fear  could  not  render  th&t  pondcrouB  body  m 
ovtivr. 

Almost  all  the  hotels  oceupied  hy  the  English  in  Brussels  &tt 
the  I'urc,  and  Jos  wandereil  irresolutely  about  in  this  quarter,  *ith 
crowds  of  other  people,  oppressed  as  he  was  by  few  and  ciiriosit]'. 
Some  fiunilicfi  lie  saw  more  happy  than  himself,  hsTing  diseovered  ■ 
team  of  homes,  and  rattling  through  the  streets  in  retreat ;  others 
a^tin  there  were  whose  case  was  like  his  own,  and  who  could  not 
for  niiy  bribes  or  entreaties  procure  the  neceeeary  means  of  flight 
Amount  these  would-be  fugitires,  Jos  remarked  the  Lady  Bateacres 
an<l  her  daughter,  who  sate  in  their  carriage  in  the  jtcrU-cothkrt  of 
tlH'ir  liiitcl,  all  their  tm|>erialB  packed,  and  the  ouly  drawback  to 
whose  flight  wus  the  name  want  of  motive  power  which  kept  Jos 
stutiiinary. 

Itf'lieivit  Crawley  occupied  apartments  in  this  hotel ;  and  had 
Ixtfiire  tliiH  jioriiHl  had  sundry  hostile  meetings  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Bareiu'res  fiiinily.  My  Laily  Bareacres  cut  Hrs.  Crawley  on  the 
stairs  when  tlii'y  met  by  eliaiiee ;  and  in  all  places  where  the  la.tter's 
name  was  mentioned,  six'ke  pcracveringly  ill  of  her  neighbour.  The 
Countess  wiw  shncked  at  the  familiarity  of  General  Tufto  with  the 
iude-<le-ramp's  wife.  The  Lady  Blanche  avoided  her  as  if  she  had 
l)Oen  an  infM-tiou^  tlisease.  Only  the  Earl  himself  kept  up  a  sly 
ociiixicinal  aeiiiiaintaiire  with  her,  when  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  liis 
hidi<-s. 

Ib-JK-ti'a  had  her  revenge  now  upon  these  insolent  enemies.  It 
)N-<-!iitit'  known  in  the  hotel  that  Captain  Crawley's  horses  had  been 
letl  Ix-liind,  and  when  the  panic  began,  Lady  Bareacres  condescendeil 
t^j  wild  licr  niaiil  t<>  the  Oai>tain'H  wife  with  her  Ladyship's  compli- 
nuTit«,  and  a  desire  t<i  know  the  price  of  Mre.  Crawley's  hones. 
Mm.  (.'niwley  returned  a  nr)te  with  her  compliments,  and  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  not  her  custom  to  transact  bargains  with  lailies' 

This  eurt  reply  brought  the  Earl  in  person  to  iSecky'a  apart- 
ment ;  but  he  could  get  no  more  success  than  the  first  ambassador. 
"  Hend  a  lady's  maid  to  me  /  "  Mrs.  Crawley  cried  in  great  anger ; 
"why  didn't  my  Lady  Biireaercs  tell  me  to  go  and  saddle  the 
liorMca  !  Is  it  her  Liulysliip  that  wants  to  escape,  or  her  Ladyehip's 
femtiit  (h  ekitmlirr  ?  "  And  this  was  all  the  answer  that  the  Earl 
liore  Imck  to  his  Cuunb>t)s. 

Wluit  will  not  necessity  do  t  The  Countess  herself  actually  came 
to  wait  upon  Mrs.  Crawley  on  the  fiiilurc  of  her  second  envoy.  She 
entreated  her  to  name  her  own  price ;  she  even  oRcrcd  to  invite  Becky 
to  Bareacres  House,  if  the  latter  would  but  give  her  the  means  of 
returning  to  tliat  r^idcnce.     Mrs.  Crawley  sneered  at  her. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  waited  on  by  bailiffB  in  livery,"  she  said ; 
yon  will  never  get  beidc  though  moet  probably — at  leaat  not  you 
nd  your  diamonds  together.  The  French  will  have  thoee.  They 
'ill  be  here  in  two  houra,  and  I  shall  be  half-way  to  Ghent  by  that 
ime.  I  would  not  sell  you  my  hoises,  no,  not  for  the  two  largest 
umonds  that  your  L^lyship  wore  at  the  ball."  Lady  Barencres 
mnbled  with  rage  and  terror.  The  diamonds  were  sewed  into  her 
kbit,  and  secreted  in  my  Lord's  padding  and  boots.  "  Woman,  the 
iajDonda  are  at  the  banker's,  and  I  uiill  have  the  horses,"  she  Baid. 
tebecca  laughed  in  her  iaee.  The  infuriate  Countess  went  below, 
Dd  eate  in  her  carriage ;  her  maid,  her  coiuier,  and  her  husband 
rat  Bent  once  more  through  the  town,  each  to  look  for  cattle ;  and 
roe  betide  those  who  came  last !  Her  Ladyship  was  resolved  on 
eparting  the  very  instant  the  horses  arrived  from  any  qimrter — 
nth  her  husband  or  without  him. 

Kebecca  had  the  pleasiu*  of  seeing  her  Ladyship  in  the  horseless 
arriage,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  bewailing,  in  the 
Nidest  tone  of  voice,  the  Countess's  perjilexities.  "  Not  to  be  able 
D  get  horses!"  slie  said,  "and  to  have  all  those  diamonds  sewed 
nto  the  carriage  cushioua  !  What  a  prize  it  wilt  be  for  the  French 
fben  they  come  !— the  carriage  and  the  diamonds,  I  mean  ;  not  the 
idy  ! "  She  gave  this  information  to  the  landlord,  to  the  sen-aiita, 
o  the  guests,  and  the  innumerable  stragglere  about  the  coiutyanl. 
,ady  Bareacres  cotUd  have  shot  her  from  the  carriage  window. 

It  was  while  enjoying  the  humiliation  of  her  enemy  that  Rebecca 
aogjit  sight  of  Jos,  who  made  towards  her  directly  he  perceived  her. 

That  aitereil,  frightenefl,  fat  face,  told  his  secret  well  enough, 
le  too  wanted  to  fly,  and  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  means  of 
scape.  "  Jle  shall  buy  my  horses,"  thoiight  Rebecca,  "  and  I'll 
ide  the  mare." 

Jos  walked  up  to  his  friend,  and  put  the  question  for  the  him- 
redth  time  during  tlie  past  hoiu,  "  Did  she  know  where  horses  were 
0  be  had?" 

"  What,  j/oa  fly  1 "  said  Rebecca,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  thought  you 
fen  the  champion  of  all  the  ladies,  Mr.  Sedley." 

"  I — I'm  not  a  military  man,"  gasped  lie. 

"And  Amelia I^Who  is  to  protect  tliat  poor  little  sister  of 
ourar"  asked  Rebecca.     "You  surely  would  not  desert  herl" 

"  What  good  can  I  do  her,  suppose — suppose  tiic  enemy  arrive  1 " 
'oB  answered.  "  They'll  spare  the  women  ;  but  my  man  tells  me 
hat  they  have  taken  an  oath  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  men — the 
Astardly  cowards." 

"  Horrid  !  "  cried  Rebecca,  enjoying  his  perplexity. 

"  Besides,  I  don't  want  to  desert  her,"  cried  the  brother.     "  She 
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Aan'l  be  (kaerted.  There  ia  a  seat  for  her  in  mj  carnage^  and  one 
for  Tou,  dear  Mrs.  Crawley,  if  you  will  oome ;  and  if  we  can  get 
boreea "  sigheJ  he. 

"  I  have  two  to  sell,"  the  lady  said.  Joa  oonld  haTe  flung  him- 
tfAi  into  her  anus  at  the  news.  "  Get  the  caniage,  laidw,"  be  died ; 
"  weVe  found  them— we  have  found  them." 

"  My  holies  never  were  in  hanieaB,"  added  the  lady.  "  Bull- 
'  finch  would  kick  the  camikge  to  pieces,  if  you  put  him  in  the 
traces.' 

**  But  he  ia  quiet  to  ride  ? "  asked  the  civilian. 

"  As  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  aa  fast  as  a  hare,"  answered  Rebecca. 

''Do  you  think  he  is  up  to  my  weight t"  Jos  eaid.  He  was 
alretidy  on  his  bock,  in  iningi  nation,  without  even  bo  much  as  a 
thought  for  poor  Amelia.  What  person  who  loved  a  hoise^pecula- 
tion  could  resist  such  a  t^-mptation  I 

In  reply,  Rebecca  asked  him  to  eotne  into  her  room,  whither  he 
followed  her  quite  breathless  to  conchule  the  bargun.  Joe  seldom 
spent  a  half-hour  in  his  life  which  cost  him  so  much  money. 
Rebecca,  measuring  tlie  valite  of  the  goods  which  she  had  for  sale 
by  Jos's  eagerness  to  purchase,  as  well  as  by  the  scarcity  of  the 
article,  put  upon  her  horses  a  price  so  prmligious  as  to  mak«  even 
the  civilian  draw  back.  "  She  would  sell  both  or  neither,"  she  said, 
resolutely.  Rawdon  liad  ordernl  her  not  to  part  with  them  for  a 
price  less  than  that  which  she  specified.  Lord  Bareacrea  below 
woidd  give  her  the  same  money—  and  with  all  her  love  and  re^arJ 
for  the  SeiUey  family,  her  dear  Mr.  Joseph  must  concdve  that  poor 
people  mu.^t  live— nobody,  in  a  woni,  could  be  more  afiectionate, 
but  more  firm  about  the  matter  of  business. 

Jos  ende<l  by  asreeing,  as  might  be  supposed  of  him.  The  sum 
he  hod  to  give  her  was  so  large  tlint  lie  was  obliged  to  ask  for  time ; 
so  large  as  to  bo  a  little  fortune  to  Rebecca,  who  rapidly  calculated 
that  with  this  sum,  and  the  sale  of  the  residue  of  Rawdon's  effects, 
and  lier  {>ension  as  a  widow  should  he  foil,  she  would  now  be 
absolutely  independent  of  the  world,  and  might  look  her  weeds 
Btcftdily  in  the  face. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  day  slie  certainly  had  herself  tliouglit  about 
flying.  But  her  reason  gave  her  better  counsel.  "Suppose  the 
French  do  come,"  thought  Becky,  "  what  can  they  do  to  a  poOT 
officer's  widow  1  Bali !  The  times  of  sacks  and  si^es  are  over. 
We  shall  be  let  to  go  home  quietly,  or  I  may  live  pleasantly  abroad 
with  n  snug  little  income." 

Meanwhile  Jos  and  Isidor  went  off  to  the  stables  to  inspect  the 
newly-purchased  cattle.  Jos  bade  his  man  saddle  the  horsee  at 
once.     He  would  ride  away  that  very  night,  that  very  hour.     And 
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be  Mt  tfae  valet  busy  in  getting  the  horses  ready,  and  weat  home- 
wards  himeelf  to  prepare  for  hiH  departure.  It  tnmt  be  secret  He 
would  go  to  his  chamber  by  the  back  entmtice.  He  did  not  care 
to  fiic«  Mtb.  O'Dowd  and  Amelia,  and  own  to  them  that  he  vtm 
about  to  nin. 

By  the  time  Joe's  bargain  with  Rebecca  was  comjiletcd,  and  his 
horaes  liad  been  visited  and  examined,  it  was  almost  morning  once 
more.  But  though  midnight  waa  long  jiasseii,  there  was  no  rest  for 
the  city ;  tlie  people  were  up,  tlie  lights  in  the  houses  flamed, 
crowds  were  still  abont  the  doors,  and  the  streets  were  busy. 
Kumours  of  various  natures  weut  still  from  mouth  to  mouth :  one 
report  averred  tliat  tlie  Prussians  had  been  utterly  defeated  ;  another 
that  it  was  the  English  wlto  had  l)een  attacked  and  conquered ;  a 
third  that  the  latter  ha<l  hel<t  their  ground.  This  last  rumour 
gradually  got  strength.  No  Frcnclimen  hud  made  their  appearance. 
Stragglers  had  come  in  from  the  aimy  bringing  reports  more  and 
more  favoiuuble :  at  last  an  aide-de-camp  actually  readied  Brussels 
with  despatches  for  the  Commandant  of  tlie  place,  wlio  placarded 
presently  through  the  town  an  ofiit^ial  announcement  of  tlie  success 
of  the  allien  at  Qiiutre  Bras,  and  the  entire  repulse  of  the  French 
under  Ney  after  a  six  hours'  battle.  The  ni<le-<lc-camp  must  liave 
arrived  some  time  wliile  Jos  and  Rebecca  were  making  tlieir  bargain 
together,  or  the  latter  was  inspecting  his  purchase.  When  he 
reached  his  own  hotel,  he  founil  a  score  of  its  numerous  inhabitants 
on  the  threshold  discoursing  of  the  news ;  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
its  truth.  And  he  went  up  to  communicate  it  to  the  ladies  under 
his  charge.  He  did  not  think  it  waa  necessary  to  tcl!  them  how  he 
had  intended  to  take  Iciive  of  them,  how  he  had  bought  horses,  and 
what  a  price  he  had  paid  fur  them. 

But  success  or  defeat  was  a  minor  matter  to  them,  who  had 
only  thought  for  the  safety  of  those  they  loved.  Amelia,  at  the 
news  of  the  victory,  l>ccanie  still  more  agitated  even  than  before. 
She  was  for  going  that  moment  to  the  army.  She  besought  her 
brother  with  tears  to  conduct  her  thither.  Her  doubts  and  terrors 
readied  their  [laroxysm ;  and  the  poor  girl,  who  for  many  hours 
had  been  plimgeil  into  stiitwr,  raved  and  ran  hither  and  thither  in 
hjnteric  insanity -a  piteous  sight.  No  man  writhing  in  pain  on 
the  hard-fought  licld  fifteen  miles  off,  wl^re  lay,  after  their  struggles, 
BO  many  of  the  brave— no  man  suflereil  more  keenly  than  tliis  poor 
harmless  victim  of  tiic  war.  Jos  could  not  bear  tlie  sight  of  her 
pun.  He  left  his  sister  in  the  charge  of  her  stouter  female  com- 
panion, and  descended  once  more  to  the  threshold  of  the  hotel, 
where  everybody  still  Ungered,  and  talked,  and  waited  for  more 
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It  grew  to  be  broad  davli^t  u  tbej  Mood  bcR^  *ih1  frnb  Ben 
began  to  iiire  from  the  war,  brou^t  hy  men  wbo  had  been  aeitm 
in  the  scene.  Waggms  aod  long  country  ovts  laden  with  wounded 
came  rolling  into  the  ttwn  ;  ghaetly  groaus  came  fit»n  within  tbcm, 
ami  hagganl  bees  looked  up  aadlj  frvm  out  of  the  stisw.  Joe 
Sedley  waa  looking  at  one  of  these  csniageB  with  a  painfid  curiodtr 
^^tbe  moans  d  the  peuple  within  were  fri^^tfid — the  wearied  horaea 
couM  hardly  pull  the  cart.  "  Stop !  Stop  '. "  a  feeble  Trace  cried 
from  the  straw,  aod  the  carriage  stopped  <q^ioeite  Mr.  Scdlef's 
hotel 

"  It  in  George,  I  know  it  is ! "  cried  Amelia,  mshing  in  a 
moment  to  the  balcony,  with  &  pallid  fiice  aod  looee  flowing  hair. 
It  was  not  George,  however,  but  it  was  the  next  best  thing :  it  was 
news  of  him. 

It  waa  poor  Tom  Stubble,  wbo  had  marched  out  of  BnisselB  so 
gallantly  twenty-four  lioiirs  before,  bearing  the  coloura  of  the  r^ 
meat,  which  he  had  defemled  very  gallantly  upon  the  field.  A 
French  lancer  had  speared  the  young  ensign  in  the  1^,  who  fell, 
still  bravely  holding  to  hia  flog.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  engage- 
ment, a  place  had  been  found  for  the  poor  boy  in  a  cart,  sod  he  had 
been  brought  back  to  Brussels. 

"  Mr.  Sedley,  Mr.  Seilley  1 "  crieil  the  boy  liiintly,  and  Joe  came 
up  almost  frightened  at  the  appeal.  He  had  not  at  first  diBtinguished 
who  it  was  that  calteil  him. 

Little  Tom  Stubble  held  out  his  hot  and  feeble  hand.  "  I'm 
to  be  taken  in  here,"  he  said.  "OHborne— and— and  Dobbin  said 
I  was ;  and  you  are  to  gii'c  the  man  two  napoleons :  my  mother 
will  pay  you."  ThiH  young  fellow's  thoughts,  during  the  long 
feverish  hours  passed  in  the  cart,  had  been  wandering  to  his  father's 
parsonage  which  he  had  quittetl  only  a  few  months  before,  and  be 
had  sometimes  forgotten  his  pain  in  that  delirium. 

The  hotel  was  large,  and  the  people  kind,  and  all  the  iomates 
of  the  cart  were  taken  in  and  placed  on  various  couches.  The  young 
ensign  was  conveyed  upstairs  to  Osborne's  quartera.  Amelia  and 
the  Minor's  wife  had  rusheil  down  to  him,  when  the  latter  had 
recogniseil  him  from  the  balcony.  You  may  fancy  the  feelings  of 
thcHc  women  when  they  were  told  that  the  <tay  waa  over,  and  both 
their  husbands  were  safe  ;  in  what  mute  rapture  Ameha  fell  on  her 
good  friend's  neck,  and  embraced  her  ;  in  what  a  grateful  pasekm  of 
jiniycr  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  thanked  the  Power  which  had 
saved  her  husband. 

Our  yoimg  lady,  in  her  fevered  and  nervous  condition,  could 
have  liud  no  more  salutary  medicine  prescribed  for  her  by  any 
physician  than  that  which  chaace  put  in  her  way.     She  and  Uia. 
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ODowd  watched  ioceaBantly  hy  the  wounded  lad,  whose  pains  were 
very  eerere,  aad  in  the  duty  thus  forced  upon  her,  Amelia  had  not 
time  to  brood  over  her  pereonat  anxieties,  or  to  give  herself  up  to 
her  own  fears  and  forebodings  after  her  wont.  The  young  patient 
told  in  hiB  simple  fashion  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  actions  of 
our  friends  of  the  gallant  — th.  They  had  suffered  severely.  They 
hkd  lost  very  many  officers  and  men.  The  Major's  horse  had  been 
flbot  nnder  him  as  the  regiment  charged,  and  tliey  all  thought  that 
O'Dowd  was  gone,  anil  that  Dubbin  hail  got  hia  majority,  until  on 
tbeir  return  from  the  charge  to  their  old  ground,  the  Major  was 
discovered  seated  on  Pyramus's  carcase,  refreshing  himself  from  a 
cue-bottle.  It  was  Captain  Osborne  that  cut  down  the  French 
lancer  who  had  Bpeared  the  ensign.  Amelia  turned  so  pole  at  tlie 
notion,  that  Mrs.  O'Dowd  stopped  the  young  ensign  in  his  story. 
And  it  was  Captain  Dobbin  who  at  the  end  of  the  day,  though 
wounded  himself,  took  up  the  kd  in  his  arms  and  carried  liim  to 
the  surgeon,  and  theure  to  the  cart  which  was  to  bring  him  back 
to  Brussels.  And  it  wn«  he  who  promised  the  driver  two  louis  if 
he  would  make  his  way  to  Mr.  Sedley's  hotel  in  the  city ;  and  tell 
Htb.  Captain  Osborne  that  the  action  was  over,  and  that  her 
husband  was  unhurt  and  well. 

"  Indeed,  but  he  has  a  good  heart  that  William  Dobbin,"  Mrs. 
0  Dowd  said,  "  though  he  is  always  laughing  at  me." 

Young  Stubble  vowe<l  there  was  not  such  another  officer  in  the 
army,  and  never  ceased  his  praiaes  of  the  senior  captain,  his  modesty, 
his  kindness,  and  his  admirable  coolness  in  the  field.  To  these  parts 
of  the  conversation,  Amelia  lent  a  very  distracted  attention  :  it  was 
(mly  when  George  was  spoken  of  that  she  listened,  and  when  he  was 
not  mentioned,  she  thought  aI)out  him. 

In  tending  her  patient,  and  in  thinking  of  the  wonderfiil  escapes 
of  the  day  before,  her  second  day  pa8se<i  awny  not  too  slowly  with 
Amelia.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the  army  for  her  :  and  as  long 
u  he  wa«  well,  it  must  be  owned  that  its  movements  interested  her 
tittle.  All  the  reports  which  Jos  brought  from  the  streets  fell  very 
vaguely  on  her  ears ;  though  they  were  sufficient  to  give  that 
timorous  gentleman,  and  many  other  people  then  in  Bmssels,  every 
disquiet.  The  French  had  bwn  repulsed  certainly,  but  it  was  after 
a  severe  and  doubtful  struggle,  and  with  only  a  division  of  the 
French  army.  The  Emperor,  with  the  main  body,  was  away  at 
Ligny,  where  he  had  utterly  annihilated  the  Prussians,  and  was  now 
fiee  to  bring  his  whole  force  to  bear  upon  the  allies.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  retreating  upon  the  capital,  and  a  great  battle  must 
be  fought  under  its  walls  proliably,  of  whidi  the  chances  were  more 
than  doubtfUL    The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  but  twenty  thousand 
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British  troops  ou  whom  he  could  rely,  (or  the  OennftiiB  were  raw 
militia,  the  Belgiaiia  disaffected ;  and  with  this  handAd  hie  Giace 
had  to  resist  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  Uiat  had  brokoi 
into  Belgium  under  Napoleon.  Under  Napoleon !  What  warrior 
was  there,  however  famous  and  skiUul,  that  coold  fi^t  at  odds 
with  him  ? 

Jm  thought  of  all  these  things,  and  trembled.  So  did  all  tlie 
rest  of  BnisseU— where  people  felt  tliat  the  fi^t  of  the  day  before 
was  but  the  pielude  to  the  greater  combat  which  was  immitient 
One  of  the  armies  opposed  to  the  Emperor  was  scattered  lo  the 
wjn<ls  alreatly.  The  few  English  that  could  be  brought  to  resist 
him  would  i>erish  at  their  posts,  and  the  conqueror  would  pass  otct 
their  bodies  into  the  city.  Woe  be  to  those  whom  he  found  there ! 
Adilressen  were  prei>ared,  pubhc  fimctionaries  assembled  and  debated 
secretly,  apartments  were  got  ready,  and  tricoloured  banners  and 
triumphal  emblems  manufactured,  to  welcome  the  arriTal  of  His 
M^UCiity  the  Emperor  and  King. 

The  emigration  still  continued,  and  wherever  families  could  find 
means  of  dejwrture,  they  fled.  When  Jos,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
17th  of  June,  went  to  Kebecca's  hotel,  lie  found  that  the  great 
Bareacrea'  carriage  \iaA  at  length  rolled  away  from  the  j/orU-cockirt. 
The  Earl  had  procured  a  pair  of  liorsea  Bomehow,  in  spite  of  Mre, 
Crawley,  and  was  rolling  on  the  road  to  Ghent,  Louis  the  Desired 
was  getting  ready  his  portmanteau  in  that  city,  too.  It  seemed 
as  if  Misfortune  was  never  tired  of  worrying  into  motion  that  un- 
wieldy exile. 

Jos  felt  tliut  the  delay  of  yesterday  had  been  only  a  respite,  and 
that  his  dearly  bought  horses  must  of  a  surety  be  put  into  requisition. 
His  agonies  were  very  severe  all  this  day.  As  long  as  there  was  an 
English  army  between  Bnisscls  and  Napoleon,  there  was  no  need  of 
immediate  flight ;  but  he  hail  his  horses  brought  from  their  distant 
stables,  ti)  the  sbibles  in  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  where  he  lived  ; 
BO  tliat  they  might  be  under  his  own  eyes,  and  beyond  the  risk  of 
violent  abduction.  Isidor  watched  the  stable-door  constantly,  and 
had  the  horses  saddled,  to  be  ready  for  the  start  He  longed 
intensely  for  that  event. 

After  the  reception  of  the  previous  day,  Rebecca  did  not  care  to 
come  near  her  dear  Amelia.  She  clipped  tlie  Iwiiquet  which  Geoi^ 
had  brought  her,  and  gave  fresh  water  to  the  flowers,  and  read  over 
the  letter  which  he  had  sent  her.  "  Poor  wretch,"  she  sai<l,  twirling 
round  the  little  bit  of  jiaper  in  her  fingers,  "  how  I  cauld  crush  her 
with  this !— and  it  is  for  a  thing  like  this  that  she  must  break  her 
heart,  forsooth^for  a  man  who  is  stupid— a  coxcomb — and  who 
does  not  care  for  her.     My  poor  good  Rawdon  is  wortli  tea  of  this 
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creature."  Ami  tlion  pIio  M\  to  ihinkinf!  what  slif  should  iki  if— if 
anything  haiipcned  tu  i«or  (juoU  Eawdcm,  and  »hat  a  gnaxt  piece  ut 
hick  it  was  that  he  h&d  left  bis  hore«s  behind. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  too,  Mre.  Crawley,  who  saw  not  with- 
out anger  the  Bareacres  party  drive  off,  Itethought  lier  of  the  pre- 
caution which  the  Count««B  had  taken,  and  did  a  little  needlework 
for  her  own  adranti^ ;  ehc  stitcheil  away  the  mi\jor  part  of  her 
tiinketa,  bills,- and  bank-notes  about  her  person,  and  so  prepared, 
WIS  ready  for  any  event — to  By  if  she  thought  fit,  or  to  stay  and 
velcome  the  conqueror,  were  he  Engiiahnian  or  Frenchnuiu,  And  I 
am  not  sure  that  she  did  not  dream  that  night  of  becoming  a  dnrhess 
and  Madame  la  Mar^hale,  while  Rawdon  wm[>|>rd  in  hie  clink,  and 
making  his  bivouac  under  the  rain  at  Mount  ^iiit  John,  was  think- 
ing, with  all  the  force  of  his  heart,  about  the  little  wife  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday.  And  Mrs.  Mujor  O'Dowd  liad 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  both  her  patients  refreshed  in  health  and 
spirits  by  some  rest  which  they  had  titken  during  the  night.  She 
herself  harl  slept  on  a  groat  cliair  in  Amelia's  room,  ready  to  wait 
upon  her  poor  ftiend  or  the  ensign,  shoidd  either  need  her  nursing. 
When  morning  came,  this  robust  woman  went  bock  to  the  houEe 
where  she  and  her  Mtyor  had  their  billet ;  and  here  performed  an 
elaborate  and  splendid  toilette,  befitting  the  day.  Arid  it  is  very 
possible  that  wMlst  alone  in  that  chamber,  which  her  husluind  had 
inhabite<],  and  where  his  cap  still  lay  on  the  pillow,  and  his  cane 
stood  in  the  comer,  one  prayer  at  least  was  sent  up  to  Heaven  for 
the  welfare  of  the  brave  soldier,  Michael  O'Dowd. 

When  slie  retiuneil  she  brought  her  prayer-book  with  her,  and 
her  uncle  the  Dean's  fiiin<nis  book  of  sermons,  out  of  which  she 
never  failed  to  reail  everj'  Sabbath ;  not  understanding  all,  liaply, 
not  pronouncing  many  of  the  wonls  aright,  which  were  long  and 
abstruse — for  the  Dean  was  a  learned  man,  and  loved  long  Latin 
words— but  with  great  gravity,  vast  emphasix,  and  with  tolerable 
correctness  in  the  main.  How  often  has  my  Mick  listeneil  to  these 
eeimons,  she  thought,  and  me  reading  in  the  cabin  of  a  calm  !  She 
proposed  to  resume  this  cxereise  on  the  present  day,  with  Amelia 
and  the  wounded  ensign  for  a  congregation.  The  same  service  was 
read  on  that  day  in  twenty  thousand  churches  at  the  same  hour ; 
and  millions  of  British  men  and  women,  on  their  knees,  implored 
protection  of  the  Father  of  all. 

They  did  not  hear  the  noise  which  disturbed  our  httle  congrega- 
tion at  Brussels.  Much  louder  than  that  which  had  interrupted 
tbem  two  days  previously,  as  Mrs.  0'D()wd  was  reading  the  service 
in  her  best  voice,  tlie  cannon  of  Waterloo  began  to  roar. 
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When  Jo«  heard  that  dreadful  aoimd,  he  made  op  his  mind  thtt 
he  would  bear  thia  perpetual  recurrence  of  terron  no  longer,  and 
would  fly  at  once.  He  rushed  into  the  aick  man's  room,  where  oar 
three  friends  had  paused  in  their  proyerB,  and  finther  interrupted 
them  by  a  passionate  appeal  to  Amelia. 

"  I  can't  stand  it  any  more,  Emmy,"  he  said ;  "  I  won't  stand 
it ;  and  you  must  come  with  me.  I  have  bought  a  horee  for  yon — 
never  mind  at  what  price — and  you  must  dress  and  come  witii  me, 
and  ride  behind  Isidor." 

"  God  forgive  me,  Mr.  Sedl?y,  but  you  are  no  better  than  a 
coward,"  Mrs.  O'Dowd  said,  laying  down  the  book, 

"I  say  come,  Amelia,"  the  civilian  went  on;  "never  nund 
what  she  says ;  why  are  we  to  stop  here  and  be  butchered  by  the 
Frenchmen  i " 

"You  forij-et  the  — th,  my  boy,"  siud  the  little  Stubble,  the 
wounded  hero,  from  his  bed — "and— and  you  won't  leave  me,  will 
you,  Mre.  O'Dowd  I " 

"  No,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  she,  gomg  up  and  kissing  the  boy. 
"  No  harm  shall  come  to  yuu  while  /  stand  by.  I  don't  budge  till 
I  get  the  word  from  Mick.  A  pretty  figure  I'd  be,  wouldn't  I, 
stuck  behind  that  chap  on  a  pillion?" 

This  ima(;e  caused  the  young  patient  to  buist  out  laughing  in 
his  bed,  and  even  made  Amelia  ainile.  "I  don't  ask  her,"  Joe 
shouted  out  —  "I  don't  ask  that  —  that  Irishwoman,  but  you, 
Amelia  ;  once  for  all,  will  you  come  J " 

"  Without  my  Imshand,  Joseph  1 "  Amelia  said,  with  a  look  of 
wonder,  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  Major's  wife.  Jos'a  patience  was 
exhausted. 

"  Good-bye,  then,"  he  suid,  shaking  his  fut  in  a  rage,  and  slam- 
ming the  door  by  which  he  retreated.  And  tliis  time  he  really  gave 
his  order  for  march :  and  momited  in  tbe  courtyard.  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
heard  the  clattering  hoofe  of  the  horses  as  tliey  issued  from  the  gate ; 
and  looking  on,  made  many  scornful  remarks  on  poor  Joseph  as  he 
rode  down  the  street  with  Isidor  after  him  in  tlie  laceil  cap.  The 
horses,  which  had  not  been  exercised  for  some  days,  were  lively,  and 
sprang  about  the  street.  Jos,  a  clumsy  and  timid  horseman,  did 
not  look  to  advantage  in  the  saddle.  "  Look  at  him,  Amelia  dear, 
driving  into  tlie  parlour  window.  Such  a  bull  in  a  china-sliop  /  never 
saw."  And  presently  the  pair  of  riders  disappeared  at  a  canter  down 
the  street  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghent  road,  Mrs.  O'Dowd 
pursuing  them  with  a  fire  of  sarcasm  so  long  as  they  were  in  sight. 

All  that  day  from  morning  until  past  sunset,  the  cannon  never 
ceased  to  roar.  It  was  dark  when  the  cannonading  stopped  all  of 
a  sudden. 
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All  of  us  have  read  of  what  occurred  during  that  interval.  The 
tale  ia  in  every  Englishmun'a  moutli ;  ami  you  and  I,  who  were 
children  when  the  great  Imttle  was  won  and  lost,  are  uever  tired  of 
bearing  and  recounting  the  history  of  that  famous  attion.  Its 
remembrance  rankles  still  in  the  bosoma  of  miltione  of  the  country- 
men of  those  brave  men  who  lost  the  day.  They  pant  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  that  humiliation  ;  and  if  a  contest,  ending 
in  a  victory  on  their  part,  should  ensue,  elating  them  in  tlieir  tiuTi, 
ftud  leaving  its  cursed  legacy  of  hatre<I  and  rage  behind  to  us,  there 
IB  no  end  to  the  so-called  glory  and  shame,  and  to  the  altematiouB 
of  BucceseM  and  unsuccessful  murder,  in  which  two  high-spirited 
nations  might  engage.  Centuries  hence,  we  Frenchmen  and  EngliBli- 
men  might  be  boosting  and  kitting  esteli  other  stitl,  carrying  out 
bravely  the  Devil's  code  of  honour. 

All  our  friends  took  their  share  and  fought  like  men  in  the  great 
field.  All  day  long,  whilst  ttie  women  were  praying  ten  miles 
away,  the  lines  of  the  dauntless  English  infantry  were  receiving  and 
repelling  the  furioiis  eiiarges  of  the  French  horsemen.  Gune  which 
were  heard  at  Brussels  were  |)Ioughing  up  their  ranks,  and  comrades 
felling,  and  the  resohitc  survivors  closing  in.  Towards  evening, 
the  attack  of  the  Frcneh,  rcpeatwl  and  resisted  so  bravely,  slackened 
in  its  fury.  They  had  otlier  foes  besides  the  British  to  engage,  or 
were  preparing  for  a  final  onset.  It  came  at  last :  the  columns  of 
the  Imperial  Guanl  mitreheil  up  the  hill  of  Saint  Jean,  at  length 
and  at  once  to  sweep  the  English  from  the  height  which  they  had 
maintained  all  day,  and  spite  of  all :  unscared  by  the  thunder  of  the 
artillery,  which  hurled  death  from  the  English  line — the  dark  rolling 
column  pressed  on  and  up  the  hill.  It  seemed  almost  to  crest  the 
eminence,  when  it  began  to  wave  and  falter.  Then  it  stopped,  still 
lacing  the  shot.  Tiien  at  last  tlie  English  ti'ooiis  niBhc<l  Irom  the 
post  from  which  no  enemy  had  been  able  to  dislodge  them,  and  the 
Guard  turned  and  Heil. 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  Bnissels— the  pursuit  roIle<l  miles 
away.  Darkness  came  down  on  the  field  and  eity  i  and  Amelia 
was  praying  for  George,  who  was  lying  on  his  ihce,  dead,  with  a 
bullet  through  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 


THE  kind  reader  must  please  to  remember — while  the  army  is 
marching  from  Flanders,  and,  after  ita  heroic  actiouB  there,  is 
advancing  to  take  the  fortifications  on  the  frontiers  of  France, 
prcvioua  to  an  occu{iatiun  of  that  country, — that  there  are  a  number 
of  pcrgonBhvingpcAceiibly  in  England  who  hare  to  do  with  the  history 
at  present  in  hand,  anil  nitist  eiime  in  for  their  share  of  the  chroaicle. 
During  the  time  of  these  buttles  and  dangers,  old  Miaa  Crawley  was 
living  at  Brighton,  verj-  moderately  moved  by  the  great  events  that 
were  going  on.  The  great  events  rendered  the  newspapers  rather 
interesting,  to  be  sure,  and  Brigga  read  out  the  CUzette,  in  which 
Rawdon  Orawley'e  gallantry  was  mentioned  with  honour,  and  his  pro- 
motion was  presently  reoonled. 

"  What  a  pity  that  young  man  has  taken  such  an  irretrievable 
8t«p  in  the  world  ! "  his  aunt  suid  ;  "  with  his  rank  and  distinction  he 
might  have  married  a  brewer's  daughter  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
—like  Mii«  Grains ;  or  have  lookeil  to  ally  himgelf  with  the  best 
families  in  England.  He  would  have  hud  my  money  some  day  or 
other ;  or  his  children  would— for  I'm  not  in  a  hurry  to  go.  Miss 
Briggs,  although  you  may  be  in  a  luirry  to  be  rid  of  me ;  and  instead 
of  that,  he  is  a  dooineil  (lUHper,  with  a  dancing-girl  for  a  wife." 

"  Will  my  dear  Miss  Crawley  not  cast  an  eye  of  compassion  upon 
the  heroic  soldier,  whose  name  is  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  his  country's 
glory  I "  said  Mies  Briggs,  who  was  greatly  excited  by  the  Waterloo 
proceeilings,  and  loved  s[>eaking  romantically  when  there  was  an 
occasion.  "  Has  not  the  Captain  —or  the  Colonel  as  I  may  now 
style  him— done  deeds  which  make  the  name  of  Crawley  illustrious  1 " 

"  Brigga,  you  are  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Ciuwley  :  "  Colonel  Crawley 
has  dniggcd  the  name  of  Crawley  through  the  mud.  Miss  Biigga. 
Marry  a  drawing-master's  daughter,  indeed  !— marry  a  daTiui  de  tom- 
pagnie — for  she  was  no  better,  Briggs ;  no,  slic  was  just  wliat  you 
are — only  younger,  and  a  great  deal  prettier  and  cleverer.  Were  you 
an  accomplice  of  tliat  abandoned  wretch,  I  wonder,  of  whose  vile  arts 
lie  became  a  victim,  and  of  whom  you  used  to  be  such  an  admirer  I 
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Tee,  I  dare  say  you  were  an  accomplice.  But  you  will  find  yourself 
diBai)point«i  in  my  will,  I  can  tell  you  :  and  you  will  liave  the  good- 
ness to  write  to  Mr.  Waxy,  and  say  that  I  desire  to  see  him  imme- 
diately." Miss  Crawley  was  now  in  the  habit  of  writiug  to  Mr. 
Waxy  her  solicitor  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  for  her  arrange- 
ments respecting  her  property  were  all  revoked,  and  her  perplexity 
waa  great  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  her  money. 

The  spinster  had,  however,  rallied  considerably ;  as  was  prove<l 
by  the  inereaaefl  vigour  and  frequency  of  her  sansiHina  upon  Miss 
Briggs,  all  which  attacks  the  poor  companion  bore  with  meeknesa,  witJi 
cowardice,  with  a  resignation  that  was  half  generous  and  half  hypo- 
critical—with the  slavish  submission,  in  a  wonl,  tliat  women  of  her 
disposition  and  station  are  compelled  to  show.  Who  has  not  seen 
how  women  bully  women  t  What  tortures  hare  men  to  endure,  com- 
parable to  those  daily  repeate<l  shafts  of  scorn  and  cruelty  with  which 
poor  women  are  riddled  by  the  tyrants  of  their  sex  1  Poor  victims  ! 
But  we  arc  starting  from  our  pro]X)sition,  wtiich  is,  tliat  Miss  Crawley 
was  always  particularly  annoyiuy  and  savage  when  she  was  rallying 
from  illness — as  they  say  wounds  tingle  most  when  they  are  about 

While  thus  approacjiing,  as  all  hoi>ed,  to  convalescence,  Mies 
Briggs  was  the  only  victim  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  invalid; 
yet  Miss  Crawley's  relatives  afar  off  did  not  forget  their  beloved  kins- 
woman, and  by  a  number  of  tokens,  presents,  and  kind  affectionate 
messages,  strove  to  kccj)  themselves  alive  in  her  recollection. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  mention  her  nephew,  Rawdon  Crawley. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  famous  light  of  Waterloo,  and  afler  the 
Gazette  hatl  made  knowi  to  her  the  promotion  and  gallantry  of  that 
distinguished  officer,  the  Dieppe  packet  brought  over  to  Miss  Crawley 
at  Brighton,  a  box  containing  presents,  and  a  dutifiU  letter,  from  the 
Colonel  her  nephew.  In  the  box  were  a  pair  of  French  epaulets,  a 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  hilt  of  a  sword — relies  from 
the  field  of  battle :  and  the  letter  described  with  a  good  deal  of 
humour  how  the  latter  belonged  to  a  commanding-officer  of  the 
GuanI,  who  having  sworn  tliut  "the  Guard  died,  but  never  sur- 
rendered," was  taken  prisoner  the  next  minute  by  a  private  soldier, 
who  broke  the  Frenchman's  sword  with  the  butt  of  his  musket, 
when  Bawdon  made  himself  master  of  the  shattered  weapon.  As  for 
the  cross  and  epaulets,  they  came  from  a  Colonel  of  French  cavalry, 
who  had  fallen  imder  the  aide-de-camp's  arm  in  the  battle :  and 
Rawdon  Crawley  did  not  know  what  better  to  do  with  the  spoils 
than  to  send  them  to  his  kindest  and  most  affectionate  old  friend. 
Should  he  continue  to  write  to  her  from  Paris,  whither  the  army 
was  marching  1     He  might  be  able  to  give  ber  interesting  news 
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from  that  capital,  and  of  some  of  Hies  Cmriey's  old  fn«idB  of  the 

einigrutiun,  to  whom  she  had  ebown  bo  much  kindneeB  dming  thm 

distress. 

Tlie  spinster  caused  Briggs  to  write  back  to  the  Colonel  a  giacioBa 
and  conipliincntary  letter,  encoura^ng  him  to  contintie  his  coireepoiid- 
ence.  His  firet  letter  waa  bo  excessively  lively  and  amu»ng  that 
she  ahuiild  look  with  pleasure  for  its  succcMors. — ^"Of  coune,  I 
know,"  she  exjilained  to  Miss  Briggs,  "  that  Bawdon  cotdd  not  write 
siieb  a  good  letter  any  more  than  you  could,  my  poor  Briggs,  and 
that  it  is  that  clever  little  wretch  of  a  Rebecca,  who  dietateB  every 
wonl  to  him ;  but  that  ia  no  rcnaon  why  my  nephew  should  ncrt 
amuMc  me  :  and  so  I  wish  to  let  him  understand  that  I  am  in  hi^ 
good-liiiniour." 

I  woiiiicr  vhctlicr  she  knew  that  it  was  uot  only  Becky  who 
wrote  tlic  Icttent,  but  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  actually  took  and  sent 
home  the  trophies  — whieh  she  bouglit  for  a  few  francs,  from  one  of 
the  innumerable  peiUars  who  immediately  began  to  deal  in  relics  of 
the  war.  The  novelist,  who  knows  everything,  knows  this  also. 
Be  thin,  liowcver,  as  it  may.  Miss  Crawley's  gradoua  reply  greatly 
eneoura^'od  our  young  friends,  Bawdon  and  his  lady,  who  hopeil  for 
the  best  fn)m  their  aunt's  eridently  pacified  humour :  and  tliey  took 
care  to  entertain  her  witji  many  delightful  letters  from  Paris,  whither, 
as  Rawdiin  said,  they  had  tlie  good  luck  to  go  in  the  track  of  the 
conquering'  army. 

To  tlie  Recti)r'B  hidy,  who  went  off  to  tend  her  husband's  broken 
collar-l>i)nc  at  the  Rectory  at  Queen's  Crawley,  the  spinster's  com- 
muniaitions  were  by  no  means  so  gmcious.  Mrs.  Bute,  that  brisk, 
mona^ng,  lively,  i]ii{)crioua  woman,  had  committeil  the  most  fatal 
of  all  errors  with  regiinl  to  her  sister-in-law.  She  had  not  merely 
op]>res«eil  her  and  her  houschold^she  had  bored  Miss  Crawley;  and 
if  jKXjr  MiH»  Briggs  hnil  been  a  woman  of  any  spirit,  she  might  have 
been  inndc  Imppy  by  tlic  conniiission  which  her  principal  gave  her  to 
write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Bute  Crawley,  saying  that  Miss  Crawley's 
health  was  greatly  improveil  since  Ttlrs.  Bute  had  left  her,  and 
begging  the  latter  on  no  account  to  put  herself  to  trouble,  or  quit 
her  family  for  Miss  Crawley's  sake.  This  triumph  over  a  lady  who 
hail  been  very  haughty  ami  cruel  in  her  behaviour  to  Miss  Briggs, 
would  have  rejoiced  most  women  ;  but  the  truth  is,  Briggs  was  a 
woman  of  no  sjiirit  at  all,  and  the  moment  her  enemy  was  discom- 
fit»l,  she  began  to  feel  compassion  in  her  iavour. 

"  How  silly  I  was,"  Mrs.  Bute  thought,  and  witli  reason,  "  ever 
to  hint  that  I  was  coming,  as  I  did,  in  tJiat  foolish  letter  when  we 
sent  Miss  Crawley  the  guinea-fowls.  I  ought  to  have  gone  without 
a  word  to  tlie  poor  dear  doting  old  creature,  and  token  her  out  of  the 
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Mods  of  that  nicn;  Briggs,  and  that  harpy  of  a/emme  ih  chamtm. 
>h  !  Bute,  Bute,  why  did  you  break  your  collar-bone  1 " 

Why,  indeed  1  We  have  Been  how  Mre.  Bute,  having  the  game 
n  her  hands,  had  really  played  her  cards  too  well.  Siic  had  ruled 
irer  MifM  Crawley's  honeehold  utterly  and  completely,  to  be  ntterfy 
■nd  completely  routed  when  a  fiivourabJe  opportunity  for  rebellion 
■me.  She  and  her  household,  however,  considered  that  she  had 
nen  the  victim  of  horrible  scltifihness  and  treason,  and  that  her 
■crificee  in  Hiss  Crawley's  belialf  had  met  with  the  most  eavago 
ngratitude.  liawdon's  promotion,  and  the  honourable  mention 
Dade  of  hia  name  in  the  Gazette,  tilled  this  good  Christian  lady  also 
fith  alarm.  Would  his  aunt  relent  towards  him  now  that  he  was 
I  Lieutenant'Colonel  and  a  C.B,I  and  would  that  oilions  Rebecca 
nee  more  get  into  favour  J  The  Rector's  wife  wrote  a  sermon  for 
Mr  husband  about  the  vanity  of  military  glory  and  the  prosperity 
4  the  wicked,  which  the  worthy  parson  reail  in  his  best  voice  and 
rithout  imderstanding  one  syllable  of  it.  He  had  Pitt  Crawley  for 
oe  of  his  auditors — Pitt,  who  had  come  with  his  two  hidf-sistero 
0  church,  which  the  old  Baronet  could  now  by  no  means  be  brought 

0  frequent. 

Since  the  departure  of  Becky  Sharp,  that  old  wretch  had  given 
dmself  up  entirety  to  his  bad  coiuses,  to  the  greut  scanilal  of  the 
cranty  and  the  mute  horror  of  hia  son.  The  ribbons  in  Miss 
JoiTocks's  cap  became  more  splendid  than  ever.  The  polite 
■milies  fled  the  hall  and  its  owner  in  terror.  Sir  Pitt  went  about 
ippliog  at  his  tenants'  houses ;  and  drank  rum-and-watcr  with  the 
Jumers  at  Mudbury  and  the  neighbouring  places  on  market-days. 
le  drove  the  family  coach -nnd-fonr  to  Southampton  with  Miss 
lorrocks  inside :  and  the  county  people  expected,  every  week,  as 
lis  son  did  in  Epeechless  agony,  that  hia  marriage  with  her  would 
<a  announced  in  the  provincial  pajier.  It  was  indeed  a.  rude 
lorthen  for  Mr.  Crawley  to  bear.  Hie  eloquence  was  palsied  at 
he  missionary  meetings,  an<l  other  religious  assemblies  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood,  where  he  had  lieeu  in  the  habit  of  presiding,  and  of 
peaking  for  hours ;  for  he  felt,  when  he  rose,  that  the  audience 
aid,  "  That  is  the  son  of  the  old  reprobate  Sir  Pitt,  who  is  very 
.kely  drinking  at  the  public-house  at  this  very  moment."  And 
nee  when  he  wa*  speaking  of  the  benighted  condition  of  the  king 
f  Timbuctoo,  and  the  number  of  his  wives  who  were  likewise  in 
arkness,  some  gijwy  miscreant  from  the  crowd  asked,  "  How  many 

1  there  at  Queen's  Crawley,  Young  Squarctoes?"  to  the  surprise  of 
he  platform,  and  the  niin  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech.  And  the  two 
anghtera  of  the  house  of  Queen's  Crawley  would  have  been  allowed 
J  nm  utterly  wild  (for  Sir  Pitt  swore  that  no  governess  should 
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ever  enter  into  his  doore  again),  had  not  Mr.  Crawley,  by  thnateo- 
ing  the  old  gentleman,  forced  Uie  latter  to  aend  them  to  achcM^ 

MeanwRile,  as  we  have  said,  whaterer  indiTidtud  di^tnni 
there  nii<^lit  lie  between  them  all,  Mms  Ciawley's  dear  nephews  and 
Diecea  were  unanimoiiB  in  loving  her  and  sending  her  tokens  of 
affeetion.  Tlius  Mrs.  Bute  eent  guinea-fowls,  and  some  remarkaUj 
fine  cauUflowers,  and  a  pretty  purse  or  pin-cuahion  worked  by  her 
darling  girls,  who  begged  to  keep  a  litfle  place  in  the  recollectioD  <A 
their  dear  aunt,  while  Mr.  Pitt  sent  peaches  and  grapes  and  venisoD 
from  the  Hall.  The  Southampton  coach  used  to  carry  theoe  tokens 
of  affection  to  Miss  Crawley  at  Bri^iton :  it  used  sometimes  to 
convey  Mr.  Pitt  thither  too :  for  his  differences  with  Sir  Pitt  caused 
Mr.  Crawley  to  abiwnt  himself  a  goo<l  deal  from  home  now ;  and 
besides,  he  hail  an  attraction  at  Brighton  in  the  person  of  lAd.v 
Jane  Sheei)slianks,  whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Crawley  baa  been 
fonnerly  mentioned  in  this  history.  Her  I^yship  and  her  siston 
lired  at  Brigliton  with  their  niarama,  the  Countess  Southdown,  that 
strong-minded  woman  so  favourably  known  in  the  serious  world. 

A  few  words  ought  to  be  said  regarding  her  Ladyship  and  her 
noble  family,  who  are  bound  by  ties  of  present  and  future  relation 
ahip  to  the  house  of  Crawley.  Respecting  the  chief  of  the  South 
dou-n  family,  Clement  William,  fourth  Earl  of  Southdown,  little 
need  be  told,  except  that  Jiis  Lordship  came  into  Parliament  (w 
Loni  Wolsey)  uniler  the  auspicea  of  Mr.  Wilbertbrce,  and  for  a  time 
was  a  credit  to  his  jKilitical  sponsor,  and  decidedly  a  eerioua  young 
man.  But  words  cannot  describe  tiie  feelings  of  bis  admirable 
mother,  when  she  learned,  very  shortly  after  her  noble  husband's 
demise,  that  her  son  was  a  member  of  several  worldly  clubs,  had  lost 
largely  at  play  at  Wattier's  and  the  Cocoa-Tree ;  that  he  had  rused 
money  on  post-obits,  and  encumltered  tlie  family  estate ;  that  he 
drove  fbur-in-liand,  and  patroniseil  the  ring ;  and  that  he  actually 
had  an  opera-box,  where  he  entertained  the  most  dangerous  bachelor 
company.  Hia  name  was  only  mentioned  with  groans  in  the 
dowager's  circle. 

Tlio  Lady  Emily  was  her  brother's  senior  by  many  years ;  and 
took  considerable  rank  in  tlie  serious  world  as  author  of  some  of 
the  delightful  tracts  t>cfore  mentioned,  and  of  many  hymns  and 
spiritnal  pieces.  A  mature  spinster,  and  having  but  faint  ideas  of 
marriage,  her  love  for  the  blacks  occupieil  almost  all  her  feelings. 
It  ia  to  her,  I  believe,  we  owe  that  beantiful  poein — 

Yoiidor  in  tho  western  deep  ; 
Wlicro  tho  skies  for  ovor  smito, 
And  the  blacks  fur  ever  wenp,"  &□. 
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Slit'  lijnl  r(»n'c>p()n(l(n(r<  wirli  dcrir;!!  Lci'.rlriiM  n  in  ]]u«\  nfi.nr 
East  uikI  \\  est  India  posx-^.^ioiis  ;  ainl  ^\as  xcictl)  attarhcd  t«>  {\\v 
Reverend  Silaa  Honiblower,  who  was  tattooed  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

As  for  the  Lady  Jane,  on  whom,  as  it  has  been  said,  Mr.  Pitt 
Crawley's  affection  had  been  placed,  she  was  gentle,  blushing,  silent, 
and  timid.  In  spite  of  his  falling  away,  she  wept  for  her  brother, 
and  was  quite  ashamed  of  loving  him  still.  Even  yet  she  used  to 
send  him  little  hurried  smuggled  notes,  and  pop  them  into  the  post 
in  private.  The  one  dreadful  secret  which  weighed  upon  her  life 
was,  that  she  and  the  old  housekeeper  had  been  to  pay  Southdown 
a  finidve  visit  at  his  chambers  in  the  Albany ;  and  found  him—  0 
the  naughty  dear  abandoned  wret<;h  ! — smoking  a  cigar  with  a  bottle 
of  cura^oa  before  him.  She  admired  her  sister,  she  adored  her 
mother,  she  thought  Mr.  Crawley  the  most  delightful  and  accom- 
plished of  men,  after  Southdown,  that  fallen  angel :  and  her  mamma 
and  sister,  who  were  ladies  of  the  most  superior  sort,  managed 
everything  for  her,  and  regarded  her  with  that  amiable  pity,  of 
which  your  really  superior  woman  always  has  such  a  share  to  give 
away.  Her  mamma  onlered  her  dresses,  her  books,  her  boimets, 
and  her  ideas  for  her.  She  was  made  to  take  iK)ny-riding,  or  piano- 
exercise,  or  any  other  sort  of  bodily  medicament,  according  as  my 
Lady  Southdown  saw  meet :  and  her  Ladyship  would  have  kept  her 
daughter  in  pinafores  up  to  her  present  age  of  six-and- twenty,  but 
that  they  were  thrown  off  when  Lady  Jane  was  presented  to  Queen 
Charlotte. 

When  these  ladies  first  came  to  their  house  at  Brighton,  it  was 
to  them  alone  that  Mr.  Crawley  paid  his  personal  visits,  contenting 
himself  by  leaving  a  can!  at  his  aunt's  house,  and  making  a  modest 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Bowls  or  his  assistant  footman,  with  respect  to  the 
health  of  the  invalid.  When  he  met  Miss  Briggs  coming  home 
fixjm  the  library  with  a  cargo  of  novels  under  her  ami,  Mr.  Crawley 
blushed  in  a  manner  quite  unusual  to  him,  as  he  stcpjied  forward 
and  shook  Miss  Crawley's  (Companion  by  the  hand.  He  introduced 
Miss  Briggs  to  the  lady  witli  whom  he  happened  to  be  walking, 
the  Lady  Jane  Sheepshanks,  saying,  "Lady  Jane,  permit  me  to 
introduce  to  you  my  aunt's  kindest  friend  and  most  affectionate 
companion.  Miss  Briggs,  whom  you  know  under  another  title,  as 
authoress  of  the  delightful  *  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,'  of  Avhich  you  are 
so  fond."  Lady  Jane  blushed  too  as  she  held  out  a  kind  little 
hand  to  Miss  Briggs,  and  said  sometlung  very  civil  and  incoherent 
about  mamma,  and  proposing  to  call  on  Miss  Crawley,  and  being 
glad  to  be  made  known  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Mr.  Crawley  ; 
and  with  soft  dovelike  eyes  saluted  Miss  Briggs  as  they  separated, 
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wiiile  Pitt  Crawley  treated  her  to  a  profound  courtly  bow,  buAx 
he  had  used  to  H.H.  the  Ducheas  of  Pumpernickel,  when  he  *» 
attach^  at  that  court. 

The  artful  iliplomatist  anil  diBciple  of  tlie  MaclimveUian  Binkk! 
It  was  he  who  had  given  Lady  Jane  that  ropy  of  poor  Briggs's  e»dj 
poema,  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen  at  Queen's  Crawley,  with 
a.  dedication  from  the  poetess  to  hie  father's  late  wife ;  and  he  brou^t 
the  vohime  with  him  to  Brighton,  reading  it  in  the  Southampton 
coach,  and  marking  it  with  his  own  pencil,  before  he  preeented  it  to 
the  iceutle  Lady  Jane. 

It  was  he,  too,  who  laid  before  Lady  Southdown  the  great  advan 
taijea  which  might  occw  from  an  intimacy  between  her  femily  and 
Mies  Crawley — advantages  both  worldly  and  spiritual,  he  said :  for 
Miss  Crawley  was  now  quite  alone ;  the  monstrous  dissipation  and 
alliance  of  his  brother  lEawdon  had  estranged  her  affections  from  that 
repriilKitc  young  man  ;  the  greedy  tyranny  and  avarice  of  Mis.  Bute 
Crawley  had  caused  the  old  lady  to  revolt  against  the  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions of  ttiat  part  of  the  &mily  ;  and  though  he  himself  had  held 
otr  all  his  life  from  cultivating  Misa  Crawley's  friendship,  with  per- 
haps an  improper  pride,  he  thought  now  that  every  becoming  means 
should  be  taken,  both  to  save  her  soul  from  perdition,  and  to  secure 
her  fortune  to  himself  as  the  head  of  the  house  of  Crawley. 

The  strong-mindeil  Lady  Southdown  quit«  agreed  in  both  propaeals 
of  her  son-in-law,  and  was  for  converting  Miss  Crawley  off-hand.  At 
her  own  home,  both  at  Southdown  and  at  Trotteimore  Castle,  thia 
tall  an<l  awful  missionary  of  the  truth  rode  about  the  country  in  her 
barouche  with  outriders,  lauiicheil  packets  of  tracts  among  tJie  cot- 
tagers and  tenants,  and  would  order  Gaflcr  Jones  to  be  converted,  as 
she  woulil  order  Goody  Hicka  to  take  a  James's  powder,  without 
appeal,  reaiatancc,  or  benefit  of  clergy.  My  Lonl  Southdown,  her 
late  liusband,  an  epileptic  and  Bimple-mindcd  nobleman,  was  in  the 
habit  of  ajiprovingof  everjthingwhieh  his  Matilda  did  and  thought. 
So  tliat  whatever  changes  her  own  belief  might  undergo  (and  it 
accommodated  itself  to  a  prodigious  variety  of  opinion,  taken  from  all 
sorts  of  doctors  among  the  Dissenters),  she  had  not  the  least  serople 
in  onlering  all  lier  tenants  and  inferiors  to  follow  and  believe  after 
her.  Tlius  whether  alie  received  the  Reverend  Saunders  McNitre, 
the  Scotch  divine  ;  or  the  Reverend  Luke  Waters,  the  mild  Wesleyon  ; 
or  the  Reverend  Giles  Jowls,  the  illuminated  Cobbler,  who  dubbed 
himself  Reverend  as  Najjoleim  crowned  himself  Emperor— the  house- 
hold, children,  tenantry  of  my  Laily  Southdown  were  expected  to  go 
down  on  their  knees  witli  her  Ladyship,  and  say  Amen  to  the  prayers 
of  either  Doctor.  During  these  exercises  i)ld  Southdown,  on  account 
of  his  invalid  condition,  was  allowed  to  sit  in  his  own  room,  and  have 
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negus,  and  the  paper  read  to  him.  Lady  Jane  was  the  old  Earl's 
bvourite  daughter,  and  tended  him  and  loved  him  sincerely  ;  as 
for  Lady  Emily,  the  authoress  of  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Finddey 
Common,"  her  denunciations  of  tiiture  punishment  (at  this  period, 
for  her  opinions  modilicd  afterwards)  were  so  tfwtul  that  tlicy  used 
to  frighten  the  timid  old  gentleman  her  father,  and  the  physicians 
declared    his  fits    always  occurred   after  one  of   her   Ladyship's 


"  I  will  certainly  call,"  said  Lady  Southdown  then,  in  reply  to 
the  exhortation  of  her  daughter's 7 jr^/endu,  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley — "  Who 
is  Miss  Crawley's  medical  man  1 " 

Mr.  Crawley  mentioneil  the  name  of  Mr.  Creamer. 

"  A  most  dangerous  and  ignorant  practitioner,  my  dear  Pitt.  I 
have  providentially  been  the  means  of  removing  him  from  several 
houses  :  though  in  one  or  two  instances  I  did  not  arrive  in  time.  I 
could  not  save  poor  dear  General  Glanders,  who  was  dying  under  the 
hands  of  that  ignorant  man— dying.  He  rallied  a  httle  under  the 
Fodgers'  pills  wjiich  I  administered  to  him ;  but  alas !  it  was  too 
late.  His  death  was  delightful,  however ;  and  his  change  was  only 
for  the  better;  Creamer,  my  dear  Pitt,  must  leave  your  aunt." 

Pitt  expresse<l  his  perfect  acquiescence.  He,  too,  had  been 
carried  along  by  the  energy  of  his  noble  kinswoman,  and  future 
mother-in-law.  He  hail  been  made  to  accept  Saunders  McNitre, 
Luke  Waters,  Giles  Jowls,  Poilgeni'  Pills,  itodgers'  Pills,  Pokey's 
Elixir,  every  one  of  her  Ladyship's  remedies  spiritual  or  temporal. 
He  never  left  her  house  witliout  carrying  respectfully  away  with 
him  piles  of  her  qimck  theology  aud  meilieine.  Oh,  my  dear  brethren 
and  fellow-sojonmcrs  in  Vanity  Fair,  which  among  you  does  not 
know  and  sufier  under  such  benevolent  despots  I  It  is  id  vain  you 
say  to  them,  "  Dear  Madam,  I  took  Podgers'  specific  at  your  orders 
last  year,  and  believe  in  it.  Why,  why  am  I  to  recant  and  accept 
the  Rodgera'  articles  now?"  There  is  no  help  for  it;  the  faithful 
proselytiser,  if  she  cannot  convince  by  argument,  bursts  into  tears, 
and  the  recusant  finils  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  taking 
down  tjie  bolus,  and  saying,  "  Well,  well,  Rodgers'  be  it." 

"  And  as  for  her  spiritual  state,"  continued  the  lady,  "  that  of 
course  must  be  looked  to  immediately ;  with  Creamer  about  her, 
she  may  go  off  any  day ;  and  in  wliat  a  condition,  my  dear  Pitt,  iu 
what  a  dreadful  condition  !  I  will  send  the  Reverend  Mr.  Irons  to 
her  instantly.  Jane,  write  a  Une  to  the  Reverend  Bartliolomew 
Irons,  in  the  thinl  person,  and  say  that  I  desire  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  this  evening  at  tea  at  lialf-past  six.  He  is  an  awakening 
man ;  he  ought  to  see  Miss  Crawley  before  she  rests  thla  night 
And  Emily,  my  love,  get  ready  a  packet  of  books  for  Miss  Crawley. 
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Put  up '  A  Voice  from  the  Flames,' '  A  Tnunpet-waniing  to  Jericho,' 
nnd  the  '  Fleehpots  Broken  ;  or,  the  Converted  Cannibal.' " 

"  And  the  '  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Commou,'  mamma,"  Biid 
Lwly  Emily.     "  It  ia  as  well  to  begin  soothingly  at  firat," 

"Stop,  my  dear  ladies,"  said  Pitt,  the  diplomfttist.  "With 
every  deference  to  tlie  opinion  of  my  beloved  and  respected  Imij 
Southdown,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  rniadvisablB  to  commence  so 
early  upon  serious  topii*  with  Miaa  Crawley.  Remember  her 
delicate  condition,  and  how  little,  how  very  little  accustomed  she 
haa  hitherto  been  to  considerations  connected  with  her  immortal 
welfiire." 

"  Can  we  then  begin  too  early,  Pitt  1 "  said  Lady  Emily,  risiiig 
with  six  little  books  already  in  her  hand. 

"  If  you  begin  abniptly,  you  will  frighten  her  altogether.  I 
know  ray  airat'a  worldly  nature  so  well  aa  to  be  sure  that  any 
abrupt  attempt  at  conversion  will  be  the  very  woret  means  that  can 
be  employed  for  the  welfare  of  that  unfortunate  lady.  You  will 
only  friijhten  and  annoy  lier.  She  will  very  likely  fling  the  books 
away,  and  refuse  all  actpiaintance  with  the  givers." 

"  Yon  are  aa  worldly  as  Misa  Crawley,  Pitt,"  said  Lady  Emily, 
tossing  out  of  the  room,  her  books  in  her  hand. 

"  And  I  neeil  nut  tell  you,  my  dear  Lmly  Southilown,"  Rtt 
continued,  in  a  low  voice,  and  without  heeding  tlie  iutemiption, 
"  how  fatal  a  little  want  of  gentlenesa  and  caution  may  be  to  any 
hopes  whieh  wc  may  entertain  with  reganl  to  tlie  worldly  poasrs- 
sions  of  my  aunt.  Remember  she  has  seventy  thousand  pounds ; 
tliiuk  of  Iier  age,  and  her  higlily  nervotis  and  delicate  condition;  I 
know  that  she  has  destroyed  the  will  which  was  mtuie  in  my 
brother's  (Colonel  Crawley's)  favour :  it  ia  by  aoothtng  that  wounded 
spirit  that  we  must  lead  it  into  the  right  path,  and  not  by  fri^ten- 
ing  it ;  and  so  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that— that " 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  Lwly  Soutlidown  remarked.  "Jane, 
my  love,  you  need  not  send  that  note  to  Mr.  Irone.  If  her  health 
ia  such  that  discussions  fiitiguc  her,  we  will  wait  her  amendment 
I  will  call  upon  Misa  Crawley  to-morrow." 

"  And  if  I  might  suggest,  my  sweet  ludy,"  Pitt  said  in  a  bland 
tone,  "it  would  be  as  well  not  to  take  our  precious  Emily,  who  ia 
too  enthueiaatic ;  l>nt  rather  that  you  should  be  accompanied  by  our 
sweet  and  dear  Lady  Jane." 

"  Most  certainly,  Emily  wonld  ruin  everything,"  Loily  South- 
down said  ;  and  tliia  time  agreed  to  forego  her  usual  practice,  which 
waa,  ns  we  have  said,  before  the  bore  down  personally  upon  any 
individual  whom  ahe  proposed  to  subjugate,  to  fire  in  a  i|uant)ty  of 
tracta  upon  the  menaced  party  (as  a  charge  of  the  French  waa 
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always  preceded  by  a  furiouB  cannonade).  Lady  Southdown,  we 
say,  for  the  soke  of  the  invalid's  health,  or  for  the  sake  of  her 
soul's  ultimate  welfore,  or  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  agreed  to 
temporise. 

The  next  day,  the  great  Southdown  female  fiunily  carriage,  with 
the  Earl's  coronet  and  the  lozenge  (upon  whitli  the  three  laniba 
trottaot  argent  upon  the  field  vert  of  the  Southdowns,  were  quar- 
tered with  sable  on  a  bend  or,  three  snuff-mulla  gules,  the  cognisance 
of  the  house  of  Binkie),  drove  up  in  state  to  Miss  Crawley's  door, 
and  the  tall  serious  foottnau  handed  in  to  Mr.  Bowls  her  Ladyship's 
cards  for  Miss  Crawley,  and  one  likewise  for  Miss  Briggs.  By  way 
tit  compromise,  Lady  Emily  sent  in  a  packet  in  the  evening  for  the 
latter  lady,  containing  copies  of  the  "  Washerwoman,"  and  other 
mild  and  fevourite  tracts  for  Miss  B.'s  own  perusal ;  and  a  few 
for  the  servants'  hall,  vii. :  "  Crumbs  from  the  Pantry,"  "  The 
Frying  Pan  and  the  Fire,"  and  "The  Livery  of  Sin,"  of  a  much 
stronger  kind. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 
J.tMES  CR.IWLEY'S  PIPE  IS  PUT  OUT 

THE  amiable  behaviour  of  Mr.  Cmwley,  mod  Lady  Jane's  kind 
reception  of  her,  highly  flattered  Miss  Brigga,  who  was 
enabled  to  epcak  a  good  word  for  the  latter,  after  the  tarda 
of  the  Suuthdown  family  had  been  presented  to  Miaa  Cniwley.  A 
Coimto^i^'i)  cani  left  personally  too  for  her,  Brigga,  was  not  a  little 
pleanin;^  to  the  poor  fiicDdless  companion.  "  What  could  I^j 
Southilown  mean  by  leaving  a  card  upon  yott,  I  wonder,  iiiat 
Bri<^  ? "  said  the  republican  Miaa  Cmwley ;  upon  which  the  com- 
panion meekly  aaid  "  that  she  hoped  there  could  be  no  hann  in  » 
laily  of  rank  taking  notice  of  a  poor  gentlewoman,"  and  she  put 
away  this  can]  in  her  workbox  amongst  her  most  cherished  peisonal 
treasures.  Furthennore,  Miss  Brigga  explained  how  she  had  met 
Mr.  Crawley  walking  with  his  cousin  and  long-affianced  bride  the 
day  before  :  and  slie  ti>ld  how  kind  and  gentle-looking  the  lady  was, 
and  what  a  plain,  nut  to  say  common,  dress  she  had,  all  the  articles 
of  wliich,  from  the  boimet  down  to  the  boots,  she  described  and 
estipn^tted  with  female  accuracy. 

SItsa  Crawley  alloweil  Bri^-s  to  prattle  on  without  intranipting 
her  too  much.  As  she  got  well,  slie  was  pining  for  society.  Mr. 
Creamer,  her  medical  man,  would  not  hear  of  her  rctiirmng  to  her 
old  haitnta  and  dissipation  in  London.  The  old  spinster  was  too 
glaii  to  find  any  companionsihip  at  Brighton,  and  not  only  were  the 
canl.i  acknowledged  the  very  next  ilay,  but  Pitt  Crawley  was 
gnu-ioimly  invited  to  come  ami  see  his  aunt.  He  came,  bringing 
with  him  Lady  Southdown  and  her  daughter.  The  dowager  did 
not  say  a  woni  alx>ut  the  state  of  Miss  Crawley's  soul ;  but  talked 
with  much  discretion  about  the  weather :  about  the  war  and  the 
downfall  of  the  monster  Bonaparte ;  and  above  all,  about  doctors, 
(piacks,  and  the  particular  merits  of  Dr.  Podgers,  whom  she  tlien 
patron  iaeil. 

During  their  interview  Pitt  Cmwley  made  a  great  stroke,  and 
one  which  showed  that,  hod  his  diidomatic  career  not  been  blighted 
by  eariy  neglect,  he  might  luive  risen  to  a  high  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion.    When  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Southdown  fell  foul  of  the 
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( '"i-i'MTi  iijtstart,  ;is  tlir  iiislijon  was  in  tlmsc  days,  and  showed  that 
\u-  was  a  lut'iister  staimd  ^^ith  (•\crv  coiicrivahli'  crinic,  a  ((.ward 
and  a  tyrant  not  fit  to  live,  one  wliuse  fall  waa  pi*edicted,  &c.,  Pitt 
Crawley  suddenly  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  the  man  of 
Destiny.  He  described  the  First  Consul  as  he  saw  him  at  Paris  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens ;  when  he,  Pitt  Crawley,  had  the  gratification 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Fox,  a  states- 
man whom,  however  much  he  might  differ  with  him,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  admire  fervently — a  statesman  who  had  always  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  And  he  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  indignation  of  the  faithless  conduct  of  the 
allies  towards  this  dethroned  monarch,  who,  after  giving  himself 
generously  up  to  their  mercy,  was  cousigne^l  to  an  ignoble  and  cruel 
banishment,  while  a  bigoted  Popish  rabble  was  tyrannising  over 
France  in  his  stead. 

This  orthodox  horror  of  Ronush  superstition  saved  Pitt  Crawley 
in  Lady  Southdown's  opinion,  whilst  his  admiration  for  Fox  and 
Napoleon  raised  him  immeasurably  in  Miss  Crawley's  eyes.  Her 
friendship  with  that  defunct  British  statesman  was  mentioned  when 
we  first  introduced  her  in  this  history.  A  true  Whig,  Miss  Crawley 
had  been  in  opposition  all  through  the  war,  and  though,  to  be  sure, 
the  downfall  of  the  Emperor  did  not  very  much  agitate  the  old  lady, 
or  his  ill-treatment  tend  to  shorten  her  life  or  natural  rest,  yet  Pitt 
spoke  to  her  heart  when  he  lauded  both  her  idols;  and  by  that 
single  speech  made  immense  progress  in  her  favour. 

"  And  what  do  you  think,  my  dear  ] "  Miss  Crawley  said  to  the 
young  lady,  for  whom  she  had  taken  a  liking  at  first  sight,  as  she 
always  did  for  pretty  and  modest  young  people ;  though  it  must  be 
owned  her  affections  cooled  as  rapidly  as  they  rose. 

Lady  Jane  blushed  very  much,  and  said  "that  she  did  not 
understand  poHtics,  which  she  left  to  wiser  heads  than  hers ;  but 
though  mamma  was,  no  doubt,  correct,  Mr.  Crawley  had  spoken 
beautifully."  And  when  the  ladies  were  retiring  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  visit.  Miss  Crawley  hoped  "  Lady  Southdown  would  be  so 
kind  as  to  eend  her  Lady  Jane  sometimes,  if  she  coidd  be  spared 
to  come  down  and  console  a  i)oor  sick  lonely  old  woman."  This 
promise  was  graciously  accorded,  and  they  separated  upon  great 
terms  of  amity. 

"Don*t  let  Lady  Southdown  come  again,  Pitt,"  said  the  old 
lady.  "  She  is  stupid  and  pompous,  like  all  your  mother's  family, 
whom  I  never  could  endiu*e.  But  bring  that  nice  good-natured  litlie 
Jane  as  often  as  ever  you  please."  Pitt  promised  that  he  would  do 
so.  He  did  not  tell  the  Countess  of  Southdown  what  opinion  his 
aunt  had  formed  of  her  Ladyship,  who,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
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that  she  had  made  a  most  delightM  and  miyestic  impreemon  on 
Ubs  Crawley. 

And  BO,  Qothing  loth  to  comfort  a  sick  lady,  and  pmhape  not 
sorry  in  her  heart  to  be  freed  now  uid  again  from  the  dreary  spout- 
ing of  the  KeTeren<l  Bartholomew  Irons,  and  the  serious  toadies 
who  gathered  round  tlie  footstool  of  the  pompous  Count^as,  iter 
mamma,  I^y  Jane  became  a  [K^tty  constant  nsitor  to  Uias 
Crawley,  atvompanied  her  in  her  drivea,  and  stdaced  many  of  her 
evenings.  She  was  so  natunvll;  good  and  soft,  that  even  Firkin 
was  not  jealous  of  her ;  and  the  gentle  Briggs  thought  her  friend 
wtm  leas  cruel  to  her,  when  kind  Lady  Jane  was  by.  Towards  her 
Ladyship  Miss  Crawley's  manners  were  charming.  The  old  Hpinster 
told  her  a  thousand  anecdotes  about  her  youth,  talking  to  her  in  a 
very  different  strain  from  that  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  converse  with  the  goiUeas  little  Rebecca ;  for  there  was  tliat  in 
I/uly  Jane's  innocence  which  rendered  light  talking  impertineace 
before  her,  and  Miss  Crawley  was  too  much  of  a  gentlewMnan  to 
offenil  such  purity.  The  young  lady  herself  had  acTcr  received 
kinilness  except  frum  this  old  spinster,  and  her  brother  and  &ther : 
and  she  repiud  Miss  Crawley's  ett^odment  by  artJeee  sweetness  and 
frienJaliip. 

In  tlie  autumn  evenings  (when  Rebecca  was  flaunting  at  Puis, 
the  giiyest  among  the  gay  conquerors  there,  and  our  Amelia,  our  dear 
wounde^l  Amelia,  ah  !  where  was  shet)  I^ly  Jane  would  be  sitting 
in  Misa  Crawley's  drawing-room  singing  sweetly  to  her,  in  the  twi- 
liglit,  her  little  simple  songs  and  hymns,  while  the  sun  was  setting 
and  the  sea  was  rooring  on  the  beach.  The  old  spinster  used  to 
wake  up  when  these  ditties  ceased,  and  ask  for  more.  Aa  for  Briggs, 
anil  the  quantity  of  teats  of  happiness  which  she  now  shed  as  she 
pretended  to  knit,  and  looked  out  at  the  splendid  ocean  darkling 
before  the  windows,  anil  the  lamps  of  heaven  beginning  more  brightly 
to  shine — who,  I  say,  can  measure  the  happiness  and  sensibility 
of  Bri^sT 

Pitt  meanwhile  in  the  dining-room,  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  Cora 
Laws  or  a  Missionary  Register  by  his  side,  took  that  kind  of  recrea- 
tion which  suits  rontantic  and  unromantic  men  after  <linner.  He 
sipped  Madeira:  built  castles  in  the  air:  thought  himself  a  fine 
fellow  :  felt  himself  much  more  in  love  with  Jane  than  he  had  been 
any  time  these  seven  years,  during  which  their  luiuon  had  lasted 
without  the  sliglttest  impatience  on  Pitt's  part — and  slept  a  good 
deal.  When  the  time  for  cofl'ee  came,  Mr.  Bowls  used  to  enter  in  a 
noisy  manner,  and  summon  Squire  Pitt,  who  would  be  fotmd  in  the 
dark  very  busy  with  his  pamphlet. 

"  I  wish,  my  lore,  I  could  get  somebody  to  play  piquet  with  me," 
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Hias  Crawley  8^d  one  night  vhen  thia  functionary  made  hb  appear- 
ance with  the  candles  and  the  coffee.  "  Poor  Briggs  can  no  more 
play  tlian  an  owl,  she  is  so  stupid  "  (the  spinster  always  twik  an 
opportunity  of  abusing  Briggs  before  the  aervants);  "and  I  think  I 
ehonld  sleep  better  if  I  had  my  game." 

At  this  Lady  Jane  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her  little  ears,  and 
down  to  the  ends  of  her  pretty  tinciers ;  and  when  Mr.  Bowls  had 
quitted  the  room  and  the  door  was  quite  shut,  she  said  : 

"  Miaa  Crawley,  I  can  play  a  Httle,  I  used  to — to  play  a  little 
with  poor  dear  papa." 

"  Come  and  kiss  me.  Come  and  kiss  me  this  instant,  you  dear 
good  little  soul,"  cried  Miaa  Crawley  in  an  ecstnay  :  and  in  this 
picturesque  and  friendly  occupation  Mr.  Pitt  found  the  old  lady  and 
the  young  one,  when  lie  came  upstiiis  with  his  pamphlet  in  his  hand. 
How  she  did  blush  all  the  evening,  that  poor  Lady  Jane  ! 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Pitt  Crawley's  artifices  escaped 
the  attention  of  his  dear  relations  at  the  Rectory  at  Queen's  Crawley. 
Hampshire  and  Sussex  lie  very  close  together,  and  Mrs.  Bute  had 
friends  in  the  latter  county  who  took  care  to  infonn  her  of  all,  and 
a  great  deal  more  than  all,  that  passed  at  Miss  Crawley's  house  at 
Brighton.  Pitt  was  there  more  an<l  more.  He  did  not  come  for 
months  together  to  the  Hall,  where  his  abomimible  old  father  aban- 
doned himself  completely  to  rum-and- water,  a!Ml  the  odious  society 
of  the  Horrocka  family.  Pitt's  success  rendered  the  Ket^tof's  family 
fiuious,  and  Mrs.  Bute  regretted  more  (though  she  confessed  less) 
than  ever  her  monstrous  fault  in  so  insulting  Miss  BriggE,  an<l  in 
being  so  haughty  and  [Kirsimonious  to  Bowls  and  Firkin,  that  she 
had  not  a  single  ])crson  left  in  Miss  Crawley's  household  to  give  her 
information  of  what  took  place  there.  "  It  was  all  Bute's  collar- 
bone," she  pereisted  in  saying  ;  "  if  tliat  hail  not  broke,  I  never  would 
have  left  her.  I  am  a  martyr  to  duty  and  to  your  odious  unclerical 
habit  of  hunting,  Bute." 

"  Hunting ;  nonsense  !  It  was  you  that  frightened  her,  Barbara," 
the  divine  interjxracd.  "  You're  a  clever  woman,  but  you've  got  a 
devil  of  a  tamper;  antl  you're  a  screw  with  your  money,  Barbara." 

"You'd  liave  been  scrcfl'cd  in  gaol,  Biite,  if  I  had  not  kept  your 
money." 

"  I  know  I  would,  my  dear,"  said  the  Rector  good-naturedly. 
"  You  are  a  clever  woman,  but  you  manage  too  well,  you  know  : " 
and  the  pious  man  cousolcd  liimaclf  with  a  big  glass  of  port. 

"What  the  dcitce  can  she  find  in  that  spooney  of  a  Pitt  Crawleyl" 
he  continued.  "  The  fellow  has  not  pluck  enough  to  say  Bo  to  a 
gooae.     I  remcDibcr  when  Rawdon,  who  t«  a  man,  and  be  hanged 
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to  him,  used  to  flog  him  rouDd  the  stables  u  if  he  was  a 
whipping-top:  and  Ktt  would  go  howhng  h<Hne  to  his  ma — ha, 
ha :  Wh7,  either  of  my  boys  would  ^hop  him  with  one  hand. 
Jim  says  he's  remembered  at  Oxford  as  '  Uias  Crawley '  still — th« 
spooney." 

"  I  say,  Ba^bA^^"  his  reverence  continued,  after  a  pause. 

"What?"  said  Barbara,  who  was  biting  her  nuls,  and  drum- 
ming the  tabic 

"  1  aay,  why  not  send  Jim  over  to  Brighton  to  see  if  he  can  do 
anything  with  the  oM  liuly.  He's  very  near  getting  his  decree,  you 
know.  He's  only  been  plucked  twice — so  was  I — but  he's  bad  the 
advanta,^  of  Oxford  and  a  university  education.  He  knows  some 
of  ttie  best  chaps  there.     He  pulls  stroke  in  the  Boniiace  boat 

He's  a  haiiilsome  feller,     D it,  ma'am,  let's  put  him  on  the  old 

womsD,  hey ;  and  tell  him  to  thrash  Pitt  if  he  says  anythink. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  '. " 

"Jim  might  go  ilown  and  see  her,  certainly,"  the  housewife 
said ;  ailding  with  a  sigh,  "  If  we  could  but  get  one  of  the  girls 
into  the  house ;  but  she  coidd  never  endure  them,  because  they  are 
nut  pretty  ! "  Those  unfortunate  and  well-educat«d  women  made 
themaelvea  heaj^l  from  the  neighbouriiig  drawing-room,  where  they 
were  thrumming  away,  with  hanl  fingers,  an  elaborate  miisic-piece 
ou  the  pianoforte,  as  their  motticr  spoke ;  and  indeed,  they  were  at 
music,  or  at  backboanl,  or  at  geography,  or  at  history,  the  whole 
day  long.  But  what  avail  all  these  accompUshments,  in  Vanity 
Fitir,  to  girls  who  are  short,  poor,  plain,  and  have  a  bad  complexion? 
Mrs.  Bute  could  tliiuk  of  nobody  but  the  Curate  to  take  one  of 
them  otf  her  haiKls ;  and  Jim  coming  in  from  the  stable  at  tliia 
minute,  tlirowgh  the  parlour  window,  with  a  short  pipe  stui-k  in  his 
oil-skin  cap,  he  and  his  father  fell  to  talking  about  odds  on  the  St. 
Leger,  and  the  colloquy  between  the  Rector  and  his  wife  ended. 

Mrs.  Bute  did  not  augur  much  good  to  the  cause  from  the  send- 
ing of  lier  son  James  as  an  amhassailor,  and  saw  him  depart  in  rather 
a  despairing  mood.  Nor  did  the  young  fellow  himself,  when  told 
what  his  misaion  was  to  be,  exi>cct  much  pleasure  or  benefit  from 
it ;  but  he  was  consoled  by  tlie  thought  that  possiUy  the  old  lady 
woulil  give  him  some  handsome  remembrance  of  her,  which  would 
pay  a  few  of  his  most  pressing  bills  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  Oxford  term,  and  so  took  his  place  by  the  coach  from 
Soutliampton,  and  was  safely  iandeil  at  Brighton  on  the  same 
evening,  with  his  portmanteau,  his  favourite  bulldog  Towzer,  and 
an  immense  basket  of  farm  and  garden  produce,  from  tlie  ilear 
Rectory  folks  to  the  dear  Miss  Crawley.  Considering  it  was  too 
late  to  disturb  the  invalid  lady  on  tlie  first  night  of  bis  arrival,  he 
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put  up  at  an  inn,  and  did  not  wait  upon  Miaa  Crawley  until  a  lat« 
hour  in  the  noon  of  next  day. 

James  Crawley,  when  his  aunt  had  last  beheld  him,  was  a  gawky 
lad,  at  that  uncomfortable  age  when  the  voice  varies  between  an 
unearthly  treble  and  a  preternatural  bass ;  when  the  &ce  not  un- 
commonly blooms  out  with  appearances  for  which  Kowlanil's  Kalydor 
is  aaid  to  act  as  a  cure  ;  when  boys  are  seen  to  shave  furtively  with 
their  sistere'  scisBora,  and  the  sight  of  other  young  women  jiroducea 
intolemble  sensations  of  terror  in  them  ;  when  the  great  hands  and 
ankles  protrude  a  long  way  from  garments  which  have  grown  too 
tight  for  them ;  when  their  presence  after  dinner  is  at  once  frightful 
to  the  ladies,  who  are  whispering  in  the  twilight  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  inexpressibly  odious  to  the  gentlemen  over  the  mahogany, 
who  are  restrained  from  freedom  of  intercoiu'se  and  delightfiil  inter- 
change of  wit  by  the  presence  of  that  gawky  innocence ;  when,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  glass,  papa  says,  "Jack,  my  boy,  go 
out  and  see  if  the  evening  holds  up,"  and  the  youth,  wilhng  to  be 
free,  yet  hurt  at  not  being  yet  a  man,  quits  the  incomplete  banquet. 
James,  then  a  hobbadehoy,  was  now  liecome  a  young  man,  having 
had  the  benefits  of  a  university  education,  ami  acquired  the  inesti- 
mable polish  which  is  gained  by  living  in  a  fast  set  at  a  small 
coUege,  and  contracting  debts,  and  being  rusticated,  and  being 
plucked- 

He  was  a  handsome  lad,  however,  when  he  came  to  present 
himself  to  his  aunt  at  Brighton,  and  good  looks  were  always  a  title 
to  the  fickle  old  lady's  fiivonr.  Nor  did  his  blushes  and  awkward- 
ness take  away  from  it :  she  was  jileased  with  these  healthy  tokens 
of  the  young  gentleman's  ingenuousness. 

He  said  "  he  had  come  down  for  a  couple  of  days  to  see  a  man 
of  his  college,  and — and  to  jmy  my  respecis  to  you,  Ha'am,  and  iny 
father's  and  mother's,  who  hojie  you  are  well." 

Pitt  was  in  the  mom  with  Miss  Crawley  when  the  lad  was 
announced,  anil  looked  very  blank  when  his  name  was  mentioned. 
The  old  lady  had  plenty  of  humour,  and  enjoyed  her  correct  nephew's 
perplexity.  She  askeil  after  all  the  people  at  the  Rectory  with 
great  interest :  am)  said  she  was  thinking  of  paying  them  a  visit. 
She  praised  the  hul  to  his  face,  and  said  he  was  well-grown  and 
very  much  improveil,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  his  sisters  had  not 
■ome  of  his  good  looks ;  and  finding,  on  inquiry,  that  lie  had  taken 
np  his  quarters  at  an  hotel,  would  not  hear  of  his  stop{iing  there, 
hut  ba<le  Mr.  Bowls  send  for  Mr.  James  Crawley's  things  instantly  ; 
"and  hark  ye.  Bowls,"  she  added,  with  great  graciousnese,  "you 
will  have  the  goodness  to  jwy  Mr.  James's  bill." 

She  flung  Pitt  a  look  of  arch  triumph,  which  caused  that  dipio- 
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matist  almost  to  choke  with  eovy.  Much  as  he  had  ingratiated 
hinuelf  with  his  aunt,  she  had  never  yet  invited  him  to  stay  under 
her  roof,  and  here  was  a  young  whipper-snapper,  who  at  first  wght 
was  mode  welcome  tliere. 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  Bowls,  advancing  with  a  pro- 
found bow ;  "  what  'otel,  sir,  shall  Thomas  fetch  the  luggage 
ftomT' 

"  Ob,  dam,"  said  young  James,  starting  up,  aa  if  in  some  alarm, 
"  I'll  go." 

"  What !  "  said  Miss  Crawley. 

"  Tlie  Tom  Cribb'a  Arms,"  said  James,  blushing  deeply. 

MiBB  Crawley  buret  out  laughing  at  this  title.  Mr.  Bowls  gave 
one  abrupt  giiffaw,  as  a  confidential  servant  of  the  &mily,  but 
choked  tlic  rest  of  the  volley ;  the  diplomatist  only  smiled. 

"  1 — I  didn't  know  any  better,"  said  James,  looking  down. 
"  I've  never  been  here  before  ;  it  was  the  coachman  told  me."  The 
young  story-teller !  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  Southampton  coach, 
.  the  day  previous,  James  Crawley  had  met  the  Tutbury  Pet,  who 
was  coming  to  Brighton  to  make  a  match  with  the  Kottingdean 
Fibber ;  and  enchant«<l  by  the  Pet's  conversation,  had  passed  the 
evening  in  company  with  that  scientific  man  and  his  friends,  at  the 
inn  in  question. 

"I  —  I'd  best  go  and  settle  the  score,"  James  continued. 
"  Couhln't  think  of  asking  you.  Ma'am,"  he  added  generously. 

This  delicacy  mode  his  aunt  huigh  the  more. 

"  Go  and  settle  the  bill,  Bowls,"  she  said,  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand,  "and  bring  it  to  me." 

Poor  lady,  she  di<I  not  know  what  she  hod  done !  "  There— 
there's  a  little  davfi,"  said  James,  looking  frighttidly  guilty.  "  I'd 
best  go  for  him.     He  bites  footmen's  calves." 

All  the  party  criol  out  with  laughing  at  this  description ;  even 
Briggs  and  Lady  June,  who  was  sitting  mute  during  the  interview 
between  Miss  Crawley  and  her  nephew :  and  Bowls,  without  a  wend 
quitted  the  room. 

Still,  by  way  of  punishing  her  elder  nephew.  Miss  Crawley 
persisted  in  being  gracious  to  the  young  Oxonian.  There  were  no 
limits  to  her  kindness  or  her  comphments  when  they  once  began. 
She  told  Pitt  he  might  come  to  dinner,  and  insisted  that  James 
shouW  accompany  her  in  her  drive,  and  panuled  him  solemnly  up 
and  down  the  cliff,  on  the  hack  seat  of  the  barouche.  During  all 
this  excursion,  she  condescended  to  say  civil  things  to  him :  she 
quoted  Italian  and  French  poetry  to  the  poor  bewildered  lad,  and 
persisteil  that  he  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  was  perfectly  sure  he  would 
gain  a  gold  medal,  and  be  a  Senior  Wrangler. 
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"Haw,  hav,"  laughed  Jamea,  encouraged  by  these  complimente ; 
"  Senior  Wrangler,  indeetl ;  that's  at  the  other  shop." 

"  What  IB  the  other  shop,  my  dear  child ) "  Bai<l  the  lady, 

"  Senior  WmnglerB  at  Cambridge,  not  Oxford,"  said  the  Bcholar, 
with  a  knowing  air ;  and  would  probably  have  been  more  confiden- 
tial, but  that  suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  cliff  in  a  tax-cart, 
drawn  by  a  bang-up  pony,  dresBed  in  white  flannel  coats,  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  liia  triends  tlie  Tutbury  Pet  and  the  Botting- 
dean  Fibber,  with  three  other  gentlemen  of  their  acquaintance,  who 
all  saluted  poor  James  there  in  the  carriage  as  he  sate.  This 
incident  <lamped  the  iugeuuous  youth's  spirits,  and  no  wonl  of  yea 
or  nay  could  he  be  induced  to  utt«r  during  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

On  his  return  he  found  his  room  prepared,  and  Ids  portmanteau 
ready,  and  might  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Bowls's  rounteuaiice, 
when  the  latter  conducted  him  to  his  apartments,  wore  a  look  of 
gravity,  wonder,  and  compassion.  But  the  thought  of  Mr.  Bowls 
did  not  enter  his  head.  He  was  deploring  the  dreadiul  predicament 
in  which  he  found  himself,  in  a  house  full  of  old  women,  jabbering 
French  and  Italian,  and  talking  })oetry  to  him.  "  Regularly  up  a 
tree,  by  jingo  !  "  exclaimed  the  modest  boy,  who  could  not  face  the 
gentlest  of  her  sex — not  even  Eriggs— when  she  began  to  talk  to 
him ;  whereas,  put  him  at  Iflley  Lock,  and  he  ooidd  out-slang  the 
boldest  bargeraaJi. 

At  dinner,  James  up[)eared  choking  in  a  white  neckcloth,  and 
had  the  honour  of  handing  my  Lady  Jane  downstairs,  while  Briggs 
and  Mr.  Omwley  followed  aflerwanis,  conducting  the  old  lady,  with 
her  apparatus  of  bundles,  and  shawls,  anil  cushions.  Half  of  Brigga's 
time  at  dinner  was  spent  in  superintending  the  invalid's  comfort,  and 
in  cutting  up  chicken  for  her  tUt  sjianiel.  James  did  not  talk  much, 
but  he  made  a  point  of  asking  all  the  hidies  to  drink  wine,  and 
accepted  Mr.  Crawley's  cliallenge,  and  consumed  the  greater  part  of 
a  buttle  of  champagne  which  Mr.  Bowls  was  onlcred  to  produce  in 
hb  honour.  The  lailies  having  withdrawn,  and  the  two  cousins  being 
left  together,  Pitt,  the  ex-diplomatiat,  became  very  commimicative 
and  friendly.  He  asked  after  James's  career  at  eoUege^what  his 
prospects  in  life  were — hoped  iicartily  he  would  get  on  ;  and,  in  a 
wonl,  WES  frank  and  amiable.  Jamea'a  tongue  unloosed  with  the 
port,  and  he  told  his  cousin  hia  Ufe,  his  i)roei)ectB,  his  debts,  his 
troubles  at  the  httle-go,  and  his  rows  with  the  proctore,  filling 
rapidly  from  the  bottles  before  him,  and  flying  from  port  to  madeira 
with  joyous  activity. 

"  The  chief  pleasure  which  my  aunt  has,"  said  Mr.  Crawley, 
filling  his  glass,  "  is  that  i)eople  should  do  as  they  like  in  her  house. 
This  is  Liberty  Hall,  James,  oiid  you  can't  do  Miae  Crawley  a 
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greater  kindness  than  to  do  as  you  please,  and  ask  for  what  jou 
will.  I  know  ;ou  hare  all  sneered  at  me  in  the  coimtiy  for  b«nj 
a.  T017.  Miss  Crawley  is  liberal  enough  to  suit  any  &ncy.  She  is  11 
Republican  in  principle,  and  despises  everything  like  rank  or  title." 

"Why  are  you  going  to  marry  an  Earl's  dau^ter?"  stud  James. 

"  My  dear  friend,  remember  it  is  not  poor  Lady  Jane's  fault  that 
she  is  well  bom,"  Pitt  replied,  with  a  courtly  air.  "She  cannot 
help  being  a  lady.     Besides,  1  am  a  Tory,  you  know." 

"  Oil,  as  for  tliat,"  said  Jim,  "  there's  nothing  like  old  blood  ;  bo, 
dammy,  nothing  like  it.  I'm  none  of  your  Radicals.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  gentleman,  dammy.  See  the  chaps  in  a  boat-race ;  look 
at  the  fellers  in  a  fight ;  ay,  look  at  a  dawg  killii^  rats, — which  is 
it  wins  ?  the  gooil-blooded  ones.  Get  some  more  port.  Bowls,  old 
boy,  whilst  I  buM  this  bottle  here.     What  was  I  a  saying  ? " 

"I  think  yuti  were  S|)eaking  of  dogs  killing  rata,"  I^tt  remaiked 
mildly,  handing  his  cousin  the  decanter  to  "  buzz." 

"  Killing  rats  was  I  ?  Well,  Pitt,  are  you  a  sporting  man  t  Do 
you  want  to  see  a  dawg  as  can  kill  a  rat  t  If  you  do,  come  down 
with  me  to  Tom  Corduroy's,  in  Castle  Street  Mews,  and  I'll  show 
you  such  a  bull-terrier  as Pooh  !  gammon,"  cried  James,  burst- 
ing out  laugliing  at  his  own  absurdity, — "i/ou  don't  care  about  a 
dawg  or  rat ;  it's  all  nonsense.  I'm  bleat  if  I  think  you  know  the 
difference  between  a  dog  and  a  duck." 

"  No  ;  by  the  way,"  Rtt  continued  with  increased  blandnees,  "  it 
was  about  blood  you  were  talking,  and  tlic  personal  advantages  which 
people  derive  from  patrician  birth.     Here's  the  fresh  bottle." 

"  Blood's  the  word,"  said  James,  gidping  the  ruby  fluid  down. 
"  Nothing  like  blood,  sir,  iu  bosses,  dawgs,  and  men.  Why,  only 
last  term,  just  before  I  was  rusticated,  that  is,  I  mean  just  before  I 
had  the  measles,  lia,  ha, — there  woa  me  and  Ringwood  of  Christ- 
church,  Bob  Ringwood,  Lord  Cini^bars'  son,  having  our  beer  at  the 
Bell  at  Blenheim,  when  the  Banbury  baij^eman  offered  to  fight  either 
of  us  for  a  bowl  of  punch.  I  couldn't.  My  arm  was  in  a  sling ; 
couldn't  even  take  the  drag  down, — a  bnite  of  a  mare  of  mine  had 
fell  with  me  only  two  days  before,  ont  with  the  Abingdon,  and  I 
thought  my  arm  was  broke.  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  finish  him,  but 
Bob  had  his  coat  off  at  once— he  stood  up  to  the  Banbur>-  man  for 
three  minutes,  and  polished  him  off  in  four  rounds  easy.  Gad,  how 
he  did  ilrop,  sir,  and  what  was  it  I     Blood,  sir,  all  blood." 

"  Yoii  don't  drink,  James,"  the  ex-attach^  continued.  "  In  my 
time  at  Oxford,  the  men  passed  roimd  the  bottle  a  little  quicker 
than  you  young  fellows  seem  to  do." 

"Come,  come,"  said  James,  putting  his  liand  to  his  nose  and 
winking  at  his  cousin  with  a  pair  of  vinous  eyes,  "  no  jokes,  old  boy ; 
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no  trying  it  od  me.  You  want  to  trot  me  out,  but  it's  no  go.  In 
vino  Veritas,  old  boy.  Mars,  Bocchue,  Apollo  virorum,  hayl  I 
vish  my  aunt  would  eend  down  some  of  this  to  the  govetnor ;  it's 
a  precious  good  tap." 

"  You  had  better  aak  her,"  Machiave!  continued,  "  or  make  the 
beet  of  your  time  now.  What  says  tlic  bard  1  '  Nunc  vino  peUit« 
curas,  Cras  ingena  it^rabimuH  jequor,' "  and  the  Bacchanalian,  quot- 
ing the  above  with  a  House  of  CominonB  air,  tossed  off  nearly  a, 
thimblefiil  of  wine  with  an  immense  flourish  of  his  glass. 

At  the  Kectory,  when  the  bottle  of  port  wine  was  opened  after 
dinner,  the  young  ladies  had  each  a  ghuis  from  a  bottle  of  currant 
wine.  Mrs.  But*  took  one  glass  of  port,  honest  James  had  a  couple 
commonly,  but  as  his  fiither  grew  very  sulky  if  he  made  fiirther  in- 
roads on  tlie  bottle,  the  gowl  lad  generally  refrained  from  trying  for 
more,  and  subsided  either  into  the  ctimiut  wine,  or  to  some  private 
gin-and-water  in  the  stables,  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  company  ot 
the  coachman  and  his  pipe.  At  Oxford,  the  quantity  of  wine  waa 
unlimited,  bnt  the  quality  was  inferior ;  but  when  quantity  and 
quality  united  as  at  his  aunt's  house,  James  showeil  that  he  could 
appreciate  them  indee<l ;  and  hardly  needed  any  of  hie  cousin's  en- 
couragement in  draining  off  the  second  bottle  siipplied  by  Mr.  Bowls. 

When  the  time  for  coffee  came,  however,  and  for  a  return  to  the 
ladies,  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe,  the  yoimg  gentleman's  agreeable 
frankness  left  him,  and  he  relapsed  into  his  usual  surly  tinii<lity ; 
contenting  himself  by  saying  yes  and  no,  by  scowling  at  Lady  Jajie, 
and  by  upsetting  one  cup  of  coffee  during  the  evening. 

If  lie  did  not  sjwak  he  yawned  in  a  pitiable  manner,  and  bis 
presence  threw  a  damp  ujion  the  modest  procee<lingB  of  the  evening, 
for  Miss  Crawley  and  Laily  Jane  at  thetr  piquet,  and  Miss  Brigga 
at  her  work,  felt  tliat  his  eyes  were  wildly  fixed  on  them,  and  were 
nneasy  umler  that  mauillin  took. 

"  He  seems  a  very  silent,  awkward,  bashftd  lad,"  said  Miss 
Crawley  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

"  He  is  more  communicative  in  men's  society  than  with  ladies," 
Machiavel  drily  replied  :  perhaps  rather  disappointed  that  the  ]M>rt 
wine  had  not  made  Jim  speak  more. 

He  had  spent  the  early  part  of  the  next  morning  in  writing  home 
to  his  mother  a  most  flourishing  account  of  his  reception  by  Miss 
Crawley.  But,  ah  !  he  little  knew  what  evils  the  day  was  bringing 
for  him,  and  how  short  his  reign  of  favour  was  destined  to  be.  A 
circumstance  which  Jim  had  forgotten — a  trivial  but  fatal  cireum- 
stance — had  taken  place  at  the  Crihb's  Arms  on  the  night  before 
he  had  come  to  his  aunt's  house.  It  was  no  other  than  this — Jim, 
who  was  always  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  when  in  his  cups 
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especially  hospitable,  had  in  the  course  of  the  night  insted  the  Tut- 
bury  champion  and  the  Rottingdeau  man,  and  their  fiiemb,  twice  or 
thrice  to  the  retreshment  of  gin-and-vater — 80  that  do  lees  than 
eighteen  glasses  of  that  fluid  at  eightpence  per  ^asa  were  charged  in 
Mr.  Janies  Crawley's  bill.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  eightpencee,  but 
the  quantity  of  gin,  which  tuld  fatally  against  poor  James's  charado', 
when  his  aunt's  butler,  Mr.  Bowls,  went  down  at  his  mistress's  re- 
quest tu  {»y  the  young  gentleman's  bill  The  landlord,  fearing  lest 
the  occouut  should  be  rcfuse^laltogether.swore  solemnly  that  the  young 
gent  had  consumed  peraoually  every  fhrthing's  worth  of  the  liquor: 
and  Bowls  paid  the  bill  finally,  and  showed  it  on  his  return  home  to 
Mis.  Firkin,  who  was  shocked  at  the  fiigbtfiil  prodigality  of  gin  ;  and 
took  the  bill  to  Miss  Briggs  as  accountant-general ;  who  thought  it 
her  duty  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  her  principal,  Miss  Crawley. 

Had  he  drunk  a  dozen  bottleb  of  claret,  the  old  spinster  could 
have  pardoned  him.  Mr.  Fo.ic  and  Mr.  Sheridan  drank  claret 
Gentlemen  drank  claret.  But  eighteen  glasses  of  gin  consumed 
among  biixere  in  an  ignoble  pot-house — it  was  an  mlious  crime  and 
not  t(i  be  {lardoned  reiulily.  Everything  went  against  the  lad :  he 
came  home  i«rfumed  from  the  stables,  whither  he  had  been  to  pay  hia 
dog  Towzcr  a  visit — and  whence  he  was  going  to  take  his  friend  out 
for  an  airing,  when  he  met  Miss  Crawley  and  her  wbeezy  Blenheim 
spaniel,  which  Towzer  would  liave  eaten  up  had  not  the  Bieniieim 
fled  Biiuetiling  to  the  protection  of  Miss  Briggs,  while  the  atrocious 
master  of  the  bulldog  stoixl  laughing  at  the  horrible  persecution. 

This  day  too  the  tuducky  boy's  modesty  had  likewise  forsaken 
him.  He  was  lively  and  facetious  at  dinner.  During  the  repast 
he  levelled  one  or  two  jijkes  against  Pitt  Crawley :  he  drank  as 
much  wine  as  upon  the  previous  ilay ;  and  going  quite  unsuspici- 
ously to  the  drawing-room,  bcyan  to  entertain  the  kdies  there  with 
some  choice  Oxford  stories.  He  described  the  different  pugilistic 
quahtiea  of  Uolyneux  and  Dutch  Sam,  offered  playfidly  to  give  Lady 
Jane  the  odds  upon  the  Tutbury  Pet  against  the  Rottingdeaa  man, 
or  take  tliem,  as  her  Ladyship  chose  :  and  crowned  the  pleasantry 
by  proposing  to  back  himself  against  his  cousin  Pitt  Crawley,  either 
with  or  without  the  glovea.  "And  tliat's  a  fiiir  offer,  my  buck," 
he  said,  with  a  loud  laugh,  slapping  Pitt  on  the  shoulder,  "  and  my 
fiithcr  told  me  to  make  it  too,  and  hell  go  halves  in  tlie  bet,  ha, 
ha ! "  So  saying,  the  engaging  youth  noihled  knowingly  at  poor 
Miss  Briggs,  and  pointed  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  Pitt  Crawley 
in  a  jtvular  and  exulting  manner. 

Pitt  was  not  pleased  altogether  perhaps,  but  still  not  unhappy 
in  the  main.  Poor  Jim  luul  his  laugh  out :  and  sta^^red  across  the 
room  with  his  aunt's  candle,  when  the  old  lady  moved  to  retire,  and 
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offered  to  salute  her  with  the  blanUert  t«psy  amile :  and  he  took  his  own 
leave  and  went  upetaire  to  liia  bedroom  perfectly  satisfied  with  him- 
self, tiwl  with  8  pleased  notioD  that  his  aunt's  money  would  be  lelt 
to  him  in  preference  to  his  father  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Once  up  in  the  bedroom,  one  would  have  thought  he  could  not 
make  matters  worse ;  and  yet  this  unlucky  boy  did.  The  moon 
was  shiniog  very  pleasantly  out  on  the  sea,  and  Jim,  attracted  to 
the  window  by  tlie  romantic  appearance  of  the  ocean  and  the  heavens, 
thought  he  would  further  eryoy  them  while  sraoking.  Kobody  would 
smell  the  tobacco,  he  thought,  if  he  cunningly  opened  the  window 
and  kept  his  heail  aixl  pipe  in  the  fresh  air.  This  he  did  :  but 
being  in  on  excited  state,  jioor  Jim  had  for^tt«n  tliat  his  door  was 
open  all  tliis  time,  so  that  the  breeze  blowing  inwards  and  a  fine 
thorough  draught  being  establjslietl,  the  cloutls  of  tobacco  were 
carried  downstairs,  and  arrived  with  quite  undiminished  fragrance 
to  Miss  Crawley  and  Miss  Briggs. 

The  pipe  of  tobaa^o  finished  the  business:  and  the  Bute-Crawleys 
never  knew  how  many  thousand  pounds  it  cost  them.  Fii'kin  rushe<l 
downstairs  to  Bowls,  who  was  reading  out  the  "  Fire  and  the  Frying 
Pan  "  to  his  aide-denjamp  in  a  loud  and  gliostly  voice.  The  dreadful 
secret  was  told  to  hiin  by  Firkin  with  so  frightened  a  look,  that  for 
the  first  moment  Mr.  Bowls  and  his  young  man  thought  that  robbers 
were  in  the  house ;  the  legs  of  whom  had  probably  been  discovered 
by  the  woman  under  Miss  Crawley's  bed.  When  made  aware  of 
the  &ct,  however — to  nish  ui^taiis  at  three  steps  at  a  time — to 
enter  the  nnconscious  James's  ajmrtment,  calling  out,  "  Mr.  James," 
in  a  voice  stifled  with  alarm,  and  to  cry,  "  For  Gawd'a  sake,  sir, 
stop  that  'ere  pipe,"  was  the  work  of  a  minute  with  Mr.  Bowls. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  James,  wliat  'm-e  yon  done ! "  he  said  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  pathos,  as  he  threw  the  implement  out  of  the  window. 
"  What  'ave  you  done,  sir  !     Missis  can't  abide  'em." 

"  Missis  needn't  smoke,"  said  James  with  a  fhtntic  misplaced 
taugh,  and  thought  the  whole  matter  an  excellent  joke.  But  liis  feel- 
ings were  very  different  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Bowla'a  young  man, 
who  operated  upon  Mr.  James's  boots,  and  brought  him  his  hot  water 
to  shave  tliat  beard  which  he  was  so  anxiously  expecting,  handed  a 
note  in  to  Mr.  James,  in  beil,  in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Briggs. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  It  said,  "  Miss  Crawley  has  passed  an  exceedingly 
disturbed  night,  owing  to  the  shocking  manner  In  which  the  house 
hajB  been  jwlluted  by  tobacco  ;  Miss  Crawley  bids  me  say  she  regrets 
that  she  is  too  imwell  to  see  you  before  you  go — and  above  all  that 
she  ever  induced  you  to  remove  irom  the  alehouse,  where  she  is  sure 
you  will  be  much  more  comfortable  during  the  rest  of  your  stay  at 
Brighton." 
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And  herewith  honest  James's  career  as  a  caadidato  for  his  aonfi 
fiiTour  ended.  He  had  in  fact,  and  without  knowing  it,  done  what 
he  menaced  to  do.     He  had  fought  his  cousin  Pitt  with  the  ^otcs. 

Where  meanwhile  was  he  who  had  been  once  firet  favourite  fw 
this  rac«  for  money  1  Becky  and  Bawdon,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
come  together  after  Waterloo,  and  were  passing  the  winter  of  1815 
at  Paris  in  great  epleniloiir  and  gaiety.  Bebecca  was  a  good 
econoniiat,  and  the  price  poor  Joe  Sedley  had  paid  for  her  two  horses 
was  Id  itself  sufGdeot  to  keep  their  little  establiahment  afloat  for  s 
year,  at  the  least ;  there  was  no  ocouioD  to  turn  into  money  "  my 
pistols,  the  same  which  I  shot  Capttun  Marker,"  or  the  gold  dressing- 
case,  or  the  cloak  Uned  with  sable.  Becky  had  it  made  into  a  pelisse 
for  herself,  in  which  she  rode  in  the  Buis  dc  Boulogne  to  the  admiia- 
tton  of  all ;  and  you  should  liave  seen  the  scene  between  her  and  her 
delighted  husband,  whom  she  rejoined  aiter  the  army  hod  entered 
Cambray,  and  when  she  unsewed  heraelf,  and  let  out  of  her  drees  all 
those  wftt<;he8,  nicknacks,  bank-notes,  cheques,  and  valiL-iblcs,  which 
she  hnd  secreted  in  the  wailding,  previous  to  her  meditated  flight 
from  Brussels !  Tutlo  was  channed,  and  Rawdou  roared  with 
delightful  laughter,  and  swore  that  she  was  better  than  any  play  he 
ever  saw,  by  Jove.  And  the  way  in  which  she  jockeye<l  Joe,  and 
which  she  describe<l  with  infinite  fiin,  carried  up  bis  ilelight  to  a 
pitch  of  ijuite  insane  enthusiasm.  He  believed  in  his  wife  as  much 
as  the  French  soldieis  in  Napoleon. 

Her  success  in  Paris  was  remarkable.  All  the  French  ladies 
voted  her  cliarming.  She  spoke  their  language  admimbly.  She 
ailopt«d  at  once  tlieir  grace,  their  liveUness,  their  manner.  Her 
hiialmnd  was  stupid  certainly — all  English  are  stupid^and,  besides, 
a  dull  husband  at  Paris  is  always  a  point  in  a  lady's  Civour.  He 
was  the  heir  of  the  rich  ami  spiretwlle  Miss  Crawley,  whose  house 
had  been  open  to  so  many  of  the  French  noblesse  during  the  emigra- 
tion. They  received  the  Uolonel's  wife  in  their  own  hotels — "  Why," 
wrote  a  great  \ady  to  Mi»a  Crawley,  who  had  bought  her  lace  and 
trinkets  at  the  Duchess's  own  price,  and  given  her  many  a  dinner 
during  the  pinching  times  after  the  Revolution—"  Why  does  not  ma 
dear  Miss  come  to  her  nephew  and  niece,  and  her  attached  friends  m 
Pjria)  All  the  world  raffolei  of  the  charming  Mistress  and  her 
t!i/nf(lle  beauty.  Yes,  we  see  in  her  the  grace,  the  charm,  the  wit 
of  our  dear  friend  Miss  Crawley !  The  King  took  notlte  of  her 
ye.itenlay  at  the  Tuileries,  and  we  are  all  jealous  of  the  attention 
which  Mousieiu'  pays  her.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  spite  of  a 
certain  stupid  Miladi  Bareacres  (whose  eagle-beak  and  toque  and 
feathers  may  be  seen  peering  over  the  heads  of  all  assembUes),  when 
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Madame,  the  Duchess  of  Angoiil§me,  the  august  daughter  and 
companion  of  kings,  desired  especially  to  be  presented  to  Mrs. 
Crawley,  as  your  dear  daughter  and  proUg^e^  and  thanked  her  in 
the  name  of  France,  for  all  your  benevolence  towards  our  unfortimates 
during  their  exile !  She  is  of  all  the  societies,  of  all  the  balls — of 
the  balls — yes — of  the  dances,  no ;  and  yet  how  interesting  and 
pretty  this  fiiir  creature  looks  siurounded  by  the  homage  of  the  men, 
and  so  soon  to  be  a  mother !  To  hear  her  speak  of  you,  her  pro- 
tectress, her  mother,  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  ogi'es.  How 
she  loves  you  !  how  we  all  love  our  admirable,  our  respectable  Miss 
Crawley ! " 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  letter  of  the  Parisian  great  lady  did 
not  by  any  means  advance  Mrs.  Becky's  interest  with  her  admirable, 
her  respectable,  relative.  On  the  contrary,  the  fury  of  the  old 
spinster  was  beyond  bounds,  when  she  found  what  was  Rebecca's 
situation,  and  how  audaciously  she  had  made  use  of  Miss  Crawley's 
name,  to  get  an  entree  into  Parisian  soc:iety.  Too  much  shaken  in 
mind  and  body  to  compose  a  letter  in  the  French  language  in  reply 
to  that  of  her  correspondent,  she  dictated  to  Briggs  a  furious  answer 
in  her  own  native  tongue,  repudiating  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  alto- 
gether, and  warning  the  public  to  beware  of  her  as  a  most  artful 

and  dangerous  person.     But  as  Madame  the  Duchess  of  X had 

only  been  twenty  years  in  England,  she  <lid  not  understand  a  single 
word  of  the  language,  and  contented  herself  by  informing  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley  at  their  next  meeting,  that  she  had  received  a 
charming  letter  from  that  chhre  Mees,  and  that  it  was  full  of 
benevolent  things  for  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  began  seriously  to  have 
hopes  that  the  spinster  would  relent. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  the  gayest  and  most  admired  of  English- 
women :  and  had  a  little  European  congress  on  her  reception-night. 
Prussians  and  Cossat^ks,  Spanish  and  English — all  the  world  was 
at  Paris  during  this  famous  winter :  to  have  seen  the  stars  and 
cordons  in  Rebecca's  humble  saloon  would  have  made  all  Baker 
Street  pale  with  envy.  Famous  warriors  rode  by  her  carriage  in 
the  Bois,  or  crowded  her  modest  little  box  at  the  Opera.  Rawdon 
was  in  the  highest  spirits.  There  were  no  duns  in  Paris  as  yet : 
there  were  parties  every  day  at  Vary's  or  Beauvilliers' ;  play  was 
plentifid  and  his  luck  good.  Tufbo  perhaps  was  sulky.  Mrs.  Tufto 
had  come  over  to  Paris  at  her  own  invitation,  and  besides  this  con- 
tretemjys,  there  were  a  score  of  generals  now  roimd  Becky's  chair, 
and  she  might  take  her  choice  of  a  dozen  bouquets  when  she  went 
to  the  play.  Lady  Bareacres  and  the  chiefs  of  the  English  society, 
stupid  and  irreproachable  females,  writheil  with  anguish  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Uttle  upstart  Becky,  whose  poisoned  jokes  quivered  and 
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rankle<l  in  their  chaste  breasts.  But  she  had  all  the  men  on  h^ 
siite.  She  fought  the  women  with  indomitable  courage,  ajid  thej 
could  not  talk  scandal  in  any  tongue  but  their  own. 

So  in  fitei,  pleasures,  and  proBperity,  the  winter  of  1815-16 
passed  away  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  who  acoommodated  her' 
self  to  poUte  life  as  if  her  ancestors  had  been  people  of  fe^hion  for 
centuries  past — and  who  fn>!n  her  wit,  talent,  and  energy,  indeed 
merited  a  place  of  honour  in  Vanity  Fain  In  the  early  spring  of 
1816,  Galifinanis  Journal  contained  the  following  announcement 
in  an  interesting  comer  of  the  paper ;  "  On  the  26th  of  March— 
the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Crawley,  of  the  Life  Guards  Green 
— of  a  son  and  heir." 

This  erent  was  copied  into  the  London  papers,  out  of  which 
Miss  Briggs  read  the  statement  to  Miss  Crawley,  at  break&st,  at 
Brighton.  The  intelligence,  expected  as  it  might  have  been,  caused 
a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  Crawley  family.  The  spinster's  tage 
rose  to  its  heii;lit,  and  sending  instantly  for  Ktt,  her  nephew,  and 
fiir  the  Latly  Southdown,  from  Brunswick  Square,  she  requested  an 
immediate  celebration  of  the  marriage  which  had  been  so  long  pend- 
ing between  the  two  families.  And  she  announced  that  it  was  her 
intention  to  allow  the  young  couple  a  tlionsand  a  year  during  her 
lifetime,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bulk  of  her  property  would 
be  settled  upon  her  nephew  and  her  dear  niece.  Lady  Jane  Crawley. 
Waxy  came  down  to  mtify  the  deeds — Lord  Southdown  gave  away 
his  sister— she  was  married  by  a  Bishop,  and  not  by  the  Rev,  Bar- 
tholomew Irons — to  the  disappointment  of  the  irreguiar  prelate. 

When  tliey  wore  married,  Pitt  would  have  liked  to  take  a 
hymeneal  tour  with  his  bride,  as  became  pcoiile  of  their  condition. 
But  the  affection  of  the  old  laily  towards  Lady  Jane  had  grown  bo 
strong,  that  she  fiurly  owned  she  could  not  part  with  her  ferourite. 
Pitt  and  hia  wife  came  therefore  and  lived  with  Miss  Crawley :  and 
(greatly  te  the  annoyance  of  poor  Pitt,  who  conceived  himself  a 
most  injured  character — being  subject  to  the  hiunoure  of  his  aunt 
on  one  side,  and  of  his  mother-in-law  on  the  other)  Lady  South- 
down, from  her  ncighboiuing  house,  reigned  over  the  whole  fiunily 
^Pitt,  Lady  Jane,  Miss  Crawley,  Briggs,  Bowls,  Firkin,  and  alL 
She  pitilessly  dosed  tliem  with  lier  tracts  and  her  medicine,  she 
diamisseil  Creamer,  she  installed  Rogers,  and  soon  stripped  Miss 
Crawley  of  oven  the  semblance  of  authority.  The  poor  soul  grew  so 
timid  that  she  actually  left  off  bullying  Briggs  any  more,  and  clung 
to  her  niece,  more  fond  and  terrified  every  day.  Peace  to  thee, 
kind  and  selfish,  vain  and  generous  old  heathen  ! — We  shall  see  thee 
no  more.  Let  us  hope  tliat  La<ly  Jane  supported  her  kindly,  and 
led  her  with  gentle  band  out  of  the  busy  stnig^de  of  Vanity  Fair. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
inOOIV   AND   MOTHER 

THE  DewB  of  the  great  fights  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo 
reached  Eogland  at  tlie  same  time.  The  Gazette  firat  pub- 
lisher! tlie  result  of  the  two  buttles ;  at  which  glorious  intel- 
ligence all  England  thrilled  with  triumph  and  fear.  Particulan  then 
followed ;  and  after  the  annoiinwriient  of  the  victories  came  the  list 
of  the  wounded  and  the  slain.  Who  can  tell  the  dread  with  which 
that  catalogue  was  opened  and  read  !  Fancy,  at  every  village  and 
homestead  almost  tlirough  the  three  kingdoma,  the  great  newe 
coming  of  the  battles  in  Flanders,  and  the  feelings  of  exultation  and 
gratitude,  bereavement  and  sickening  dismay,  when  the  Jiets  of  the 
r^mental  losses  were  gone  through,  and  it  became  known  whether 
the  dear  iriend  and  relative  had  escaped  or  fallen.  Anybody  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  back  to  a  file  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  time  must,  even  now,  feel  at  second  liand  this  breathless  pause 
of  expectation.  The  lists  of  casualties  are  carried  on  from  day  to 
day  :  you  stop  in  the  midst  as  in  a  story  which  is  to  be  continued  in 
our  next.  Think  what  the  feelings  must  have  been  as  those  papers 
followed  each  other  frcsli  from  the  press ;  ami  if  such  an  interest  could 
be  felt  in  our  country,  and  about  a  battle  where  but  twenty  thousand 
of  our  people  were  engaged,  think  of  the  condition  of  Europe  for 
twenty  years  before,  where  people  were  fighting,  not  by  thousands, 
but  by  millions ;  each  one  of  whom,  as  he  struck  his  enemy,  wounded 
horribly  some  other  innocent  heart  far  away. 

The  news  which  that  fcmous  Gazette  brought  to  the  Osbomes 
gave  a  dreadful  shock  to  the  family  and  its  chief  The  girls  indulged 
unrestrained  in  their  grief  The  gloom-stricken  old  fiither  was  still 
more  borne  down  by  his  fotc  and  sorrow.  He  strove  to  think  that 
a  judgment  was  on  the  boy  for  bis  disobedience.  He  dared  not  own 
that  the  severity  of  the  sentence  Irightened  him,  and  that  its  fulfil- 
ment had  come  too  soon  upon  his  curses.  Sometimes  a  shuddering 
terror  struck  him,  as  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  doom  which 
be  had  called  down  on  his  son.  There  was  a  cliance  before  of  recon- 
dliation.  The  boy's  wife  might  have  died  ;  or  he  might  have  come 
bock  and  said,  Father,  I  have  sinned.     But  there  was  no  hope  now. 
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He  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  impaasable,  haunting  his  parent 

with  sail  eyea.  He  remembered  them  onee  before  bo  in  a  fever,  when 
every  one  thought  the  lad  was  dying,  and  he  lay  on  his  bed  speech- 
less, and  gazing  with  a  dreadful  gloom.  Good  Clod  J  how  the  fethet 
clung  to  the  doctor  then ;  and  with  what  a  sickening  (mxiety  be 
followed  him  :  what  a  weight  of  grief  was  off  his  mind  when,  ait«r 
the  criais  of  the  fever,  the  lad  recovered,  and  looked  at  his  fMita 
onco  more  with  eyes  that  recognised  him.  But  now  there  was  no 
help  or  cure,  or  chance  of  reconcilement :  above  all,  there  were  no 
humble  words  to  soothe  vanity  outraged  and  turious,  or  bring  to  it< 
natural  flow  the  poisoned,  angry  blood.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
pang  it  was  that  tore  the  proud  father's  heart  most  keenly — that  his 
son  should  have  gone  out  of  the  reach  of  his  forgiveness,  or  that  the 
apology  which  his  own  pride  expcct«d  should  have  escaped  him. 

Whatever  hia  aenaations  might  have  been,  however,  the  stem  old 
man  would  have  no  confidant.  He  never  mentioned  hia  son's  name 
to  hia  daugliters ;  but  ordered  the  elder  to  place  all  the  feraalee  of 
the  establishment  in  mourning  ;  and  desired  that  the  male  servants 
should  be  similarly  attired  in  deep  black.  All  parties  ami  enter- 
tainments, of  course,  were  to  be  put  ofT.  No  communications  were 
made  to  his  fiiture  son-in-law,  whose  marriage-day  had  been  fixed : 
but  there  was  enough  in  Mr.  Osbome'a  appearance  to  prevent  Mr. 
Bullock  from  making  any  inquiries,  or  in  any  way  pressing  forward 
that  ceremony.  He  and  the  lailies  whispered  about  it  under  their 
voices  in  the  dniwing-room  sometimes,  whither  the  father  never 
came.  He  remained  constantly  in  hia  own  stuity  ;  the  whole  front 
part  of  the  house  being  closed  until  some  time  after  the  completion 
of  tho  gcneriil  mourning. 

About  three  weeks  after  .the  18th  of  Jnne,  Mr.  Osborne's  ao- 
qiuuntance,  Sir  William  Bobbin,  called  at  Mr.  Oabome'a  house  in 
Russell  Sijiiore,  with  a  very  pale  and  agitated  face,  and  insisted 
upon  aceing  tliat  gentleman.  Ushered  into  his  room,  and  after  a 
few  wonls,  which  neither  the  speaker  nor  the  host  understood,  the 
former  producwl  from  an  enclosure  a  letter  sealeii  with  a  large  re<I 
seal.  "  My  son.  Major  Dobbin,"  the  Alderman  said,  with  some 
hesitation,  "  desjiatelied  me  a  letter  by  an  officer  of  the  — th,  who 
arrived  in  town  to-ilay.  My  son's  Icttor  contains  one  for  you, 
Osborne."  The  Alderman  placed  the  letter  on  the  tible,  and  Osborne 
stared  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  si'^nce.  His  looks  frightened 
the  ambassador,  who,  after  looking  guiltily  for  a  little  time  at  the 
grief-stricken  man,  hurried  away  without  another  word. 

The  letter  was  in  George's  welf-knonTi  bold  hamlwriting.  It  was 
that  one  which  he  hml  written  before  daybreak  on  the  1 6tli  of  June, 
and  just  before  be  took  leave  of  Amelia.     The  great  red  eeal  was 
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emUazoned  with  the  sham  coat  of  arms  which  Osborne  had  assumed 
from  the  Peerage,  with  "  Pax  in  bello "  for  a  motto ;  that  of  the 
ducal  house  with  which  the  vain  old  man  tried  to  fancy  himself 
connected  The  hand  that  signed  it  would  never  hold  pen  or  sword 
more.  The  very  seal  that  sealed  it  had  been  robbed  from  George's 
dead  body  as  it  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  father  knew  nothing 
of  this,  but  sate  and  looked  at  the  letter  in  terrified  vacancy.  He 
almost  fell  when  he  went  to  open  it. 

Have  you  ever  had  a  difierence  with  a  dear  friend  ?  How  his 
letters,  written  in  the  period  of  love  and  confidence,  sicken  and 
rebuke  you !  What  a  dreary  mourning  it  is  to  dwell  upon  those 
vehement  protests  of  dead  affection !  What  lying  epitaphs  they 
make  over  the  corpse  of  Love  !  What  dark,  cruel  comments  upon 
Life  and  Vanities !  Most  of  us  have  got  or  written  drawers  full  of 
them.  They  are  closetnskeletons  which  we  keep  and  shun.  Osborne 
trembled  long  before  the  letter  from  his  dead  son. 

The  poor  boy's  letter  did  not  say  much.  He  had  been  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  the  tenderness  which  his  heart  felt.  He  only  said, 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  he  wished  to  bid  his  father  fare- 
well, and  solemnly  to  implore  his  good  offices  for  the  wife — it  might 
be  for  the  child — whom  he  left  behind  him.  He  owned  with  con- 
trition that  his  irregularities  and  his  extravagance  had  already  wasted 
a  large  part  of  his  mother's  little  fortune.  He  thanked  his  father 
for  his  former  generous  conduct ;  and  he  promised  him,  that  if  he 
fell  on  the  field  or  survived  it,  he  would  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  name  of  George  Osborne. 

His  EngUsh  habit,  pride,  awkwardness  perhaps,  had  prevented 
him  fix)m  saying  more.  His  father  could  not  see  the  kiss  George 
had  placed  on  the  superscription  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Osborne  dropped 
it  with  the  bitterest,  deadliest  pang  of  balked  affection  and  revenge. 
His  son  was  still  beloved  and  unforgiven. 

About  two  months  afterguards,  however,  as  the  young  ladies  of 
the  femily  went  to  church  with  their  father,  they  remarked  how  he 
took  a  different  seat  from  that  which  he  usually  occupied  when  he 
chose  to  attend  divine  worship ;  and  that  from  his  cushion  opposite, 
he  looked  up  at  the  wall  over  their  heads.  Tliis  caused  the  young 
women  likewise  to  gaze  in  the  direction  towards  which  their  father's 
gloomy  eyes  pointed :  and  they  saw  an  elaborate  monument  upon 
the  wall,  where  Britannia  was  represented  weeping  over  an  urn,  and 
a  broken  sword  and  a  couchant  lion  indicated  that  the  piece  of 
sculpture  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  deceased  warrior.  The 
sculptors  of  those  days  had  stocks  of  such  funereal  emblems  in 
hand ;  as  you  may  see  still  on  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's,  which  are 
covered  with  hundreds  of  these  braggart  heathen  allegories.     There 
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was  ;i  .i>neant  -iemand  far  tfaos  .innng  the  fint  fiftca  .ran  of  the 

pnsenc  .■wmtrr. 

ami  pooipow  OMbwne  arms:  and  dw  bMcripCkai  said,  that  tk 

muuoownc  wju  -  SmitoI  t»  die  manuiT  of  Geocge  Osboiw,  Jimior, 

E«l..  kic«  1  C^ipcun  ia  Iuh  XajestrV  — tiii  legimait  at  Soot,  who  M 

oa  the  I-^di  >>E'  JtuK  L^tS.  a>a<l  i.'«  jaa,  while  fighting  for  bia 

kin^  mti  ■^•vnaj  in  the  idodovB  Tktotr  of  Waterkn.     J>Mi€t  el 

■ifr-)iitn  -fif  fir-i  pittrui  ■njri."' 

Tbi;  HiHit  >('  chat  jtofK  a^itatnl  tfa«  nore*  of  the  bbWr  m 
moL-h.  tkit  Mew  Morn  was  >.i>mp«ilcil  to  Imtv  tfae  cfaim^fa.  The  1 
ii>ii:S^^ci'>ii  mjtle  w:it  rapeetfiillT  for  thoK  soUiag  giila  clothed 
in  -Wp  bbiL-k.  in>I  pitieil  the  sKni  lAi  frlha-  tested  opposite  the 
memorul  't  the  ■l«iii  dolifiw.  -  Will  he  fiKsire  Mrs,  Getwg*  I ■"  the 
zirU  ski'i  C'>  thi^m^eWps  aa  »ii<a  as  their  eimDitioa  of  grief  was  oTtr. 
MiK-h  <i>iir<^r'«iti<>D  pMjwd  Coo  anuns  the  aoqnaintuK-es  of  the 
Ojhi^nie  tJLmilr.  vb^  knew  of  the  ruptoEe  between  the  wo  ud 
Eithi^r  ■nL:tvii  br  the  P'nner'i  miunkw,  as  to  the  efaancc  of  a  reron- 
oilutii'a  vicb  the  j<>un^'  viilow.  Their  wne  beta  amofig  the  gentle- 
men K>tli  irtHiC  Busseli  S-jiure  ami  in  the  City. 

If  the  «dter»  Lul  ms  aawxj  re-,^anling  the  poEBible  ict>ogmtioa 
of  Amelu  a«  a  iiiiiij:bcer  i>f  the  &nulT,  it  was  im-rvoBeii  [Mvaentlr, 
aoil  t<>w:uih  the  tJi}\  i>f  the  aatanut.  hj  tbnr  blbers  announcMDent 
that  he  w-.u  i^'in;  ahniibL  He  <ii>I  n<>t  saj  whither,  bat  theT  knew 
at  -.'Div  iLkt  hid  jcep«  w.xilil  be  tumeil  towanb  Belgium,  sod  were 
swA»  tkic  Oe<-ne'4  wi-Iow  wa^  jtill  in  Brt^iris.  They  bail  pretty 
aiimrate  newj  in<lee>l  i>f  t^vr  Anielia  fnwD  ladr  Dobbin  and  her 
■iaiLfhter^.  OKir  honest  (.'^tptuin  had  been  proototed  in  cMi««quence 
of  the  il«-alh  "f  the  seti>a<i  Mi^'or  of  the  Tegimenl  oo  the  field ;  and 
the  brave  O'IXitiI.  who  had  dijtin;nii$hed  hims^  greatly  here  as 
npi^o  all  ■x'cafi'Hid  where  he  kul  a  ohance  to  $how  his  cMohteaa  and 
valour,  was  a  Coli>nel  an-l  Conifunion  of  the  Bath. 

Very  many  of  the  brave  — th,  who  had  suffered  sevettly  upon 
both  iby*  of  action,  were  still  at  Bru^««Is  in  the  satiunn,  recovering 
of  their  wi>uads.  The  city  waa  %  vast  military  boepital  for  months 
after  the  ^teat  battles  :  and  a^  men  anil  officers  began  to  rally  from 
their  hurt^  the  ganlen^  and  places  of  publie  resort  swarroed  with 
mairaed  warriors,  old  and  young,  who.  Just  rescued  oat  of  dctith,  fell 
to  gambling,  and  iiaiety,  awl  love-making,  as  people  of  Vanity  Fair 
will  do.  Mr,  Osborne  fomiU  out  some  of  the  — th  eafily.  He 
knew  their  uniform  quite  well,  and  had  been  used  to  follow  all  the 
promotions  and  exchanges  in  the  regiment,  and  loved  to  talk  about 
it  and  its  oSirere  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  numb^.  On  the  day 
after  bis  arrival  at  Sntssela,  and  as  he  issued  frmn  bis  hotel,  which 
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led  tlie  park,  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  well-kaowu  fiicingB,  reposing 
»  Htone  bench  in  the  garden,  and  went  and  sate  down  trembling 
'  the  wounded  convalescent  man. 

*'  Were  you  in  Oapt^n  Oabome'e  company  1 "  he  said,  and  added, 
(er  a  pause,  "  he  was  my  eon,  sir." 

The  man  was  not  of  the  Captain's  company,  but  he  lifted  up  hie 
iwcnnded  arm  and  touched  liis  cap  sadly  and  respectfully  to  the 
Hgfod  broken -spirited  gentleman  who  questioned  him.  "The 
tK^  army  didn't  contain  a  finer  or  a  better  officer,"  the  soldier 
id.  "  The  Seigeant  of  the  Captain's  company  (Captain  Raymond 
td  it  now)  was  in  town,  tliough,  and  was  just  well  of  a  shot  in  the 
loaldeT.  Hi*  lionour  might  sec  him  if  he  liked,  who  could  tell  him 
ijthjnghe  wanted  to  know  about— about  the  — th's  actions.  But 
B  honour  had  seen  Major  Dobbin,  no  doubt,  the  brave  Captain's 
VKt  friend ;  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  was  here  too)  and  had  been 
aj  bad,  he  heard  everybody  say.  They  say  she  was  out  of  her 
iiid  like  for  six  weeks  or  more.  But  your  honoyr  knows  all  about 
ut — and  asking  your  pardon  " —  the  man  added.' 

Osborne  put  a  guinea  into  the  soldier's  hand,  and  told  him  he 
lould  have  another  if  he  would  bring  the  Sergeant  to  the  Hotel  du 
arc :  a  promise  which  very  soon  brought  tbe  desired  officer  to  Mr. 
abomt'i  presence.  And  the  first  soldier  went  away ;  and  after 
'fling  a  comrade  or  two  how  Captain  Osborne's  &ther  was  arrival, 
td  what  a  &ee-hande<l  generous  gentleman  he  was,  they  went  and 
ode  good  cheer  with  drink  and  feasting,  as  long  as  the  guineas 
Bted  which  had  come  from  the  proud  purse  of  the  mourning  old 
ther. 

In  the  Sergeant's  company,  wlio  was  also  just  convalescent, 
abcme  made  the  journey  of  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras,  a  joiuney 
hich  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were  then  taking.  He  took  the 
irgeant  with  him  in  his  carri^e,  nnd  went  through  both  fields 
!tder  his  guidance.  He  saw  the  point  of  the  road  where  the 
igiDaent  marched  into  action  on  the  16th,  and  the  slope  down  which 
ley  drove  the  French  cavalry  who  were  pressing  on  the  retreating 
elgians.  There  was  tlie  spot  where  the  noble  Captain  cut  down 
le  ^ench  officer  who  was  grappling  with  the  young  Ensign  for  the 
doniB,  the  Colour-Sergeants  having  been  shot  down.  Along  thia 
md  they  retreat«d  on  the  next  day,  and  here  was  the  bank  nt 
bich  the  regiment  bivouacked  under  the  rain  of  the  night  of  the 
rth.  Further  on  was  the  position  which  they  took  and  held 
ning  the  day,  foiming  time  after  time  to  receive  the  charge  of  the 
lemy's  horsemen  and  lying  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  bank  iiom 
le  fUrious  French  cannonaile.  And  it  was  at  thia  declivity  when 
:  evening  the  whole  English  line  received  the  order  to  advance,  as 
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the  enemy  fell  back  after  his  last  charge,  that  the  Captain,  hnmyiig  I  ^ 
and  rushing  down  the  hill  waving  his  sword,  received  a  shot  and  fell  1^ 
(leail.  "  It  vaa  Mi^or  Dobbin  who  took  back  the  CaptaJn'B  bodi 
to  BniaselB,"  the  Sergeant  swd,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  had  him  buried, 
aa  your  honour  knowa."  The  peasants  and  relic-hunters  abont  \i* 
phiee  were  screaming  round  the  pair,  as  the  soldier  told  his  BtoiT, 
offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  mementoes  of  the  fight,  croeses,  aid 
epaulets,  and  shattered  cuirasses,  and  eagles. 

Osborne  gave  a  sumptuous  reward  to  the  Sergeant  when  be 
parted  with  him,  after  having  visited  the  scenes  of  his  son's  lact 
exploits.  His  burial-place  he  had  already  seen.  Indeed,  he  liad 
driven  thither  imme<liately  after  his  arrind  at  Brussels.  Georgf's 
body  lay  in  the  pretty  burial-ground  of  Laeken,  near  the  city ;  in 
whifh  place,  having  once  visited  it  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  he  had 
lightly  exjiressed  n  wish  to  have  his  grave  made.  And  there  the 
young  otiicer  was  laid  by  his  friend,  in  the  unconsecrated  comer  of 
the  gnnlen,  separated  by  a  little  hedge  from  the  temple*  and  tower* 
and  plantations  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  under  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  dcnd  repose.  It  seemed  a  humiliation  to  old  Osborne  to 
think  that  his  son,  an  English  gentleman,  a  captain  in  the  &nioua 
British  nnny,  should  not  be  found  worthy  to  lie  in  ground  where 
mere  foreigners  were  buried.  Which  of  us  is  there  can  tell  how 
much  vanity  lurks  in  our  warmest  regard  for  others,  and  how  selfish 
our  love  in !  Old  Oabome  did  not  speculate  much  on  the  mingled 
nature  of  his  feelings,  and  how  his  instinct  and  selfishness  were 
combating  t<igetlier.  He  firmly  believeil  that  everything  he  did  was 
right,  that  he  ought  on  all  oi'c-asions  to  have  his  own  way — and  like 
the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  serpent  his  liatred  rushed  out  armed  and 
poisonous  n.iiniinst  anything  like  opjKisition.  He  was  proud  of  his 
hatred  as  of  everything  else.  Always  to  be  right,  always  to  trample 
fbrwnni,  and  never  to  doubt,  are  not  these  the  great  qualities  with 
which  dullness  takes  the  lead  in  the  world? 

As  after  the  drive  to  Waterloo,  Mr.  Oabome's  carriage  was  near- 
ing  the  gates  of  the  city  at  sunset,  they  met  another  open  barouche, 
in  which  wore  a  couple  of  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  and  by  the  side  of 
which  an  officer  was  riding.  Oabome  gave  a  start  bach,  and  the 
Sergeant,  eoateil  with  him,  cast  a  look  of  surprise  at  his  neighbour, 
as  he  touched  his  cap  to  the  ofiieer,  who  mechanically  returned  his 
salute.  It  was  Amelia,  with  the  lame  young  Ensign  by  her  side,  and 
opposite  to  her  her  faithful  friend  Mrs.  O'Dowd.  It  was  Amelia, 
but  how  changeil  from  the  fresh  and  comely  girl  Osborne  knew.  Her 
face  was  white  and  thin.  Her  pretty  brown  hair  was  jwirted  under 
a  widow's  cap — the  poor  chihl.  Her  eyes  were  fixed,  and  looking 
nowhere.    They  stared  blank  in  the  foce  of  Osborne,  as  the  carriagea 
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(T«».^>«'il  each  (.tli(T,  I'Ut  >]ic  ili'l  imt  kimw  him  ;  ]i..r  (li.l  he  rcco^nix' 
licr  until,  I'M. king  iiji,  lit'  saw  l^diliin  ridiiiLC  l»y  lirr  :  aii«l  tla-ii  hv 
knew  who  it  was.  He  hated  her.  He  did  nut  know  how  much 
until  he  saw  her  there.  When  her  carriage  had  passed  on,  he  turned 
and  stared  at  the  Sergeant,  with  a  curse  and  defiance  in  his  eye  cast 
at  his  companion,  who  could  not  help  looking  at  him — as  much  as 
to  say  "  How  dare  you  look  at  me  7  Damn  you !  I  do  hate  her. 
It  is  she  who  has  tumbled  my  hopes  and  all  my  pride  down.'' 
"  Tell  the  scoundrel  to  drive  on  quick,"  he  shouted  with  an  oath,  to 
the  lackey  on  the  box.  A  minute  afterwanls,  a  horse  came  clattering 
over  the  pavement  behind  Osborne's  carriage,  and  Dobbin  rode  up. 
His  thoughts  had  been  elsewhere  as  the  carriages  passed  each  other, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  had  ridden  some  paces  forward,  that  he 
remembered  it  was  Osborne  who  had  just  passed  him.  Then  he 
tamed  to  examine  if  the  sight  of  her  father  in-law  had  made  any  im- 
pression on  Amelia,  but  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  who  had  passed. 
Then  William,  who  daily  used  to  accompany  her  in  his  drives, 
taking  out  his  watch,  made  some  excuse  about  an  engagement  which 
he  suddenly  recollected,  and  so  rode  off.  She  did  not  remark  that 
either :  but  sate  looking  before  her,  over  the  homely  landscape  to- 
wards the  woods  in  the  distance,  by  which  Greorge  marched  away. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Osborne  !  "  cried  Dobbin,  as  he  rode  iip  and 
held  out  his  hand.  Osborne  made  no  motion  to  take  it,  but  shouted 
out  once  more  and  with  another  curse  to  his  servant  to  drive  on. 

Dobbin  laid  his  hand  on  tlie  carriage  side.  "  I  will  see  you,  sir," 
he  said.     "  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

"  From  that  woman  1 "  said  Osborne  fiercely 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  from  your  son ; "  at  wliich  Osborne 
fell  back  into  the  comer  of  his  carriage,  and  Dobbin,  allowing  it  to 
pass  on,  rode  close  beliind  it,  and  so  through  the  town  until  tliey 
reached  Mr.  Osborne's  liotel,  and  without  a  word.  There  he  followed 
Osbome  up  to  his  apartments.  George  had  often  been  in  the  rooms ; 
they  were  the  lodgings  which  the  Crawleys  liad  occupied  during  their 
stay  in  Brussels. 

"  Pray,  have  you  any  commands  for  me,  Captain  Dobbin,  or,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  should  say  Major  Dobbin,  since  better  men  than 
you  are  dead,  and  you  step  into  tlieir  shoe^  1 "  said  Mr.  Osbome,  in 
that  sarcastic  tone  which  he  sometimes  was  pleased  to  assume. 

"  Better  men  are  dead,"  Dobbin  replied.  "  I  want  to  sjKjak  to 
you  about  one." 

'^  Make  it  short,  sir,"  said  the  other  with  an  oath,  scowling  at 
his  visitor. 

'^  I  am  here  as  his  closest  friend,"  the  Major  resumed,  "  and  the 
executor  of  his  will.     He  made  it  before  he  went  into  action.     Are 
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you  awRie  how  gtnall  hie  means  are,  and  of  the  straitened  drcum- 

etances  of  his  widow  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  his  widow,  sir,"  Osborne  said.  "  Let  her  go 
back  to  her  &ther."  But  the  gentleman  whom  he  addreaeed  was 
detennined  to  remain  in  good  temper,  and  went  on  without  heeding 
the  interruption. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,  Mrs.  Osborne's  condition  ?  Her  life  and 
her  reason  almost  have  be«n  shaken  by  the  blow  which  has  &llen 
on  her.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  will  rally.  There  is  a 
chance  left  for  her,  however,  and  it  is  about  this  I  came  to  speak 
to  you.  She  will  be  a  mother  soon.  Will  you  visit  the  parent's 
offence  upon  the  child's  head  1  or  will  you  foi^ve  the  child  for  poor 
Geoi^'s  sake  1 " 

Osborne  broke  out  into  a  rhapsody  of  self-praise  and  impreca- 
tions ; — by  the  first,  c:tcuEing  himself  to  his  own  conscience  for  his 
conduct ;  by  the  second,  exaggerating  the  undutiiiilnesa  of  Geoiige. 
No  father  in  all  England  could  have  behaved  more  generously  to  a 
son,  who  liad  rebelled  a^inst  him  wickedly.  He  had  died  without 
even  so  much  as  confessing  he  was  wrong.  Let  him  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  undutifulneas  and  folly.  As  for  himself,  Mr.  Osborne, 
he  was  a  man  of  his  wonl.  He  liad  sworn  never  to  speak  to  that 
woman,  or  to  recognise  her  as  his  son's  wife.  "  And  that's  what 
you  may  tell  her,"  be  concluded  with  an  oath ;  "  and  that's  what  I 
will  stick  to  to  the  last  day  of  my  life." 

There  was  no  hojie  Irom  that  quarter  then.  Tlie  widow  must 
live  on  her  slender  pittance,  or  on  such  aid  as  Jos  could  give  her. 
"  I  might  tell  her,  and  she  would  not  heed  it,"  thought  Dobbin 
sadly :  for  the  poor  girl's  thoughts  were  not  here  at  all  since  her 
catastrophe,  and,  stupefied  under  the  pressure  of  her  sorrow,  good 
and  evil  were  alike  indifferent  to  her. 

So,  indeed,  were  even  friendship  and  kindness.  She  received 
them  both  uncomplainingly,  and  having  accepted  them,  relapsed  into 
her  grief. 

Suppose  some  twelve  months  after  the  above  conversation  took 
place  to  have  passed  in  the  life  of  our  ))oor  Amelia.  She  has  sjient 
the  first  portion  of  that  time  in  a  sorrow  so  profound  and  pitiable, 
that  we  who  have  been  watching  and  describing  some  of  the  emo- 
tions of  that  weak  and  tender  heart,  must  draw  back  in  the  presence 
of  the  cruel  grief  unrler  which  it  is  bleeding.  Tread  silently  round 
the  hapless  couch  of  the  poor  prostrate  soul.  Shut  gently  the  door 
of  the  dark  chamber  wherein  she  sufTera,  as  those  kiud  people  did 
who  nursed  her  through  the  first  months  of  her  pain,  and  never  left 
her  until  heaven  had  sent  her  consolation.     A  day  came— of  almoat 
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terrified  delight  and  wonder— when  the  poor  widowed  girl  pressed 
a  child  upoD  her  breaat — a  cliild,  with  the  eyes  of  George  who  was 
gone^a  little  boy,  aa  beautiful  as  a  cherub.  What  a  miracle  it 
was  to  hear  its  firat  cry  !  How  she  laughed  and  wept  over  it^how 
love  antl  hope,  and  prayer  woke  again  in  her  boeom  aa  the  baby 
nestleil  there.  She  was  safe.  The  doctors  who  attended  her,  and 
had  feared  for  her  life  or  for  her  bmin,  had  waited  anxiously  for 
this  crisis  before  they  could  pronounce  that  either  was  secure.  It 
was  worth  the  long  months  uf  douht  and  dread  which  the  persons 
who  had  constantly  been  with  her  had  passed,  to  see  her  eyes  once 
more  beaming  tenderiy  upon  them. 

Our  friend  Dobbin  was  one  of  them.  It  was  he  who  brought 
her  back  to  England  and  to  her  mother's  house  ;  when  Mrs.  O'Dowd, 
receiving  a  peremptory  summons  from  her  Colonel,  had  l)een  forced 
to  quit  her  patient.  To  see  Dobbin  holding  the  in&nt,  and  to  hear 
Amelia's  laugh  of  triumph  as  she  watched  him,  would  have  done 
any  man  gooil  who  had  a  sense  of  humour.  William  was  the  god- 
father of  the  child,  and  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  the  purchase  of 
cupe,  spoons,  jwip-boats,  an<l  corals  for  this  little  Christian. 

How  his  mother  nursed  him,  and  dressed  him,  and  lived  upon 
him ;  how  ^the  drove  away  nil  uiu^cs,  and  would  scarce  allow  any 
ban<l  but  her  own  to  touch  liim ;  how  she  considered  that  the 
greatest  favour  she  could  confer  upon  his  godfather,  Major  Dobbin, 
was  to  allow  the  M^jor  occasionally  to  dandle  him,  need  not  be 
told  here.  This  child  was  her  being.  Her  existence  was  a 
maternal  caress.  She  envelopc<l  the  feeble  and  unconscious  crea- 
ture with  love  and  worship.  It  was  her  life  which  the  baby  drank 
in  from  her  bosom.  Of  nights,  and  when  alone,  she  had  stealthy 
and  intense  raptiuvs  of  motherly  love,  such  as  Ooil's  marvellous 
care  has  awanled  to  the  female  instinc-t — joys  how  far  higher  and 
lower  than  reason — blind  beautifid  devotions  which  only  women's 
hearts  know.  It  was  Wilham  Dobbin's  task  to  muse  upon  these 
movements  of  Amelia's,  and  to  watch  her  heart ;  and  if  his  love 
made  him  divine  almost  all  the  feelings  which  agitated  it,  alas  !  he 
could  see  with  a  fatal  perspicuity  that  there  was  no  place  there  for 
him.  And  so,  gently,  he  bore  his  fate,  knowing  it,  and  content  to 
bear  it. 

I  suppose  Amelia's  father  and  mother  saw  through  the  intentions 
of  the  Major,  and  were  not  ill-disposed  to  encourage  him  ;  for  Dobbin 
visited  their  house  daily,  and  stayed  for  hours  with  them,  or  with 
Amelia,  or  with  the  honest  landlord,  Mr.  Clapp,  and  his  family. 
He  brought,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  presents  to  everj-botly,  and 
almost  every  day  ;  and  went  with  the  landlord's  little  girl,  who  was 
rather  a  &vourite  with  Amelia,  by  the  name  of  Major  Sugarplums. 
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He  stood  on  the  other  aide  of  the  gulf  impasBable,  haunting  his  parent 
with  sad  eyes.  He  reraembered  them  once  before  bo  in  a  fever,  when 
every  one  thought  the  loil  was  dyin^,  an<l  he  lay  on  his  bed  speech- 
leas,  and  gazing  with  a  dreadful  gloom.  Good  God  !  how  the  father 
clung  to  the  doctor  then ;  and  with  what  a  sickening  aJixiety  he 
followed  him  :  what  a  weight  of  grief  was  off  hb  mind  when,  after 
the  crisis  of  the  fever,  the  lad  recovered,  and  looked  nt  his  father 
once  more  with  eyes  tliat  recognised  him.  But  now  there  was  no 
help  or  cure,  or  chance  of  reconcilement :  above  all,  there  were  no 
bumble  words  to  soothe  vanity  outraged  and  furious,  or  bring  to  its 
Datural  flow  the  poisoned,  angry  blood.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
pang  it  was  that  tore  the  proud  father's  heart  most  keenly — that  his 
■on  should  have  gone  out  of  the  reach  of  his  foipvcnetts,  or  that  the 
apology  which  his  own  pride  expected  should  have  escaped  him. 

Whatever  his  senaationH  might  have  been,  however,  the  stem  old 
man  would  have  no  confidant.  He  never  mentioned  his  son's  name 
to  his  <laughteis  ;  but  ordered  the  elder  to  jilace  all  the  females  of 
the  establishment  in  mourning ;  and  desired  that  the  male  sorvanta 
should  be  similarly  attired  in  deep  black.  All  parties  and  enter- 
tainments, of  course,  were  to  be  put  off.  No  communieationa  were 
made  to  his  future  son-in<law,  whose  marriage-day  had  been  fixed  : 
but  there  was  enough  in  Mr.  Osborne's  appearance  to  prevent  Ur. 
Bullock  from  making  any  inquiries,  or  in  any  way  pressing  forward 
that  ceremony.  He  and  the  ladies  whispere<l  about  it  under  their 
voices  in  the  dravring-room  sometimes,  whither  the  father  never 
came.  He  remained  constantly  in  his  own  study  ;  the  whole  front 
part  of  the  house  being  closed  until  some  time  after  the  completion 
of  the  general  mourning. 

About  three  weeks  after  .the  18th  of  June,  Mr.  Osborne's  ac- 
quaintance. Sir  William  Dobbin,  calle<l  at  Mr.  Osborne's  house  in 
Russell  Square,  with  a  very  pale  and  agitated  face,  and  insiste<] 
upon  seeing  that  gentleman.  Ushered  into  his  room,  and  after  a 
few  words,  which  neither  tlie  speaker  nor  the  host  understood,  the 
former  produced  from  an  enclosure  a  tetter  sealed  with  a  large  reil 
seal.  "My  son,  Miyor  Dobbin,"  the  Alderman  said,  with  some 
hesitation,  "  despatched  me  a  letter  by  an  offi(«r  of  the  — th,  who 
arrived  in  town  to-day.  My  son's  letter  contains  one  for  you, 
Oshome."  The  Alderman  placed  the  letter  on  the  table,  and  Osborne 
stared  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in  si'once.  His  looks  frightened 
the  ambassador,  who,  after  looking  guiltily  for  a  little  time  at  the 
grief-stricken  man,  hurried  away  without  another  word. 

The  letter  was  in  George's  well-known  bold  handwriting.  It  was 
that  one  which  he  had  written  before  daybreak  on  the  ICth  nf  June, 
and  just  before  he  took  leave  of  Amelia.     The  great  red  seal  was 
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emblazoned  with  the  sham  coat  of  arms  which  Oebome  h^  asBumed 
from  the  Peerage,  with  "  Pas  in  bello "  for  a  motto ;  that  of  the 
ducal  house  with  which  the  vain  old  man  tried  to  fancy  himself 
coanected.  The  hand  that  signed  it  would  never  hold  pen  or  sword 
more.  The  very  seal  that  Beale<l  it  had  been  robbed  from  Georp's 
dead  body  as  it  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  father  knew  nothing 
of  this,  but  sate  and  looked  at  the  letter  in  terrified  vacancy.  He 
almost  fell  when  he  went  to  open  it. 

Have  you  ever  had  a  difi'erence  with  a  ilear  friend  1  How  his 
lettera,  written  in  the  period  of  love  and  confidence,  sicken  and 
rebuke  you !  What  a  dreary  mourning  it  is  to  dwell  upon  those 
vehement  protests  of  dead  affection !  What  lying  epitaphs  they 
make  over  the  corpse  of  Love  !  What  dark,  cruel  coiiimeiits  upon 
Life  and  Vanities  !  Most  of  us  have  got  or  written  drawers  full  of 
them.  They  are  closet-skeletons  which  we  keep  and  shun.  Osborne 
trembled  long  before  the  letter  from  his  dead  son. 

The  poor  boy's  letter  did  not  say  much.  He  liad  been  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  the  tenderness  whicli  his  heart  felt.  He  only  said, 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  he  wished  to  bid  his  father  fere- 
well,  and  solemnly  to  implore  his  good  offices  for  the  wife — it  might 
be  for  the  child— whom  he  left  behind  him.  He  owned  with  con- 
trition that  his  irregularities  and  his  extravagance  had  already  wasted 
a  large  part  of  his  mother's  little  fortune.  He  thankeil  his  fether 
for  hifl  former  generous  conduct ;  and  lie  promisetl  him,  that  if  he 
fell  on  the  field  or  survived  it,  he  would  act  in  a  maimer  worthy  of 
the  name  of  George  Osborne. 

His  English  habit,  pride,  awkwanlness  perhaps,  had  prevented 
him  from  saying  more.  His  father  could  not  see  the  kiss  George 
had  placed  on  the  s«perwrri]>tion  of  hia  letter.  Mr.  Osborne  dropped 
it  with  the  bitterest,  dewUiest  pang  of  balkeil  affection  and  revenge. 
His  son  was  still  beloved  and  uuforgiven. 

About  two  months  afterwanis,  however,  as  the  young  ladies  of 
the  family  went  to  church  with  their  father,  they  remarked  how  ho 
took  a  different  seat  from  that  which  he  usually  occupied  when  he 
choae  to  attend  divine  worship ;  and  that  from  his  cushion  opposite, 
be  looked  up  at  the  wall  over  their  heads.  This  caused  the  young 
women  likewise  to  gaze  in  the  direction  towards  which  their  fiither's 
gloomy  eyes  point«d :  and  they  saw  an  elaborate  monument  upon 
the  wall,  where  Britannia  was  represented  weeping  over  an  um,  and 
a  broken  sword  and  a  couciinnt  lion  indicated  that  the  piece  of 
Bcnlptive  hail  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  deceased  warrior.  The 
sculptors  of  those  days  hml  stocks  of  such  funereal  emblems  in 
hand ;  as  you  may  see  still  on  the  walls  of  St.  Paul's,  which  are 
covered  with  hundreds  of  these  braggart  heathen  allegories.     There 
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iras  a.  constant  demand  for  them  during  the  first  fifleeu  years  of  the 
present  century. 

Under  tlie  memorial  in  queatiou  were  emblazoned  the  well-knoini 
and  pompous  Oabonie  arras;  and  the  inscription  said,  that  the 
monument  was  "  Su^red  to  the  memory  of  George  Osborne,  Junior, 
Esq.,  late  a  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  — th  regiment  of  foot,  who  fell 
on  the  18th  of  June  1815,  aged  28  yeara,  while  fighting  for  his 
king  an<i  country  in  the  {.'lorinus  vk'tory  of  Waterioo.  Diilce  et 
d*coj-um  est  pro  patrid  mort." 

The  sight  of  that  stone  agitated  the  nerves  of  the  sisters  so 
much,  that  Misa  Maria  was  compelled  to  leave  the  cliurch.  The 
congregation  made  way  respectfully  for  those  sobbing  girls  clothed 
in  deep  blaek,  and  pitied  tlie  stem  old  father  seated  opposite  the 
memorial  of  the  dead  soldier.  "  Will  he  forgive  Mrs.  George  X "  the 
girls  said  to  themselves  as  soon  as  their  ebullition  of  grief  was  over. 
Much  conversation  passed  too  among  the  acquaintances  of  the 
Osborne  femily,  who  knew  of  the  rupture  between  the  son  and 
fother  caused  by  the  former's  marriage,  as  to  the  chaucc  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  young  widow.  There  were  bets  among  the  gentle- 
men both  about  Russell  Square  and  in  the  City. 

If  the  sisteiB  had  any  anxiety  regarding  the  possible  recognition 
of  Amelia  as  a  daughter  of  the  fomily,  it  was  increased  presently, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  autumn,  by  their  fiither's  announcement 
that  he  was  going  abroad.  He  did  not  say  whither,  but  they  knew 
at  once  that  his  steps  would  be  turned  towards  Belgium,  and  were 
aware  that  George's  widow  was  still  in  Brussels.  They  had  pretty 
accurate  news  indeed  of  poor  Amelia  from  Lady  Dobbin  and  her 
daughters.  Our  honest  Captain  hod  been  promoted  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  second  ftlajor  of  the  regiment  on  the  field ;  and 
the  brave  O'Dowd,  who  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  hwe  as 
upon  all  occasions  where  he  had  a  ehanee  to  show  his  coolness  and 
valour,  was  a  Colonel  and  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

Very  many  of  the  brave  — th,  who  had  suffered  severely  upon 
both  days  of  action,  were  still  at  Brussels  in  the  autumn,  recovering 
of  their  wounds.  The  city  was  a  vast  military  hospital  for  months 
aAer  the  great  battles ;  and  an  men  and  officers  be^n  to  rally  from 
their  hurts,  the  gardens  and  places  of  public  resort  swarmed  with 
maimed  warriors,  old  and  young,  who,  just  rescued  out  of  death,  fell 
to  gambling,  and  gaiety,  and  love-making,  as  people  of  Vanity  Fair 
will  do.  Mr.  Osborne  found  out  some  of  the  — th  easily.  He 
knew  their  uniform  quite  well,  and  had  been  used  to  follow  all  the 
promotions  and  exchanges  in  the  regiment,  and  loved  to  talk  about 
it  and  its  officers  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  number.  On  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  and  as  he  issued  fiom  his  hotel,  which 
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used  the  pork,  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  well-known  facings,  reposing 
B  a  stone  bench  in  the  garden,  and  went  and  sate  down  trembling 
y  the  wounded  conTaiescent  man. 

"  Were  you  in  Captain  Osborne's  company  1 "  he  said,  and  added, 
fter  a  pause,  "lie  was  my  son,  air." 

The  man  was  not  of  Che  Captain's  company,  but  he  hfted  up  his 
inwounded  arm  and  touched  \m  cap  sadly  and  respectfully  to  the 
laggard  broken -spirited  gentleman  who  questioned  him.  "The 
rbole  anny  didn't  contain  a  finer  or  a  better  olficer,"  the  soldier 
aid.  "  The  Sergeant  of  the  Captain's  company  (Captain  Raymond 
tad  it  now)  was  in  town,  though,  and  was  just  well  of  a  shot  in  the 
boulder.  His  honour  might  see  him  if  he  liked,  who  could  tell  him 
aythinghe  wanted  to  know  about— about  the  — th'a  actions.  But 
us  honour  had  seen  Miyor  Dobbin,  no  doubt,  the  brave  Captain's 
jeat  triend ;  and  Mrs.  Osborne,  who  was  here  too)  and  had  been 
ery  bad,  he  heard  everybody  say.  They  say  she  was  out  of  her 
oind  like  for  sis  weeks  or  more.  But  your  honoyt  knows  all  about 
hat — and  asking  your  jjanlon  "—  the  man  adde<L 

Gabome  put  a  guinea  into  the  soldier's  haAd,  and  told  him  he 
hould  have  anotlier  if  he  would  bring  the  Sei{;eant  to  the  Hotel  du 
?arc :  a  promise  which  very  soon  brought  tbe  desired  officer  to  Mr. 
Osborne's  presence.  And  the  first  soldier  went  away ;  and  after 
filling  a  comrade  or  two  how  Captain  Oabome's  lather  was  arrive*!, 
ind  what  a  irce-handcd  generous  gentleman  he  was,  they  went  end 
nade  gooil  cheer  with  drink  and  feasting,  as  long  as  the  guineas 
asted  which  had  come  from  the  proud  purse  of  the  moutning  old 
ather. 

In  the  Sergeant's  company,  who  was  also  just  convalescent, 
)sbonie  made  the  journey  of  Waterloo  and  Quatre  Bras,  a  journey 
fhich  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were  then  taking.  He  took  the 
lei^eant  with  him  in  his  carriage,  and  went  through  both  fields 
mder  his  guidance.  He  saw  the  point  of  the  road  where  the 
^[iment  marched  into  action  on  the  16th,  and  the  slope  down  which 
hey  drove  the  French  cavalry  who  were  pressing  on  the  retreating 
Jelgians.  Tlicre  was  the  spot  where  the  noble  Captain  cut  down 
he  French  officer  who  was  grappling  with  the  young  Ensign  for  the 
dIouts,  the  Colour-Sergeants  having  been  shot  down.  Along  this 
Dad  they  retreated  on  the  next  day,  and  here  wbb  the  bank  at 
rhich  the  regiment  bivouacked  under  the  rain  of  the  night  of  the 
.7th.  Further  on  was  the  position  which  they  took  and  held 
[aring  the  day,  forming  time  after  time  to  receive  the  charge  of  the 
nem/s  horsemen  and  lying  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  bank  from 
he  fiirioug  French  cannonade.  And  it  was  at  this  declivity  when 
t  evening  the  whole  English  line  received  the  oider  to  advance,  oa 
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the  enemy  fell  back  after  his  last  charge,  that  the  Captain,  huirayiDg 
and  rushing  down  the  hill  waving  his  sword,  received  a  shot  and  fell 
dead.     "  It  was  Major  Dobbin  who  took  back  the  Captain's  bodj 
to  Bnissels,"  the  Sergeant  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  and  had  him  buried, 
as  your  honour  knows."     The  peasants  and  relic-hunters  abont  Uie    I 
place  were  Bcrcaming  round  the  pair,  as  the  soldier  told  liis  story,    ' 
offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  mementoes  of  the  fight,  crosses,  and     ' 
epaulets,  and  shattered  cuirasses,  and  eagles.  i 

Osbome  gave  a  sumptuous  reward  to  the  Sergeaat  when  lie 
parted  witli  him,  after  having  visit«i  the  scenes  of  his  son's  last  ' 
exploits.  His  burial-place  he  had  alrea^ly  seen.  Indeed,  he  had  : 
driven  thither  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Brussels.  George's 
body  lay  in  the  pretty  burial-ground  of  Laeken,  near  the  city ;  in 
which  place,  haiing  once  visited  it  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  he  had 
lightly  exi>rcsseil  a  wisji  to  have  his  grave  made.  And  there  the 
yoimg  ottiecr  was  laid  by  his  friend,  in  the  unconsecrated  comer  of 
the  garden,  separate^l  by  a  little  hedge  from  the  temjdes  and  towers 
and  plantations  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  umler  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  deail  repose.  It  seemed  a  humiliation  to  old  Osborne  to 
think  that  his  son,  an  English  gentleman,  a  captain  in  the  famous 
British  army,  should  not  he  found  worthy  to  lie  in  grouud  where 
mere  foreigners  were  buriwl.  Which  of  us  is  there  can  tell  how 
much  vanity  lurks  in  our  warmest  regard  for  others,  and  how  selfish 
our  love  is  1  Old  Osbome  did  not  speculate  much  on  tlie  mingled 
nature  of  his  feelings,  and  how  his  instinct  and  selfishness  were 
combating  together.  He  finnly  believe^l  tliat  everything  he  did  was 
right,  that  he  oright  on  all  occasions  to  have  his  own  way — and  like 
the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  serpent  Jiis  hatred  rushed  out  anned  and 
poisonous  against  anything  like  opposition.  He  was  proud  of  his 
hatre<l  as  of  everything  else.  Always  to  1>e  right,  always  to  trample 
forward,  and  never  to  doubt,  are  not  these  the  great  qualities  wiUi 
which  dullness  takes  the  lead  in  the  world  1 

As  after  the  drive  to  Waterloo,  Mr.  Osborne's  carriage  was  Bear- 
ing tlie  gates  of  the  city  at  sunset,  they  met  another  open  barouche, 
in  which  were  a  couple  of  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  and  by  the  side  of 
whicli  an  officer  was  riding,  Osbome  gave  a  start  back,  and  the 
Sergeant,  seated  with  hiin,  cast  a  look  of  siirprise  at  his  neighbour, 
as  he  tosicheil  his  cap  to  the  officer,  who  mechanically  returned  liia 
salute.  It  was  Amelia,  with  the  lame  young  Ensign  by  her  side,  and 
opposite  to  her  lier  faithful  friend  Mrs.  O'Dowd.  It  was  Amelia, 
but  how  changed  from  tlie  fresh  and  comely  girl  Osbome  knew.  Her 
fiice  was  white  and  thin.  Her  pretty  brown  hair  was  parted  under 
a  widow's  cap  -the  poor  child.  Her  eyes  were  fiseil,  and  looking 
nowhere.    They  stared  blank  in  tlie  &ce  of  Osbome,  as  the  carriage 
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crossed  each  other,  but  ehe  Jiil  not  know  him ;  nor  JiU  he  recogniBe 
her  until,  Icwking  up,  he  saw  Dobbio  riding  by  her ;  and  then  he 
knew  who  it  was.  He  haled  her.  He  did  not  know  how  much 
until  he  saw  her  there.  When  her  carria^  had  paaecd  on,  he  turned 
and  stared  at  the  Sergeant,  with  a  curae  and  defiance  in  his  eye  cast 
at  his  companion,  who  could  not  help  looking  at  him — as  much  as 
to  say  "  How  dare  i/ou  look  at  me  t  Damn  you  !  I  do  hate  her. 
It  is  she  who  has  tumbled  my  hopes  and  aJl  my  pride  down." 
"Tell  the  sc«iindrel  t«  drive  on  quick,"  he  shouted  with  an  oath,  to 
the  lackey  on  the  box.  A  minute  afterwanls,  a  horse  came  clattering 
over  the  pavement  behind  Osborne's  carriage,  and  Dobbin  rode  up. 
His  thoughts  had  been  elsewhere  aa  the  carriages  pHsneil  each  other, 
and  it  wn«  not  until  he  had  ridden  some  paces  forward,  that  he 
remembered  it  was  Osborne  who  had  just  passed  him.  Then  he 
turned  to  examine  if  the  sight  of  her  father  in-law  had  made  any  im- 
pression on  Amelia,  but  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  who  had  passed. 
Then  William,  who  daily  used  to  accompany  her  in  his  drives, 
taking  out  hia  watch,  made  some  excuse  about  an  engagement  which 
he  Bwldcniy  recollected,  and  so  rode  off.  Slie  did  not  remark  that 
either ;  but  sate  looking  before  her,  over  the  homely  landscape  to- 
wards the  woods  in  the  distance,  by  which  George  marched  away. 

"  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Osborne  !  "  cried  Dobbin,  as  he  rode  up  and 
held  out  his  liand.  Osborne  maile  no  motion  to  take  it,  but  shouted 
out  once  more  and  with  another  curse  to  his  servant  to  drive  on. 

Dobbin  hid  his  hand  on  the  carriage  siiie.  "  I  will  see  you,  sir," 
he  said.     "  I  have  a  message  for  you." 

"  From  that  woman  )  "  said  Osborne  fiercely 

"  No,"  replied  tiie  other,  "  from  your  son  ;  "  at  which  Osborne 
fell  back  into  the  comer  of  his  carriage,  and  Dobbin,  allowing  it  to 
pass  on,  rode  close  Iteliiud  it,  and  so  through  the  town  until  they 
reached  Mr.  Osborne's  hotel,  and  without  a  word.  There  he  followed 
Osborne  up  to  his  apartments.  George  had  often  been  in  the  rooms ; 
they  were  the  lodgings  which  the  Crawleys  had  occupied  diuing  their 
stay  in  Bntssela. 

"  Pray,  have  you  any  commands  for  me,  Captwn  Dobbin,  or,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  should  say  Major  Dobbin,  since  better  men  than 
you  are  lieail,  and  you  step  into  their  shoeg  i  "  said  Mr.  Osborne,  in 
that  sarcastic  tone  which  he  sometimes  was  pleased  to  assume. 

"  Better  men  ore  dead,"  Dobbin  replied.  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  one." 

"  Make  it  short,  sir,"  saiil  the  other  with  an  oath,  scowhng  at 
his  visitor. 

"  I  am  here  as  his  closest  friend,''  the  Major  resumed,  "  and  the 
executor  of  his  will.     He  made  it  before  he  went  into  action.     Are 
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you  aware  how  small  his  meaos  are,  and  of  the  straitened  circum- 
atanw*  of  his  widow  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  his  widow,  sir,"  Osbome  said.  "  Let  her  go 
back  to  her  &ther."  But  the  gentleman  whom  he  addreaaed  was 
determined  to  remain  in  good  temper,  ajid  went  on  without  heeding 
the  interruption. 

"  Do  yoii  know,  Bir,  Mrs,  Osborne's  condition  I  Her  life  and 
her  reason  almost  have  been  shaken  by  the  blow  which  haa  &llen 
on  lier.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  will  rally.  There  is  a 
chance  left  for  her,  however,  and  it  is  about  this  I  came  to  speak 
to  yoa  She  will  be  a  mother  soon.  Will  you  visit  the  parent's 
offenc«  upon  the  child's  head  1  or  will  you  forgive  the  child  for  poor 
George's  sake  1 " 

Osbome  broke  out  into  a  rhapsody  of  self-praise  and  impreca- 
tions ; — by  the  first,  excusing  himself  to  his  own  conscience  for  his 
conduct ;  by  the  second,  exa^erating  the  undiitiiiilness  of  George. 
No  father  in  all  England  could  have  behaved  more  generously  to  a 
son,  who  had  rebelled  against  him  wickedly.  He  had  died  without 
even  so  much  as  confessing  he  was  wrong.  Let  him  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  undutifulness  and  folly.  As  for  himself,  Mr.  Osbome, 
he  was  a  man  of  his  word.  He  had  sworn  never  to  speak  to  that 
woman,  or  to  recognise  tier  as  his  son's  wife.  "  And  that's  what 
you  may  tell  her,"  he  concluded  with  an  oath  ;  "  and  that's  what  I 
will  stick  to  to  the  last  <lay  of  my  life." 

There  was  no  hope  from  that  quarter  then.  Tlie  widow  must 
live  on  her  slemler  pittance,  or  on  such  aid  as  Jos  could  give  her. 
"  I  might  tell  her,  and  she  would  not  heed  it,"  thought  Dobbin 
sadly :  for  the  poor  girl's  thoughts  were  not  here  at  all  since  her 
catastrophe,  and,  stupefied  under  the  pressure  of  her  sorrow,  good 
and  evil  were  alike  indifferent  to  her. 

So,  indeed,  were  even  friendship  and  kindness.  She  received 
them  both  uncomplainingly,  and  having  accept^  them,  rekipeed  into 
her  grief. 

Suppose  some  twelve  months  after  the  above  conversation  took 
place  to  have  passed  in  the  life  of  our  {)oor  Amelia.  She  has  spent 
the  firat  portion  of  that  time  in  a  sorrow  so  profound  and  pitiable, 
that  we  who  have  been  watching  and  describing  some  of  the  emo- 
tions of  tliat  weak  and  tender  heart,  must  draw  hack  in  the  presence 
of  the  cnicl  grief  nnder  which  it  is  bleeding.  Tread  silently  round 
the  hapless  couch  of  the  poor  prostrate  sold.  Shut  gently  the  door 
of  the  dark  chamber  wherein  she  suffers,  as  those  kind  people  did 
who  nursed  her  through  the  first  months  of  her  [min,  and  never  left 
her  until  heaven  had  sent  her  consolation.     A  day  came — of  almost 
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terrified  delight  anil  wonder  —when  the  poor  widowed  girl  pressed 
a  child  upoD  her  breaat— a  child,  with  the  eyea  of  George  who  waa 
gooe^a  little  boy,  as  beautiful  aa  a  cherub.  What  a.  miracle  it 
was  to  hear  its  first  cry  !  How  she  laughed  and  wept  over  it — how 
love  and  hope,  and  prayer  woke  again  in  her  bosom  as  the  baby 
nestled  there.  She  was  safe.  The  doctora  who  attended  her,  and 
had  feared  for  her  life  or  for  her  brain,  had  waited  anxiously  for 
this  crisis  before  they  could  pronounce  that  either  was  secure.  It 
was  worth  the  long  months  of  doubt  and  dread  which  the  peraons 
who  had  constantly  been  with  her  had  passed,  to  see  her  eyes  once 
more  beaming  tenderly  upon  them. 

Our  friend  Dobbin  was  one  of  them.  It  was  he  who  brought 
her  back  to  England  and  to  her  inother'a  house ;  when  Mre.  O'Dowd, 
receiving  a  peremptory  summons  from  her  Colonel,  had  been  forced 
to  quit  her  patient.  To  see  Dobbin  holding  the  intant,  and  to  hear 
Amelia's  laugh  of  tiiumph  aa  she  watched  him,  would  have  done 
any  man  good  who  had  a  sense  of  humour.  William  waa  the  god- 
father of  the  child,  and  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  the  purchase  of 
cups,  spoons,  pap-boatfl,  and  corals  for  tliis  little  Christian. 

How  his  mother  nursed  him,  and  dressed  him,  and  liveil  upon 
him ;  how  she  drove  away  all  nurses,  and  would  scarce  allow  any 
hand  hut  her  own  to  touch  him ;  how  slie  considered  tliat  the 
greatest  &vour  she  could  confer  upon  his  godfather,  Major  Dobbin, 
waa  to  allow  the  M^or  occasionully  to  dandle  him,  need  not  be 
told  here.  Tliis  ciiild  was  her  being.  Her  existence  was  a 
maternal  caress.  She  envcl(>i«d  the  feeble  and  unconscioua  crea- 
ture with  love  and  worship.  It  waa  her  life  which  the  baby  drank 
in  from  her  bosom.  Of  nights,  and  when  alone,  she  had  stealthy 
and  intense  raptiu^  of  motherly  love,  such  as  God's  marvellous 
care  has  awarded  to  tiic  female  instinct — joys  how  far  higher  and 
lower  than  reason — blind  beautiiiil  devotions  which  only  women's 
hearta  know.  It  was  William  Dobbin's  task  to  muae  upon  these 
movements  of  Amelia's,  and  to  watch  her  heart ;  and  if  his  love 
made  him  divine  almost  all  the  feelings  which  agitate*!  it,  alas  !  he 
could  see  with  a  fatal  perspicuity  that  there  vbb  no  place  there  for 
him.  And  bo,  gently,  he  bore  hia  late,  knowing  it,  and  content  to 
bear  it. 

I  suppose  Amelia's  father  and  mother  saw  through  the  intentions 
of  the  Major,  and  were  not  ill-diaposed  to  encourage  him  ;  for  Dobbin 
viaited  their  house  daily,  and  stayeil  for  hours  with  them,  or  with 
Amelia,  or  with  the  honest  iandlonl,  Mr.  Clapp,  and  his  family. 
He  brought,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  presents  to  everybwly,  and 
almost  every  <ky ;  and  went  with  the  landlord's  little  girl,  who  waa 
rather  a  favourite  with  Amelia,  by  the  name  of  Uiyor  SugarplumB. 
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It  was  this  little  child  who  commooly  acted  ae  mietress  of  tlie  c«Te- 
inonies  to  introduce  him  to  Mra.  Osborne.  She  laughed  one  day 
when  M^or  Sugarplums'  cab  drove  up  to  Fulham,  and  he  descended 
from  it,  bringing  out  a  wooden  horae,  a  drum,  a  trumpet,  and  other 
warlike  toys,  for  little  Georgj,  who  was  scarcely  six  months  old,  and 
for  whom  the  articles  in  question  were  entirely  premature. 

The  child  was  asleep.  "  Hush  ! "  said  Amelia,  annoyed,  per- 
haps, at  the  creaking  of  the  Moor's  boots ;  and  she  held  out  her 
hand ;  smiling  because  William  could  not  take  it  until  he  hiul  rid 
himself  of  his  cargo  of  toys.  "  Go  downstairs,  little  Mary,"  said  he 
presently  to  the  child,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Osborne."  Slie 
looked  up  rather  astonished,  and  laid  down  tlie  infant  on  its  bed. 

"  I  am  come  to  say  good-bye,  Amelia,"  said  he,  taking  her  slender 
little  white  hand  gently. 

"  Good-bye  I  and  where  are  you  going  1 "  she  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  Send  the  letters  to  the  agento,"  he  said ;  "  they  will  forward 
them;  for  you  will  write  to  me,  won't  youl  I  shall  be  away  a 
long  time." 

"  I'll  write  to  you  about  Gcorgy,"  she  said.  "  Dear  William, 
how  good  yon  have  been  to  him  and  to  me.  Look  at  him.  Isn't 
he  like  an  angel  t " 

The  little  pink  hands  of  the  cliild  closed  mechanically  round  the 
honest  soldier's  finger,  and  Amelia  looked  up  in  his  &ce  with  bright 
maternal  pleasure.  The  cruellest  looks  could  not  have  wounded  him 
more  than  that  glance  of  hopeless  kindness.  He  bent  over  the  child 
and  mother.  He  could  nut  speak  for  a  moment.  And  it  was  only 
with  all  Ilia  strength  that  he  could  force  himself  to  say  a  God 
bless  you.  "God  bless  you,"  said  Amelia,  and  held  up  Uer  foee  and 
kissed  him. 

"  Hush !  Don't  wake  Georgy  ! "  she  added,  as  William  Dobbin 
went  to  the  door  with  heavy  stops.  She  did  not  hear  the  noise  of 
his  cab-wheels  as  he  drove  away :  she  was  looking  at  the  child,  who 
was  lauding  in  his  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
HOW  TO  UVE  WELL  OtJ  NOTHI^'C  A   YEAR 

I  SUPPOSE  there  ia  no  man  in  this  Vanity  Fair  of  oura  bo  little 
obeervant  as  not  to  think  Bometimes  about  the  worldly  atfaire 
of  liis  acqiiaintaDces,  or  so  extremely  charitable  ua  not  to 
wonder  how  his  neiglibour  Jones,  or  his  neighbour  Smith,  can  make 
both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the  utmost  regard 
for  the  family,  for  instance  (for  I  dine  with  them  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  season),  I  cannot  but  own  that  the  appearance  of  the  Jenkinses 
in  the  Park,  in  the  large  barouche  with  the  grenadier-footmen,  will 
BUrpriae  and  mystify  me  to  my  dying  day :  for  though  I  know  the 
equipage  is  only  jobbed,  and  all  the  Jenkins  people  are  on  board 
wages,  yet  those  three  men  anil  the  carriage  must  represent  an 
expense  of  six  hundred  a  year  at  the  very  least — and  then  there 
are  the  splendid  dinners,  the  two  boys  at  Eton,  the  prize  governess 
and  masters  for  the  girls,  the  trip  abroa<l,  or  to  Eastbourne  or 
Worthing,  in  the  autumn,  the  annual  ball  with  a  aupjier  from 
Gunter's  (who,  by  the  way,  supplies  most  of  the  firtt-rate  iliuners 
which  J,  gives,  tm  I  know  very  well,  having  been  invited  to  one  of 
them  to  fill  a  vacant  place,  when  I  saw  at  once  that  these  repasts 
ore  very  superior  to  the  common  nin  of  entertainments  for  which 
the  hummer  sort  of  J.'s  acquaintances  get  cards) — who,  I  say,  with 
the  most  good-natiu^  feelings  in  the  world,  can  help  wondering 
how  the  Jenkinses  make  out  matters  1  What  i«  Jenkins  1  We  all 
know — Commissioner  of  the  Tape  and  Sealing  Wax  Office,  with 
£1200  a  year  for  a  salary.  Hatl  his  wife  a  private  fortune  1 
Pooh  I^Miss  Flint — one  of  eleven  children  of  a  small  squire  in 
Buckinghamshire.  All  she  ever  gets  from  her  family  is  a  turkey  at 
Christmas,  in  exchange  for  which  she  has  to  board  two  or  three  of 
her  sisters  in  the  off  season  -  and  lodge  and  feed  her  brothers  when 
they  come  to  town.  How  does  Jenkins  balance  liis  income  ?  I 
say,  as  every  friend  of  his  must  say.  How  is  it  that  he  has  not  been 
outlawed  long  since  ;  and  that  he  ever  came  back  (as  he  did  to  the 
surprise  of  every Iwxly)  last  year  from  Boulc^e) 

"  I "  is  here  introduccil  to  personify  the  world  in  general— the 
Mrs.  Grundy  of  each  respected  reader's  private  circle^every  one  of 
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vhom  can  point  to  aorae  families  of  hia  acquMntance  who  live 
nobody  knows  how.  Many  a  glass  of  wine  iiaye  we  all  of  uh  dnink, 
I  have  very  little  doubt,  hob-anil -nobbing  with  the  hospitable  giver, 
and  wondering  how  the  deuce  he  paid  for  it. 

Some  three  or  foiu-  yeare  after  his  stay  in  Paris,  when  Rawdon 
Crawley  and  his  wife  were  established  in  a  very  small  comfortable 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the 
numerous  friends  whom  they  entertainer!  at  dinner  that  dill  not  ask 
the  above  question  regarding  them.  The  novelist,  it  has  been  said 
before,  knows  everything,  and  as  I  am  in  a  situation  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  public  how  Crawley  an<l  his  wife  lived  without  any  income, 
may  I  entreat  the  public  newspaj^ers  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
extracting  portions  of  the  various  periodical  works  now  published, 
not  to  reprint  tlie  following  esact  narratiTe  and  calculations— of 
which  I  ought,  as  the  discoverer  (and  at  some  expense,  too),  to  have 
the  benefit  ?  My  son,  I  would  say,  were  I  blcssetl  with  a  child — 
you  may  by  deep  inquiry  and  constant  intercourse  with  him,  learn 
how  a  man  lives  comfortably  on  nothing  a  year.  But  it  is  beat  not 
to  be  intimate  with  gentlemen  of  this  profession,  and  to  take  the 
calculations  at  second  hand,  as  you  do  logarithms,  for  to  work  them 
yourself,  depend  upon  it,  will  cost  yo\i  something  considerable. 

On  nothing  per  annum  then,  and  during  a  course  of  some  two  or 
three  years,  of  which  we  can  afford  to  give  but  a  very  brief  history, 
Crawley  and  his  wife  lived  very  happily  and  comfortably  at  Paris. 
It  was  in  this  pcrioil  that  he  quitted  the  Guards,  and  sold  out  of  the 
army.  When  we  find  him  again,  his  mustachios  and  the  title  of 
Colonel  on  Jiis  cord  are  the  only  relics  of  lus  military  profession. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Bebccca,  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Paris,  took  a  very  smart  aixl  leading  position  in  the  society  of  that 
capita],  and  was  welcomed  at  some  of  the  most  distinguished  homes 
of  the  restored  French  nobility.  The  English  men  of  fashion  in 
Paris  courtetl  her,  too,  U>  the  disgust  of  the  ladies  their  wivee,  who 
could  not  bear  the  parvenue.  For  some  months  tlie  salons  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Oermain,  in  wliich  her  place  was  secured,  and  the 
splendours  of  the  new  Court,  where  she  was  received  with  much 
distinction  delighted,  and  perhaps  a  little  intoxicated  Mrs.  Crawley, 
who  may  have  been  disposed  during  this  perioil  of  elation  to  alight 
the  people — honest  young  military  men  mi>stly — who  formed  her 
huahand's  chief  society. 

But  the  Colonel  yawned  sadly  among  the  duchesses  and  great 
ladies  of  the  Court.  The  old  women  who  played  Aart^  made  such 
a  noiae  about  a  live-franc  piece,  that  it  was  not  worth  Colonel 
Crawley's  while  to  sit  down  at  a  card-table.  The  wit  of  their 
conversation  he  could  not  appreciate,  being  ignorant  of  their  language. 
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And  vhat  good  could  his  wife  get,  he  urged,  by  making  curtsies 
every  night  to  a  whole  circle  of  Princessee?  He  left  Rebecca  pre- 
sently to  frequent  these  parties  alone  -  resuming  his  own  simple 
purBuita  and  amusements  amonggt  the  amiable  friends  of  his  own 
choice. 

The  truth  is,  when  we  say  of  a  gentleman  that  he  lives  elegantly 
on  nothing  a  year,  we  use  the  word  "nothing"  to  signify  something 
unknown  ;  meaning,  simply,  that  we  don't  know  how  the  gentleman 
in  question  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  establishment.  Now,  our 
friend  the  Colonel  had  a  great  aptitude  for  all  games  of  chance  :  and 
exercising  himself,  as  he  continually  did,  with  tlic  canls,  the  dice- 
box,  or  the  cue,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  attained  a  much 
greater  skill  in  the  use  of  these  articles  than  men  can  possess  who 
only  occasionally  handle  them.  To  use  a  cue  at  billiaids  well  is 
like  using  a  pencil,  or  a  German  flute,  or  a  small-sword — you  cannot 
master  any  one  of  these  implements  at  firat,  and  it  is  only  by  repeated 
study  and  perseverance,  joined  to  a  natural  taste,  that  a  man  can 
excel  in  the  handUng  of  either.  Now  Crawley,  from  being  only  a 
brilliant  amateur,  had  grown  to  be  a  consummate  master  of  biiliarda. 
Like  a  great  general,  his  genius  used  to  rise  with  the  danger,  and 
when  the  luck  had  been  unfavourable  to  him  for  a  whole  game,  and 
the  bets  were  consequently  against  him,  he  would,  with  consummate 
skill  and  boldness,  make  some  prodigious  hits  which  would  restore 
the  battle,  and  come  in  a  victor  at  the  end,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody — of  everybody,  that  is,  who  was  a  stranger  to  his  play. 
Those  who  were  accustomed  to  see  it  were  cautious  how  they  staked 
their  money  against  a  man  of  such  sudden  resources,  and  brilliant 
and  overpowering  skill. 

At  games  of  cards  he  was  eqiudly  skilful ;  for  though  he  would 
constantly  lose  money  at  the  commencement  of  an  evening,  playing 
BO  carelessly  and  making  such  blunders,  that  new  comers  were  often 
inclined  to  think  meanly  of  his  talent  j  yet  when  roused  to  action, 
and  awakened  to  caution  by  repeated  small  losses,  it  was  remarke<i 
that  Crawley's  play  became  quite  different,  and  that  he  was  i«etty 
sure  of  beating  his  enemy  thoroughly  before  the  might  was  over. 
Indeed,  very  few  men  could  say  that  they  ever  had  the  better 
of  him. 

His  successes  were  so  repeated  that  no  wonder  the  envious  and 
the  vanquished  spoke  sometimes  with  bitterness  regarding  them. 
And  as  the  French  say  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  never  suf- 
fered a  defeat,  that  only  an  astonishing  series  of  lucky  accidents 
enabled  him  to  be  an  invariable  winner ;  yet  even  they  allow  that 
he  cheated  at  Waterloo,  ami  was  enabled  to  win  the  last  great  trick: 
— BO  it  was  hinted  at  headquarters  in  Enj^land,  that  some  foul  play 
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roust  have  taken  place  in  order  to  account  for  the  continuous  euc- 
cesaes  of  Colonel  Crawley. 

Thoiigh  Frascati'a  and  the  Solon  were  open  at  that  time  in  Paris, 
the  mania  for  play  was  so  widely  spread,  that  the  public  gambling- 
rooniB  did  not  suffice  for  the  general  ardour,  and  gambling  went  on 
in  private  houses  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  no  public  means  for 
gratifjnng  the  passion.  At  Crawley's  channing  little  rainioru  »rf 
an  evening  thia  thtal  amusement  commonly  was  practised— much  to 
good-natured  little  Mra.  Crawley's  annoyance.  She  spoke  about  her 
husband's  passion  for  dice  with  the  deepest  grief;  she  bewailed  it 
to  everybody  who  came  to  her  house.  She  besought  the  young 
fellows  never,  never  to  touch  a  box ;  and  when  young  Green,  of 
the  Rifies,  lost  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  Etebecca  passed  a 
whole  night  in  tears,  aa  the  servant  told  the  unfortunate  gentleman, 
and  actually  went  on  her  knees  to  her  husband  to  beseech  him  to 
remit  the  debt,  and  hum  the  acknowledgment.  How  could  he? 
He  had  lost  just  as  mucli  himself  to  Blacketone  of  the  Hussara,  and 
Count  Pimtcr  of  the  Hanoverian  Cavalry.  Green  might  have  any 
decent  time  ;  but  pay  ? — of  course  he  must  pay  ;  to  talk  of  burning 
I  0  U's  was  child's-play. 

Other  oflficers,  chiefly  young — for  the  young  fellows  gathered 
round  Mrs.  Crawley — came  from  her  parties  with  long  faces,  having 
dropjied  more  or  less  money  at  her  fatal  card-tables.  Her  house 
began  to  have  an  imfortunate  reputation.  The  old  hands  warned 
the  less  experienced  of  their  danger.  Colonel  O'Dowd,  of  the  ^th 
regiment,  one  of  those  occupying  in  Paris,  warned  Lieutenant 
Spooney  of  that  corps.  A  loud  and  violent  fracas  took  place  between 
the  infantry-colonel  and  his  lady,  who  were  dining  at  the  Caf^  de 
Paris,  and  Colonel  and  Mra.  Crawley,  who  were  also  taking  their 
meal  tlierc.  The  latlies  engaged  on  both  sides.  Mrs.  O'Dowil 
snapped  her  lingers  in  Mra.  Crawley's  face,  and  called  her  husband 
"  no  betther  than  a  black-leg."  Colonel  Crawley  challenged  Colonel 
O'Dowd,  C.B.  The  Commander-in-Chief  hearing  of  the  dispute 
sent  for  Colonel  Crawley,  who  was  getting  ready  the  same  pistols 
"whicli  he  shot  Captain  Marker,"  and  hail  such  a.  converaation  with 
him  that  no  duel  took  place.  If  Rebecca  hail  not  gone  on  her  knees 
to  General  Tufto,  Crawley  would  have  been  sent  back  to  England ; 
and  he  did  not  play,  except  with  civilians,  for  some  weeks  after. 

But,  in  spite  of  Rawdon's  undoubted  skill  and  constant  successes, 
it  became  evident  to  Rebecca,  considering  these  things,  tliat  their 
position  was  but  a  precarious  one,  and  that,  even  although  they  paid 
scarcely  anybody,  their  little  ca|)ital  would  end  one  ihiy  by  dwiniUing 
into  zero.  "Gambling,"  she  would  say,  "dear,  is  good  to  help  your 
income,  but  not  as  an  income  itself     Some  day  people  may  be  tired 
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of  play,  and  then  where  are  wel"  Rawdon  acquiesced  io  the  justice 
of  her  opiDiou  ;  and  in  truth  he  had  remarked  that  after  a  few  nights 
of  his  little  suppers,  &c.,  gentlemen  u'n-t  tired  of  play  with  him, 
and,  in  spite  of  Rebecca's  charms,  ditl  not  present  themseWes  very 
eagerly. 

Eaay  and  pleasant  as  their  life  at  Paris  was,  it  was  after  all  only 
an  idle  dalliance  and  amiable  trifling ;  and  Rebecca  saw  that  she 
must  push  Rawdon's  fortune  in  their  own  country.  She  must  get 
him  a  place  or  appointment  at  home  or  in  the  colonies ;  and  she 
determined  to  make  a  move  U|H)u  England  as  soon  as  the  way  could 
be  cleared  for  her.  As  a  first  step  she  had  made  Crawley  fell  out 
of  the  Guards,  and  go  on  liidf-pay.  His  fimction  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Tufto  ha<l  ceiise<l  previously.  Rebecca  laughed  in  all 
companies  at  that  officer,  at  Ilia  toupee  (which  lie  mounted  on  coming 
to  Paris),  at  his  waistband,  at  his  false  t«eth,  at  his  pretensions  to 
be  a  lady-killer  above  all,  and  his  alsurd  vanity  in  fancying  every 
woman  whom  he  came  near  was  in  love  with  him.  It  was  Mrs. 
Brent,  the  beetle-browed  wife  of  Mr.  Commissary  Brent,  to  whom 
the  General  transferred  his  attentions  now^  his  bouquets,  his  dinnerB, 
at  the  restaurateiu^',  his  opera-boxes,  and  his  nicknacks.  Poor 
Mrs.  Tufto  was  no  more  happy  than  before,  and  had  still  to  (lass 
long  evenings  alone  with  lier  da«(,'ht«rs,  knowing  that  her  General 
was  gone  off  scented  and  curled  to  stand  behind  Mis.  Brent's  chair 
at  the  play.  Becky  liad  a  dozen  ailmirers  in  his  place  to  be  sure ; 
and  could  cut  her  rival  to  pieces  with  her  wit.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  she  was  growing  tired  of  this  idle  social  life  :  oi)cra-boxes  and 
restaurateur-dinners  iialled  upon  her :  nosegays  could  nut  be  laid  by 
as  a  provision  for  future  years  :  and  she  could  not  live  upon  nick- 
nacks,  laced  handkerchiefe,  and  kid  gloves.  She  felt  the  frivolity 
of  pleasure,  and  hmgeil  for  more  substantial  benefits. 

At  this  jimcture  news  arrived  which  was  spread  among  the  many 
creditors  of  the  Colonel  at  Paris,  and  which  caused  them  great  satis- 
&ction.  Miss  Crawley,  the  rich  aunt  from  whom  be  expected  his 
immense  inheritance,  was  dying;  the  Colonel  must  haste  to  her 
bedside.  Mrs.  Crawley  and  her  child  would  remain  behind  until 
he  came  to  reclaim  them.  He  departed  for  Calais,  and  having 
reached  that  place  in  safety,  it  might  have  been  supposed  tiiat  he 
went  to  Dover  ;  but  instead  he  took  the  diligence  to  Dunkirk,  and 
thence  travelled  to  Brussels,  for  which  place  he  had  a  former  pre- 
dilection. The  fact  ia,  be  owed  more  money  at  London  than  at 
Paris ;  and  he  preferred  the  quiet  little  Belgian  city  to  either  of  the 
more  noisy  capitals. 

Her  aunt  was  dead.  Mrs.  Crawley  ordered  the  most  intense 
mourning  for  herself  and  little  Rawdon.     The  Colonel  waa  busy 
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arranging  the  a&irs  of  the  inheritance.  They  could  take  the  premier 
DOW,  instead  of  the  little  entresol  of  the  hotel  which  they  occupiei]. 
Mrs.  Crawley  and  the  landlord  had  a  consultation  about  the  new 
hangings,  an  amicable  wrangle  about  the  carpets,  and  a  final  adjust' 
ment  of  everything  except  the  bill.  She  went  off  in  one  of  his 
carriages ;  her  French  bonite  with  her ;  the  child  by  her  side ;  tlie 
admirable  landlord  and  landlady  smiling  farewell  t«  her  from  the 
gate.  General  Tufto  was  fiinous  when  he  heard  she  was  gone,  and 
Mrs.  Brent  furious  with  him  fur  being  furious ;  Lieutenant  Spooney 
was  cut  to  the  heart ;  and  the  landlonl  got  ready  his  beat  apart- 
tnents  previous  to  the  return  of  the  fascinating  little  woman  and  her 
husband.  He  terrid  the  trunks  which  she  letl  in  his  charge  with 
the  greatest  care.  They  had  been  especially  recommended  to  him 
by  Ma<lame  Crawley.  They  were  not,  however,  found  to  be  parti- 
cularly valuable  when  opene^l  some  time  alter. 

But  before  she  went  to  join  her  husband  in  the  Belgic  capital, 
Mrs.  Crawley  made  an  expedition  into  England,  leaving  behind  her 
her  little  son  upon  the  Continent,  under  the  care  of  her  French 
maid. 

The  parting  between  Rebecca  and  the  little  Rawdon  did  not 
cause  either  party  much  pain.  She  had  not,  to  say  truth,  seen  much 
of  the  yonng  gentleman  since  his  birth.  After  the  amiable  fashion 
of  French  mothers,  she  had  placed  him  out  at  nuise  in  a  village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  little  Rawdon  passed  the  first 
months  of  his  life,  not  unhappily,  with  a  numerous  fomily  of  foater- 
brothers  in  wooden  shoes.  His  fether  would  ride  over  many  a  time 
to  see  him  here,  and  the  elder  Rawdon's  paternal  heart  glowed  to 
see  him  rosy  and  dirty,  shouting  lustily,  and  happy  in  the  making 
of  mnd-pies  under  the  superintendence  of  the  gardener's  wife,  his 
nurse. 

Rebecca  did  not  care  much  to  go  and  see  the  son  and  heir. 
Once  he  spoiled  a  new  dove-eolouretl  pelisse  of  hers.  He  preferred 
his  nurse's  caresses  to  his  mamma's,  and  when  finally  he  quittea) 
that  jolly  nurse  and  almost  parent,  he  crieil  loudly  for  hours.  He 
was  only  consoled  by  his  mother's  promise  that  he  should  return  to 
his  nurse  the  next  day ;  indeed  tlie  nurse  herself,  who  probably 
would  have  been  pained  at  the  parting  too,  was  told  that  the  child 
would  immediately  be  restored  to  her,  and  for  some  time  awaited 
quite  anxiously  his  retiun. 

In  &ct,  our  friends  may  be  said  to  have  been  antoug  the  first  of 
that  brood  of  hardy  English  adventurers  who  have  subsequently 
invaded  the  Continent,  and  swindled  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  respect  in  those  happy  days  of  1817-18  was  very  great  for  the 
wealth  and  honour  of  Britons.    They  had  not  then  learned,  as  I  am 
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told,  to  haggle  for  bargains  with  the  pertinacity  which  now  distin- 
gui^es  them.  The  great  cities  of  Europe  had  not  been  as  yet  open 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  raBcals.  And  whereas  there  is  now  hardly 
a  town  of  France  or  Italy  in  which  you  shall  not  see  some  noble 
countryman  of  our  own,  with  that  happy  swagger  and  insolence  of 
demeanour  which  we  carry  everywhere,  swindling  inn-landlords, 
passing  fictitious  cheques  upon  credulous  bankers,  robbing  coach- 
makers  of  their  carriages,  goldsmiths  of  their  trinkets,  easy  travellers 
of  their  money  at  carda,~even  pubUc  libraries  of  their  books : — 
thirty  yeare  ago  you  needed  but  to  be  a  Milor  Anglais,  travelling  in  a 
private  carriage,  and  credit  was  at  your  hand  wherever  yon  chose  to 
seek  it,  and  gentlemen,  instead  of  cheating,  were  cheated.  It  was 
not  for  some  weeks  after  the  Cmwleys'  departure  that  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  which  they  occupial  during  their  residence  at  Paris,  foimd 
out  the  losses  which  he  hail  sustained  ;  not  imtil  Madame  Marobou, 
the  milliner,  ma^le  repeated  visits  with  her  little  bill  for  articles 
supplied  to  Madame  Crawley  ;  not  until  Monsieur  Didclot  from 
Boule  d'Or  in  the  Palais  Royal  hud  asked  half-a-<1ozen  times  whether 
cette  charmante  Miludl  who  had  bought  watches  and  bracelets  of 
him  was  lie  retour.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  the  poor  ganlener's  wife, 
who  had  nursed  Mailume's  child,  was  never  pai<l  after  the  ftrst  six 
months  for  that  supply  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  with  which 
she  had  furnished  the  lusty  and  healthy  little  Itawdon.  No,  not 
even  the  nurse  was  paid — the  Crawleys  were  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  remember  their  trifling  debt  to  her.  As  for  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel,  his  curses  against  the  English  nation  were  violent  for  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life.  He  asked  all  travellera  whether  they  knew  a 
certain  Colonel  Lor  Crawlcy^avec  sa  femme — une  petite  dame, 
trfe  spirituclle.  "  AA,  Monmeur !  "  he  would  add — "  tie  m'ont 
a_ffreitaement  wil4."  It  was  melancholy  to  hear  his  accents  as  he 
sjx)ke  of  that  catastrophe. 

Rebecca's  object  in  her  journey  to  London  waa  to  eff'ect  a  kind 
of  compromise  with  her  husband's  numerous  creilitors,  and  by  offer- 
ing them  a  diviilend  of  ninepcuce  or  a  shilling  in  the  pounil,  to 
secure  a  retiui)  for  him  into  his  own  country.  It  does  not  become 
us  to  trace  the  stejis  which  she  took  in  the  conduct  of  this  most 
difficult  negotiation ;  but,  having  shown  them  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  the  sum  which  she  was  empowered  to  oficr  was  all  her 
husbauil's  available  capital,  and  having  convinced  them  tliat  Colonel 
Crawley  would  prefer  a  peri>etual  retirement  on  the  Continent  to  a 
residence  in  tliia  country  with  liis  debts  unsettled ;  having  proved 
to  them  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  money  accruing  to  him 
from  other  quarters,  and  no  earthly  chnnce  of  their  getting  a  larger 
dividend  than  that  which  she  was  empowered  to  offer,  she  brought 
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the  Colonel's  crediton  nn&niraoiuty  to  accept  ber  propoeals,  utd 
purchuwd  with  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  mdy  money,  more  than 
ten  times  that  amount  of  debts. 

Mrs.  Crawley  employed  no  lawyer  in  the  transaction.  The  matter 
was  so  simple,  to  have  or  b>  leave,  as  she  justly  obserred,  that  she 
made  the  Liwyers  of  the  eteditore  themselves  do  the  business.  And 
nil.  Lewis  representing  Mr.  Davids,  of  Red  Lion  Square,  and  Ur. 
Moss  acting  for  Mr.  Manasseh,  of  Curaitor  Street  (cliicf  creditAts  of 
the  Colonel's),  complimented  bis  lady  upon  the  brilliant  way  in 
which  she  did  busineaa,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  professional 
man  who  could  beat  iter. 

Rebecca  received  their  congratulations  with  perfect  modesty ; 
ordered  a  bottle  of  sheny  and  a  bread  cake  to  tlie  little  dingy 
lodgings  where  she  dwelt,  while  conducting  the  business,  to  treat 
the  enemy's  lawyers  :  shook  hands  with  them  at  parting,  in  excellent 
good-liumour,  and  returned  straightway  t«  the  Continent,  to  rejoin 
her  husband  and  son,  and  acquaint  the  former  with  the  glad  news  of 
bis  entire  liberation.  As  for  the  latter,  he  had  been  consitleiably 
ne^ected  during  his  mother's  absence  by  Mademoiselle  Genevieve, 
her  French  maid  ;  for  that  yonng  woman,  contracting  an  attachment 
for  a  sohlier  in  the  garrison  of  Calais,  forgot  her  cliarge  in  the  society 
of  this  mititaire,  and  little  Rawdon  very  narrowly  escaped  drowm'ng 
on  Calais  sands  at  this  periwl,  where  the  absent  Genevieve  liad  left 
and  lost  bim. 

And  so.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley  came  to  London :  and  it  is 
at  their  house  in  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  that  they  really  showed 
the  skill  which  must  be  possessed  by  those  who  would  live  on  the 
resources  above  named. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 
THE  SUBJECT   CONTINUED 

IN  the  firat  place,  ajiJ  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  neceaaity,  ve  are 
bound  to  describe  how  a  house  may  be  got  for  nothing  a  year. 
These  mansions  are  to  be  had  either  uufurnislieti,  where,  if  you 
have  credit  nith  Messre.  Giilowa  or  Bantings,  you  can  get  them 
splendidly  mont^et  and  decoratol  entirely  according  to  your  own 
iancy ;  or  they  are  to  be  let  fiimishcd ;  a  less  troublesome  and  com- 
plicated arrangement  to  moat  parties.  It  was  so  that  Crawley  and 
his  wife  preferred  to  hire  their  honae. 

Before  Mr.  Bowla  came  to  preside  over  Miss  Crawley's  house 
and  celkr  in  Pork  Lane,  that  lady  luul  had  for  a  butler  a  Mr. 
Eaggles,  who  was  bom  on  the  family  estate  of  Qiieeti's  Crawley, 
and  indeed  was  a  younger  son  of  a  gardener  there.  By  good 
conduct,  a  handsome  person  and  caJves,  and  a  grave  demeanour, 
Bastes  rose  from  the  knife-board  to  the  foot-board  of  the  carriage ; 
from  the  foot-board  to  the  butler's  pantrj'.  When  he  hod  been  a 
certain  number  of  years  at  the  hoail  of  Miss  Crawley's  estabUsb- 
ment,  where  he  had  had  good  wages,  fat  i)eniuiait«s,  and  plenty  of 
opportunities  of  saving,  he  announced  that  lie  was  about  to  con- 
tract a  matrimonial  alliunce  witli  a  lat«  cook  of  Miss  Crawley's, 
who  had  subsisted  in  an  honourable  manner  by  the  exercise  of  a 
mangle,  and  the  keeping  of  a  small  greengrocer's  shop  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  truth  is,  that  the  ceremony  liad  been  clandestinely 
performed  some  ycors  back ;  although  the  news  of  Mr.  Haggles' 
marriage  was  first  brought  to  Miss  Crawley  by  a  little  boy  and  girl 
of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  whose  continual  presence  in  the 
kitchen  hod  attracted  the  attention  of  Miss  Briggs. 

Mr.  Bowles  then  retired  and  personally  undertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  small  shop  and  the  greens.  He  added  milk  and 
cream,  eggs  and  country-fed  pork  to  his  stores,  contenting  himself, 
whilst  other  retired  butlers  were  vending  spirits  in  public-houseo,  by 
dealing  in  the  simplest  country  produce.  And  having  a  good  con- 
nection amongst  the  butlera  in  the  neighboiu-hood,  and  a  snug  back 
parlour  where  he  and  Mrs.  Raggles  received  them,  his  milk,  cream, 
and  eggs  got  to  be  adopted  by  many  of  the  fraternity,  and  his  profits 
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increased  every  year.  Year  after  year  he  quietly  and  modestly 
amaaeed  money,  aiid  when  at  length  that  saug  and  complete  bache- 
lor's residence  at  No.  201  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair,  lately  the  reai- 
dence  of  the  Honourable  Frederick  Deueeace,  gone  abroad,  with  its 
rich  and  ap[>ropria.te  furniture  by  the  first  mokera,  was  brought  to 
the  hammer,  who  should  go  in  and  pui^ase  the  lease  and  fumittire 
of  the  house  but  Charles  Baggies  1  A  part  of  the  money  he  bor- 
rowed, it  is  true,  and  at  rather  a  high  interest,  from  a  brother 
butler,  but  the  chief  part  he  paid  down,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
pride  that  Mrs.  Roggles  found  herself  sleeping  in  a  bed  of  carved 
mahogany,  with  silk  curtaiDs,  witli  a  prodigious  cheval  ^jsss  opposite 
to  her,  and  a  watdrobe  which  would  contain  her,'  and  Baggies,  ami 
all  the  fomily. 

Of  course  they  did  not  intemt  to  occupy  permanently  an  apart- 
ment BO  Bplendid.  It  was  in  order  to  let  the  house  again  that 
Haggles  purchased  it.  As  soon  as  a  tenant  was  fouud,  he  subsided 
into  the  greengrocer's  shop  once  more ;  but  a  happy  thing  it  was 
for  him  to  walk  out  of  that  tenement  and  into  Curzon  Street,  and 
here  survey  hia  house  —his  own  houae^ — with  geraniums  in  the 
window  and  a  carved  bronze  knocker.  The  footman  ocrasionally 
lounging  at  the  area  railing,  treated  him  with  respect ;  the  cook 
took  her  green  stuff  at  hia  house,  and  called  him  Mr.  Landlord  ;  and 
there  was  not  one  thing  the  tenants  did,  or  one  diah  which  they  had 
for  dinner,  that  Baggies  might  not  know  of,  if  he  liked. 

He  was  a  good  man  ;  good  and  happy.  The  house  brought  him 
in  so  handsome  a  yearly  incon>e,  that  he  was  determined  to  send  his 
children  to  good  st^hools,  and  accordingly,  regardless  of  expense, 
Charles  was  sent  to  boarding  at  Dr.  Swishtail's,  Sugar-cane  Lodge, 
and  little  Matilda  to  Misa  Pcckover's,  Laurentinum  House,  Clapham. 

Baggies  loved  and  a<loreil  the  Crawley  Kunily  as  the  author  of 
all  his  prosperity  in  life.  He  had  a  silhouette  of  his  mistress  in  his 
back  shop,  and  a  (Irawiug  of  the  Porter's  Lo<lge  at  Qiieen'a  Crawley, 
done  by  that  spinster  herself  in  India  ink — and  the  only  addition 
he  made  tj>  the  decorations  of  the  Curzon  Street  house  was  a  print 
of  Queen's  Crawley  in  Hampshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walpole  Crawley, 
Baronet,  who  was  represented  in  a  gilded  ear  drawn  by  six  white 
horses,  and  passing  by  a  lake  covere-l  with  swans,  and  barges  con- 
taining ladies  in  hoops,  and  musicians  with  flags  and  periwigs. 
Indeed  Baggies  thought  there  was  no  such  palace  in  all  the  world, 
and  no  such  august  family. 

As  luck  would  have  it.  Boggles'  house  in  Curzon  Street  was  to 
let  when  Bawdon  and  his  wife  returned  to  London.  The  Colonel 
knew  it  and  its  owner  quite  well ;  the  latter's  connection  with  the 
Crawley  iomily  had  been  kept  up  constantly,  ibr  Baggies  helped  Mr. 
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Bowie  whenever  Miss  Crawley  received  inends.  And  the  old  man 
not  only  let  hia  house  to  the  Colonel,  but  officiated  aa  his  butler 
whenever  he  had  company ;  Mrs.  Haggles  operating  in  the  kitchen 
below,  and  sending  up  dinners  of  which  ohl  Miss  Cmwley  herself  might 
have  approved.  This  was  the  way,  then,  Crawley  got  his  house 
for  nothing ;  for  though  Bagglea  had  to  pay  taxes  and  rates,  and 
the  interest  of  the  mortgage  to  the  brother  butler ;  and  the  insiirance 
of  hia  life ;  and  the  cliaiges  for  his  children  at  school ;  and  the 
value  of  the  meat  and  drink  which  his  own  &niily — -and  for  a  time 
that  of  Colonel  Crawley  too — eonaiimed;  and  though  the  poor 
wretch  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  transaction,  his  children  being 
flung  on  the  streets,  anil  himself  driven  into  the  Fleet  Prison ; 
yet  eomebo<iy  must  pay  even  for  gentlemen  who  live  for  nothing 
a  year— and  so  it  was  this  unlucky  Ragglea  was  maile  the  repre- 
sentative of  Colonel  Crawley's  defective  capital. 

I  wonder  how  many  fomilies  are  driven  to  n^iery  and  to  niin 
by  great  practitioners  in  Crawley's  way  ?— how  many  great  noWe- 
men  rob  their  petty  tnulesnien,  condescend  to  swinille  their  poor 
retainers  out  of  wretched  little  sums,  and  cheat  for  a  few  shillings  T 
When  we  read  that  a  noble  nobleman  has  left  for  the  Continent,  or 
that  another  noble  nobleman  has  an  execution  in  his  house — and 
that  one  or  other  owes  Bix  or  seven  millions,  the  <lcfeat  seems  glorious 
even,  and  we  respect  the  victim  in  the  vaatnesB  of  his  ruin.  But 
who  pities  a  poor  barber  who  can't  get  his  money  for  powdering  the 
footmen's  heads ;  or  a  poor  carpenter  who  has  mined  himself  by 
fixing  up  ornaments  and  javilions  for  my  lady's  di'jejtner ;  or  the 
poor  devil  of  a  tailor  whom  the  steward  patronises,  and  who  has 
pledged  all  he  is  worth,  and  more,  to  get  the  liveries  reaily.  which 
my  lord  has  done  him  the  honour  to  liespeak  1 — When  the  great 
house  tumbles  down,  these  miserable  wretches  fall  under  it  un- 
noticed :  as  they  my  in  the  old  legends,  before  a  man  gix's  to  the 
devil  himself,  he  seiids  plenty  of  other  souls  thither. 

Rawdon  and  his  wife  generously  gave  their  patronage  to  all  such 
of  Miss  Crawley's  tradesmen  and  piureyors  as  chose  to  serve  them. 
Some  were  willing  enough,  especially  the  i)oor  ones.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  i)ertinacity  with  which  the  washerwoman  from  Tooting 
brought  the  cart  every  Saturday,  and  her  bills  week  after  week. 
Mr.  Itaggles  himself  hatl  to  supply  the  greengroceries.  The  bill  for 
servants'  porter  at  the  Fortune  of  War  public-house  is  a  curiosity  in 
the  chronicles  of  beer.  Everj-  servant  also  was  ow«l  the  greater 
part  of  hia  wages,  and  thus  kept  Tip  perforce  an  interest  in  the 
house.  Nobo<ly  in  fact  was  {loid.  Not  the  blacksmith  who  opened 
the  lock ;  nor  the  glazier  who  mended  the  pane ;  nor  the  jobber 
who  let  the  carriage ;  nor  the  groom  who  drove  it ;  nor  the  butcher 
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who  provided  the  leg  of  mutton ;  nor  the  coals  which  roaated  it ; 
nor  the  cook  who  basted  it ;  nor  the  servants  who  ate  it :  and  this 
I  am  given  to  understand  is  not  unlreqitently  the  way  in  which 
people  Uve  elegantly  on  nothing  a  year. 

In  a  little  town  such  things  cannot  be  done  without  remark. 
We  know  there  the  quantity  of  milk  our  neighbour  takes,  and  espy 
the  joint  or  the  fowls  which  are  going  in  for  his  dinner.  So,  pro- 
hably,  200  and  202  in  Curzon  Street  might  know  what  was  going 
on  in  the  house  between  them,  the  servants  communicating  through 
the  area-railings ;  but  Crawley  and  his  wife  and  his  friends  did  not 
know  200  and  202.  When  you  came  to  201  there  was  a  hearty 
welcome,  a  kind  smile,  a  good  dinner,  and  a  jolly  shake  of  the  hand 
from  the  host  and  hostess  there,  just  for  aU  the  world  as  if  they  had 
been  undisputed  masters  of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year — and  so 
they  were,  not  in  money,  but  in  produce  and  labour — if  they  did 
not  pay  for  the  mutton,  they  had  it :  if  they  di<i  not  give  bullion  in 
exchange  for  their  wine,  how  should  we  knowl  Never  was  better 
claret  at  any  man's  table  than  at  honest  Rawdon's ;  dinners  more 
gay  and  neatly  served.  His  drawing-rooms  were  the  prettiest  httle 
modest  salons  conceivable :  they  were  decorated  with  the  greatest 
teste,  and  a,  thousand  nicknacks  from  Paris,  by  Rebecca :  and 
when  she  sate  at  her  piano  trilling  songs  with  a  lightsome  heart, 
the  stranger  voted  himaelf  in  a  little  paradise  of  domestic  comfort, 
and  agreed  that,  if  the  husband  was  rather  stupid,  the  wife  was 
channing,  and  the  dinners  the  pleasant«8t  in  the  world. 

Rel)ei«t'a  wit,  cleverness,  and  flippancy  raaile  her  speedily  the 
vogue  in  London  among  a  certain  class.  You  saw  demure  chariots 
at  her  door,  out  of  which  steppeel  very  great  people.  You  beheld 
her  carriage  in  the  Park,  aurrouniled  by  dandies  of  note.  The  httle 
box  in  the  thini  tier  of  the  Opera  was  crowded  with  heads  constantly 
changing ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  ladies  hehl  aloof  from 
her,  and  that  their  doors  were  shut  to  our  little  adventurer. 

With  regard  to  the  world  of  female  fashion  and  its  customs,  the 
present  writor  of  course  can  only  speak  at  second  hand.  A  man 
can  no  more  penetrate  or  understand  those  mysteries  than  he  can 
know  what  the  ladies  talk  about  when  they  go  upstaire  after 
dinner.  It  is  only  by  inquiry  an<l  pereeverance  that  one  sometimes 
gets  hints  of  those  secrets  ;  and  by  a  similar  diligence  every  person 
who  treads  the  Poll  Mall  pavement  and  frequents  the  clubs  of  this 
metropolis,  knows,  either  through  his  own  experienee  or  through 
some  acquaintance  with  whom  he  ]Jay8  at  billiards  or  sliaree  the 
joint,  something  about  the  gent«el  world  of  London,  and  how,  as 
there  are  men  (such  as  Rawdon  Crawley,  whose  position  we 
mentioned  before),  who  cut  a  good  figure  to  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
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world  and  to  the  apprentices  in  the  Park,  nbo  hehold  them  consort- 
ing  with  the  moat  notorioue  daiuliee  tliere,  bo  there  are  ladies,  who 
may  be  called  men's  women,  being  welcomed  entirely  by  all  the 
gentlemen,  and  cut  or  alighted  by  all  their  wives,  Mre.  Firebrace 
is  of  this  sort ;  the  lady  with  the  beautifid  fair  ringlets  whom  you 
see  every  day  in  Hyde  Park,  anrrounded  by  the  greatest  and  most 
&mous  dandies  of  this  empire.  Mrs,  Rockwood  is  another,  whoee 
parties  are  announced  laboriously  in  the  fashionable  newspapetB, 
and  with  whom  you  see  that  all  sorts  of  ambassadors  hii<1  great 
noblemen  dine ;  and  many  more  miglit  be  mentioned  had  tJiey  to  do 
with  the  history  at  pi'csent  in  hand.  But  njiile  simple  folks  who 
are  out  of  the  world,  or  eoimtry  people  with  a  taste  for  the  genteel, 
behold  these  ladies  in  their  seeming;  glory  in  public  places,  or  envy 
them  from  a&r  off,  persons  who  are  better  instructed  ooidd  inform 
them  that  these  envied  liulies  have  no  more  chance  of  establish- 
ing themselves  in  "  Society,"  than  the  benighted  squire's  wife  in 
Somersetshire,  wlio  reads  of  tlieir  doings  in  the  Morning  Pott. 
Men  living  about  Lomlon  are  aware  of  these  awfid  truths.  You 
hear  how  pitilessly  many  ladies  of  seeming  rank  and  wealth  are 
excluded  hova  this  "  S(X:iety."  The  frantic  efforts  which  tliey  make 
to  enter  this  circle,  the  meannesses  to  which  they  submit,  the  insulta 
which  tliey  undergo,  are  matters  of  wonder  to  those  who  take  human 
or  womankind  for  a  study ;  and  the  pursuit  of  tasiiion  under  diffi- 
cultie*  would  be  a  fine  theme  for  any  very  great  person  who  had 
the  wit,  tlie  leisure,  and  the  knowle<Ige  of  the  English  language 
necessary  for  the  compiling  of  such  a  history. 

Now  the  few  female  acquaintances  whom  Mrs.  Crowley  had 
known  abroad,  not  only  deelineil  to  visit  her  when  she  came  to  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  but  cut  her  severely  when  they  met  in  public 
places.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  the  great  lailies  forgot  her,  and 
no  doubt  not  altogether  a  pleasant  study  to  Rebecca.  When  Lady 
Bareacrcs  met  her  in  the  waiting-room  at  the  Opera,  she  gathered 
her  (laughters  about  her  as  if  they  would  be  contaminated  by  a  touch 
of  Becky,  and  retreating  a  step  or  two,  placed  herself  in  front  of 
them,  and  stared  at  her  little  enemy.  To  stare  Becky  out  of  coun- 
tenance requireil  a  severer  glance  than  even  the  frigid  old  Bareacres 
couhl  shoot  out  of  her  dismal  eyes.  When  Lady  de  la  Mole,  who 
had  ridden  a  score  of  times  by  Becky's  side  at  Brussels,  met  Mrs. 
Crawley's  open  carrii^e  in  Hyde  Pork,  her  Ladysliip  was  (|uite  blind, 
and  coidd  not  in  the  least  recognise  her  former  friend.  Even  Mrs. 
Blenkinsop,  the  bimkcr's  wife,  cut  her  at  chiueh.  Becky  went  regu- 
larly to  church  now ;  it  was  ediiying  to  see  her  enter  there  with 
Rawdon  by  her  side,  carrying  a  couple  of  large  gilt  prayer-buoks,  and 
afterwards  going  tbrough  the  ceremony  with  the  gravest  resignation. 
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Bawdou  at  firat  felt  very  acutely  the  alights  which  were  poBsed 
upon  his  wife,  anil  was  inclined  to  be  gloomy  and  Bavage.  He  talked 
of  calling  out  the  husbands  or  brothers  of  every  one  of  the  inaolent 
women  who  did  not  pay  a  proper  rcapeet  to  bis  wife ;  and  it  was 
only  by  the  strongest  aimnuuids  and  entreaties  on  her  part,  that  he 
was  brought  into  keeping  a  decent  behaviour.  "  You  can't  shoot 
me  into  society,"  she  said  good-naturedly.  "  Remember,  my  dear, 
that  I  was  but  a  governess,  and  you,  you  poor  silly  old  man,  have 
the  worst  reputation  for  debt,  and  dice,  and  all  sorts  of  wickedness. 
We  shall  get  qiiite  as  many  IHends  aa  we  want  by-and-by,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  you  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  obey  your  schoolmistreaB 
in  everything  she  tells  you  to  do.  When  we  heard  that  your  aunt 
had  left  almost  everything  to  Pitt  anc]  his  wife,  do  you  remember 
what  a  rage  you  were  in  1  You  woul<l  have  told  all  Paris,  if  I  had 
not  nude  you  keep  your  temper,  and  where  would  yon  have  been 
now  T— ill  prison  at  Ste.  P^lagie  for  debt,  and  not  established  in 
London  in  a  liandsome  hoiwe,  with  every  comfort  about  you — you 
were  in  such  a  ftuy  you  were  reatly  to  murder  your  brother,  you 
wicked  Cain  you,  and  what  gooil  would  have  come  of  remaining 
angry  ?  All  the  rage  in  the  world  won't  get  us  your  aunt's  money ; 
and  it  is  much  better  that  we  should  be  friends  with  your  brother's 
&mily  than  enemies,  as  those  foolish  Butcs  are.  When  yoin'  fiither 
dies.  Queen's  Crawley  will  be  a  pleasant  house  for  you  and  me  to 
pass  the  winter  in.  If  we  are  ruined,  you  can  carve  and  take  charge 
of  the  stable,  an<l  I  am  be  a  governess  to  Laily  Jane's  children. 
Eiiined  !  fiddle<ledee !  I  will  get  yoii  a  good  place  before  that ;  or 
Pitt  and  his  little  boy  will  <lie,  aiut  we  will  be  Sir  Bawdon  and  my 
lady.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  my  dear,  and  I  intend  to 
make  a  man  of  you  yet.  Who  sold  your  horses  for  you?  Who 
paid  your  debts  for  you?"  Bawdon  whs  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  owed  aJl  these  benefits  to  hia  wife,  and  to  trust  himself  to  her 
guidance  for  the  future. 

Iiideoil,  when  Miss  Crawley  quitted  the  world,  and  that  money 
for  wliich  all  her  relatives  had  been  fighting  so  eagerly  was  finally 
left  to  Pitt,  Bute  Crawley,  who  found  tliat  only  five  thousand 
pounds  hiul  been  left  to  him  instea<l  of  the  twenty  upon  which  he 
calculated,  was  in  such  a  fiiry  at  his  disappointment,  that  he  vent«d 
it  in  savage  abuse  upon  his  nephew ;  and  the  (juarrel  always  rankling 
between  them  ended  in  an  utter  breach  of  intercourse,  Bawdon 
Crawley's  conduct,  on  the  other  liand,  who  got  but  a  hundred  pounds, 
was  stK^li  as  to  astonish  his  brother  ami  deliglit  ills  sister-in-law,  who 
was  dispose<t  to  look  kindly  u[)on  all  tlie  members  of  her  husband's 
femily.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  a  very  (rank,  manly,  good-humoured 
letter  from  Paris.     He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  by  his  own  marriage 
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he  had  forfeited  his  aunt's  &vour ;  and  though  he  did  not  diagiiiBe 
hia  disappointment  that  she  ehould  have  been  bo  entire);  relentless 
towuds  him,  he  was  glad  that  the  money  was  still  kept  in  tlieir 
branch  of  the  fajnil;,  and  heartily  congratulated  his  brother  on  hia 
good  fortune.  He  sent  liis  affectionate  rcmcmbraiicea  to  bia  sister, 
and  hoped  to  have  her  good-will  for  Mrs.  Bawdon ;  and  the  letter 
concluded  with  a  postscript  to  Pitt  in  the  latter  hdy's  own  hand- 
writing. She,  too,  begged  to  join  in  her  huabaud'e  congratulations. 
She  should  ever  remember  Mr.  Crawley's  kindness  to  her  in  early 
days  when  she  was  a  friendless  orphan,  the  instructress  of  hie  little 
aisters,  in  whose  welfare  she  still  took  the  tendcrest  interest  She 
wished  him  every  happiness  in  his  married  life,  and,  asking  his  per- 
mission to  offer  her  remembrances  to  Lady  Jane  (of  whose  goodness 
all  the  world  informed  her),  she  hoped  that  one  day  she  might  be 
allowed  to  present  her  little  boy  to  his  uncle  and  aunt,  and  begged 
to  bespeak  for  him  tlieir  goo<l-will  and  protection. 

Pitt  Crawley  received  this  communication  very  graciously- 
more  graciously  than  Miss  Crawley  had  received  some  of  Bebecca's 
previoua  compositions  in  Kawdon's  handwriting ;  and  ns  for  Lady 
Jane,  she  waa  bo  tlianneil  witli  the  letter,  that  she  expected  her 
husband  would  instantly  divide  his  aunt's  lega<:y  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  send  off  one-balf  to  his  brother  at  Paris. 

To  her  Ladyship's  surprise,  however,  Pitt  declined  to  accommo- 
date bis  brother  with  a  cheque  for  thirty  tliousand  pounds.  But  he 
made  Rawdon  a  handsome  offer  of  his  hand  whenever  the  latter 
ehould  come  to  England  and  choose  to  take  it ;  and,  thanking  Mrs. 
Crawley  for  her  good  opinion  of  himself  and  Lady  Jane,  he  graciously 
pronounced  bis  wiilingiieas  to  take  any  opportunity  to  serve  her 
Uttle  boj. 

Thus  an  almost  reconciliation  was  brought  about  between  the 
brothera.  When  Rebecca  came  to  town  Pitt  and  his  wife  were  not 
in  London.  Mimy  a  time  she  drove  by  the  old  door  in  Park  Lane 
to  soe  whether  tbcy  luul  taken  possession  of  Miss  Crawley's  house 
there.  But  the  new  &mily  did  not  make  its  appearance ;  it  waa 
only  through  Raggles  that  she  heard  of  their  movements—  how  Mias 
Crawley's  domestics  hail  been  dismissed  with  decent  gratuities,  and 
how  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  once  made  his  appeanuiee  in  London,  when 
he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  the  house,  did  business  with  his  lawyera 
there,  ami  sold  off  all  Miss  Crawley's  French  novels  to  a  bookseller 
out  of  Bond  Street.  Becky  liad  reasons  of  her  own  which  caused 
her  to  long  for  the  arrival  of  her  new  rektion.  "When  Lady  Jane 
comes,"  thouglit  she,  "she  shall  be  my  sponsor  in  London  society ; 
and  as  for  the  women !  bah !  the  women  will  ask  me  when  they  find 
the  men  want  to  see  me." 
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An  article  ae  neceeaary  to  a  lady  in  this  podtion  as  her  biou^tam 
or  her  bouquet,  b  her  cnmpanion.  I  have  always  admiieil  the  way 
in  which  the  tender  creatures,  who  cannot  exist  without  sympathy, 
hire  an  exceedingly  plain  iiiend  of  their  own  sex  from  whom  the; 
are  almoet  insepaxahle.  The  sight  of  that  inevitable  woman  in  her 
faded  gown  sealed  behind  her  dear  friewl  in  the  opera-box,  or  occupy- 
ing the  back  seat  of  the  barouche,  is  always  a  wholesome  and  morel 
one  to  me,  as  jolly  a  reminder  as  that  of  the  Death's-head  which 
figured  in  the  repasts  of  Egyptian  lion»  vivants,  a  strange  sardonic 
memorial  of  Vanity  Fair.  What  I — even  l)attere<l,  brazen,  beautiful, 
conscienceless,  heartless  Mrs.  Firebrace,  whose  father  died  of  her 
shame ;  even  lovely,  daring  Mrs.  Mantrap,  who  will  ride  at  any 
fence  which  any  man  in  England  will  take,  and  who  drives  her  greys 
in  the  Park,  while  her  mother  keeps  a  huckster's  stall  in  Bath  still ; 
— even  those  wlio  are  so  bi)ld,  one  mifjlit  fiiney  they  could  fijce  any- 
thing, dare  not  face  the  wor]<l  without  a  female  friend.  They  must 
have  somebody  to  cling  to,  the  affectionate  creatures !  And  you 
will  hardly  see  them  in  any  public  place  without  a  shabby  com- 
panion in  a  dyed  silk,  sitting  somewhere  in  the  shade  close  behind 

"  Rawdon,"  said  Becky,  very  late  one  night,  as  a  party  of  gentle- 
men were  seated  roimd  Iter  crackling  drawing-room  fire  (for  the  men 
came  to  her  bouse  to  finish  the  night ;  and  she  had  ice  and  coffee 
for  them,  the  best  in  London) :  "  1  must  have  a  sheep-<li>g," 

"  A  what  1 "  siud  Rawdon,  looking  up  from  an  icarti  table. 

"  A  slieep-dog ! "  said  young  Lord  Southdown.  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Crawley,  what  a  fancy  !  Wliy  not  have  a  Danish  dogi  I  know  of 
one  as  big  as  a  camel-leopard,  by  Jove.  It  would  almost  pull  your 
brougham.  Or  a  Persian  greyhound,  eh  1  (I  pn>]M>sc,  if  you  please) ; 
or  a  little  pug  that  would  go  into  one  of  Lord  Steyne's  snuff-boxes? 
TJiere's  a  man  at  Bayswater  got  one  witli  such  a  noee  that  you 
might, — I  mark  the  king  and  play,^tliat  you  might  hang  your 

"  I  mark  the  trick,"  Rawdon  gravely  said.  He  attended  to  his 
gimie  conmionjy,  and  didn't  much  meddle  «ith  tlie  conversation, 
except  when  it  was  about  horses  and  betting. 

"What  can  you  want  with  a  slieplierd's  dog?"  the  lively  little 
Southdown  continued. 

"  I  mean  a  mmid  slie])licTd's  dog,"  swd  Becky,  laughing,  and 
looking  up  at  Lord  Stcyne. 

"Wluit  tlie  devil's  tliat?"  said  Ids  Lonlship. 

"A  dog  to  keep  the  wolves  off  me,"  Rcl>ecca  continued.  "A 
eomjianioH." 

"Dear  little  innocent  lamb,  you  want  one,"  said  the  Marquis; 
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and  his  jaw  thnut  out,  he  began  to  grin  hideously,  hia  little  eyes 
leering  towards  Rebecca, 

The  great  Lord  of  Steyne  was  Btanding  by  the  fire  sipping  coffee. 
The  fire  crackled  and  blazed  pleasantly.  There  was  a  score  of  candles 
sparkling  round  the  mantelpiece,  in  all  sorts  of  quaint  eoonccs,  of 
gilt  and  bronze  and  porcelain.  They  lighted  up  Rebecca's  figure  to 
admiration,  as  she  sate  on  a  sd&  covered  with  a  pattern  of  gaudy 
Rowers.  She  was  in  a  pink  dress,  that  looked  as  fresh  as  a  rose ; 
her  dazzling  white  arms  and  shoulders  were  half  covere<l  with  a  thin 
hazy  searf  througli  which  they  sparkled ;  her  hair  hung  in  curls 
round  her  neck ;  one  of  her  little  feet  peeped  out  from  the  ft«sh 
crisp  folds  of  the  siik  :  the  prettiest  little  foot  in  the  prettiest  little 
aandal  in  the  finest  silk  stocking  in  the  world. 

The  candles  lighte<l  up  Lonl  Steyne's  shining  bald  head,  wliitli 
was  fringed  with  red  hair.  He  hod  thick  bushy  eyebrows,  with 
little  twinkling  bloodshot  eyes,  surrounded  by  a  thousand  uTinkles. 
His  jaw  was  underhnug,  and  when  he  laughed,  two  white  buck-teeth 
protruded  themselves  and  glistenwl  savagely  in  the  midst  of  the  grin. 
He  had  been  ilining  with  royal  pcisonagea,  and  wore  his  gorter  and 
ribbon.  A  short  man  was  his  Lonlship,  brond-chested,  and  bow- 
legged,  but  proud  of  the  fineness  of  his  foot  and  ankle,  and  always 
caressing  his  garter-kuce. 

"  And  so  tlie  Siiephertl  is  not  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  defend  his 
lambkin  1 " 

"  The  Shepherd  is  too  fond  of  jilaying  at  cards  and  going  to  his 
clubfl,"  answered  Becky,  laughing. 

"  'Gad,  what  a  debauclied  Corydon  ! "  said  my  Lord—"  what  a 
mouth  for  a  pipe  ! " 

"  I  take  your  three  to  two,"  here  said  Rawdon  at  the  card- 
table. 

"  Hark  at  Mclibceus,"  snarlcil  the  noble  Marr|uis ;  "  he's  pasto- 
rally  occupied  too :  he's  shearing  a  Southdown.  What  an  innocent 
mutton,  hey  1     Damme,  what  a  snowy  fleece  ! " 

Rebecca's  eyes  shot  out  gleams  of  scornful  humour,  "  My 
Lord,"  she  said,  "yon  are  a  knight  of  the  Onler."  He  had  the 
collar  rounil  his  neck,  indeed — a  gift  of  the  restored  Princes  of 
Spain. 

Lonl  Steyne  in  early  life  had  been  notorious  for  his  daring  and 
his  success  at  play.  He  had  sat  up  two  days  and  two  nights  with 
Mr.  Fox  at  hazanl.  He  had  won  money  of  the  most  august  per- 
sonages of  the  realm :  he  had  won  his  marquisate,  it  was  said,  at 
the  gaming  table ;  )>ttt  he  did  not  like  an  allusion  to  those  bygone 
fredainet.     Relwrca  saw  the  scowl  gathering  over  liis  iicavy  brow. 

She  rose  up  from  her  sofa,  and  went  and  took  bis  coffee  cup 
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out  of  hu  hand  with  &  little  curtsey.  "  Yea,"  she  Bald,  "  I  miut 
get  a  watehdog.  But  be  won't  bark  at  j/ou."  And,  going  into  the 
other  drairing-room,  she  sate  down  to  the  piano,  and  began  to  sing 
little  French  songs  in  such  a  charming,  thrilling  voice,  that  the 
mollified  nobleman  Bpee<Ulf  followed  her  into  that  chamber,  and 
might  be  seen  nodding  his  head  and  bowing  time  OTcr  her. 

Rawdon  and  his  iriend  meanwhile  played  ^earU  until  they  had 
Plough.  The  Colonel  won  ;  but,  say  that  he  von  ever  so  much  and 
ofleD,  nights  like  these,  which  occnrred  many  times  in  the  week — 
his  wife  having  all  the  talk  and  all  t&e  admiration,  and  he  sitting 
Bilent  without  the  circle,  not  comprehending  a  word  of  the  jokes, 
the  allusions,  the  mystical  language  within — must  have  been  rather 
wearisome  to  tjie  ex-dragoon. 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Crawley's  husband  ? "  Lord  Steyne  osed  b>  Bay  b) 
bim  by  way  of  a  good-day  when  they  met :  and  indeed  that  wa« 
now  his  avocation  in  life.  He  was  Colonel  Crawley  no  more.  He 
was  Mrs.  Crawley's  husband. 

About  the  little  R)iw<lon,  if  nothing  has  been  said  all  this  while, 
it  is  beurtuse  he  is  hidden  upstaire  in  a,  garret  somewhere,  or  has 
crawled  below  into  the  kitchen  for  companionship.  Hia  mother 
scarcely  ever  took  notice  of  him.  He  passed  the  days  with  his 
French  fionne  as  long  as  tluit  domestic  remained  in  Mr.  Crawley's 
family,  and  when  the  Frenchwoman  went  away,  the  little  fellow, 
howling  in  the  loneliness  of  tlic  night,  had  compassion  taken  on 
him  by  a  housemaid,  who  took  him  out  of  his  solitary  nursery  into 
her  bed  in  the  garret  hard  by,  and  comforted  him. 

Rebecca,  my  Lord  Steyne,  and  one  or  two  more  were  in  the 
drawing-room  taking  tea  after  the  Opera,  when  this  shonting  was 
heanl  overhead.  "  It's  my  cherub  crying  for  his  nurse,"  she  said. 
She  did  not  offer  to  move  to  go  and  see  the  child.  "  Don't  agitate 
your  feelings  by  going  to  look  for  him,"  said  Lord  Steyne  sardoni- 
cally. "  Bah  ! "  replied  the  other,  with  a  sort  of  blush,  "  he'll  cry 
himself  to  Bleep ; "  and  they  fell  to  talking  about  the  Opera. 

Hiiwdon  liiui  stolen  off  though,  to  look  after  his  son  and  heir ; 
and  came  back  to  the  comi)any  when  he  found  that  honest  Dolly 
was  consoling  the  child.  The  Colonel's  dreasing-room  waa  in  tlioee 
upper  regions.  Ho  used  to  see  tlic  lx>y  there  in  private.  They 
had  interviews  together  every  morning  when  he  shaved;  Rawdon 
minor  sitting  on  a  box  by  his  &thcr's  side,  and  watching  the  opera- 
tion with  never-ceasing  pleasure.  He  and  the  sire  were  great 
friends.  The  father  would  bring  him  sweetmeats  from  the  dessert, 
and  liide  them  in  a  certain  old  enaulet  box,  where  the  child  went 
to  seek  them,  and  laughed  with  joy  on  discovering  the  treasure; 
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laughed,  but  not  too  loud :  for  mamma  waB  below  asleep  and  must 
not  be  disturbed.  She  did  not  go  to  rest  till  very  late,  and  seldom 
roee  till  after  noon. 

Rawdon  bought  the  boy  plenty  of  picture-books,  and  crammed 
his  niiraery  with  toys.  Its  walls  were  covered  with  pictures  pasted 
up  by  the  father's  own  hand,  and  ptircliased  by  him  for  ready 
money.  When  he  was  off  duty  with  Mrs.  Huwdan  in  the  Park, 
he  would  sit  up  here,  passing  hours  with  the  boy ;  who  rode  on  his 
chest,  who  pulled  his  great  mustachioB  as  if  they  were  driving-reins, 
and  spent  days  with  him  in  indefatigable  gambols.  The  room  was 
a  low  room,  and  once,  when  tlte  child  was  not  five  years  old,  his 
father,  who  was  tossing  him  wildly  up  in  his  arms,  hit  the  poor 
little  chap's  skull  so  violently  against  the  ceiling  that  he  almost 
dropped  the  child,  so  terrificil  was  lie  at  the  disaster. 

Rawdon  minor  had  mode  up  his  face  for  a  tremendous  howl — 
the  severity  of  the  blow  indeed  authorised  that  indulgence ;  but  Just 
as  he  was  going  to  begin,  the  father  interposed. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Rawdy,  don't  wake  mamma,"  he  cried.  And 
the  cbilil,  looking  in  a  very  lianl  anil  piteous  way  at  his  &ther,  bit 
his  lips,  clenched  his  hanils,  and  didn't  cry  a  bit  Rawdon  told  that 
story  at  the  clubs,  at  the  mess,  to  everybody  in  town.  "  By  Gad, 
sir,"  he  explained  to  the  public  in  general,  "  wliat  a  good  plucked 
one  that  boy  of  mine  is — what  a  tnimp  he  isj  I  half  sent  his 
head  through  the  ceiling,  by  Gad,  and  he  wouldn't  cry  for  fear  of 
disturbing  his  mother." 

Sometimes — once  or  twice  in  a  week — that  lady  visited  the  upper 
regions  in  which  the  child  lived.  She  came  like  a  vivified  figure  out 
of  the  Ma(/a>in  de*  Moiks — blandly  smiling  in  the  most  beautiful 
new  clothes  and  little  gloves  and  boots.  Wonderful  scarfs,  laces, 
and  jewels  glitt«red  about  her.  She  had  always  a  new  bonnet  on  : 
and  flowers  bloomed  perpetually  in  it ;  or  else,  magnificent  curling 
ostrich  fcatlicTS,  soft  and  snowy  as  camellias.  She  nodde<l  twice  or 
thrice  patronisingty  to  the  little  boy,  who  looked  up  from  bis  dinner 
or  from  the  pictures  of  sokliers  he  was  painting.  When  she  left 
the  room,  an  odour  of  rose,  or  some  other  magical  fragrance,  lingered 
about  the  nursery.  She  was  an  uneartlily  being  in  hia  eyes,  sui>erior 
to  his  father— to  all  the  world :  to  be  worshipped  and  admired  at 
a  distance.  To  drive  with  that  lady  in  the  carriage  was  an  awful 
rite :  he  sate  up  in  the  back  seat,  and  did  not  dare  to  speak :  he 
gazed  with  all  his  eyes  at  the  beautifidly  dressed  princess  opposite 
to  him.  Gentlemen  on  splendid  prancing  horses  came  up,  and 
smiled  and  talked  with  her.  How  her  eyes  beamed  upon  all  of 
them  !  her  hand  used  to  quiver  and  wave  gracefully  as  they  passed. 
When  he  wrat  out  with  her  he  bad  his  new  ted  dress  on.     His  old 
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brown  holland  was  good  enough  when  he  Btajed  at  home.  Some- 
times, when  she  was  away,  aii<l  Dolly  his  mtud  was  making  his  bed, 
he  came  into  hU  motlier's  room.  It  was  as  the  abode  of  a  &iry  to 
him — a  mystic  chamber  of  splendour  and  delights.  There  in  the 
wardrobe  hung  those  wonderful  rubes — pin':  and  bUie,  and  many- 
tinted.  There  wae  the  jewel-case,  silver-claaped  :  and  the  wondroui 
bronze  liand  on  the  dressing-table,  glistening  all  over  with  a  himdred 
rings.  There  was  the  chenil-^ass,  that  miracle  of  art,  in  which  he 
could  just  see  his  own  wondering  head,  and  the  reflection  of  Dolly 
((lueerly  distorted,  and  as  if  up  in  the  ceihng),  plumping  and  patting 
the  pillows  of  the  bed  Oh,  thou  poor  lonely  little  benighted  boy ! 
Mother  is  the  name  for  God  in  the  lips  and  hearts  of  little  children ; 
and  here  was  one  who  was  worshipping  a  stone  ! 

Now  Rawdon  Crawley,  rascal  as  the  Colonel  was,  had  certain 
manly  tendencies  of  affection  in  his  heart,  and  could  love  a  child  and 
a  wumnn  still.  For  Rawdon  minor  he  had  a  great  secret  tenderness 
then,  which  did  not  eacai*  Rebecca,  though  she  did  not  talk  about 
it  to  her  husband.  It  did  not  annoy  her  r  she  was  too  good-natured. 
It  only  increa^  her  scorn  for  him.  He  felt  somehow  ashamed  of 
thia  paternal  softness,  and  hid  it  from  his  wife — only  indulging  in 
it  when  alone  with  the  boy. 

He  used  to  take  him  out  of  mornings,  when  they  woidd  go  to 
the  stables  together  and  to  the  Park.  Little  Lord  Southdown,  the 
bcstmitured  of  men,  who  wouhl  make  you  a  present  of  the  hat  from 
his  head,  and  whose  main  occuiwtion  in  life  was  to  buy  nicknacks 
that  he  might  give  tiiem  awny  afterwards,  bought  the  little  chap  a 
pony  not  much  bigger  than  a  large  rat,  the  donor  said,  an<l  on  this 
little  black  Shetland  pigmy  young  Rawdon's  great  father  was  pleased 
to  mount  the  boy,  and  to  walk  by  his  side  in  tlte  Park.  It  pleased 
him  to  see  his  old  quarters,  and  his  old  fellow-guardsmen  at  Knights- 
bridge  :  he  had  begun  to  think  of  hia  bachelorhood  with  something 
like  regret.  The  old  troopers  were  glad  to  recognise  their  ancient 
officer,  and  dandle  the  little  Colonel.  Colonel  Crawley  found  dining 
at  mess  and  with  his  brother-oflicers  very  pleasant.  "  Hang  it,  1 
ain't  clever  enoi^h  for  her— I  know  it.  She  won't  miss  me,"  he 
used  to  say :  and  he  was  right,  his  wife  did  not  miss  him. 

Rebecca  was  fond  of  her  husband.  She  was  always  perfectly 
goiMl-hiimoured  and  kind  to  him.  She  did  not  even  show  her  scorn 
much  for  him ;  perhaps  she  liked  him  the  better  for  bein^  a  fool. 
Ho  was  her  upper  servant  and  mailre  (Thofel.  He  went  on  her 
errands ;  obeyed  her  orders  without  question ;  drove  in  the  carriage 
in  the  ring  with  her  without  ropiniiia ;  took  her  to  the  opera-box  ; 
solaced  himself  at  his  club  during  the  performance,  and  came  punc- 
tually back  to  fetch  her  when  due.     He  would  have  liked  her  to  be 
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a  little  fonder  of  the  boy :  but  even  to  that  he  reconciled  himBelf. 
"  Hang  it,  you  know,  ehe'a  so  clever,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  not  literary 
and  that,  you  know."  For,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  requires  no 
great  wisdom  to  be  able  to  win  at  cards  and  billiards,  and  Rawdon 
made  no  pretensions  to  any  other  sort  of  skill 

When  the  companion  came,  his  domeGtic  duties  becanie  very 
light  His  wife  encouraged  him  to  dine  abroad  :  she  would  let  him 
off  duty  at  the  Opera.  "  Don't  stay  an<l  stupefy  yourself  at  home 
to-night,  my  dear,"  she  would  say.  "  Some  men  are  coming  who 
will  only  bore  you.  I  would  not  ask  them,  but  yon  know  it's 
for  your  good,  and  now  I  have  a  sheep-dog,  I  need  not  be  afraid 
to  be  alone." 

"  A  sheep-dog — a  companion  !  Becky  Sharp  with  a  companion  ! 
Isn't  it  good  fiml"  thought  Mrs.  Crawley  to  herself.  The  notion 
tickled  hugely  her  sense  of  humour. 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  Rawdon  Crawley,  his  little  son,  and  the 
pony  were  taking  their  accustomed  walk  in  the  Park,  they  passed  by 
an  old  acquaintance  of  tlie  Colonel's,  Corporal  Clink,  of  the  regiment, 
who  was  in  conversatiou  with  a  friend,  an  okl  gentleman,  who  hcl<l 
a  boy  in  hia  arms  about  the  age  of  little  Rawdon.  Tliia  other 
yoimgster  bad  scizetl  hold  of  the  Waterloo  medal  wliieh  the  Corporal 
wore,  and  was  examining  it  with  delight. 

"  Gooil  morning,  yo\a  bonoiir,"  said  Clink,  in  reply  to  the  "  How 
ilo.  Clink  1 "  of  the  Colonel.  "  This  'ere  young  gentleman  is  about 
the  young  Colonel's  age,  sir,"  continued  the  Corporal. 

"  His  fiithcr  was  a  Waterloo  man,  too,"  said  tlie  old  gentleman, 
who  carrieil  the  boy.     "  Wasn't  he,  Georgy  1 " 

"Yes,"  said  Georgj-.  He  and  the  little  chap  on  the  pony  were 
looking  at  each  other  with  all  their  might — solemnly  scanning  each 
other  as  children  do. 

"  In  a  line  regiment,"  Clink  said,  with  a  patronising  air. 

"  He  was  a  Ca|>tain  in  tlic  — th  regiment,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man rather  pompously.  "Captain  George  Osborne,  sir- -perhaps 
you  knew  hiui.  He  clie<l  the  death  of  a  hero,  sir,  fighting  against 
the  Coraican  tyrant." 

Colonel  Crawley  blushed  quite  red,  "  I  knew  him  very  well, 
sir,"  he  said,  "  and  his  wife,  his  dear  little  wife,  sir — how  is  slie  1 " 

"  She  is  my  daughter,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  putting 
down  the  boy,  an<l  taking  out  a  card  with  great  solemnity,  which 
he  handed  to  the  Colonel.     On  it  was  written — 

"  Mr.  Sedley,  Sole  Agent  for  the  Black  Diamond  and  Anti- 
Cinder  Coal  Association,  Bunker's  Wharf,  Thames  Street,  and  Anna- 
Maria  Cottages,  Fulham  Road  West." 
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Little  G«org7  went  up  and  luoked  at  the  Shetland  ponv. 

"  Should  you  like  to  hare  a  ride  I "  said  Bawdon  minor  from 
the  saddie. 

"  Yes,"  said  Georgy.  The  Colonel,  who  had  been  looking  at 
him  with  some  interest,  took  up  the  child  and  put  him  on  tJie  pony 
behind  Rawdon  minor. 

"  Take  hold  of  him,  Georgy,"  he  said^"  take  my  little  boy 
rmmd  the  waist — hie  name  is  Bawdon."  And  both  the  children 
began  to  laugh. 

"  You  won't  see  a  prettier  pair,  I  think,  thii  Bummer'a  day, 
rir,"  Baid  the  good-natiu«d  Corporal ;  and  the  Colonel,  the  Corporal, 
and  old  Mr.  Sedley  with  his  umbrella,  walked  by  the  ude  of  the 
children. 


.>^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
A  FAMILY  IN  A   VERY  SMALL  WAY 

WE  must  suppose  little  George  Osborne  has  ridden  from 
Knightsbridge  towards  Fulliam,  and  will  stop  and  moke 
inquiries  at  tliat  village  regarding  some  fi-ienils  whom  we 
have  lefl  there.  How  is  Mrs.  Amelia  after  the  etorm  of  Waterioo } 
Is  she  hving  and  thriving  I  Wliat  has  come  of  Miyor  Dobbin,  whose 
cab  was  always  hankering  about  her  premises  1  and  is  tlicre  anj  news 
of  the  Collector  of  Boggley  Wollah  I  The  iacts  concerning  the  latter 
are  briefly  these. 

Our  wortliy  fat  friend  Josepli  Sedley  returned  ta  India  not  long 
after  his  escape  from  Brussels.  Either  his  furlough  was  up,  or  he 
dreaded  to  meet  any  witnessea  of  his  Waterloo  flight.  However  it 
might  be,  he  went  bock  to  his  duties  in  Bengal  very  soon  after  Napo- 
leon had  taken  up  hie  residence  at  St.  Helena,  where  Jos  saw  the  ex- 
Emperor.  To  hear  Mr.  Sedley  talk  on  board  ship  you  would  hare 
supjKtsed  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  he  and  the  Corsican  hwl  met, 
and  tliat  the  civilian  had  bearded  the  French  General  at  Mount  St 
John.  He  had  a  thousand  ancc<Iot«s  about  the  famous  battles  ;  he 
knew  the  position  of  every  regiment,  and  the  loss  which  each  had 
incurred.  He  did  not  deny  tliat  he  had  been  concerned  in  those 
victories — that  he  had  been  with  the  army,  and  carrieil  despatches  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  he  describeil  wliat  the  Duke  did  and 
said  on  every  conceivable  moment  of  the  day  of  Waterloo,  with  such 
an  acciuat«  knowledge  of  his  Grace's  sentiments  and  proceedings, 
that  it  was  clear  he  must  have  been  by  the  conqueror's  side  through- 
out the  day ;  though,  as  a  non-combatant,  his  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  public  documents  relative  to  tlie  battle.  Perhaps  he  actually 
worked  himself  up  to  believe  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  the 
army ;  certain  it  is  that  he  made  a  prodigious  sensation  for  some 
time  at  Calcutta,  and  was  called  Waterloo  Sedley  during  the  whole 
of  his  subeefiuent  stay  in  Bengal. 

The  bills  whicli  Jos  had  given  for  the  purchase  of  those  unlucky 
horses  were  paid  without  question  by  him  and  bis  agents.  He  never 
was  heard  to  allude  to  the  bargain,  and  nobody  knows  for  a  certwnty 
what  became  of  the  horses,  or  how  be  got  rid  of  them,  or  of  IsidoT, 
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hia  Belgian  servant,  who  sold  a  grey  horse,  very  like  the  one  which 
Jos  rode,  at  Valenciennes  sometime  during  the  autumn  of  1815. 

Jos's  London  agents  had  orders  to  pay  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  yearly  to  his  jKirents  at  Fulham.  It  was  the  chief  support 
of  the  old  couple  ;  for  Mr.  Sedley's  speculations  in  life  aubeequent  to 
Ilia  bankruptcy  did  not  by  any  means  retrieve  the  broken  old  gentle- 
man's fortime.  He  tried  to  be  a  wine-merchant,  a  coal-merchant,  a 
commission  lottery  agent,  &c.  &c.  He  aent  round  prospectuses  to 
his  friends  whenever  he  took  a  new  trade,  and  ordered  a  new  brass 
plate  for  the  door,  and  talke<l  pompously  about  making  hie  fortune 
atill.  But  Fortune  never  came  back  to  the  feeble  and  stricken  old 
man.  One  by  one  his  fricnrls  dropped  off,  and  were  weaiy  of  buying 
dear  coals  and  biul  wine  from  him  ;  and  there  was  only  his  wife  in 
all  the  world  who  fancied,  when  he  tottered  off  to  the  City  of  a 
morning,  that  he  was  still  doing  any  business  there.  At  evening 
he  crawled  slowly  back  ;  and  he  used  to  go  of  nights  to  a  little  club 
lit  a  tavern,  where  he  disposed  of  the  finances  of  the  nation.  It  was 
wonderful  to  hear  him  talk  about  millions,  and  agios,  and  discounts, 
and  what  Rothschild  was  doing,  and  Baring  Brothera.  He  talked 
of  such  vast  sums  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  club  {the  apothecary, 
the  undertaker,  the  great  carpenter  and  builder,  the  parish  clerk, 
who  wa.s  allowed  to  come  stealthily,  and  Mr.  Clapp,  our  old  acquaint- 
ance) respected  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  was  better  off  once,  sir," 
he  did  not  fail  to  tell  everybody  who  "  used  the  room."  "  My  son, 
sir,  is  at  this  minute  chief  magistrate  of  Ramgunge  in  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal,  and  touching  his  four  thousand  rupees  per  mensem.  My 
daughter  might  be  a  Colonel's  lady  if  she  liked.  I  might  draw  upon 
my  son,  the  first  magistrate,  sir,  for  two  thousand  iMimds  to-morrow, 
and  Alexander  would  cash  my  bill  down,  sir,  dowii  on  the  coimter, 
sir.  But  the  Scdleys  were  idways  a  proud  family."  You  and  I, 
my  dear  rcailer,  may  drop  into  this  condition  one  day  :  for  have  not 
many  of  our  friends  attained  itT  Our  luck  may  fiiil :  onr  jiowers 
forsake  ua :  our  place  on  the  boards  be  taken  by  better  and  younger 
mimea^tlie  chance  of  life  roll  away  and  leave  ua  shattered  and 
strandeil.  Tlien  men  will  walk  across  the  road  when  they  meet 
you— or,  worse  still,  hold  you  ont  a  couple  of  fiiigorB  and  patronise 
yon  in  a  pitying  way — then  you  will  know,  as  soon  as  your  back  is 
turned,  that  your  friend  begins  witli  a  "  Poor  devil,  what  impru- 
dences he  has  committed,  what  chances  that  chap  has  thrown  away  !  " 
Well,  well — a  carriage  and  three  thousanil  a  year  is  not  the  summit 
of  the  reward  nor  the  end  of  God's  judgment  of  men.  If  quacks 
prosper  as  often  as  they  go  to  the  wall — if  zanies  succeed  anil  knaves 
arrive  at  fortune,  and,  viee  vers'1,  sharing  ill-luck  and  prosjerity  for 
all  the  world  like  the  ablest  and  most  honest  amongst  us — I  say, 
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brother,  the  gifts  and  pleasures  of  Vanity  Fair  cannot  be  held  of 
any  great  account,  and  that  it  is  probahlc  .  .  .  but  we  are  wander- 
ing out  of  the  domain  of  the  story. 

Had  Mra.  Sedley  been  a  woman  of  energy,  she  woidd  have  exerted 
it  after  her  husband's  niin,  and,  occupying  a  large  house,  would  have 
taken  in  hoarders.  The  broken  Sedley  would  have  acte<l  well  as  the 
boarding-house  landlady's  hueband ;  the  Muuoz  of  private  life ;  the 
titular  lord  and  master :  the  carver,  hoiiae-stewMd,  and  hmnble 
husband  of  the  occupier  of  the  dingy  throne.  I  liave  seen  men  of 
good  brains  and  breoling,  and  of  good  hopes  and  vigour  onee,  who 
feasted  squires  and  kept  himters  in  their  youth,  meekly  cutting  uj)  legs 
of  mutton  for  rancorous  old  harridatis,  and  pretending  to  preside  over 
their  dreary  tables^but  Mrs.  Sedley,  we  say,  had  not  spirit  enough 
to  bustle  about  for  "a  few  select  inmates  to  join  a  cheerful  musical 
femily,"  such  as  one  reads  of  in  the  Timet.  She  was  content  to  lie 
on  the  shore  where  Fortune  had  stranded  her — and  you  could  see 
that  the  career  of  this  old  eoiiple  was  over. 

I  don't  think  they  were  unhappy.  Pcrhnps  they  were  a  little 
prouder  in  their  downtUll  thati  iti  their  prosperity.  Mrs.  Sedley 
was  always  a  great  person  for  her  landlady,  Mrs.  Clapp,  when 
she  descended  and  passed  many  hours  with  her  in  the  basement  or 
ornamented  kitchen.  The  Irish  maid  Betty  Flanagan's  bonnets  and 
ribbons,  her  sauciiieas,  her  idleness,  her  reckless  prodigality  of  kitchen 
caudles,  her  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar,  and  so  forth,  occupied  and 
amuse<l  the  old  lady  almost  as  much  as  the  doings  of  her  former 
household,  when  she  had  Sambo  and  the  coachman,  and  a  groom,  and 
a  footboy,  and  a  housekeeper  witli  a  re^dment  of  female  domestics — 
her  former  household,  about  which  the  good  lady  talked  a  hundred 
times  a  day.  And  besides  Betty  Flanagan,  Mrs.  Sedley  had  ail  the 
maids-of-all-work  in  the  street  to  superintend.  She  knew  how  each 
tenant  of  the  cottages  jiaid  or  owed  his  little  rent.  She  stepped  aside 
when  Mrs.  Itougemont  the  actress  passed  with  her  dubious  family. 
She  flung  up  her  heail  when  Mrs.  Pestler,  the  apothecary's  lady, 
drove  by  in  her  husband's  professional  one-horae  chaise.  She  had 
colloquies  with  the  greengrocer  about  the  penuorth  of  tuniips  which 
Mr.  Sedley  loveil :  she  kept  an  eye  upon  the  milkman,  and  the 
baker's  boy ;  ami  made  visitations  to  the  butcher,  who  sold  hundreds 
of  oxen  very  likely  with  less  ailo  than  was  made  about  Mra.  Seilley's 
loin  of  mutton :  and  she  counfal  the  potatoes  under  the  joint  on 
Sundays,  on  which  days,  dreat  in  her  best,  she  went  to  church  twice, 
and  read  Bkir's  Sermons  in  the  evening. 

On  that  day,  for  "  business  "  prevented  him  on  week  days  from 
taking  such  a  pleasure,  it  was  old  Sediey's  delight  to  take  out  his 
little  grandson  Georgy  to  the  neighbouring  Parks  or  Kensington 
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Qflrdens,  to  see  the  soldiere  or  to  feed  the  ducks.  Geoigy  loved  the  red- 
coats, and  hie  grandpapa  told  him  Itow  hia  &ther  had  been  a  bnioua 
•oldier,  and  introduced  him  to  manj  sergeants  and  otheis  with 
Waterloo  medals  OD  their  breasts,  to  whom  the  old  grond&ther 
pompously  presented  the  child  as  the  son  of  Captain  Osborne  of  tbe 
— th,  who  died  gloriously  im  the  glorious  eighteenth.  He  has  been 
known  to  treat  some  of  these  non-com  nuBsioned  gentlemen  to  a  ^ass 
of  porter,  and,  indeed,  in  their  firat  Sunday  walks  was  disposed  to 
spoil  little  Georgy,  sadly  gorging  the  boy  with  apples  and  poiiiament, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  health — until  Amelia  declared  that  George 
should  never  go  out  with  bis  grandpapa,  unless  the  latter  proiniBed 
solemnly,  and  on  his  honour,  not  to  give  the  child  any  cakes,  lolli- 
pops, or  ntall  produce  whatever. 

Between  Mr^.  Sedley  and  her  daughter  there  was  a  sort  ot 
coolness  about  this  boy,  and  a  secret  jealousy — for  one  evening  in 
George's  very  early  days,  Amelia,  who  had  been  seated  at  work  in 
their  Uttle  parlour  scarcely  remarking  that  the  old  lady  had  quitted 
the  room,  ran  upstairs  instinctively  to  the  nursery  at  the  cries  of 
the  child,  who  hail  been  asleep  until  that  moment — and  there  found 
Hra.  Seilley  in  the  act  of  surreptitiously  administering  DaSy's  Eliidr 
to  the  infant.  Amelia,  the  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  everyday 
mortals,  when  she  found  this  med<]ling  with  her  maternal  authority, 
thrilled  and  trembled  all  over  with  anger.  Her  cheeks,  onliniuily 
pale,  now  flushe<l  up,  until  they  were  as  red  as  they  used  to  be 
when  she  was  a  child  of  twelve  years  old.  She  seized  the  baby  out 
of  her  mother's  arms,  and  tlien  grasped  at  the  bottle,  leaving  the  old 
lady  gaping  at  her,  furious,  and  holding  the  guilty  teaspoon. 

Ameliu  flung  the  bottle  crashing  into  the  fireplace.  "  I  will  not 
have  baby  poisoned,  mamma,"  cried  Emmy,  rocking  the  infimt  about 
violently  with  both  her  arms  round  him,  and  turning  with  fiasbing 
eyea  at  her  mother. 

"  Poisoned,  Amelia  ! "  said  the  old  lady  ;  "  this  langiuige  to  me  1 " 

"  He  shall  not  have  any  meilicinc  but  that  which  Mr  Pestler 
sends  for  him.     He  told  me  that  Daffy's  Elixir  was  poison." 

"  Very  good :  you  think  I'm  a  murderess  then,"  replied  Mre. 
Sedley.  "Thia  is  the  language  you  use  to  your  mother.  I  have 
met  with  misfortunes :  I  h.ivc  sunk  low  in  life :  I  have  kept  my 
carriage,  and  now  walk  on  foot :  but  I  did  not  know  I  was  a 
murderess  before,  and  thank  you  for  tiie  new*," 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  poor  girl,  who  was  always  ready  for  tears — 
"you  flhouldn't  be  hard  upon  me.  I^I  didn't  mean — I  mean,  I 
did  not  wish  to  say  you  would  do  any  wrong  to  this  <lear  child : 

"  Oh  no,  my  love, — only  that  I  was  a  murderees ;  in  which 
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case,  I  had  better  go  to  the  OM  Bailey.  Though  I  didn't  poison 
y(m,  when  you  were  a  child ;  hut  gave  you  the  beet  of  education, 
and  the  moat  expensive  maatera  money  could  procure.  Yes ;  I've 
nursed  five  children,  and  buried  three :  and  the  one  I  loved  the 
best  of  all,  and  tended  through  croup,  and  teething,  and  measles, 
and  hooping-cough,  and  brought  up  with  foreign  masters,  regardless 
of  expense,  and  with  accomplielinienta  at  Minerva  House — which  I 
never  ha<l  when  I  was  a  girl— when  I  was  too  glad  to  honour  my 
&ther  and  mother,  that  I  mi^ht  live  long  in  the  land,  and  to  be 
usefid,  and  not  to  mope  all  day  in  my  room  and  act  the  fine  lady— 
says  I'm  a  murderess.  Alt,  Mrs.  Osborne !  may  you  never  nourish 
a  viper  in  your  bosom,  that's  ni>/  prayer." 

"  Mamma,  mamma ! "  criwl  the  bewildered  girl :  and  the  child 
in  her  arms  set  up  a  frontio  chorvis  of  shouts. 

"  A  murderess,  indeed !  Go  doni)  on  your  knees  and  pray  to 
God  to  cleanse  your  wit-ked  ungrateful  heart,  Amelia,  and  may  He 
forgive  you  as  I  do;"  and  Mrs.  Sedley  t«sse<I  out  of  the  room, 
hissing  out  the  word  poison  once  more,  and  so  ending  her  charitable 
benediction. 

Till  the  termination  of  her  natural  Ufe,  this  breach  between  Mrs. 
Sedley  and  her  daughter  was  never  thoroughly  mended.  The  quarrel 
gave  the  elder  la<ly  numberless  advantages  which  she  did  not  fail 
to  turn  to  accoimt  with  female  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  For 
instance,  she  scarcely  spoke  to  Amelia  for  many  weeks  afterwards. 
She  warned  the  domestics  not  to  touch  the  chilil,  as  Mrs.  Osborne 
might  be  offended.  She  aske<l  her  daughter  to  see  and  satisfy  herself 
that  there  was  no  poison  prepared  in  the  little  daily  meases  that 
were  concocted  for  Georgy.  When  neighbours  asked  after  the  boy's 
health,  she  refenwl  them  pointedly  to  Mrs.  Osborne.  i<ke  never 
ventured  to  ask  whether  the  baby  was  well  or  not.  She  would  not 
touch  the  child  although  he  was  her  grandson,  and  own  precious 
darling,  for  she  was  not  vsd  to  children,  and  might  kill  it.  And 
whenever  Mr.  Pestler  came  npon  his  healing  inquisition,  she  received 
the  Doctor  with  such  a  sarcoiitic  and  scornful  demeanour,  as  made 
the  siu'geon  declare  that  not  Lady  Thistlewood  herself,  wdiom  he  had 
the  honour  of  attending  professionally,  could  give  herself  greater  airs 
than  old  Mrs.  Sedley,  from  whom  he  never  took  a  fee.  And  very 
likely  Emmy  was  jcidoiis  too,  upon  her  own  t^art,  as  what  mother  is 
not,  of  those  who  woulii  manage  her  children  for  her,  or  become 
candidates  for  the  first  place  in  their  alfections]  It  is  certain  that 
when  anyboily  nursed  the  child,  she  was  uneasy,  and  that  she  would 
no  more  allow  Mrs,  Ckpp  or  the  domestic  to  dress  or  tend  him, 
than  she  would  have  let  them  wash  her  husband's  miniature  which 
hung  up  over  her  little  l)ed : — the  same  little  bed  from  which  the 
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poor  girl  had  gone  to  his ;  and  to  vhidi  she  retiied  nov  for  muy 
l<Mig,  nlent,  teariiil,  but  happy  yeais. 

In  this  room  was  all  Amelia's  heart  and  treaBure.  Here  it  was 
that  she  t^niled  her  boy,  and  watched  him  through  the  many  ills  of 
childhood,  with  a  constant  possiun  of  love.  The  elder  Gwrge 
returned  in  him  somehow,  only  improved,  and  as  if  come  back  from 
heaven.  In  a  hundred  Uttle  tones,  looks,  and  movements,  the  child 
was  so  like  his  fother,  that  the  widow's  heart  thrilled  as  she  held 
him  to  it ;  and  he  would  often  ask  the  cause  of  her  tears.  It  was 
because  of  his  likeness  to  his  father,  she  did  not  scruple  to  tcU  him. 
She  talked  constantly  to  him  about  this  dead  fitther,  and  spoke  of 
her  love  for  Geoi^  to  the  innocent  and  wondering  child ;  much  more 
than  she  ever  hail  done  to  George  himself,  or  to  any  confidante  of 
her  ynutli.  To  her  parents  she  never  talked  about  this  matter ; 
shrinking  from  baring  her  heart  to  them.  Little  George  very  likely 
could  nn<lerstand  no  bett«r  than  they  ;  but  into  his  care  she  poured 
her  sentimental  secrets  iinreserveitly,  and  into  his  only.  The  very 
joy  of  this  woman  was  a  sort  of  grief,  or  so  tendu',  at  least,  that  its 
expression  was  tears.  Her  sensibilities  were  so  weak  and  tremulous, 
that  perhaps  tlicy  ought  not  to  be  talked  about  in  a  book.  I  was 
told  by  Dr.  Pestler  (now  a  moat  flourishing  lady's  physician,  with  a 
sumptuous  dark  green  carriage,  a  prospect  of  speedy  knighthood, 
and  a  house  in  Manchester  Square),  that  her  grief  at  weaning  the 
child  was  a  sight  that  would  have  immanned  a  Herod.  He  was 
very  soft-hoart«i  many  yeara  ago,  and  his  wife  was  mortally  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Amelia,  then  and  long  aftem'ards. 

Perhaiis  the  Doctor's  laily  hail  good  reason  for  her  jealousy : 
most  women  shoreil  it,  of  those  who  fonned  the  small  circle  of 
Amelia's  aciiuaintaiice,  and  were  quit*  angry  at  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  other  sex  reganled  her.  For  almost  all  men  who  came 
near  her  loved  her ;  though  no  doubt  they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  tell 
you  why.  She  was  not  brilliant,  nor  witty,  nor  wise  over  much,  nor 
extraorrlinarily  handsome.  But  wherever  she  went  she  touched  and 
charmed  every  one  of  the  male  sex,  as  invariably  as  she  awakened 
the  srum  and  incredulity  of  lier  own  sisterhood.  I  tliink  it  was  her 
weakness  which  was  her  princiiiol  charm : — a  kind  of  sweet  sub- 
mission and  softness,  which  seemed  to  appeal  to  each  man  she  met 
for  his  sympathy  and  protection.  We  have  seen  how  in  the  regiment, 
though  she  spoke  but  to  few  of  George's  comrades  there,  all  the 
swords  of  the  young  fellows  at  the  mess-table  would  have  leajit  from 
their  scabbards  to  figlit  round  her ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  little  narrow 
lodging-house'and  circle  at  Fulliam,  she  interested  and  pleaseil  every- 
body. If  tilie  had  been  Mrs.  Mango  herself,  of  the  great  house  of 
Mango,    Plantain,  &  Co.,  Crutchcd   Friars,  oiul    the  magnificent 
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proprietress  of  the  Pineries,  Fulham,  who  gave  Bummer  d/jewnert 
frequented  by  Dukes  and  Earls,  anil  drore  about  the  parish  with 
magnificent  yellow  liveries  and  bay  homes,  such  as  the  royal  stablea 
at  Kensington  themselves  coulil  not  turn  out—  I  say,  had  she  been 
Mrs.  bfango  herself,  or  her  son's  wife.  Lady  Mary  Mango  (daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Castlemoulily,  who  eonJescended  to  marry  the  head 
of  tlie  firm),  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood  could  not  pay  her 
more  honour  than  they  invariably  showed  to  the  gentle  young  widow, 
when  she  passed  by  their  doors,  or  made  her  humble  purchases  at 
their  shope. 

Thus  it  was  not  only  Mr.  Pestlcr,  the  medical  man,  but  Mr. 
Linton  the  young  assistant,  who  doctored  tlie  Bervant-cnuids  and 
small  tradesmen,  and  might  be  seen  any  day  reading  the  Time»  in 
the  surgery,  who  openly  declared  himself  the  slave  of  Mrs.  Osborne. 
He  was  a  presentable  young  gentleman,  more  welcome  nt  Mrs. 
Sediey'a  lodgings  tiian  liis  principal ;  and  if  anything  went  wrong 
with  Georgy,  he  would  drop  in  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day  to  see  the 
little  chap,  and  without  so  much  as  the  thought  of  a  fee.  He  would 
abstract  lozenges,  tamarinds,  and  other  produce  from  the  surgery- 
drawers  for  Uttle  Gcorgy's  benefit,  and  cumjxiiuidcd  dmughts  and 
mixtures  for  him  of  miraculous  sweetness,  so  that  it  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  the  child  to  be  ailing.  He  and  Pcafler,  his  chief,  sate 
up  two  whole  nights  by  the  boy  iu  that  momentous  and  awful  week 
when  Georgy  hail  the  measles ;  and  when  you  would  have  thought, 
from  the  mother's  terror,  that  there  had  never  been  measles  iu  the 
world  before.  Would  they  have  done  as  much  for  other  people  I 
Did  they  sit  up  for  the  folks  at  the  Pineries,  when  Ralph  Planta- 
genet,  and  Gwendoline,  and  Guinever  Mango  had  the  same  Juvenile 
com]>laint^  Did  fliey  sit  up  for  little  Mary  Clapp,  the  landlord's 
daughter,  who  actually  catiglit  the  disease  ofl'  little  Georgy  T  Truth 
conijicls  one  to  say,  no.  They  slept  quite  imdisturbed,  at  least  as 
far  as  she  was  coneemed—  pronounced  hers  to  be  a  slight  case,  which 
would  almost  cure  itself,  sent  her  in  a  draught  or  two,  and  threw 
in  bark  when  the  child  rallied,  with  perfect  indifference,  and  just  for 
form's  sake. 

Again,  there  was  the  little  French  chevalier  opposite,  who  gave 
lessons  in  his  native  tongue  at  various  schoob  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  who  might  be  hcanl  in  his  apartment  of  nights  playing  tremu- 
lous old  gavottea  and  minuets,  on  a  wlieezy  old  fiddle.  Whenever 
this  powdered  and  courteous  old  man,  who  never  missed  a  Sunday 
at  the  convent  chapel  at  Hammersmith,  and  who  was  in  aU  re- 
spects, thoughts,  conduct,  and  bearing,  utterly  unlike  the  bearded 
savages  of  liis  nation,  who  curse  |)erfidious  Albion,  and  scowl  at  you 
from  over  their  cigars,  in  tiie  Quadrant  arcades  at  the  present  day — 
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whenever  the  ot<1  Cheralier  de  Talonrouge  spiAe  ot  iSMnm  Oebofoe, 
he  would  firat  fiaisb  his  pinch  of  Rnuff,  flick  awtiy  the  remaining 
particles  of  duet  with  a  gracefii]  ware  of  his  hand,  gather  up  his 
fingera  again  into  a  bunch,  ajid,  bringing  them  up  tu  hia  mouth, 
blow  them  open  with  a  kiss,  exclaiming,  Ak!  la  divine  crAUure! 
He  Towed  and  protested  that  when  Amelia  walked  in  the  Brompttm 
lanes  floweis  grew  in  profusion  under  her  feet.  He  called  little 
Georgy  Cupid,  and  asked  him  news  of  Venus,  his  mamma ;  and  told 
the  aaloniahed  Betty  Fkuiajj;an  that  she  was  one  of  the  Graces,  and 
the  faToiuite  att<;ndant  of  the  Rtine  det  Amours. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  of  this  easily  guned  and  uqcod- 
sdous  popularity.  Did  not  Mr.  Binny,  the  mild  and  genteel  curate 
of  the  district  chapel,  which  the  fiunily  attended,  call  assiduously 
upon  the  widow,  dajidle  the  little  boy  on  his  knee,  and  ofier  to  teach 
him  Latin,  to  the  anger  of  the  elderly  virgin,  his  sister,  who  kept 
house  for  him  1  *'  There  is  nothing  in  her,  Beilby,"  the  latter  lady 
would  say.  "  When  she  comes  to  tea  here  she  does  not  speak  a 
word  dining  the  whole  evening.  She  is  but  a  poor  lackadaidcal 
creature,  and  it  is  my  belief  has  no  heart  at  all.  It  is  only  her 
pretty  face  which  all  yon  gentlemen  admire  so.  Miss  Grits,  who 
has  fire  thousand  pounds,  and  expectations  besides,  has  twice  as 
much  character,  anil  is  a  thousand  times  more  agreeable  to  my 
taste ;  and  if  she  were  good-looking  I  know  that  you  woidd  think 
her  perfection." 

Very  likely  Miss  Binny  was  right  to  a  great  extent.  It  ig  the 
pretty  face  which  creates  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  those  , 
wicked  rogues,  A  woman  may  possess  the  wisdom  and  chastity  of 
Minerva,  aiul  we  give  no  hee<i  to  her,  if  she  lias  a  plain  face.  What 
folly  will  not  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  make  pardonable  1  What 
dulness  may  not  red  lips  and  sweet  accents  render  pleasant  1  And 
so,  with  their  iiaual  sense  of  justice,  lailies  argue  that  because  a 
woman  is  handsome,  therefore  she  is  a,  fool.  Oh  ladies,  ladies  1 
there  are  some  of  you  who  are  neitlier  handsome  nor  wise. 

These  are  but  trivial  incidents  to  recount  in  the  life  of  our 
heroine.  Her  tale  docs  not  deal  in  wonders,  as  the  gentle  reader 
has  already  no  doubt  perceived ;  and  if  a  journal  had  been  kept  of 
her  proceedings  during  the  seven  yeare  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
there  would  have  been  found  few  incidents  more  remarkable  in  it 
than  that  of  the  measles,  recorded  in  the  foregoing  i>age.  Yes,  one 
day,  and  greatly  to  her  wonder,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Binny,  just 
mentioned,  asked  her  to  change  her  name  of  Osborne  for  his  own ; 
when,  with  deep  blushes,  and  tears  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  she 
thanked  him  for  his  regard  for  her,  expressed  gratitude  for  hia 
attentions  to  her  and  to  her  poor  little  boy,  but  mid  that  ahe 
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1  never,  never  could  think  of  any  but — but  the  huBband  whom  she 
had  lost. 

On  the  tweDty-fiith  of  April,  imd  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the 
daye  of  marriage  and  widowhood,  she  kept  her  room  entirely,  con- 
aecnitJDg  them  (and  we  do  not  know  how  many  hours  of  solitary 
night-thought,  her  little  boy  sleeping  in  his  crib  by  her  bedside)  to 
the  memory  of  thiit  dcparte<l  iriend.  During  the  day  she  waa  more 
active.  She  had  to  tench  George  to  rewl  and  to  write,  and  a  little 
to  draw.  She  read  books,  in  order  that  ahc  might  tell  him  etoriee 
from  them.  As  his  eyes  opencil,  and  his  mind  expanded,  under  the 
influence  of  the  outward  nature  round  about  him,  she  tauglit  tiie 
child,  to  the  best  of  lier  humble  power,  to  acknowledge  the  Maker 
of  all;  and  every  night  and  every  morning  he  and  she — (in  that 
awfiil  and  touching  comnuuiion  which  I  think  must  bring  a  thrill 
to  the  heart  of  every  man  who  witneseea  or  who  remembera  it) — the 
mother  ami  the  little  boy — prayed  to  Our  Father  together,  the 
mother  pleading  with  all  her  gentle  heart,  the  child  lisping  after  her 
OB  she  spoke.  And  each  time  they  prayed  to  God  to  blees  dear 
papa,  aa  if  he  were  alive  and  in  the  room  with  them. 

To  wash  and  dress  tliis  young  gentleman — to  take  iiim  for  a 
run  of  the  mornings,  before  breakfast,  and  the  retreat  of  grandpapa 
for  "  business  " —  to  make  for  Inn)  the  most  wonderful  and  ingenious 
dresaes,  for  which  end  the  thrifty  widow  cut  up  and  altered  every 
available  little  bit  of  finery  which  ^he  poBsesectl  out  of  her  wardrobe 
during  her  marriage  ^for  Mrs.  Osborne  herself  (greatly  to  her 
mother's  vexation,  who  preferred  tine  clothes,  especially  since  her 
misfortunes)  always  wore  a  black  gown,  anil  a  straw  bonnet  with  a 
black  ribbon— occupied  her  many  hours  of  the  day.  Others  she  had 
to  spare,  at  the  service  of  her  mother  and  her  old  father.  She  bad 
taken  the  ])aius  to  leani,  and  used  to  play  cribbage  with  this  gentle- 
man on  the  nights  when  he  did  not  go  to  his  chib.  She  sang  for 
him  when  he  was  so  minded,  and  it  was  a  good  sign,  for  he  iiivari 
ably  fell  into  a  comfortable  sleep  during  the  music  She  wrote  out 
his  numerous  memorials,  letters,  prospcctusca,  and  projects.  It  was 
iu  her  handwriting  that  most  of  the  old  gentleman's  former  acquaint- 
ances were  informed  that  be  had  become  an  agent  for  the  Black 
Diamond  and  Anti-Cinder  Coal  Company,  and  could  sugiply  bis 
friends  and  the  public  with  the  best  coals  at  — ».  per  chaldron. 
All  he  did  was  to  sign  the  circulars  with  liis  flourish  and  signature, 
and  direct  them  in  a  shaky,  clerk-like  band.  One  of  theee  papers 
was  sent  to  Major  Dobbin,  —  Regt.,  care  of  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Greenwood ;  but  the  Major  being  in  Madras  at  the  time,  had  no 
particular  call  for  coals.  He  knew,  though,  tite  hand  which  had 
written  the  prospectus.     Good  God  !  what  would  he  not  have  given 
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to  hold  it  in  hu  own !  A  secoad  praepectus  came  ont,  infimning 
the  Usjor  that  J.  Sedlev  &  Compan<r,  bariiig  eetabliahed  tgeaaet 
at  Oporto,  Bordeaux,  and  St.  Mary's,  were  enabled  to  offer  to  thdr 
friends  and  the  public  generaily,  the  finest  and  most  cele1»Bt«d 
growths  of  ports,  eherries,  and  claret  wines  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
under  extraordinary  advantagea.  Acting  upon  this  bint,  Doblun 
fiuiouslj  canTOBBed  the  governor,  the  commander-in-cbie^  tbe  judges, 
the  regiment^  and  ererj'boily  whom  be  knew  in  the  Preaidencv, 
and  sent  home  to  Sedley  &  Co.  orders  for  wine  which  perfectly 
astonished  Mr.  Sedley  and  Mr.  Clapp,  who  was  the  Ca  in  the 
buBinese.  But  no  more  orders  came  after  that  firet  buist  of  good 
fortune,  on  which  poor  old  Sedley  was  about  to  build  a  house  in  the 
City,  a  regiment  of  clerks,  a  dock  to  himself,  and  correspondents  all 
over  the  world.  The  old  gentleman's  former  taste  in  wine  had  gone : 
the  cunws  of  the  mesa-room  assailed  M^or  Dobbin  for  the  Tile 
drinks  he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  there ;  and  he  bought 
back  a  great  quantity  of  the  nine,  and  sold  it  at  public  outcry,  at 
an  enormous  loss  to  himself.  As  for  Jos,  who  was  by  this  time 
promoted  to  a  seat  at  the  Revenue  6oar<l  at  Calcutta,  he  was  wild 
with  rage  when  the  post  brought  him  out  a  bundle  of  these  Baccha- 
nalian proapectiisea,  with  a  prirate  noto  from  his  fether,  telling  Jos 
that  his  senior  counted  ujwn  him  in  this  enterprise,  and  bad  con- 
signed a  quantity  of  select  wines  to  him,  as  per  invoice,  diawiug 
bills  upon  him  for  the  amount  of  the  same.  Jos,  who  would  no 
more  have  it  sujiposc*!  that  bis  Cither,  Jos  Sedley's  father,  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  was  a  wine  merchant  asking  for  orders,  than  that 
he  was  Jack  Ketch,  refuse<l  the  bills  with  scorn,  wrote  back  con- 
tumeiiously  to  the  old  gentleman,  bidding  him  to  mind  his  own 
affairs ;  and  the  protested  pat>er  coming  back,  Sedley  &  Ca  had 
to  take  it  up,  with  the  profits  which  tbey  had  made  out  of  the 
Madras  venture,  and  with  a  little  portion  of  Emmy's  savings. 

Besides  her  pension  of  fifty  poimda  a  year,  there  had  been  five 
hundred  pounds,  ns  her  husbuud's  executors  stated,  letl  in  the  agents' 
hands  at  the  time  of  Oslwrae's  demise,  which  sum,  as  George's 
guardian,  Dobbin  proix>sed  to  put  out  at  8  per  cent,  in  an  Indian 
house  of  agency.  Mr.  Sedley,  who  thought  the  Major  had  some 
roguish  intentions  of  his  own  about  the  money,  was  strongly  against 
this  plan ;  and  be  went  to  the  agents  to  protest  personally  against 
the  employment  of  the  money  in  question,  when  he  learned,  to  his 
surprise,  that  there  had  been  no  such  sum  in  their  hands,  that  all 
the  late  Captain's  assets  <Iid  not  amount  to  a  hundred  poimds,  and 
that  the  five  hundrel  pounds  in  question  must  be  a  separate  sum, 
of  which  Major  Dobbin  knew  the  particulars.  More  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  there  was  some  r«guery,  old  Sedley  pursuod  tbe  Mfyor. 
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As  hia  daughter's  nearest  friend,  he  UemanUed  with  a  high  hand,  a 
statement  of  tlie  late  Captain's  accounts.  Dobbin's  stammering, 
blushing,  and  awkwardness  aiided  to  the  other's  convictions  that 
he  had  a  rogue  to  deal  with ;  and  in  a  majestic  tone  he  totd  tliat 
officer  a  piece  of  his  mind,  as  he  called  it,  simpi;  stating  his  belief 
that  the  Major  was  uolawfidly  detaining  his  late  son-in-law's  monej. 

Dobbin  at  this  loet  all  patience,  and  if  his  accuser  had  not  been 
BO  old  an<i  so  broken,  a  quarrel  might  have  ensue<l  between  them  at 
the  Slaughters'  Coffee-house,  in  a  box  of  which  place  of  entertain- 
ment the  gentlemen  had  their  colloquy.  "Come  upstairs,  sir," 
lisped  out  the  Major.  "  I  insist  on  yoiff  coming  up  the  stairs,  and 
I  will  show  which  is  the  injured  party,  poor  George  or  I ; "  and, 
dragging  the  old  gentleman  up  to  his  bedroom,  he  produced  from 
his  desk  Osborne's  accounts,  and  a  bundle  of  I  0  U's  which  the 
latter  hail  given,  who,  to  do  him  justlc'e,  was  always  ready  to  give 
an  I  0  U.  "He  paid  his  bills  in  England,"  Dobbin  added,  "but 
he  had  not  a  hundred  i)ouuds  in  the  world  when  he  fell.  I  and  one 
or  two  of  hia  brother-officers  made  up  the  little  sum,  wliidi  was  all 
that  we  ojidd  spare,  and  you  dare  tell  us  that  we  are  trjing  to  cheat 
the  wirlow  and  the  orphan."  Sedley  was  very  contrite  and  hamblcd, 
though  the  fact  is,  that  William  Dobbin  tiad  told  a  great  falsehood 
to  the  old  gentleman ;  having  himself  given  every  shilling  of  tlie 
money,  having  buried  his  friend,  and  paid  all  the  fees  and  charges 
incident  upon  the  calamity  and  removal  of  poor  Amelia. 

About  tliese  expenses  old  Osborne  had  never  given  himself  any 
trouble  to  think,  nor  any  other  relative  of  Amelia,  nor  Amelia  her- 
self, indeed.  Slie  trusted  to  Major  Dobbin  as  an  accountant,  took 
his  somewhat  confiisetl  calculations  for  granted:  and  never  once 
suspected  how  much  she  was  in  his  debt. 

Twice  or  thrice  in  the  j-ear,  accowling  to  her  promise,  she  wrote 
him  letters  to  Madras,  letters  all  about  little  Georgy.  How  he 
treasured  these  pa|)er3 !  Whenever  Amelia  wrote  he  answered,  and 
not  until  then.  But  he  sent  over  endless  remembrances  of  himself 
to  his  godson  and  to  her.  He  ordered  and  sent  a  box  of  si'arfe,  and 
a  grand  ivory  set  of  chessmen  from  China,  The  pawns  were  little 
green  and  white  men,  with  real  swords  and  shields ;  the  knights 
were  on  horseback,  tlie  castles  were  on  the  backs  of  elephants, 
"  Mrs.  Mango's  own  set  at  the  Pineries  was  not  so  fine,"  Jlr.  Peatler 
remarked.  These  chessmen  were  the  delight  of  Georgy's  life,  who 
printed  his  first  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  this  gift  of  his  godpapa. 
He  sent  over  preserves  and  pickles,  which  latter  the  young  gentle- 
man tried  surreptitiously  in  the  sideboard,  aud  half-killed  himself 
with  eating.  He  thought  it  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  stealing, 
they  were  so  hot     Emmy  wrote  a  comical  little  account  of  this 
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miabap  to  the  Hajor :  it  pleased  him  to  think  that  her  qHtits  wot 
nllviiu^,  and  that  she  mold  be  merry  sometima  now.  He  bcdI 
OTer  a  pair  of  Hbawk,  a  white  ooe  tat  her,  and  a  black  rate  with 
pahn-leaves  for  her  mother,  aod  a  pair  of  red  scarb,  as  winter 
wrapperK,  for  olii  Mr.  Sedler  and  Gec^ge.  The  abawie  were  wmth 
fifty  guineas  apiece  at  the  very  least,  as  Hts.  Sedley  knew.  She 
wme  here  in  state  at  church  at  Bromptou,  and  was  congratulated 
br  her  fnnale  friends  upon  the  splendid  acquintion.  Edud^'b,  loo, 
became  prettily  her  modest  black  gown.  "  What  a  pit;  it  ie  she 
won't  think  of  him  !  "  Mrs.  Sedlev  remarked  to  Hia.  Clapp,  and  to 
all  her  friends  of  Brompton.  "  Joe  never  sent  us  Giich  prcsenta,  I 
am  sure,  and  gnid},'e8  us  everything.  It  is  eiidait  that  the  H^jor 
is  over  heail  and  ears  in  love  with  her :  and  jet,  whenever  I  to 
much  as  hint  it,  she  tutns  red  and  begins  to  cry,  and  goes  and  sits 
upstairs  with  her  miniature.  I'm  sick  of  that  miniature.  I  wi^ 
ve  hail  never  seen  thixie  odious  purse-proud  Osbomee." 

AinidHt  such  humble  scenes  and  aasociatea  George's  early  youth 
was  [la.sHe'l,  and  the  boy  grew  up  delicate,  eenmtivc,  imperious, 
woman-breil  — domineering  the  gentle  mother  whom  he  loved  with 
Iia>wi'iniit«  affection.  He  nded  all  the  rest  of  the  little  world  round 
about  him.  As  he  grew,  the  elders  were  mnated  at  his  haughty 
manner  and  his  constant  likeness  to  his  &ther.  He  asked  questions 
about  everything,  as  inquiring  youth  will  do.  The  profundity  of 
his  remarks  and  iutermgatories  astonished  his  old  grandfather,  who 
perfectly  Imred  the  club  at  the  tavern  with  stories  about  the  little 
lad's  learning  and  genius.  He  suffered  his  grandmother  with  a 
good-humoured  indifference.  The  small  circle  round  about  htm 
believed  that  the  equal  of  the  boy  did  not  exist  upon  the  earth. 
Georgy  iuheril«il  hia  tather's  pride,  and  perhaps  thought  they  were 
not  wrong. 

When  ho  grew  to  be  about  six  years  ohi,  Dobbin  began  to  write 
to  him  very  much.  The  Major  wanted  to  bear  that  Georgy  was 
(piing  Ui  a  si:ho<)l,  and  hoped  he  would  acquit  himself  with  credit 
there :  or  would  he  have  a  good  tutor  at  hoineT  it  was  time  that 
he  should  ])egiu  to  leani ;  and  his  godfather  and  guanliaii  hinted 
that  h(!  hi)[>eil  to  be  allowed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  boy's  educs' 
tioii,  which  woidd  fall  heavily  upon  his  mother's  straitened  income. 
The  M^iir,  in  a  woni,  was  always  thinking  about  Amelia  and  her 
little  boy,  and  by  orders  to  his  agents  kept  the  latter  provided  with 
picture-bookH,  paint-boxes,  desks,  and  all  conceivable  implements  of 
anuiHOinciit  and  instniction.  Three  days  before  George's  sixth  birth- 
day a  gentleman  in  a  gig,  accompanieit  by  a  servant,  drove  up  to 
Mr.  Sedley's  house,  and  askeil  to  see  Master  George  Osborne :  it 
was  Mr.  Woolsey,  military  tailor,  of  Conduit  Street,  who  came  at 
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the  H^jot'b  Older  to  measure  the  young  gentleman  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  He  had  had  the  honour  of  making  for  the  Captain,  the 
young  gentleman's  &ther. 

Sometimes,  too,  and  by  the  Miyor'a  deeire  no  doubt,  his  sistera, 
the  Uisees  Dobbin,  would  call  in  the  family  carriage  to  take  Amelia 
aod  the  little  boy  a  drive  if  they  were  bo  incUned.  The  patronage 
and  kindness  of  these  ladies  was  very  uncomfortable  to  Amelia,  but 
■he  bore  it  meekly  enougli,  for  her  natiuy^  was  to  yield  ;  and,  besides, 
tiie  carriage  and  ita  splendours  gave  little  Geoi^  immense  pleasure. 
The  ladies  begged  occasionally  that  the  child  might  pass  a  day  with 
them,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  go  to  that  fine  garden-house  at 
Denmark  Hill,  where  they  live<l,  and  where  there  were  such  fine 
grapes  in  the  hot-houses  and  peaches  on  the  walls. 

One  day  they  kindly  came  over  to  Amelia  with  news  which  they 
vere  sure  would  delight  her — ^something  very  interesting  about  their 
dear  William. 

"  What  was  it :  was  he  coming  home  1 "  she  asked  with  pleasure 
beaming  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh  no— not  the  least — but  they  had  very  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  dear  William  was  about  to  be  mnrrieil — and  to  a  relation 
of  a  very  dear  friend  of  Amelia's— to  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd,  Sir 
Michael  O'Dowd's  sister,  who  had  gone  out  to  join  Lady  O'Dowd  at 
Madras — a  very  beautiful  and  accomplisheil  girl,  cverybwly  said." 

Amelia  Riid  "  Oh  ! "  Amelia  was  very  yer;/  happy  indeed.  But 
she  supposed  Glorvina  could  not  be  like  her  old  ac(|uaintance,  who 
was  most  kind — but — but  she  was  very  happy  indeed.  And  by 
some  impulse  of  which  I  cannot  explain  the  meaning,  she  took 
George  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  with  an  extraordinary  tender- 
ness. Her  eyes  were  (luitc  moist  when  she  put  the  child  down ; 
and  she  scarcely  spoke  a  word  during  the  whole  of  the  drive — 
though  she  was  so  very  happy  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 
A    CYNICAL    CHAPTER 

OUR  (hity  now  takes  us  back  for  a  brief  space  to  some  oU 
Hampsbire  aequaintaiicea  ofoiirs,  whose  hopes  rcspectiDg 
the  disposal  of  their  riuh  kiuswomsu's  property  were  so 
wofiilly  disappointed.  After  counting  upon  thirty  thousand  pounds 
from  his  sister,  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Bute  Crawley  to  receive  but 
five ;  out  of  which  sum,  when  he  had  paid  his  own  debts  and  those 
of  Jim,  his  sou  at  collie,  a  very  small  fragment  remiuned  to  portion 
off  his  finir  plain  daughters.  Mrs.  Bute  never  knew,  or  at  least 
never  ackuowleilged,  how  far  her  own  t>*rannouB  behaviour  had 
tended  to  ruin  her  husband.  Ail  that  woman  could  do,  she  vowed 
and  protested  she  had  done.  Was  it  her  fault  if  she  did  not  possess 
those  syco]>haiitie  arts  which  her  hypocritical  nephew,  Pitt  Crawley, 
practised?  She  wished  him  nil  the  happiness  which  he  merited  out 
of  his  ill-gotten  gauis.  "  At  least  the  money  will  remain  in  the 
family,"  she  said  charitably.  "  Pitt  wQl  never  spend  it,  my  dear, 
that  is  quite  certain  ;  for  a  greater  miser  does  not  exist  in  England, 
and  he  is  as  odious,  though  in  a  different  way,  as  his  spendthrift 
brother,  the  abandoned  Rawdon," 

So  Mrs.  Bute,  after  the  ftmt  shock  of  rage  and  disappointment, 
began  to  accommodate  herself  as  l^est  she  could  to  her  altered 
fortimcH,  and  to  save  and  retrench  with  all  her  might.  She 
instructed  her  daughters  how  to  bear  {mverty  cheerfully,  and  invented 
a  thousand  notable  methods  to  conceal  or  evade  it.  She  took  them 
about  to  balls  and  jmblic  places  in  the  neigliboiu'hood,  with  praise- 
worthy energy ;  nay,  she  entertained  her  friends  in  a  liospitiible 
comfortable  manner  at  the  Rectory,  and  much  more  frequently  than 
before  dear  Miss  Crawley's  legacy  had  fallen  in.  From  her  outward 
bearing  nobody  would  have  supposed  that  the  family  had  been  dis- 
appointe<l  in  tiieir  expectations :  or  have  guessed  irum  her  frequent 
appearance  in  public  how  she  pinched  and  starve^l  at  home.  Her 
girls  had  more  milliners'  furniture  than  they  had  ever  e^joye^l  before. 
They  appeared  perseveringly  at  the  Winchester  and  Southampton 
assemblies  ;  they  penetratetl  to  Cowes  for  the  tace-balb  and  regatta- 
gaieties  there ;  and  their  carriage,  with  the  horses  token  from  the 
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plough,  was  at  work  perpetually,  until  it  began  almost  to  be  believed 
that  the  four  eistere  hail  had  fortunes  left  them  by  their  aunt,  whose 
name  the  iamily  never  mentionwl  in  public  but  with  the  most 
t«Diler  gratitude  and  legard.  I  know  no  sort  of  lyiug  which  is  more 
frequent  in  Vanity  Fair  than  tliifl ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  how 
people  who  praetise  it  take  credit  to  thomselvea  for  their  hypocrisy, 
and  fancy  that  they  are  exceeiiingly  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
because  they  are  able  to  deceive  the  world  with  regard  to  the  extent 
of  their  means. 

Mrs.  Bute  certainly  thought  lier»elf  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
women  in  England,  and  the  si^lit  of  her  happy  ianiily  was  an 
edifying  one  to  strangcrB.  They  were  so  cheerful,  so  loving,  bo 
well  eilucated,  so  simple !  Martha  painted  tlowera  exquisitely, 
and  fumislied  half  tlie  charity-lHizaars  in  the  county.  Emma 
waa  a  regular  County  Bulbiil,  and  her  verses  in  the  Hampshire 
Tehijmph  were  the  glory  of  its  Poet's  Comer.  Fanny  and  Matilda 
sang  duets  together,  mamma  jilaying  the  piano,  and  the  other  two 
sisters  sitting  with  their  arms  rouud  each  other's  waists,  and  listen- 
ing affectionately.  Nobody  saw  the  {Nwr  girls  drumming  at  the 
duets  in  private.  No  one  saw  mamma  drilling  them  rigi'lly  hour 
after  hour.  In  a  word,  Mrs.  Bute  put  a  good  feee  against  fortune, 
and  kept  up  appearances  in  the  most  virtuous  manner. 

Everything  that  a  good  and  respectable  mother  could  do  Mrs. 
Bute  did.  She  got  over  yacliting  men  from  Southampton,  parsons 
from  the  Cathedral  Close  at  Winchester,  and  officers  from  the 
barracks  there.  She  tried  to  inveigle  the  young  barristers  at  assizea, 
and  encouraged  Jim  to  bring  home  friends  with  whom  he  went  out 
hunting  with  the  H.  H.  What  will  not  a  mother  do  for  the  benefit 
of  her  beloved  ones  ? 

Between  such  a  woman  and  her  brother-in-law,  the  odious  Baronet 
at  the  Hall,  it  is  manifest  that  there  coidil  be  very  little  in  common. 
The  rupture  between  Bute  and  his  brother  Sir  Pitt  was  complete ; 
indeed,  between  Sir  Pitt  and  tlio  whole  county,  to  which  the  old 
man  was  a  scandal.  His  dishke  for  respectable  society  increased 
with  age,  and  tlie  lodge-gates  had  not  opened  to  a  gentleman's 
carriage-wheels  since  Pitt  and  Lady  Jaue  came  to  pay  their  visit  of 
duty  after  their  marriage. 

That  was  an  awful  and  unfortunate  visit,  never  to  be  thought  of 
by  the  iamily  without  horror.  Pitt  begged  his  wife,  with  a  ghastly 
countenance,  never  to  speak  of  it ;  and  it  was  only  through  Mrs. 
Bute  herself,  who  still  knew  everything  which  took  place  at  the 
Hall,  that  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Pitt's  reception  of  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  were  ever  known  at  all. 

As  tliey  drove  up  the  avenue  of  the  park  in  their  neat  and  well- 
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^>paiDt«d  aimge,  I^tt  mnariud  with  dismay  and  wnttb  gnat 
gape  among  the  tms — hb  trees — ^^lid  the  M  Banmet  was  filing 
entiretj  without  licvim.  The  paik  won  an  aspect  of  ntter  dreui- 
ness  and  niin.  The  drivM  were  ill  kept,  and  the  neat  ouri^ 
Bplashed  antl  flimmiered  in  muddy  pM^  along  the  nwd.  The 
great  sweep  in  frunt  of  the  terrace  and  entrance  etair  was  Uaek 
and  corered  with  mopoco  :  the  on»  trim  flower-beda  rank  and  weedy. 
Shntters  were  up  along  almoet  the  whole  line  (tf  the  house  ;  tlie  gnat 
ball  door  was  unhaired  after  much  ringing  of  the  bell ;  an  individual 
in  ribb>>ns  w:i$  seen  flitting  up  the  black  oak  stair,  as  Hoirocks  at 
len^h  admitteil  the  heir  of  Queen's  Crawley  and  his  l»ide  into  the 
halls  of  their  Cithers.  He  led  the  way  into  Sir  Pitt's  "  Ltbmy," 
as  it  was  callal,  the  fiunes  of  tobacco  growing  stronger  as  Htt  and 
Laily  Jane  approach«i]  that  apartment.  "  Sir  I^tt  ain't  very  VeU," 
Horrock^  reniarkeit  apologetically,  and  hinted  that  his  master  was 
afflicted  wiili  lumba^. 

The  library  lot<ked  out  on  the  front  walk  and  park.  Sir  Pitt 
had  o|>ened  one  of  the  windows,  and  was  bawling  out  thence  to  the 
postillion  and  Pitt's  servant,  who  seemed  to  be  about  to  take  the 
baggage  down. 

"  Don't  more  none  of  them  trunks,"  he  cried,  pointing  with  a 
pipe  which  he  held  in  his  huud.  "  It's  only  a  morning  visit.  Tucker, 
you  fool.  Lor,  what  cracks  that  off  boas  has  in  his  heels !  Ain't 
there  no  one  at  the  Kings  Head  to  nib  'em  a  little  ?  How  do,  Pitt ) 
How  do,  my  d«irt  Come  to  eee  the  old  man,  hayT  'Gad — you've 
a  pretty  tice,  too.  You  ain't  like  that  old  horse-godmother,  your 
motlier.     Coine  and  give  old  Pitt  a  kies,  like  a  good  little  gal." 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter-in-law  somewhat,  as  the 
caxesses  of  the  old  gentlemun,  unshorn  and  perfumed  with  tobacco, 
might  well  do.  But  she  remembered  that  her  brother  Southdown 
had  miistuchios,  and  smoked  cigius,  aQ<l  submitted  to  the  Baronet 
with  a  tolerable  grace. 

"  Pitt  ]iasgi>t  vat,''  said  tJie  Bnivnct,  after  this  mark  of  afl'ection, 
"Does  he  ren<l  ee  very  long  lennons,  my  dearl  Himdredth  Psalm, 
Evening  Hymn,  hay,  Pitt  ?  Go  and  get  a  glass  of  malmsey  and  a 
cake  for  my  Lady  Jane,  Horrocks,  you  great  big  booby,  and  don't 
stand  stearing  there  like  a  fat  pig.  I  won't  ask  you  to  stop,  my 
dear ;  you'll  find  it  too  stoopid,  and  so  should  I  too  along  a  Pitt. 
I'm  an  old  man  now,  and  like  my  ovra  ways,  and  my  pipe  and 
backgammon  of  a  night." 

"  I  can  play  at  backgammon,  sir,"  said  Lady  Jane,  laughing.  "  I 
used  to  play  with  papa  and  Hiss  Crawley,  didn't  I,  Mr.  Crawley  t" 

"  Lady  Jane  can  play,  sir,  at  tlie  game  to  which  you  state  that 
you  are  so  partial,"  Pitt  said  haughtily. 
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"But  she  wawn't  stop  for  all  that.  Naw,  naw,  goo  hack  to 
MuUbury  and  give  Mrs.  Eincer  a  benefit :  or  drive  down  to  the 
Eectory,  and  aak  Buty  for  a  Uiiiner.  He'll  be  charmed  to  see  you, 
you  know  ;  he's  bo  much  obliged  to  you  for  gettin'  the  old  woman's 
money.  Ha,  ha !  Some  of  it  wiil  do  to  patch  up  the  Hall  when 
I'm  gone." 

"  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  Pitt,  with  a  heightened  voice,  "  that  your 
people  wiU  cut  down  the  timber." 

"  Yeca,  yeea,  very  fine  weather,  and  seasonable  for  the  time  of 
year,"  Sir  Pitt  answered,  wlio  liad  BuUUenly  grown  deaf.  "  But  I'm 
^ttin'  old,  Pitt,  now.  Law  bless  you,  you  ain't  far  from  fifty  your- 
self. But  he  weais  well,  my  pretty  Lady  Jane,  don't  hel  It's  all 
godliness,  sobriety,  and  a  moral  life.  Look  at  me,  I'm  not  very  fur 
from  fowr-seore — he,  he ; "  and  he  kughed,  and  took  snuff,  and  leered 
at  her  an<i  pinched  her  hand. 

Pitt  once  more  bn>iiglit  the  conversation  back  to  the  timber: 
but  the  Baronet  was  deaf  again  in  an  instant 

"  I'm  gittiii'  very  olil,  and  have  been  cruel  bad  this  year  with 
tlie  lumbago.  I  shan't  be  here  now  for  long ;  but  I'm  glad  ee've 
come,  (hiiight^T-in-law.  I  like  your  fiiirc,  Laiiy  Jane :  it's  got  none 
of  the  damned  high-boned  fiinkie  look  in  it ;  ami  I'll  give  ee  some- 
thing pretty,  my  dear,  t4i  go  to  Court  in."  And  he  shuffleil  across 
the  room  to  a  cupbuanl,  fivm  which  he  took  a  little  old  caae  con- 
taining jewels  of  some  value.  "  Take  that,"  said  he,  "  my  dear ; 
it  Ijeliiugcil  to  my  mother,  and  afterwards  to  the  firat  Lady  Binkie. 
Pretty  i-earlH—  never  gave  'em  the  ironmonger's  daughter.  No,  no. 
Take  'em  ami  ])ut  'em  up  quick,"  said  he,  thrusting  the  case  into 
his  daughter's  hand,  and  clapping  the  Uuor  of  the  cabinet  to,  as 
HoiTocks  entered  with  a  salver  and  rcfresliments. 

"  What  have  you  a  been  and  given  Pitt's  wife  ? "  said  the  indi- 
vidual in  riblxms,  when  Pitt  an<I  Lady  Jane  had  taken  leave  of  the 
old  gentleman.  It  was  Miss  Eorrocks,  the  butler's  tiaughter— the 
cause  of  the  scandal  thnnighout  the  county — the  lady  who  reigueU 
now  almoet  supreme  at  Queen's  Crawley. 

The  rise  and  progreaa  of  those  Bibbons  hail  been  marked  with 
dismay  by  the  county  and  family.  The  Ribbons  opened  an  account 
at  the  Mudhury  Branch  Savings  Bank  ;  the  Ribbons  drove  to  church, 
monopolising  the  )iony-cbaise,  which  was  for  the  use  of  the  servants 
at  the  Hall.  Tlic  domestics  were  dismiaaed  at  her  pleasing.  The 
Scotch  gardener,  who  still  lingered  on  the  premises,  taking  a  pride 
in  his  walls  and  hot-houses,  and  indeed  making  a  pretty  good  liveli- 
hood by  the  ganlen,  which  he  fanned,  and  of  which  he  sold  the 
produce  at  Soutlianipton,  found  the  Ribbons  eating  peaches  on  a 
sunshiny  morning  at  the  south  wall,  and  had  his  ears  boxed  when 
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he  remoiutrated  about  tlib  attack  on  his  property.  He  and  his 
Scotch  wife  aud  his  Scok^h  children,  the  only  respectable  inhabitautB 
of  Queen's  Crawley,  were  forced  to  migrate,  with  their  goods  and 
their  chattels,  and  left  the  stately  comfortable  gardens  to  go  to 
waste,  anil  the  flower-beds  t»  nin  to  seed.  Poor  I*dy  Crawley's 
rose-garden  became  the  dreariest  wiMemeas.  Only  two  or  three 
domestics  shud<lered  in  the  bleak  old  servants'  hall.  The  stables 
and  offices  were  vacant,  and  shut  up,  and  half  ruined.  Sir  Pitt 
live<l  in  private,  and  boozed  nightly  with  Horrocks,  his  butler  or 
hoiise-stewunl  (as  he  now  began  to  be  called),  and  the  abandoned 
Ribbons.  The  times  were  very  much  changed  since  the  perioil  when 
she  drove  to  Mudbury  in  the  spring-cart,  and  called  tlie  small  trades- 
men "  Sir."  It  may  have  been  shame,  or  it  may  have  been  dislike 
of  his  neighbours,  but  the  old  Cynic  of  Queen's  Crawley  hanlly  issued 
from  his  jmrk-gates  at  all  now.  He  quarrelled  with  liis  agents,  and 
screwc*!  his  tenants  by  letter.  His  days  were  passed  in  conducting 
his  own  coiTcspondence ;  the  lawyers  and  farm-baiUffis  who  liad  to 
do  business  with  him,  could  not  reach  him  but  through  the  Ribbons, 
who  received  them  at  the  door  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  wliich 
commanded  the  bock  entrance  by  wliich  they  were  admitted  ;  and 
80  the  Baronet's  daily  perplexities  iucreoseil,  and  his  embarrassments 
multiplied  roimd  him. 

Tlie  horriw  of  Pitt  Crawley  may  be  imagined,  as  these  reports 
of  his  father's  dotage  reached  the  most  exemi)lary  and  correct  of 
gentlemen.  He  trembleil  daily  lest  he  should  hear  that  the  Ribbons 
was  |>n>(ilaimed  his  second  legal  tnother-in-law.  After  that  firet  an<t 
last  visit,  liis  Other's  name  was  never  mentioned  in  Pitt's  polite  and 
genteel  establishment.  It  was  the  skeleton  in  his  house,  and  all  the 
£imily  walke<l  by  it  in  terror  and  silence.  The  Countees  Southdown 
kept  on  drojiping  per  coach  at  the  lodge-gate  the  most  exciting  tracts, 
tracts  which  ought  to  frighten  the  hair  olf  yoiu-  head.  Uis.  Bute 
at  the  Pnisnnage  nightly  looked  out  to  see  if  the  sky  was  red  over 
the  rhns  behind  which  the  Hall  stood,  and  tlie  mansion  was  on  fire. 
Sir  G.  Wai>sh<>t  and  Sir  H.  Fuddlestone,  old  fnends  of  the  house, 
woidiln't  sit  on  the  bench  with  Sir  Pitt  at  Quarter  Sessions,  and  cut 
him  dead  in  the  High  Street  of  Southampton,  where  the  reprobate 
stood  offering  his  dirty  old  hands  to  them.  Nothing  had  any  effect 
u[>on  him  ;  he  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  hurst  out  laughing, 
as  he  scrambled  into  his  carria.ge  and  four ;  he  used  to  burst  out 
laughing  at  Laily  Southdown's  tracts ;  and  he  laughed  at  his  sons, 
and  at  the  world,  and  at  the  Ribbons  when  she  was  angry,  which 
was  not  seldom. 

Miss  Horrocks  was  installed  as  housekeeper  at  Queen's  Crawley, 
and  ruled  all  the  domestics  tlkere  with  great  majesty  and  rigour. 
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All  the  Bervante  were  instructed  to  addrees  her  as  "  Mutn,"  or 
"Uadam" — and  there  was  one  little  maid,  ou  hpr  promotion,  who 
peTBiBted  in  calling  her  "My  Lady,"  without  any  rebuke  on  the 
part  of  the  housekeeper.  "  There  has  been  better  ladies,  and  there 
has  been  woreer,  Hester,"  was  Miss  Horrocks'  reply  to  tliia  eompli- 
mmt  of  her  inferior :  bo  she  nile<),  having  supreme  power  over  all 
except  her  father,  whom,  however,  she  treateil  with  eonsiderable 
hau^tiness,  warning  him  not  to  be  too  &miliar  in  his  behaviour  to 
one  "  as  was  to  be  a  Baronet's  lady."  Iudee<l,  she  reheareed  that 
exalted  part  in  life  with  great  satis&ction  to  herself,  and  to  the 
amusement  of  old  Sir  Pitt,  who  ehuckle<l  at  her  airs  and  graces,  and 
would  lough  by  the  hoiu'  together  at  her  assumptions  of  dignity  and 
imitations  of  genteel  life.  He  swore  it  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  see 
her  in  the  eharaeter  of  a  fine  dame,  and  he  made  her  put  on  one  of 
the  first  Laily  Crawley's  Court  dresses,  swearing  (entirely  to  Miss 
Horrocks'  own  concurrence)  that  the  dress  became  her  prodigiously, 
and  threatening  to  drive  her  off  that  very  instant  to  Court  in  a 
coaeh-and-four.  She  had  the  nrnsacking  of  the  wardroljes  of  the  two 
defunct  la<lies,  ami  cut  and  hacked  their  posthumous  fluery  so  as  to 
mit  her  own  tastes  and  figure.  Anil  she  w(nUd  have  liked  to  take 
possesuoii  of  their  jewels  and  trinkets  too  ;  hut  the  old  Baronet  had 
locked  them  away  in  his  i)rivate  cabinet,  nor  could  she  coax  or 
wheedle  him  '>ut  of  the  keys.  Anil  it  is  a  fact,  that  some  time  after 
she  left  QuH'n's  Crawley  a  copy-book  belonging  to  this  lady  was 
discovereil,  which  showe<l  that  she  liail  taken  great  pains  in  jirivate 
to  learn  the  art  of  writing  in  general,  and  especially  of  writing  her 
own  name  as  Lady  Crawley,  Lady  Betsy  Horrocks,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Crawley,  &e. 

Though  the  good  people  of  the  Parsona^  never  went  to  the 
Hall,  an<l  shunned  the  horrid  old  dotard  its  owner,  yet  they  kept  a 
strict  knowledge  of  all  that  hajiiJeneil  there,  and  were  looking  out 
every  day  for  the  catastrophe  for  which  Miss  Horrocks  was  also 
eager.  But  Fate  intenened  enviously,  and  prevented  her  from 
receiving  the  rcwanl  due  to  such  immaculate  love  and  virtue. 

One  day  the  Baronet  surprised  "  her  Ladyship,"  as  he  jocularly 
called  her,  seated  at  that  old  and  tuneless  piano  in  the  <lrawing- 
room,  which  hail  scarcely  been  touched  since  Becky  Sharp  played 
quadrilles  u]Hin  it — seatc<l  at  the  piano  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
and  Bqiulliiig  to  the  best  of  her  jKiwer  in  imitation  of  the  music 
wluch  she  hail  sometimes  heard.  The  little  kitchen-maid  on  her 
promotion  was  standing  at  her  mbtress's  side,  quite  delighted  during 
the  operation,  and  wagging  her  head  up  and  down,  and  crying, 
"  Lor,  Mum,  'tis  hittiful," — just  like  a  genteel  sycophant  in  a  real 
drawing-room. 
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Thm  incideDt  made  tbe  otd  Baronet  roar  vith  boater,  as  obqiL 
He  narrated  the  circamstaiice  &  dosen  times  to  Hwracks  in  the 
courae  of  the  erening,  ami  greatly  to  the  dtMamfitare  of  Km 
HottocVm.  He  thrummed  on  the  tahle  as  if  it  had  been  a  muakal 
instrument,  nod  aittudkd  m  imitation  rf  her  manner  of  nnging.  He 
vowed  that  such  a  beautifid  vmce  ouj^t  to  be  cultivated,  and 
ileclared  she  ought  to  have  singing-masters,  in  which  propoealB  she 
saw  nothing  ridiculous.  He  was  in  great  spirits  that  ni^t;  and 
drank  with  hix  friend  and  butler  an  extraordinai;  quanti^  of  mni' 
and-water — at  a  very  late  hour  the  fiuthAil  friend  and  domestic 
conducte<l  his  master  b>  his  bedroom. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  there  was  a  great  fanrry  and  bustie  in 
tlie  house.  Li;,'lita  went  about  from  wimlow  to  window  in  the 
lonely  deaolale  old  Hall,  whereof  but  two  or  three  rocHns  were 
onlinarily  occupied  by  its  owner.  Presently,  a  boy  on  a  pony  went 
galloping  off  to  Mudbury,  to  the  Doctor's  house  there.  And  in 
another  hour  (by  which  &ct  we  ascertain  how  carefidly  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  had  always  kept  up  an  understanding  with  the 
)(reat  houRc),  that  kdy  in  her  clogs  and  calash,  the  Reverend  Bute 
Crawley,  and  Jamca  Crawley,  her  son,  had  waJked  over  from  the 
Rectory  through  tlie  park,  and  had  entered  the  mansion  by  the 
open  liail  door. 

They  passed  through  the  hall  and  the  small  oak  pariour,  on  the 
tabic  of  which  stixtd  the  three  tumblers  and  the  empty  rum-bottle 
which  liail  served  for  Sir  Pitt's  carouse,  and  through  that  apart- 
ment into  Sir  Pitt's  study,  where  they  found  Misa  Horrocks,  of  the 
guilty  ribbons,  with  a  wild  air,  trying  at  the  presses  and  escriteires 
with  a  bunch  of  keys.  She  droppe<I  them  with  a  scream  of  tenor, 
an  little  Mrs.  Bute's  eyes  flashed  out  at  her  from  under  her  black 
ralash. 

"  Look  at  that,  James  and  Mr.  Crawley,"  cried  Mr*,.  Bute,  point- 
ing at  the  scared  figiu«  of  the  block-eyed,  guilty  wench. 

"  He  gave  'em  me ;  he  gave  'em  me  ! "  she  cried. 

"Quve  them  you,  you  abandoneil  creature!"  screamed  Mrs. 
Bute.  "  Bear  witneM,  Mr.  Crawley,  we  found  this  good-for-nothing 
wonian  in  the  act  of  stealing  your  brother's  property  ;  and  she  will 
be  hanged,  a«  I  always  Raid  she  would." 

Betsy  Horrocks,  quite  daiinteil,  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees, 
bunting  into  team.  But  those  who  know  a  really  good  woman  are 
aware  that  she  is  not  in  a  hurry  te  forgive,  and  that  the  humiliation 
of  an  enemy  is  a  triumph  to  her  soul. 

"Ring  the  bell,  James,"  Mrs.  Bute  said,  "Go  on  ringing  it 
till  the  people  come  "     The  three  or  four  domestics  resident  in  the 
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deserted  old  house  came  presently  at  that  jangling  and  continued 
summons. 

"  Put  that  woman  in  the  strong-room,"  she  said.  "  We  caught 
her  in  the  act  of  robbing  Sir  Pitt.  Mr.  Crawley,  youll  make  out 
her  committal — and,  Beddoes,  you'll  drive  her  over  in  the  spring- 
cart,  in  the  morning,  to  Southampton  Gaol." 

"  My  dear,"  interposed  the  Magistrate  and  Rector — "  she^s 
only " 

"  Are  there  no  handcuflfs  ? "  Mrs.  Bute  continued,  stamping  in 
her  clogs.  "There  used  to  be  handcuff.  Where's  the  creature's 
abominable  father  ? " 

"  He  did  give  'em  me,"  still  cried  poor  Betsy  ;  "  didn't  he, 
Hester  ?  You  saw  Sir  Pitt-^you  know  you  did — give  'em  me,  ever 
so  long  ago — the  day  after  Mudbury  fair:  not  that  I  want  'em. 
Take  'em  if  you  think  they  ain't  mine."  And  here  the  unhappy 
wretch  pulled  out  from  her  pocket  a  large  pair  of  paste  shoe-buckles 
which  had  excited  her  admiration,  and  which  she  had  just  appro- 
priated out  of  one  of  the  book-cases  in  the  study,  where  they  had  lain. 

"  Law,  Betsy,  how  could  you  go  for  to  tell  such  a  wicked  story  ! " 
said  Hester,  the  little  kitchen-maid  late  on  her  promotion — "  and  to 
Madame  Crawley,  so  good  and  kind,  and  his  Rev'rince  (with  a 
ciui»ey) ;  and  you  may  search  all  my  boxes.  Mum,  I'm  sure,  and 
here's  my  keys  as  I'm  an  honest  girl  though  of  pore  parents  and 
workhouse  bred — and  if  you  find  so  much  as  a  beggarly  bit  of  lace 
or  a  silk  stocking  out  of  all  the  gownds  as  you^ve  had  the  picking  of 
may  I  never  go  to  church  agin." 

"Give  up  yoiu"  keys,  you  hardened  hussy,"  hissed  out  the 
virtuous  little  lady  in  the  calash. 

"  And  here's  a  candle,  Mum,  and  if  you  please.  Mum,  I  can 
show  you  her  room.  Mum,  and  the  press  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 
Mum,  where  she  keeps  heaps  and  heaps  of  things.  Mum,"  cried  out 
the  eager  little  Hester  with  a  profusion  of  curtseys. 

"  Hold  yoiu"  tongue,  if  you  please.  I  know  the  room  which  the 
creature  occupies  perfectly  well.  Mrs.  Brown,  have  the  goodness  to 
come  with  me,  and  Bed(loes,  don't  you  lose  sight  of  that  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Bute,  seizing  the  candle. — "  Mr.  Crawley,  you  had  better 
go  upstairs,  and  see  that  they  are  not  miutlering  yoiu*  unfortunate 
brother  " — and  the  calash,  escorted  by  Mrs.  Brown,  walked  away  to 
the  apartment  which,  as  she  said  truly,  she  knew  perfectly  well. 

Bute  went  upstairs,  and  found  the  Doctor  from  Mudbury,  with 
the  frightened  Horrocks  over  his  master  in  a  chair.  They  were 
trying  to  bleed  Sir  Pitt  Crawley. 

With  the  early  morning  an  express  was  sent  off  to  Mr.  Pitt 
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Cnvlejr  by  the  Itoctor'e  hily,  wbo  aaanined  the  MHnnnnd  of  every- 
thing, anil  had  watched  the  old  Baronet  through  the  nights  He 
had  been  brought  back  to  a  eort  of  life ;  be  oould  not  speak,  but 
aeemeil  to  recognise  people.  Hre.  Bate  kept  resolntel;  by  his  bed- 
ride.  She  never  seemed  to  want  to  deep,  that  little  wtHnan,  and 
did  not  cinee  her  fiery  black  eyea  once,  tbwtgh  the  Doctor  mumA  in 
the  ami^ihair.  Horrocks  made  some  wild  efforts  to  assert  his  autho- 
rity and  aaaist  hia  master ;  but  Mrs.  Bute  called  him  a  tipey  old 
wretch,  and  bade  him  never  show  his  &ee  again  in  that  boiue,  or  he 
shoidil  be  traDHport«d  like  his  abominable  daughter. 

Terrified  by  her  manner,  he  slunk  ilown  to  the  oak  parlour  where 
Mr.  Jameti  was,  who,  having  tried  the  battle  standing  there  and 
fourtd  no  liquor  in  it,  ordered  Mr.  Horrocks  to  get  another  bottle  oi 
rum,  which  he  fct^^hcd,  wit!)  clean  glasses,  ami  to  which  the  Rector 
and  his  son  eat  down  :  ordering  Horrocks  to  put  down  the  keys  at 
that  instant  anil  never  to  show  his  feee  again. 

Cowed  by  this  behavioiu-,  Horrocks  gave  up  the  keys ;  aod  he 
and  his  daughter  slunk  off  silently  through  the  night,  and  gave  up 
possession  of  tlie  house  of  Queen's  Crawley. 


CHAPTER  XL 

IN  WHICH   BECKY  IS  RECOGNISED  BY  THE  FAMILY 

THE  heir  of  Crawley  arrived  at  home,  in  Jiie  time,  after  this 
eatastropiie,  and  henceforth  may  be  said  to  have  reigjied  in 
Queen's  Crawley,  For  though  the  old  Barouct  survived 
many  montlis,  lie  never  recovereil  tlie  UBe  of  liis  intellect  or  hig 
speet^h  completely,  and  the  government  of  tlie  estate  devolved  upon 
hia  elder  son.  In  a  strange  condition  Pitt  found  it.  Sir  Pitt  waa 
always  buying  and  mortgaging ;  he  had  twenty  men  of  bueincse,  and 
qiuurels  with  ea<-h  ;  quarrels  with  all  his  tenants,  and  lawsuits  with 
them ;  lawsuits  with  the  lawyers ;  lawsuits  with  the  Mining  and 
Dock  Compauies  in  whicii  he  was  proprietor ;  and  with  every  [wreon 
with  whom  he  hiul  business.  To  unravel  these  difficulties,  and  to 
set  the  estate  clear,  was  a  task  worthy  of  the  onlerly  and  persevering 
diplomatist  of  Pumpernickel :  and  he  set  hJDiBelf  to  work  with 
prodigious  assiduity.  His  whole  family,  of  course,  was  transported 
to  Queen's  Crawley,  whither  Laiiy  Soiitlidown,  of  course,  came  too ; 
and  site  svt  about  converting  the  tiarisli  imder  the  Hector's  nose,  and 
brought  down  her  irrcgidar  clergy  to  the  dismay  of  the  angry  Mrs. 
Bute.  Sir  Pitt  liad  concluded  no  bargain  for  the  sale  of  the  living 
of  Queen's  Crawley  ;  when  it  sliould  drop,  her  Ladyship  proposcil  to 
take  the  patronage  into  her  own  hands,  and  present  a  young  prot^gd 
to  the  Rectory ;  on  which  subject  the  iliploinatic  Pitt  said  nothing. 

Mrs.  Bute's  intentions  with  rcgiinl  to  Miss  Betsy  Horrocks  were 
not  carried  into  effect :  and  she  paid  no  visit  to  Southampton  Gaol. 
She  anil  her  &thcr  left  the  Hall,  when  the  latter  took  possession  of 
the  Crawley  Arms  in  the  village,  of  which  he  had  got  a  lease  from 
Sir  Pitt.  The  ex-butler  hud  obtained  a  small  freehold  there  like- 
wise, which  gave  him  a  vote  for  the  borough.  The  Rector  had 
another  of  these  votes,  and  these  and  four  others  formed  the  re- 
presentative boily  which  returned  the  two  members  for  Queen's 
Crawley. 

Tiiere  was  a  show  of  courtesy  kept  up  between  the  Rectory 
and  the  Hall  laiiiea,  between  the  younger  ones  at  least,  for  Mrs. 
Bute  and  Lady  Southdown  never  could  meet  without  battles,  and 
gradually  ceased  sceiug  each  other.     Her  Ladysliip  kept  her  room 
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when  the  Udies  from  the  Bectory  visited  their  cousiiis  ftt  the  Hall. 
Pcrliape  Mr.  Pitt  waa  Dot  veiy  much  displeased  at  these  occasional 
absences  of  hie  maiiiiiut-iii-Iaw.  He  beliered  the  Binkie  family  to 
be  the  great«8t  and  wisest,  and  most  interesting  in  the  world,  and 
her  Ladyship  and  his  aunt  had  long  held  ascendency  over  him  ;  but 
sometimes  he  felt  that  she  commanded  him  too  much.  To  be  con- 
aidered  young  was  comjiliinentaiy  doubtless ;  but  at  six-and-forty  to 
be  treateil  as  a  boy  was  sometimes  mortifying.  Lady  Jane  yielded 
up  everj'tliing,  however,  to  her  mother.  She  was  only  fond  of  her 
children  in  private ;  and  it  was  lueky  for  her  tliat  Lady  South- 
down's  miilti&rious  biuiness,  her  conferences  with  ministers,  and 
her  wrrespondenee  with  all  the  nuBsionariea  of  Africa,  Asia, 
Australasia,  &c.,  occupied  the  venerable  Countess  a  great  deal,  bo 
that  she  had  hut  little  time  to  <levote  t«  iier  granddaughter,  the 
little  Miitilda,  and  her  granilson.  Master  Pitt  Crawley.  The  tatter 
wax  a  feeble  child :  and  it  was  only  by  prodigious  quantities  of 
culomcl  tliat  Lady  Soutlidowu  was  able  t«  keep  him  in  life  at  alL 

As  fur  Sir  Pitt,  he  retireil  into  those  very  apaxtraenta  where 
Lady  Crawley  had  been  previously  extinguish wl,  and  here  was 
tended  by  Miss  Hester,  the  girl  upon  her  promotion,  with  constant 
care  and  assiduity.  What  love,  what  fidelity,  wliat  constancy  is 
there  equal  to  that  of  a  nurse  with  good  wages  1  They  smooth 
pillows :  and  make  arrowroot :  they  get  up  at  nights ;  they  bear 
complaints  and  querulousneas  :  they  sec  tlie  sun  shining  out  of  doors 
and  don't  want  to  go  abroiul ;  they  sleep  on  arm-churs,  and  cat  their 
meals  in  solitude :  they  jniss  long  long  evenings  doing  nothing,  watch- 
ing the  embers,  and  tlic  patient's  drink  simmering  in  the  jug :  they 
read  the  weekly  paper  the  whole  week  through  ;  and  Law's  Serious 
Call  or  tlic  Whole  Duty  of  Man  suffices  them  for  literature  for  the 
year — and  we  quarrel  with  them  because,  when  their  relations  come 
to  see  tlicm  once  a  week,  a  little  gin  is  smuggled  in  in  their  linen 
basket.  Lailies,  what  man's  love  is  there  that  would  stand  a  year's 
nursing  of  the  object  of  his  affection  1  Whereas  a  nurse  will  stand 
by  you  for  ten  pounds  a  (piarter,  and  we  think  her  too  highly  paid. 
At  least  Mr.  (>awiey  gnnnbled  a  good  deal  about  paying  h^f  as 
much  to  Miss  Hester  for  her  constant  attenitance  upon  the  Baronet 
his  fiitlier. 

Of  simnliiny  days  this  old  gentleman  was  tiiken  out  in  a  chair 
on  the  temice — the  very  chair  whicji  Miss  Crawley  had  liud  at 
Brighton,  an<t  whieh  liiul  been  transi>orted  thence  with  a  mmiber 
of  Liidy  Si)utlulown'8  etfects  to  Queen's  Crawley.  Lady  Jane 
always  walked  by  the  old  man  ;  and  was  an  evident  fiivourite  with 
him.  He  ubc<1  to  nixl  many  times  to  her  and  smile  when  she  came 
in,  and  utter  inarticulate  deprecatory  moans  when  she  was  going 
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a.wa.j.  When  the  door  shut  upon  her  he  would  cry  and  sob — 
whereupon  Hester'H  fece  and  manner,  which  wae  always  exceedingly 
blaud  anil  gentle  while  her  laily  waa  jireacnt,  would  change  at  once, 
and  she  would  make  taces  at  him  and  clench  her  fiet,  and  acream 
out,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  stoopid  old  fool,"  and  twirl  away  hie 
chair  from  tlie  fire  wliich  he  tove<i  to  look  at — at  wliich  he  would 
cry  more.  For  this  was  all  that  waa  left  after  more  than  seventy 
yeure  of  cunning  and  struggling,  and  drinking,  and  scheming,  and 
sin  and  eelfiahneea — a  whimpering  old  idiot  put  in  and  out  of  bed 
and  cleaned  and  fed  like  a  baby. 

At  laet  a  day  oinie  when  the  nurse's  oct^upation  waa  over. 
Early  one  morning,  an  Pitt  Orawley  was  at  liis  steward's  and  builitTs 
books  in  the  stwiy,  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Hester  presented 
bereelf  dropping  a  ctutsey,  and  said — 

"  If  you  please.  Sir  Pitt,  8ii  Pitt  died  this  morning.  Sir  Pitt 
I  was  a-making  of  his  toatii.  Sir  Pitt,  for  his  gruel.  Sir  Pitt,  which 
he  took  every  morning  re{,nilar  at  six.  Sir  Pitt,  and— I  thought  I 

beard  a  moau-like.  Sir  Pitt— and — and— and "     She  dropped 

another  curtsey. 

What  was  it  tlmt'made  Pitt's  [uilc  face  flush  c|uite  redl  Waa 
it  because  be  was  Sir  Pitt  at  laet,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
perhaps  future  honours  in  prosfwctt  "111  clear  the  estate  now 
with  the  ready  money,"  he  tbuiiglit,  and  rapidly  calculated  its  in- 
cumbRiuces  and  the  impruveinente  wliicb  he  would  make.  He 
would  not  use  bis  aunt's  money  previously  lest  Sir  Pitt  should 
recover,  and  his  outlay  be  in  vain. 

All  the  blinds  were  pulletl  down  at  the  Hall  and  Rectory :  the 
ehim.'h  bell  was  tolled,  and  the  ebancc)  bung  in  blaok ;  and  Bute 
Crawley  didn't  go  to  a  coursing  meeting,  but  went  and  dined  quietly 
at  Fuddleston,  where  they  talke«l  about  his  deceased  brother  and 
j'oung  Sir  Pitt  over  their  port  Miss  Betsy,  who  was  by  this  time 
married  to  a  sathller  at  Mudbury,  cried  a  good  deal.  The  family 
surgeon  rode  over  and  paid  bis  respectful  compliments,  and  inquiries 
for  the  healtli  of  their  ladyships.  The  death  waa  talked  about  at 
Mudbury  and  at  the  Crawley  Arms ;  tlie  landlord  whereof  had 
l)ecome  reconciled  witli  the  Rect<)r  of  late,  who  was  occasionally 
known  to  step  into  the  parlour  and  taste  Mr.  Horrocks'  mild  beer- 

"  Shall  I  write  to  your  brother — or  will  youi"  asked  Lady 
Jane  of  her  husband.  Sir  Pitt 

"  J  will  write,  of  course,"  Sir  Pitt  said,  "  and  invite  him  to  the 
iiineml :  it  will  be  but  becoming." 

"  And^and^Mre.  Bawdou,"  said  Ijidy  Jane  timidly. 

"Jane!  "  said  Lady  Southdown,  "how  can  you  think  of  such  a 
thing  I " 
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"Mm,  Rawdon  muBt  of  course  be  asked,"  said  Sir  Pitt 
resolutely. 

"  Not  whilflt  /  am  in  the  bouse !  "  said  tadj  Sontbdown. 

"  Your  Ladyehip  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  that  I  am  the  heail 
of  thin  &mily,"  Sir  Pitt  replied.  "  If  you  please,  Lady  Jane,  you 
will  write  a  letter  to  Mis.  Rawdou  Crawley,  reijuesting  her  presence 
upon  this  melancholy  occasion." 

"  Jane,  I  forbid  you  to  put  pen  to  paper !  "  cried  the  Countess. 

"  I  believe  I  am  the  head  of  this  family,"  Sir  Pitt  repeated  ; 
"and  however  much  I  may  regret  any  eircuuutaDoe  which  may  lead 
to  your  Lailyshtp  quitting  this  house,  must,  if  you  pleaae,  eoatiuue 
to  govern  it  as  I  ftee  fit." 

Laily  Southilomi  rfl«e  up  as  magnificent  as  Mrs.  Siddona  in 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  onlereil  that  horees  might  be  put  to  her  carriage. 
If  her  son  and  daughter  turned  her  out  of  their  house,  she  would 
hide  her  sorrows  somewhere  in  lonehness,  and  pray  for  their  conver- 
sion to  better  thoughts. 

"  We  don't  turn  you  out  of  our  house,  mamma,"  said  the  timid 
Lady  Jane  imploringly. 

"  You  invite  such  company  to  it  as  no  Christian  iiidy  should 
meet,  and  I  will  have  my  horses  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Have  the  giKMlneJw  to  write,  Jane,  under  my  dictation,"  said 
Sir  Pitt,  rilling,  and  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  of  command, 
like  the  portmit  of  a  Gentleman  in  the  Exhibition,  "  and  begin : 
' Queen's  Crawley,  September  \i,  1P22. — My  dear  brother '" 

Hiniring  tlicse  decisive  and  terrible  words,  Lady  Macbeth,  who 
hail  Ixteii  waiting  for  a  sign  of  weakness  or  vacillation  on  the  part  of 
her  S'in-hi-law,  rose,  and  with  a  scnral  look,  left  the  library.  Lady 
Jane  looked  up  to  her  huxliand  a.s  if  she  would  fain  follow  and 
soothe  her  mamma  :  but  Pitt  for1>ade  his  wife  to  mova 

"She  won't  go  away,"  he  said.  "She  has  let  her  house  st 
Brighton,  and  has  sjieiit  her  last  haif-yejir's  dividends.  A  Countess 
living  at  nn  inn  is  a  ruitieil  woman.  I  have  been  waiting  long  for 
an  opjiortunity  tj)  take  thiH-this  decisive  st«p,  my  love;  for,  as 
you  itiUHt  penvive,  it  is  inipoHxible  tliat  there  shoiJd  be  two  cliieia 
in  It  family :  ami  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  resume  the  dictation. 
'  My  diitr  brother,  the  melancholy  intelligence  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  convey  to  toy  fiiniily  must  have  been  long  anticipated  by,' "  &c. 

In  11  word,  Pitt  having  conic  to  his  kingdom,  and  having  by 
good  luck,  or  desert  nither,  as  he  considered,  assumed  almost  all  the 
fortune  with  his  other  relatives  had  ex[)ectfld,  was  determined  to 
treat  his  family  kindly  and  respectably,  and  make  a  house  of  Queen's 
Crawley  once  more.  It  pleased  him  to  think  tiiat  he  should  be  its 
chief.     He  projxisod  to  use  the  vast  iiiflucnec  that  hiB  commanding 
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talents  and  po«ition  miist  speedily  acquire  for  liim  in  tlie  country  to 
get  his  brother  placed  anil  hia  roiiains  dcceutly  provided  for,  and 
perhaps  hail  a  little  sting  of  repentane«  as  he  thought  that  he  was 
the  proprietor  of  all  that  they  had  hoped  for.  In  the  coiiree  of 
three  or  four  days'  reign  his  bearing  waa  changed,  and  his  plane 
quit«  Axed :  he  detennined  to  rule  justly  and  honestly,  to  depose 
Lady  Southdown,  and  to  be  od  the  frieudliest  possible  terms  with 
all  the  relatione  of  his  blood. 

So  he  dictateil  a  letter  to  hia  brother  Kawdon— a  solemn  and 
elaborate  letter,  containing  the  profouniiest  observations,  couched 
iu  the  longest  words,  and  tilling  with  wonder  the  simple  little 
secretary,  who  wrot«  under  her  husband's  order.  "  What  an  orator 
this  will  be,"  thought  she,  "  when  he  enters  the  House  of  Commons  " 
(on  which  point,  and  on  tlie  tyranny  of  Lady  Southdown,  Pitt  had 
Bometimcs  dropped  hints  to  his  wife  in  bed) ;  "  how  wise  and  good, 
and  what  a  genius  my  husband  is  !  I  fancied  him  a  little  cold  ;  but 
how  good,  and  what  a  genius  1 " 

The  tact  is,  Pitt  Crawley  had  got  every  word  of  the  letter  by 
heart  and  hiid  stiidieil  it,  with  diplomatic  secrecy,  deeply  and  per- 
fectly, long  before  he  thought  fit  to  communicate  it  to  his  astonished 
wife. 

This  letter,  with  a  huge  black  border  and  eeal,  was  accordingly 
deapatcheil  by  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  to  his  brother  the  Colonel,  in 
London.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  but  half-pleaeed  at  the  receipt  of  it. 
"  Wjiat's  the  use  of  going  down  to  that  stupid  pla«  1 "  thoiight  he. 
"  I  oui't  Rtand  lieing  alone  with  Pitt  alter  dinner,  and  horaee  there 
and  back  will  coat  us  twenty  i>ound." 

He  (urried  the  letter,  as  he  did  all  difficulties,  to  Becky,  npstairs 
in  her  l»eilroom— with  her  chocolate,  which  he  aJwaye  made  and 
took  to  her  of  a  morning. 

He  put  tlio  tray  with  the  breakfast  and  the  letter  on  the  drewing- 
tablo,  before  which  Becky  sate  combing  her  yellow  hair.  She  took 
up  the  black-dlgi^l  miHsive,  and  having  read  it,  she  Jumped  up  from 
tlic  chair,  crjing  "  Hurray  ! "  and  waving  the  note  round  her  heatl. 

"Hurray?"  said  Rawdon,  wondering  at  the  little  figure  capering 
aliout  in  a  streauung  flannel  dressing-gown,  with  tawny  locks  dishe- 
velletl.  "  He's  not  left  us  anything,  Becky.  I  had  my  ehare  wlieu 
I  came  of  a^." 

"You'll  never  be  of  age,  you  silly  old  man,"  Becky  replied. 
"  Run  out  now  to  Mnilame  Brunoy'e,  for  I  must  have  some  mourn- 
ing :  and  get  a  cr»{>e  on  your  hat  and  a  black  waistcoat — I  don't 
think  you've  got  one ;  order  it  to  be  brought  homo  to-morrow,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  start  on  Thursday." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  go!"  Rawdon  interpoeed. 
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"  or  fnuTM  I  mean  to  go.  I  mean  that  I^y  Jane  ahall  jRcsent 
me  >t  Court  next  fear.  I  mean  that  jam  blotter  shall  give  yon  a 
wat  in  Parliament,  jou  Btupid  old  oestore.  I  mean  that  Ijori 
St«yne  ehatl  have  your  vote  and  hu,  my  dear  old  nUy  man ;  and 
that  you  Hhall  be  an  Irish  Sectetaiy,  (H"  a  West  Indian  QoveiaoT :  or 
a  Treasurer,  or  a  Consul,  or  some  such  thing." 

"  Posting  will  cost  a  dooce  of  a  lot  of  money,"  grumbled  Bawdim 

"  We  mi;^ht  take  Southdown's  carriage,  which  ought  to  be 
present  at  the  fLineraJ,  as  he  is  a  relation  of  the  &mily :  but,  no — I 
intenil  tliat  we  shall  go  by  the  coach.  They'll  like  it  better.  It 
aeems  more  humble " 

"  Raw<)y  goes,  of  course  1 "  the  Colonel  asked. 

"No  Hueh  thing;  why  pay  an  extra  placet  He's  too  big  to 
travel  bmlkin  between  you  and  me.  Let  him  stay  here  in  the 
nuiscry,  and  Bri^s  can  make  him  a  black  frock.  Go  you :  and  do 
as  I  hid  you.  And  you  had  best  teU  Sparks,  ymir  man,  that  old 
Sir  Pitt  is  deail,  and  that  you  will  come  in  for  something  considerable 
when  the  affairs  are  arran^^l.  Hell  tell  this  to  Raggles,  who  has 
been  pressing  for  money,  ami  it  will  console  poor  Haggles."  And  so 
Becky  be^n  sipping  her  chocolate. 

When  the  fitithful  LonI  Steyne  arriTeil  in  the  evening,  he  found 
Becky  and  her  companion,  who  was  no  other  than  otir  friend  Briggs, 
busy  cutting,  ripping;,  snipjtiug,  and  tearing  all  sorts  of  black  stnfls 
aTail)i]>le  for  the  melancholy  occasion. 

"  Miss  Brij^  and  I  are  plunged  in  grief  and  despondency  for 
the  death  of  our  pa|>a,"  Rebecca  said.  "  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  is  dead, 
my  Lord.  We  have  Ivcn  tearing  our  hair  all  the  morning,  and  now 
we  are  tearing  up  our  old  clothes." 

"  Oh,  Rebecca,  how  can  you—"  was  all  that  Briggs  contil  say  as 
she  turned  up  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Rebecca,  how  can  you — "  echoed  my  Lord.  "  So  that 
old  scoundrel's  dead,  is  hel  He  might  have  been  a  Peer  if  he  bad 
playd  his  cards  better.  Mr.  Pitt  had  very  nearly  made  him ;  but 
he  rattcil  always  at  the  wrong  time.    What  an  old  Silenns  it  was  ! " 

"  I  might  have  been  Sileniis's  wiilow,"  said  Rebecca.  "  Don't 
you  remember.  Miss  Briggs,  how  you  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  saw 
old  Sir  Pitt  on  his  knees  to  me?"  Miss  Briggs,  oiu-  old  friend, 
blushed  very  much  at  this  reminiscence ;  and  was  glad  when  Lord 
Steyne  ordered  licr  to  go  downstairs  and  make  him  a  cup  of  tea. 

Briggs  was  the  houae-dog  whom  Rebecca  had  provided  as  guardian 
of  hor  innocence  and  reputation.  Miss  Crawley  had  left  her  a  httle 
annuity.  She  would  have  been  content  to  remain  in  the  Crawley 
fiunily  with  Lady  Jane,  who  was  good  to  licr  and  to  everybody ;  but 
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Lady  Southdown  diBmissed  poor  Briggs  as  quickly  as  decency  per- 
mitted ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  (who  thought  himself  much  injured  by  the 
uncalled-for  generosity  of  his  deceased  relative  towards  a  lady  who 
had  only  been  Miss  Crawley's  &ithful  retainer  a  score  of  years)  made 
no  objection  to  that  exercise  of  the  Dowager's  authority.  Bowls 
and  Firkin  likewise  received  their  legacies,  and  their  dismissals; 
and  married  and  set  up  a  lodging-house,  according  to  the  custom 
of  their  kind. 

Briggs  tried  to  live  with  her  relations  in  the  country,  but  found 
that  attempt  was  vain  after  the  better  society  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed.  Briggs's  friends,  small  tradesmen,  in  a  country  town, 
quarrelled  over  Miss  Briggs's  forty  poimds  a  year,  as  .eagerly  and 
more  openly  than  Miss  Crawley's  kinsfolk  had  for  that  lady's  inheri- 
tance. Briggs's  brother,  a  radical  hatter  and  grocer,  called  his  sister 
a  puree-proud  aristocrat,  because  she  would  not  advance  a  part  of 
her  capital  to  stock  Iiis  shop :  and  she  would  have  done  so  most 
likely,  but  that  their  sister,  a  dissenting  shoemaker's  lady,  at  variance 
with  the  hatter  and  grocer,  who  went  to  another  chapel,  showed  how 
their  brother  was  on  the  verge  of  bankniptcy,  and  took  possession  of 
Briggs  for  a  while.  The  dissenting  shoemaker  wanted  Miss  Briggs 
to  send  his  son  to  college,  and  make  a  gentleman  of  him.  Between 
them  tlie  two  families  got  a  great  portion  of  her  private  savings  out 
of  her :  and  finally  she  fled  to  London  followed  by  the  anathemas 
of  both,  and  determined  to  seek  for  servitude  again  as  infinitely 
less  onerous  than  liberty.  And  advertising  in  the  papere  that  a 
"  Gentlewoman  of  agreeable  mannere,  and  accustomed  to  the  best 
society,  wiis  anxious  to,"  &c.,  she  took  up  her  residence  with 
Mr.  Bowls  in  Half  Moon  Street,  and  waited  the  result  of  the 
advertisement. 

So  it  was  that  she  fell  in  with  Rebecca.  Mre.  Rawdon's  dashing 
little  carriage  and  ponies  was  whirling  down  the  street  one  day,  just 
as  Miss  Briggs,  fatigued,  had  reached  Mr.  Bowls's  door,  after  a  weary 
walk  to  the  Times  office  in  the  City,  to  insert  her  advertisement  for 
the  sixth  time.  Rebecca  was  driving,  and  at  once  recognised  the 
gentlewoman  with  agreeable  manners,  and  being  a  perfectly  good- 
humoured  woman,  as  we  have  seen,  and  having  a  regard  for  Briggs, 
she  pulled  up  the  ponies  at  the  dooreteps,  gave  the  reins  to  the 
groom,  and  jumping  out,  had  hold  of  both  Briggs's  hands,  before  she 
of  the  agreeable  mannere  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  seeing 
an  old  friend. 

Briggs  cried,  and  Becky  laughed  a  great  deal,  and  kissed  the 
gentlewoman  as  soon  as  they  got  into  the  passage ;  and  thence  into 
Mre.  Bowls's  front  parlour,  with  the  red  moreen  curtainsi,  and  the 
roimd  looking-glass,  with  the  chained  eagle  above,  gazing  upon  the 
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bark  of  the  ticket  in  the  window  which  umoniKed  "  ApartmentB 
to  Let." 

Brig^  tolil  all  her  hiBtory  amidst  those  perftctly  nncalled-for 
Bobs  and  ej&f^ul^tions  of  wonder  with  which  women  ci  her  soft  nature 
salute  an  old  acquaintance,  or  regard  a  rencontre  in  the  etreet ;  for 
tbougli  peojile  meet  otiier  people  erery  day,  yet  some  there  are  who 
insist  upon  discovering  miracles  ;  and  wonten,  even  though  they  have 
disliked  each  other,  b^n  to  cr^-  when  they  meet,  deploring  and 
remembering  the  time  when  they  last  quarrelled.  So,  in  a  word, 
firi;;^  tiilii  all  her  hietoiy,  and  Becky  gave  a  narnittve  of  her  own 
life,  with  her  usual  artlessness  and  candour. 

Mrs.  Bowls,  late  Firkin,  came  and  listened  grimly  in  the  pafsage 
to  the  hysterical  snifilitig  and  giggling  which  went  on  in  the  ftont 
parlour.  Becky  had  never  been  a  favourite  of  hers.  Since  the 
estabhshment  of  the  married  couple  in  London  they  had  frequented 
their  former  friends  of  the  house  of  Baggies,  and  did  not  like  the 
latter's  accoimt  of  the  Colonel's  manage.  "  /  wouldn't  trust  him, 
Ragg,  my  boy,"  Bowls  remarked  :  and  his  wife,  when  Mrs.  Rawdon 
issued  from  tlie  parlour,  only  saluted  the  liidy  with  a  very  soiu' 
curtsey ;  and  her  fingers  were  like  so  many  sausages,  cold  and  life- 
less, when  she  held  them  out  in  deference  to  Mrs.  Rawdon,  who 
persisteil  in  shaking  hands  with  the  retireil  lady's  mai<L  She 
whirled  away  into  Piccadilly,  nodding  with  the  sweetest  of  smtlee 
towapb  Misfl  Briggs,  who  hung  nodding  at  the  window  close  vmder 
the  advertisement-card,  and  at  the  next  moment  waa  in  the  Park 
with  a  half-<lozen  of  ilundies  cantering  after  her  carriage. 

When  slie  found  how  her  friend  waa  8itiuit«<l,  and  liow  having 
a  snug  legacy  from  Mias  C'mwley,  sidary  was  no  objert  to  our  gentle- 
woman, Becky  instantly  formed  some  benevolent  little  domestic  plans 
concemmg  her.  Tliis  was  jiist  such  a  companion  as  would  suit  her 
eatablishment,  and  she  inviteil  Brings  to  come  to  dinner  with  her 
that  very  evening,  when  she  should  see  Becky's  dear  little  darling 
Rawdon. 

Mm.  Bowls  cautioned  her  loilger  against  venturing  iuto  the  lion's 
den,  "  wherein  yon  will  rue  it,  Mim  B.,  mark  my  words,  and  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Bowls."  And  Briggs  promise<l  to  be  very  cautious. 
The  upshot  of  which  caution  was  that  she  went  to  live  with  Mra. 
Rawdon  the  next  week,  and  had  lent  Rawdon  Ciswley  six  hundred 
pounds  upon  annuity  before  six  months  were  over. 


CHAPTER  XLI 
J.V  H'HICH  BECKY  REVISITS   THE  HALLS  OF  HER  ANCESTORS 

SO  the  mourning  being  ready,  ami  Sir  Ktt  Crawley  warned  of 
their  arrival.  Colonel  Crawley  and  his  wife  took  a  couple  of 
places  ill  the  sanie  old  Highflyer  coach,  by  which  Eebecca  had 
travelled  in  the  defunct  Baronet's  company,  on  her  first  journey  into 
the  world  some  nine  years  before.  How  well  she  remembered  the 
inn  yard,  and  tlie  uetlcr  to  whom  she  refused  money,  and  the  in- 
sinuating Cambridge  lad  who  wrapped  her  in  his  coat  on  the  journey  ! 
Bawdon  took  his  place  outside,  and  would  have  liked  to  (Uive,  but 
his  grief  forbade  liim.  He  sat  by  the  conchman,  and  talked  about 
horses  and  the  road  the  whole  way ;  and  who  kept  the  inns,  and 
who  horsed  the  coach  by  which  he  had  travelleil  so  many  a  time, 
when  he  an<l  Pitt  were  luiys  going  to  Eton.  At  Kudbury  a  carriage 
imd  a  iMiir  of  horses  received  them,  with  a  coachman  in  black.  "  It's 
the  old  drag,  Rawdon,"  Rebecca  said,  as  they  got  in,  "  The  worms 
have  eaten  the  cloth  a  good  deal — there's  the  stain  which  Sir  Pitt — 
ha !  I  see  Dawson  the  ironmonger  has  his  sluitters  up — which  Sir 
Pitt  made  such  a  noise  about.  It  was  a  bottle  of  cherry  brandy  he 
bruke  which  we  went  to  fetch  for  your  aunt  from  Southampton. 
How  time  flies,  to  be  sure  !  that  aax't  be  Polly  Talboys,  that  bounc- 
ing girl  stan<ling  by  her  mother  at  tlie  cottage  there.  I  remember 
her  a  mangy  little  urehin  picking  weeds  in  the  garden." 

"  Fine  gal,"  said  Rawdon,  returning  the  salute  which  the  cottage 
gave  him,  by  two  fingers  applied  to  his  crape  hat-band.  Becky 
bowed  and  saluted,  and  recogiUsed  people  here  and  there  graciously. 
These  reci^itlons  were  inexpressibly  pleasant  to  her.  It  seem^l 
as  if  she  was  not  an  impostor  any  more,  and  was  coming  to  the  home 
of  her  ancestors.  Bawdon  was  rather  abashed,  and  cast  down  on 
the  other  band.  What  recollections  of  boyhood  and  innocence  might 
have  been  flitting  across  his  brain  1  What  pangs  of  dim  remorse 
and  doubt  and  shame  7 

"  Your  slaters  must  be  young  women  now,"  Rebecca  said,  thinking 
of  those  girls  for  the  first  time  perliaps  since  she  had  left  them, 

"  Don't  know,  I'm  shaw,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  Hullo  !  here's 
old  Mother  Lock.     How-dy-do,  Mrs.  Lockl     Remember  me,  don't 
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foul     Master  Rawdoii,  heyT     Dammy,  how  tbooe  old  iramai  kst; 

she  WB8  B.  hundred  when  I  was  a  boy." 

They  were  Koing  through  the  )odge-gat«8  kept  by  old  Utb.  Lock, 
whose  hand  Rebecca  insisted  upon  shakiog,  as  she  flung  open  the 
creaking  old  iron  gate,  and  the  caitiage  passed  between  the  two 
moes-grown  pillars  surmounted  by  the  dove  and  Berpent. 

"  Tlie  governor  has  cut  into  the  timber,"  Rawdou  eajd,  looking 
about,  and  then  was  silent — so  was  Becky.  Both  of  them  were 
rothf^r  agitated,  and  thinking  of  old  times.  He  about  Kbon,  and  his 
mother,  whom  he  remembered,  a  frigid  demure  woman,  and  a  sister 
who  diol,  of  whom  he  had  been  paeeionately  fond ;  and  how  he 
used  to  thrash  Pitt ;  and  about  little  Bawdy  at  home.  And  Rebecca 
thougiit  about  her  own  youth,  and  the  dark  secrets  of  those  early 
tainted  days  ;  and  of  her  entrance  into  life  by  yonder  gates ;  and  of 
Miss  Pinkerton,  and  Joe,  and  AmeUa. 

Tlie  gravel  walk  and  terrace  had  been  scraped  qnite  dean.  A 
grand  painte<]  hatchment  was  already  over  the  great  eatnmce,  and 
two  very  solemn  and  tall  personages  in  black  flung  open  each  a  leaf 
of  the  door  as  the  carriage  pulled  up  at  the  fiiniiliar  steps.  Rawdon 
turned  red,  and  Becky  somewhat  pale,  as  they  passed  through  the 
old  hall  arm-in-arm.  She  pinched  her  husband's  ann  as  they  entered 
the  oak  parlour,  where  Sir  Pitt  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  receive 
them'.  Sir  Pitt  in  black.  Lady  Jane  in  black,  and  my  Lady  South- 
down with  a  large  black  head-piece  of  bugles  and  feathers,  which 
waved  on  her  Latlyship's  head  like  an  undertaker's  tray. 

Sir  Pitt  had  judge<l  correctly,  that  she  would  not  quit  the 
premises.  She  contented  hereelf  by  preserving  a  solemn  and  stony 
silcnee,  when  in  company  of  Pitt  and  his  rebellious  wife,  and  by 
frightening  the  children  in  the  nursery  by  the  ghastly  gloom  of  her 
demcanoiu".  Only  a  very  faint  bending  of  the  bead-drcss  and  plumes 
welcome"!  Rawdon  and  his  wife,  as  those  prodigals  returned  to  their 
family. 

Ti)  say  tlie  truth,  they  were  not  affected  very  much  one  way 
or  other  by  this  coolness.  Her  Ladyship  was  a  person  only  of 
secondary  consideration  in  their  minds  just  then^they  were  intent 
upon  the  reception  which  the  reigning  brother  and  sister  would 
affoni  them. 

Pitt,  with  rather  a  heightened  colour,  went  np  and  shook  his 
brother  by  the  han<l,  and  saluted  Rebecca  with  a  hand-sliake  and  a 
very  low  bow.  But  Lndy  Jane  took  both  the  hands  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  kissed  her  affectionately.  The  embrace  somehow  brought 
tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  little  ailventuress — which  ornaments,  as 
we  know,  she  wore  very  seldom.  The  artless  mark  of  kindness  and 
confidence  touched  and  pleased  her ;  and  Rawdon,  encouraged  by 
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this  demonBtration  on  his  siater'B  part,  twirled  up  his  muBtachioa, 
and  took  leave  to  salute  Laily  Jane  with  a  kiae,  which  caused  her 
Ladyship  to  blush  exceedingly. 

"  Dev'lish  nice  little  woman,  Lady  Jane,"  was  his  verdict,  when 
he  and  hia  wife  were  together  again,  "  Pitt's  got  fiit,  too,  and  is 
doiDg  the  thing  handsomely." 

"  He  can  afford  it,"  sai<l  Rebecca,  and  agreed  in  her  huflband's 
further  opinion,  "  that  the  mother-in-law  was  a  trcnieodous  old  guy 
— and  that  the  sisters  were  rather  well-looking  young  women." 

They,  too,  had  been  summuned  from  school  to  attend  tlie  funeral 
ceremonies.  It  seemed  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  for  the  dignity  of  the  house 
and  family,  hod  thouglit  right  to  bare  about  tlie  place  as  many 
persons  in  black  as  could  possibly  be  assembled.  All  the  men  and 
tnaids  of  the  house,  the  old  women  of  the  Almshouse,  whom  the 
elder  Sir  Pitt  hod  cheated  out  of  a  great  portion  of  their  due,  the 
Parish  Clerk's  family,  and  the  special  retainere  of  both  Hall  and 
Rectory,  were  habited  in  sable ;  added  to  these,  the  undertaker's 
men,  at  least  a.  score,  with  rm|>es  and  hat-bands,  and  who  made  a 
goodly  show  when  the  great  burying  show  took  place^but  these  are 
mute  personages  in  our  drama ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  or  say, 
need  occujiy  a  very  little  space  here. 

With  regard  to  her  sisteis-in-law  Rebecca  did  not  attempt  to 
forget  her  former  position  of  governess  towards  them,  but  recalled 
it  frankly  one]  kindly,  and  asked  them  about  their  studies  with  great 
gravity,  and  told  them  that  she  had  thou^t  of  them  many  and 
many  a  day,  and  longed  to  know  of  their  welfiire.  In  fiict  you 
would  liave  supgxiseil  that  ever  since  she  had  left  them  she  had  not 
ceased  to  keep  them  uppermost  in  her  thouj^ta,  and  to  take  the 
tenderest  interest  in  their  welfare.  So  supposed  Lady  Crawley 
herself  and  her  young  sisters. 

"  She's  lianlly  changed  since  eight  years,"  said  Miss  Rosalind 
to  Miss  Violet,  as  they  were  preparing  for  dinner. 

"  Those  red-haired  women  look  wonderiiilly  well,"  replied  the 

"  Hers  is  much  darker  than  it  was ;  I  think  she  must  dye  it," 
Miss  Rosalind  added.  "She  is  stouter  too,  and  altogether  improved," 
continued  Hiss  Rosalind,  who  was  disposed  to  be  very  &t. 

"  At  least  she  gives  herself  no  airs,  and  remembers  that  she  was 
our  governess  once,"  Miss  Violet  said,  intimating  that  it  befitt«d  all 
governesses  to  keep  their  jirojwr  place,  and  forgetting  altogether  tliat 
she  was  granddaughter  not  only  of  Sir  Walpole  Ciawlcy,  but  of  Mr, 
Dawson  of  Mudbury,  and  so  hod  a  ccol-ecuttle  in  her  scutcheon. 
There  are  other  very  well-meaning  people  whom  one  meets  every 
day  in  Vanity  Fair,  who  are  surely  equally  oblivious. 
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"  It  cao't  be  true  what  the  giria  at  the  SectoiT  atid,  that  her 
mother  was  an  opera-daDcer " 

"  A  i^reoD  can't  help  their  birth,"  RoealiDd  replied  with  great 
liberality.  "  And  I  agree  with  our  brother,  that  as  she  is  in  the 
family,  of  courae  we  are  bound  to  notice  her.  I  am  sure  Aunt  Bute 
nceil  nut  talk  :  she  wants  to  mairj-  Kate  to  young  Hooper,  the  wine- 
merchaot,  and  absolutely  askcil  him  to  come  to  the  Bectoty  for  oiden.^ 

"  I  wonder  whether  Lady  Southdown  will  go  away  ;  she  locked 
very  glum  upon  Mre.  Rawdon,"  the  other  said. 

"  I  wish  she  would.  /  won't  read  the  '  Washerwoman  of 
Finchley  Common,' "  vowe<l  Violet ;  and  bo  saying,  and  avoiding 
a  pariHage  at  the  end  of  which  a  certain  coffin  wae  placed  with  a 
couple  of  watcherit,  and  lights  perpetually  burning  in  the  closed 
room,  these  young  women  came  down  to  the  &mily  dinner,  for 
which  the  bell  rang  as  usual. 

But  before  this,  Lady  Jane  conducted  Rebecca  to  the  apartments 
pre{)are<l  for  h(?r,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  house,  had  aaeumed 
a  very  much  improved  appearance  of  order  and  comfort  duriug  Pitt's 
regency,  and  here  behol<iing  that  Mra.  Rawdon's  mode«t  little  trunks 
had  arrived,  and  were  ptucnl  in  the  bedroom  antl  dressing-room 
adjoining,  lieli>ed  her  to  take  off  her  neat  black  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  askctl  her  sister-in-law  in  what  more  she  could  be  useful, 

"  What  I  should  like  beat,"  said  Rebecca,  "  would  be  to  go  to 
the  nursery ;  and  see  yoiu-  dear  little  chililren."  On  which  the  two 
lailie.s  looked  very  kindly  at  each  other,  and  went  to  that  apartment 
luuid-in-hand. 

Becky  admireil  little  Matilda,  who  was  not  quite  four  years  old, 
0.1  the  mi>st  charming  little  love  in  the  world ;  and  the  boy,  a.  little 
fellow  of  two  years — pale,  heavy-eyci,  and  large-heade<l,  she  pro- 
noimced  to  be  a  perfect  i>rodigy  in  ]mnt  of  size,  intelligence,  and 
beauty, 

"  I  wiiih  mamma  would  not  insist  on  giving  him  so  uuich 
medicine,"  Lo^ly  Jane  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  often  think  we  should 
all  be  better  without  it."  And  then  Lady  June  and  her  new-found 
friend  had  one  of  those  confidential  mc<lical  conversations  about  the 
children,  which  all  motlicns  nnd  most  women,  as  I  am  given  t« 
understand,  delight  in.  Fifty  yeara  ago,  and  when  the  present 
writer,  Ijeing  an  intercntiiig  little  boy,  was  ordered  out  of  the  room 
with  the  lailies  after  diimer,  I  remember  quite  well  that  their  talk 
was  chiefly  about  their  ailments ;  and  putting  this  question  directly 
to  two  or  three  since,  I  liave  always  got  from  them  the  acknowlcdg' 
ment  tliat  times  are  not  changed.  Let  my  fair  readers  reranik  fiir 
themselves  this  very  evening  when  they  quit  the  dcsaert-table,  and 
assemble  to  celebrate  the  drawing-room  mysteries.     Well— in  half- 
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an-hour  Becky  und  Lady  Jane  were  close  ami  intimate  friendB — and 
in  the  course  of  tlie  evening  her  LadyRhip  informed  Sir  Pitt  that 
Blie  thouglit  her  new  Bistcr-in-law  waa  a  kind,  frank,  unaffected,  and 
affectionate  young  woman. 

And  BO  having  easily  won  the  daughter's  good-will,  the  inde- 
fatigable little  woman  bent  herself  to  conciliate  tjie  august  Lady 
Southdown.  As  Boon  as  she  found  her  Ladyship  alone,  Rebecca 
attacked  her  on  tlie  nursery  question  at  once,  and  said  that  lier  own 
little  boy  waa  saved,  actually  saved,  by  calomel,  freely  administered, 
when  all  the  physicians  in  Paria  had  given  the  dear  chj]<l  up.  And 
tlieu  she  mentioned  how  otten  she  had  heard  of  Lady  Southdown 
from  that  excellent  man  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Grills,  minister  of 
the  chapel  in  May  Fair,  which  she  fret|iiented ;  and  how  her  views 
were  very  much  changed  by  circumstances  and  misfortunes ;  and 
how  she  hoi)ed  tliat  a  past  life  spent  in  worldlinesa  and  error  might 
not  incapacitate  her  from  more  §ericnig  thought  for  the  fiitiu^.  She 
described  how  in  fonner  days  she  had  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Crawley 
for  religious  instructiim,  touche<l  upon  the  "  Washerwoman  of 
Finehloy  Common,"  which  she  had  read  with  the  greatest  profit, 
and  oskeil  about  Laily  Emily,  its  gifted  author,  now  Lady  Emily 
Homblowcr,  at  Cape  Town,  where  her  husband  had  strong  hopes  of 
becoming  Bishop  of  OaH'raria, 

But  she  crowned  all,  and  confirmed  herself  in  Lady  Soiithdown'a 
fiivour,  by  feeling  very  niucb  agitatec!  and  unwell  after  the  funeral, 
and  requesting  her  Ladyship's  medical  ailvice,  which  the  Dowager 
not  only  gave,  but,  wrapped  up  in  a  be<l-gown,  and  looking  more  like 
Lilly  Macbeth  than  ever,  came  privately  in  the  night  to  Becky's 
room,  with  a  parcel  of  favourite  tracts,  and  a  medicine  of  her  own 
cumjwfiition,  which  hIic  insisted  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  shoidd  take. 

Becky  first  accepted  the  tracts,  and  began  to  examine  them  with 
groat  interest,  engaging  the  Dowager  in  a  conversation  concerning 
them  and  the  welfare  of  her  soul,  by  which  means  she  hoped  that 
her  boily  might  escape  medication.  But  after  the  religious  topics 
were  exhausted,  Laily  Macbeth  would  not  quit  Becky's  chamber 
until  her  cup  of  niglit-drink  was  emptied  too ;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Raw<lon  was  compelled  actually  to  assume  a  look  of  gratitude,  and 
to  swallow  the  me<licinc  imder  the  unyielding  old  Dowager's  nose, 
wjio  left  her  victim  finally  with  a  benediction. 

It  did  not  much  comfort  Mrs.  Rawdon ;  her  countenance  was 
very  queer  when  Rawdon  came  in  and  heard  what  had  happened ; 
and  his  explosions  of  laughter  were  as  loud  as  usiml,  when  Becky, 
with  a  fun  which  she  coidd  not  disguise,  even  though  it  was  at  her 
own  expense,  described  the  occurrence,  and  how  she  had  been  victi- 
mised by  Lady  Southdown.     Lord  Steyne,  and  her  son  in  London, 
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had  many  a  laugh  orec  the  story,  when  lUwdoa  and  his  wife  n- 
turned  to  their  quarters  in  May  Fair.  Becky  acted  the  whole  ecene 
for  them.  She  put  on  a  nightcap  and  gown.  She  preached  a  great 
aermon  in  the  tnie  serioiw  numaer ;  she  kctoied  on  the  rirtae  (rf 
the  mediciDe  which  die  pretended  to  administer,  with  a  gravity  of 
imitation  so  perfect,  tliat  you  would  have  thou^t  it  was  the  Coan- 
tess's  own  Roman  noee  through  which  she  snuffled.  "  Qive  ub  Lady 
Southdown  and  the  black  doee,"  was  a  cfustant  cry  amon^  the 
folks  in  Becky's  little  drawing-room  in  May  Fair.  Jatd  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  the  Dowager  Countesae  of  Southdown  was  made 

Sir  Pitt  remembered  the  testimonies  of  respect  and  venetstira 
whii'h  Rebeix»  had  paid  personally  to  himself  in  eariy  days,  and  was 
tolerably  well  disposed  towards  her.  The  marriage,  ill-advised  as 
it  was,  had  improved  Rawdon  very  much — that  was  dear  from  the 
Colonel's  altereil  habits  and  demeanour — and  bad  it  not  been  a  lucky 
union  as  regonled  Pitt  himself!  The  cunning  diplomatist  smiled 
inwardly  as  lie  owned  that  he  owed  his  fortune  to  it,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  at  least  ought  not  to  cry  out  against  it  His  satis- 
faction wna  not  removed  by  Rebecca's  own  statements,  behaviour, 
and  conversation. 

She  doubled  the  deference  which  before  had  charmed  him,  calling 
out  his  conversational  powers  in  such  a  maimer  as  quite  to  surprise 
Pitt  himself,  who,  always  inclined  to  respect  his  own  talents,  admired 
them  the  more  when  Rebecca  pointed  tbem  out  to  him.  With  her 
sistor-in-kw,  Rebecca  was  satisfactorily  able  to  prove,  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  who  brought  about  the  marriage  which  she  after- 
wards so  calumniated  :  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bute's  avarice — who  hoped 
to  giiin  all  Hiss  Crawley's  fortune,  and  deprive  Rawdon  of  his  aunt's 
favour — which  caused  and  invented  all  the  wicked  reports  a^nst 
Rebecca.  "  She  sueceeiled  in  making  ib  |xior,"  Rebecca  said,  with 
an  air  of  angelical  patience  ;  "  but  how  can  I  be  angry  with  a  woman 
who  has  given  me  one  of  the  best  husbands  in  the  world  1  And  has 
not  her  own  avarice  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  ruin  of  her 
own  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  the  property  by  which  she  set  so  murh 
store?  Poorl"  she  cried.  "Dear  I^y  Jane,  what  care  we  for 
poverty  I  I  am  used  to  it  from  childhood,  and  I  am  often  thankful 
that  Miss  Crawley's  money  has  gone  to  restore  the  splendour  <rf  the 
noble  old  family  of  which  I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  member.  I  am  sure 
Sir  Pitt  will  make  a  much  better  use  of  it  tlian  Rawdon  would." 

All  these  upec-ches  were  reporteil  to  Sir  Pitt  by  the  most  faithfid 
of  wives,  and  increase<l  the  favourable  impression  which  Rebecca 
made ;  so  much  so,  that  when  on  the  third  {lay  aftor  the  funeraJ 
the  &]nily  party  were  at  dinner.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  carving  fowls 
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at  the  head  of  the  table,  actuallr  said  to  Mrs.  Bawdon,  "  Ahem  I 
Rdaeca,  may  I  give  you  a  wing  1 "- — a  speech  which  made  the  little 
woman's  eyes  sparkle  with  pleasure. 

While  Rebecca  was  proeeruttng  the  above  Bchemea  and  hopes, 
and  Pitt  Crawley  arranging  the  funeral  ceremonial  and  other  matteri 
connected  with  his  tiiture  progress  and  dignity,  and  Lady  Joue  busy 
with  her  nursery,  as  for  as  her  mother  would  let  her,  and  the  bud 
rising  and  setting,  aud  the  clock-tower  bell  of  the  Hall  ringing  to 
dinner  and  to  praycre  as  iiBual,  the  body  of  the  late  owner  of  Queen's 
Crawley  lay  in  the  apartment  which  he  hail  occupied,  watched  un- 
ceasingly by  the  professional  attendants  who  were  engaged  for  tliat 
rite.  A  woman  or  two,  and  three  or  foiu-  imdertakei^s  men,  the 
beet  whom  Southampton  could  furnish,  dressed  in  block,  and  of  a 
proper  stealthy  and  tmgical  demeanour,  had  charge  of  the  remains, 
which  they  wati'hed  turn  about,  having  the  iiousckecper's  room  for 
their  place  of  rendezvous  when  off  duty,  where  they  played  at  cards 
ID  privacy  and  drank  their  beer. 

The  members  of  tlie  family  and  servants  of  the  house  kept  away 
from  the  gloomy  sfiot,  where  the  bones  of  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  line  of  knights  and  gentlemen  lay,  awaiting  tlieir  final  con- 
signment to  the  family  erypt.  No  regrets  attended  them,  save  those 
of  the  poor  woman  who  hod  hoped  to  be  Sir  Pitt's  wife  and  widow, 
and  who  hml  fle<l  in  disgrace  from  tlie  Hall  over  which  she  had  so 
nearly  been  o  ndcr.  Beyond  her  and  a  favourite  old  pointer  he  had, 
aud  between  whom  and  himself  an  attachment  subsisted  during  the 
period  of  his  imbecility,  the  old  man  had  not  a  single  friend  to 
mourn  him,  having  indeed,  {luring  the  whole  coiu^e  of  his  hfe,  never 
taken  the  least  pains  to  secure  one.  Could  the  best  and  kindest  of 
us  who  depart  from  the  earth,  have  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  it, 
I  suppose  he  or  she  (asBiuning  that  any  Vanity  Fair  feelings  subsist 
in  the  sphere  whither  we  are  bound)  would  have  a  pwig  of  mortifi- 
catioD  at  finding  how  soon  our  siurvivors  were  consoled.  And  so 
Sir  Pitt  was  foipjtten^like  the  kindest  and  best  of  u6 — only  a  few 
weeks  sooner. 

Those  who  will  may  follow  his  remains  to  the  grave,  whither 
they  were  borne  on  the  appointed  day,  m  the  most  becoming  manner, 
the  family  in  black  coaches,  with  tlieir  handkerchiefs  up  to  their 
noses,  ready  for  the  tears  which  did  not  come :  the  undertaker  and 
his  gentlemen  in  deep  tribulation :  the  select  tenantry  mourning 
out  of  compliment  to  the  new  landlord :  the  neighbouring  gentry's 
carriages  at  three  miles  nn  hour,  empty,  and  in  profound  affliction  : 
the  parson  speaking  out  the  formula  about  "our  dear  brother 
departed."     As  long  as  we  have  a  man's  body,  we  play  our  Vanities 
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upon  it,  BUiTOunding  it  with  humbug  and  ceremDnies,  la)'ing  it  in 
state,  and  packing  it  up  in  gilt  naila  and  velvet ;  and  we  finish  our 
duty  by  placing  over  it  a  stone,  written  all  over  with  lies.  Bute's 
curate,  a  smart  young  fellow  from  Oxfonl,  and  Sir  Pitt  Crawley, 
composed  between  them  an  appropriate  Latin  epitaph  fur  the  late 
lamented  Baronet :  and  the  former  preached  a  classical  sermon, 
exhorting  the  snrviTore  not  U>  give  way  to  grief,  and  informing 
them  in  the  most  respectful  terms  that  they  also  would  be  one  day 
called  upon  ta  pass  that  gloomy  and  mysterious  portal  which  had 
juat  closed  upon  the  remains  of  their  lamented  brother.  Then  the 
tenantry  mounted  on  horseback  again,  or  stayed  and  refreshed  them- 
selves at  the  Crawley  Arms.  Then,  after  a  lunch  in  the  servants' 
hall  at  Queen's  Crawley,  the  gentry's  carriages  wheeled  off  to  their 
different  destinations  :  then  tjie  undertaker's  men,  taking  the  ropes, 
p^ls,  velvets,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other  mortimry  properties, 
clambered  up  on  the  roof  of  the  hearse,  and  rode  off  to  South- 
ampton. Their  focea  relapsed  into  a  natural  expression  as  the 
horses,  clearing  the  lodge-gates,  got  into  a  brisker  trot  on  the  open 
road ;  and  squads  of  them  might  have  t>een  seen,  speckling  with 
black  the  public-house  entrances,  with  jiewtcr  pota  flashing  in  the 
sunshine.  Sir  Pitt's  invalid  chair  was  wheeled  away  into  a  tool- 
house  in  the  garden :  the  old  pointer  used  to  how!  sometiuiea  at 
first,  but  these  were  tlie  only  accents  of  grief  which  were  lieard  in 
the  Hall  of  wliich  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  Baronet,  bad  been  master  for 
some  threescore  yeare. 

As  the  birds  were  pretty  plentifid,  and  partridge-shooting  is  as 
it  were  the  duty  of  an  English  gentleman  of  statesman-like  propen- 
sities, Sir  Ktt  Crawley,  tlie  firat  shock  of  grief  over,  went  out  a 
little  and  partook  of  that  divereion  in  a  white  hat  witli  crape  round 
it.  The  sight  of  those  fields  of  stubble  and  turnips,  now  his  own, 
gave  him  many  secret  joys.  Sometimes,  and  with  an  exquisite 
humility,  he  took  no  gim,  but  went  out  with  a  peacefid  bamboo 
cane  :  lUwdoii,  his  big  brotlier,  and  the  keepere  blaang  away  at  his 
aide.  Pitt's  money  and  acres  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  brother. 
The  penniless  Colonel  became  quite  obsequious  and  respectful  to  the 
heail  of  his  house,  and  despised  the  milksop  Pitt  no  longer.  Ran-don 
listened  with  sympathy  to  Ida  senior's  prospects  of  planting  and 
draining :  gave  his  advice  about  the  stables  and  cattle,  nxic  over  to 
Mudbury  to  lw>k  at  a  mare,  which  he  thought  would  carrj-  Lady 
Jane,  and  oiTereil  to  break  her,  &c. :  the  rebellious  dragoon  was 
quite  hitmble.l  and  subdued,  and  l>ecame  a  most  creditable  younger 
brother.  He  Jiiul  constant  bulletins  from  Miss  Briggs  in  London 
respecting  httle  Rawdon,  who  was  left  behmd  there:    who  sent 
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meseoges  of  his  own.  "  I  am  very  well,"  he  wrote.  "  I  hope  jou 
are  very  well.  I  hope  mamma  is  very  well.  The  pony  is  very 
well.  Grey  takes  me  to  riiie  in  the  Park.  I  oan  canter.  I  met 
the  little  boy  who  ro<le  before.  He  cried  when  he  cantered.  I  do 
not  cry."  Rawdon  read  these  lettera  to  his  brother,  and  Lady  Jane, 
who  was  delighted  witli  them.  The  Baronet  promised  to  take 
charge  of  the  hid  at  school ;  and  liis  kind-hearted  wife  gave  JEtebecca 
a  bank-note,  begging  her  to  buy  a  present  with  it  for  her  little 
nephew. 

One  day  followed  another,  and  the  ladies  of  the  house  passeil 
their  life  in  those  calm  pursuits  and  amusements  which  satisfy 
country  ladies.  Bells  rung  to  meals,  and  to  prayers.  The  young 
ladicA  took  exercise  on  the  pianoforte  every  morning  after  break&st, 
Rebecca  giving  them  the  benefit  of  her  instruction.  Then  they  put 
on  thick  shoes  and  walke<l  in  the  park  or  abmbberies,  or  beyond  the 
palings  into  the  village,  descending  upon  the  cottages,  with  Lady 
Southdown's  medicine  and  tracts  for  the  sick  people  tlierc.  Lady 
Southdown  drove  out  in  a  ]>ony -chaise,  when  Rebecca  would  take 
her  place  by  the  Dowager's  side,  and  listen  to  her  solemn  talk  with 
the  utmost  interest.  She  song  Handel  and  Hay<ln  to  the  family  of 
evenings,  and  engaged  in  a  large  piece  of  worsted  work,  as  if  she 
had  been  bom  to  the  business,  and  as  if  this  kind  of  life  was  to  con- 
tinue with  her  until  she  should  sink  to  the  grave  in  a  polite  old  age, 
leaving  regrets  and  a  great  quantity  of  consols  behind  her — as  if 
there  were  not  cores  and  duns,  schemes,  shifts,  and  poverty,  waiting 
outside  the  i>ark  gates,  to  pounce  upon  her  when  she  issued  into  the 
world  oguin 

"  It  isn't  iliflicidt  to  be  a  country  gentleman's  wife,"  Rebecca 
thought.  "  I  think  I  could  be  a  good  woman  if  I  had  five  thousand 
a  year.  I  couM  dawdle  alK>ut  in  the  nursery,  and  count  the  apricots 
on  the  wall.  I  could  water  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  and  i)ick  off  dead 
leaves  from  the  geraniums.  I  could  ask  old  women  about  their 
rheumatisms,  and  onlcr  half-a-crown's  worth  of  soup  for  the  poor. 
I  shouldn't  miss  it  much,  out  of  live  thousand  a  year.  I  could  even 
drit'c  out  ten  miles  to  dine  at  a  neighbour's,  and  dress  in  the  fashions 
of  the  year  before  last.  I  could  go  to  church  and  keep  awake  in 
the  great  fiimily  pew  :  or  go  to  sleep  behind  the  curtains,  with  my 
veil  down,  if  I  only  had  practice.  I  could  pay  everybody,  if  I  had 
but  the  money.  This  is  what  the  conjiu^rs  here  pride  themselves 
upon  doing.  They  look  down  with  pity  upon  us  miserable  sinners 
who  have  none.  They  think  themselves  generous  if  they  give  our 
children  a  five-]H)und  note,  and  us  contemptible  if  we  arc  without 
one."  And  who  knon's  but  Rebecca  was  right  in  her  speculations — 
and  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  money  and  fortune  which  mode 
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the  difference  between  her  and  an  honest  woman  T  If  you  take 
temptations  into  account,  who  is  to  say  that  he  is  better  than  hia 
neighbour?  A  comfortable  career  of  proeperity,  if  it  does  not  make 
people  honest,  at  least  kccpe  them  so.  Aa  alderman  coming  from  a 
turtle  feast  will  not  step  out  of  hia  carriage  to  steal  a  leg  of  mutton  ; 
but  put  him  to  starve,  and  see  if  he  will  not  purloin  a  loaf.  Becky 
console*]  herself  by  so  balancing  the  chances  and  equalising  the 
distribution  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world. 

The  old  haunts,  the  old  fields  and  woods,  the  copses,  ponds,  and 
gardens,  the  rooms  of  the  old  house  where  she  had  spent  a  couple  of 
years  seven  years  ago,  were  all  cirefiilly  revisited  by  her.  She  had 
been  young  there,  or  comparatively  so,  for  she  forgot  the  time  when 
she  ever  iciu  young — but  she  remembered  her  thouj^hts  anil  feelings 
seven  years  back,  ami  contrasted  them  with  those  which  she  liad  at 
present,  now  that  she  had  seen  the  world  and  live<l  with  great 
people,and  rais&l  hereelf  far  beyond  her  original  humble  station. 

"  I  have  paS8e<l  beyond  it,  because  I  hxvc  brains,"  Becky  thought, 
"  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  fools.  I  could  not  go  back, 
and  consort  with  those  people  now,  whom  I  used  to  meet  in  my 
father's  studio.  Lords  come  up  to  my  <loor  with  stars  and  j^orters 
instead  of  poor  artists  with  screws  of  tobacco  in  their  pockets.  I 
have  a  gentleman  for  my  liiisbaiid,  aud  an  Earl's  daughter  for  my 
sister,  in  the  very  hoiwe  where  I  was  little  better  than  a  servant  a 
few  years  ago.  But  am  I  much  better  to  do  now  in  the  world  than 
I  was  when  I  was  the  poor  painter's  daughter,  and  wheedled  the 
grocer  round  the  comer  for  sugar  and  tea  T  Suppose  I  had  marrie<l 
Francis,  who  was  so  fond  of  me — I  couldn't  have  been  inik-h  |)oorcr 
than  I  am  now.  Heigho !  I  wish  I  could  exchange  my  position 
in  society,  and  all  my  relations,  for  a  snug  sum  in  tlie  Three  per 
Cent.  Consols ; "  for  so  it  was  that  Becky  felt  the  Vanity  of  human 
affairs,  and  it  was  in  those  seciuities  that  slie  would  have  liked  to 
cast  anchor. 

It  may,  |>erhaps,  have  struck  her  that  to  have  been  honest  and 
humble,  to  have  done  her  duty,  and  to  have  marched  stniight forward 
on  her  way,  would  have  brought  her  as  near  happiness  as  that  path 
by  which  she  was  striving  to  attain  it.  But,^ — just  as  the  children 
at  Queen's  Crawley  went  round  the  room,  where  the  body  of  tbeir 
fiither  lay; — if  ever  Becky  hail  these  thoughts,  she  was  accustomcil 
to  walk  round  them,  and  not  look  in.  She  eluded  tJiem,  and  despised 
them^or  at  least  she  was  committed  to  the  other  path,  from  which 
retreat  was  now  impossible.  And  for  my  part  I  believe  that  remorse 
Is  the  least  active  of  all  a  man's  moral  senses — the  very  easiest  to 
be  deailencd  when  wakene<l :  and  in  some  never  wakened  ut  aU. 
We  grieve  at  being  found  out,  and  at  the  idea  of  shame  or  punish- 
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ment ;  but  the  mere  eense  of  wrong  makes  rery  few  people  unhappy 
ia  Vanity  Fair. 

So  Rebecca,  during  her  stiiy  at  Queen's  Crawley,  nuule  as  many 
friends  of  tbe  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  as  she  eould  poesibly 
bring  under  control.  La<ly  Jnue  and  her  husband  bade  her  farewell 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  good-will.  They  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  time  when,  the  family-house  in  Gaunt  Street 
being  repaired  and  beautified,  they  were  to  meet  again  in  London. 
Laily  Soiithdo\*-n  made  her  up  a  packet  of  medicine,  and  sent  a 
letter  by  her  to  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Grills,  exhorting  that  gentleman 
to  save  the  brand  who  "  honoured "  the  lctt«r  from  the  biuning. 
Pitt  accompanied  them  with  four  horses  in  the  carriage  to  Mudbury, 
havuig  sent  on  their  baggage  in  a  cart  previously,  accompanied  with 
loads  of  game. 

"  How  happy  you  will  be  to  see  your  darling  little  boy  again  ! " 
Lady  Crawley  said,  taking  lenve  of  her  kinswoman. 

"  Oh  so  happy  ! "  said  Rebecca,  throwing  up  tbe  green  eyes.  She 
was  immensely  happy  to  be  free  of  the  place,  and  yet  loth  to  go. 
Queen's  Crawley  waa  abominably  Btujiid  ;  and  yet  the  air  there  was 
somehow  purer  than  that  wliich  she  had  been  accustomed  to  breathe. 
Everjbody  had  been  didl,  but  liad  lieen  kind  in  their  way.  " It  is 
all  the  influence  of  a  long  coiuse  of  Three  per  Cents.,"  Becky  said  to 
herself,  and  was  right  rery  likely. 

However,  the  Lomlon  lamps  flashed  joyfully  as  the  stage  rolled 
into  Piccadilly,  and  Brigga  had  made  a  beautiful  fire  in  Curion  Street, 
and  little  Rawdou  was  up  to  welcome  back  his  papa  and  n 


CHAPTER  XUI 
IfHICH  TREATS  OF  THE  OSBORNE  FAMILY 

CONSIDERABLE  time  has  elapeed  sin(«  we  have  seen  our 
respectable  triend,  old  Mr.  Oabonie  of  Russell  Siiiiare.  He 
haa  not  been  the  liappiest  of  mortale  since  last  we  ntet  liim. 
Events  have  occurred  which  have  not  improved  his  temper,  and  in 
more  instanccB  than  one  lie  has  not  been  allowed  to  have  his  own  way. 
To  be  thwarted  in  this  reasonable  desire  was  always  very  injurious 
to  the  old  gentleman ;  and  resistance  became  doubly  exanptrating 
when  gont,  age,  loneliness,  and  the  force  of  many  disappointments 
combined  to  weigh  him  down.  His  stiff  black  hair  began  to  grow 
quite  white  soon  aflxir  his  son's  death  ;  liis  f»ce  grew  re<ldcr ;  his 
hands  trembled  more  and  more  as  lie  poured  out  his  glass  of  port 
wine.  He  led  his  clerks  a  dire  life  in  the  City  :  his  family  at  home 
were  not  much  happier.  I  doubt  if  Rebecca,  wliom  we  have  seen 
piously  praying  for  Consols,  would  have  exchanged  her  ]x>verty  ami 
the  dare^levil  excitement  and  chances  of  her  life,  for  Osborne's  money 
and  the  humdnim  gloom  which  enveloped  him.  He  had  proimaod  for 
Miss  Swartz,  but  liad  been  rejected  scornfully  by  the  [wrtisans  of 
that  lady,  wjio  marricil  her  to  a  young  sprig  of  Scotch  nobility.  He 
was  a.  man  to  have  marrinl  a  woman  out  of  low  life,  and  bidlied 
her  dtwuJftiliy  afterwards  :  but  no  person  preaenteil  herself  suitable 
to  his  taste  ;  and  instead,  he  tyraniiiswl  over  his  unmarried  daughter 
at  home.  Slie  hod  a  fine  carriage  and  fine  horses,  and  sate  at  the 
heail  of  a  talile  loaile<l  with  the  grandest  plate.  She  had  a  cheque- 
book, a  jirizc  footman  to  follow  lier  when  she  walke<l,  unlimited 
credit,  and  bows  and  compliments  from  all  the  tradesmen,  and  atl 
the  appurtenances  of  an  heiress  ;  but  she  spent  a  woful  time.  The 
little  cji.arity-girls  at  the  Foundling,  the  sweepercss  at  the  crossing, 
the  poorest  uuder-kitchenniaid  in  the  servants'  hall,  waa  happy  com- 
pareil  to  that  unfortunate  and  now  ndddlc-age^l  young  laily. 

Frederick  Bullock,  Esq.,  of  the  house  of  Bullock,  Hulker,  and 
Bullock,  had  married  Muria  OwlxnTie,  iiot  without  a  great  deal  of 
difticidty  and  gnunbling  on  Mr.  Eidlock's  [mrt.  Geoi^  being  dead 
and  cut  out  of  his  fivtiier's  will,  Fre<lerick  insist«l  that  the  half  of 
the  old  gentleman's  property  should  be  settled  upon  his  Maria,  and 
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indeed,  for  a  long  time,  refiiaed  "  to  come  to  the  Bcrateh  "  (it  was 
Mr.  Frederick's  own  expression)  on  any  other  termB.  Osborne  eaid 
Fred  had  agreed  to  take  hia  daughter  with  twenty  tliouBand,  and 
he  should  bind  himself  to  no  more,  "  Fred  might  take  it,  and  wel- 
come, or  leave  it,  and  go  and  be  hanged."  Fred,  whose  hopes  had 
been  tuised  when  George  had  been  <Ii8inhcritc<l,  thought  himself 
infamously  swindled  by  the  old  merrhant,  and  for  some  time 
made  as  If  he  would  break  otf  the  match  altogether.  Osborne 
withdrew  his  aecouat  from  BuHock  and  Hulker's,  went  ou  'Change 
with  a  horsewhip  which  he  swore  he  would  lay  across  the  back 
of  a  certain  scoundrel  that  should  be  nameless,  and  demeaned 
himself  ia  hia  usual  violent  manner.  Jane  Osborne  condoled  with 
her  sister  Maria  during  this  fiiraily  feud.  "  I  always  told  yoii, 
Maria,  that  it  was  your  money  he  loved,  and  not  you,"  she  said 
soothingly. 

"  He  selected  mi  and  my  money,  at  any  rate  ;  he  didn't  cliooee 
you  and  yours,"  replied  Maria,  tossing  up  her  head. 

The  Ripture  was,  however,  only  temporary.  Fred's  fiither  and 
senior  partners  counselled  liim  to  take  Maria,  even  with  the  twenty 
thousand  settled,  half  down,  and  half  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Oslwme, 
with  the  cliances  of  the  further  division  of  the  pro()erty.  So  he 
"  knuckled  down,"  again  to  use  his  own  phrase  ;  and  sent  old  Huiker 
with  peaceable  overtures  to  Osborne.  It  was  his  father,  he  said, 
who  would  not  hear  of  the  match,  and  had  made  the  diJKculties ; 
he  was  most  anxious  to  keep  the  engagement.  The  excuse  was 
sulkily  accei)ted  by  Mr.  Osborne.  Huiker  and  Bullock  were  a  high 
family  of  the  City  aristocracy,  and  connected  with  the  "  nobs  "  at 
the  West  End.  It  was  something  for  the  old  man  to  be  able  to 
say,  "My  son,  sir,  of  the  house  of  Huiker,  Bullock,  &  Co.,  sir; 
my  daughter's  cousin,  Lady  Mary  Mango,  sir,  <laiighter  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Casttemouldy."  In  his  imagination  he  saw  hia 
house  peopletl  by  the  "  nobs."  So  he  forgave  young  Bullock,  and 
consenteil  that  the  marriage  should  take  place. 

It  was  a  granil  aflair — the  bridegroom's  relatives  giving  the 
breakfast,  their  habitations  being  near  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sijuare, 
where  the  business  took  place.  The  "  nobs  of  the  West  End  "  were 
invited,  ami  many  of  them  signcfl  the  book.  Mr.  Mango  and  Lady 
Mary  Mango  were  there,  with  the  dear  young  Gwendoline  and 
Guinevcr  Mango  aa  bridesmaids ;  Colonel  Bludyer  of  the  Dragoon 
Guards  (eldest  sou  of  the  house  of  Bludyer  Brothers,  Mincing  Lane), 
another  cousin  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Bludyer ; 
the  Honoiuable  George  Boulter,  Lord  Levant's  son,  and  his  lady, 
Miaa  Mango  that  was  ;  Lord  Viscount  Caslletoddy ;  Honourable 
James  McMull  and  Mrs.  McMull  (formerly  Miss  Swartz),  and  n 
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host  of  faahionablee,  who  have  all  married  into  Lombard  Street, 
and  done  a  greut  deal  to  eDnoble  CornhilL 

The  young  couple  had  a  house  near  Berkeley  Square,  and  a 
Binall  villa  at  Itueliatnpton,  among  the  bankiog  colony  there.  Fred 
was  considered  to  have  made  rather  a  mesalliance  by  the  ladies  of 
hia  family,  whose  grandfather  had  been  in  a  Charity  School,  and  who 
were  alUed  through  the  husbands  with  some  of  the  best  blood  in 
England.  And  Maria  waa  bound,  by  Buperior  pride  and  great  care 
in  the  composition  of  her  visiting-book,  to  make  up  for  the  defects 
of  birth  ;  and  felt  it  her  duty  to  see  her  father  and  sister  as  little 
as  possible. 

TJiat  she  slioidd  utterly  break  with  the  old  man,  who  had  still 
BO  many  scores  of  thousand  pounds  to  give  away,  is  absurd  to 
Buppcise.  Fred  Bullock  would  never  allow  her  to  do  tliat.  But 
she  was  still  young  and  incapable  of  hiding  her  feelings :  and  by 
inviting  her  papa  and  sister  to  her  third-iate  parties,  and  behaving 
very  coldly  to  them  when  they  came,  and  by  avoiding  Russell 
Square,  and  indiscreetly  begging  her  father  to  quit  that  odious 
vulgar  place ;  she  did  more  harm  than  all  Frederick's  (Uplomacy 
could  repair,  and  perilleil  her  chance  of  her  inheritance  like  a  giddy 
hee<lle3s  creature  as  site  was. 

"So  Ru^tl  Square  is  not  good  enough  for  Mrs.  Maria,  hay!" 
Biuil  the  old  gentleman,  tattling  up  the  carriage- windows  as  he  and 
his  daughter  drove  away  one  night  from  Mrs,  Frederick  Bullock's, 
after  dinner.  "  So  she  invites  her  father  and  sister  to  a  second 
day's  dinner  (if  those  sides,  or  ontnjg,  as  she  calls  'em,  weren't 
flerveil  yesterday,  I'm  d — d),  and  to  meet  City  folks  and  httery 
men,  and  keeps  the  Earls  and  the  ladies,  and  the  Honourables  to 
herself  I  Honourables  7  Damn  Honourables.  I  am  a  plain  British 
merchant,  I  am  ;  and  conid  buy  tlie  be^-arly  h<mnd3  over  and  over. 
Lords,  indeed ! — why,  at  one  of  her  mvarreij*  I  saw  one  of  'era 
speak  to  a  dam  fiddler — a  fellar  I  <lespise.  And  they  won't  eome 
to  RiiBseU  Square,  won't  they  1  Why,  I'll  lay  ray  life  I've  got  a 
better  glass  of  wine,  and  pay  a  better  figm«  for  it,  and  can  show  a 
handsomer  service  of  silver,  and  can  lay  a  better  dinner  on  my 
mahogany,  than  ever  they  see  on  theirs — the  cringing,  sneaking, 
Btuck-up  fools.  Drive  on  quick,  James :  I  want  to  get  back  to 
Russell  Square — ha,  ha  !  "  and  he  sank  tiack  into  the  comer  with  a 
furious  laugh.  With  sucli  reflections  on  his  own  superior  merit, 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  old  gentleman  not  unfrequenUy  to  console 
himself. 

Jane  Osborne  could  not  but  concur  in  these  opinions  respecting 
her  siater'a  conduct ;  and  when  Mrs.  Frederick's  first-bora,  Frederick 
Augustus  Howard  Stanley  Devereux  Bullock,  was  bom,  old  Osborne, 
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who  waa  inrited  to  the  chriHtening,  and  to  be  godfather,  contented 
himself  with  sending  the  child  a  gold  cup,  with  twenty  guinena 
inside  it  for  the  nurse.  "  That's  more  than  any  of  your  Lords  will 
give,  I'll  warrant,"  he  said,  and  refiiBed  to  attend  at  the  ceremony. 

The  splendour  of  the  gift,  however,  caused  great  satis&ction  to 
the  house  of  Bullock.  Maria  thought  that  her  father  was  very 
much  pleased  with  her,  and  Frederick  augured  the  best  for  his  little 
son  and  heir. 

One  can  fiincy  the  pangs  with  which  Miss  Osbome  in  her  soli- 
tude in  Russell  Square  read  the  Morning  Posf,  where  lier  Bister's 
name  occurred  every  now  and  then,  in  the  articles  headeil  "  Fashion- 
able B^imions,"  and  where  she  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a 
description  of  Mrs,  F.  Bidlock's  costume,  when  presented  at  the 
Dmwing-room  by  Lady  Freilerica  Bullock.  Jane's  own  life,  as  we 
have  said,  admitted  of  no  such  grandeur.  It  was  an  awliil  existence. 
She  had  to  get  up  of  black  winter's  mornings  to  make  break&st  for 
her  scowling  old  father,  who  would  have  turned  the  whole  houce 
out  of  doors  if  his  tea  had  not  been  ready  at  half-pnst  eigiit.  She 
remai»e<l  silent  opposite  to  him,  listening  to  the  um  hissing,  and 
sitting  in  tremor  while  the  parent  reail  his  pa|>er,  and  consumed  his 
accustomed  portion  of  muflinB  an<l  tea.  At  halfpast  nine  he  rofe 
and  went  to  the  City,  and  she  was  almost  free  till  dinner-time, 
to  make  visitations  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  scold  the  servants  r  to 
drive  abroail  and  descend  upon  the  trailesmen,  who  were  prodigiously 
respectfid :  to  leave  her  cards  and  her  papa's  at  the  great  glum 
respectable  houses  of  their  City  friends  ;  or  to  sit  alone  in  the  targe 
dmwing-room,  expecting  visitors ;  ami  working  at  a  luige  piece  of 
worsted  by  the  fire,  on  the  sofa,  hard  by  the  great  Iphigeuia  clock, 
which  ticked  and  tolleil  with  mournful  loudness  in  the  dreary  room. 
The  great  glass  over  tlie  mantelpiece,  fitced  by  the  other  great 
console  glass  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  increased  and  multi- 
plied between  them  the  brown  holland  bag  in  which  tlie  chandelier 
hung ;  until  you  saw  these  brown  holhind  bags  fading  away  in  end- 
less (wrspectives,  and  tliis  apartment  of  Miss  Osborne's  seemed  the 
centre  of  a  syst«m  of  drawing-rooms.  When  she  removed  the 
cordovan  leather  from  the  grand  piano,  and  ventured  to  play  a  few 
notes  on  it,  it  soundc<l  with  a  moumiiil  sadness,  startling  the  dismal 
echoes  of  the  house.  George's  picture  was  gone,  and  laid  upstairs 
in  a  lumber-room  in  the  garret ;  and  though  there  was  a  conscious- 
neas  of  him,  and  father  and  daughter  often  instinctively  knew  that 
they  were  thinking  of  him,  no  mention  was  over  made  of  the  brave 
BJid  once  darling  son. 

At  five  o'clock  Mr.  Osbome  came  bock  to  his  dinner,  which  he 
and  his  daughter  took  in  silence  (seldom  broken,  except  when  he 
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swore  and  was  aavage,  if  the  cooking  was  not  to  bis  liking),  or  which 
they  slinred  twice  in  a  month  with  a.  party  of  dismal  friends  of 
Osborne's  rank  and  age.  Old  Dr.  Gulp  and  his  lady  fram  Blooma- 
bury  Square ;  old  Mr.  Frowser,  the  attorney,  from  Bedford  Row, 
a  very  great  man,  and  from  his  business,  hand-in-gloTe  with  the 
"  nobs  at  the  West  End  "  ;  old  Colonel  Livermore,  of  the  Bombay 
Array,  and  Mre.  Livermore,  from  Upper  Bedford  Plaoe :  old  Seijeant 
Toffy  and  Mre.  Toffy ;  and  sometimes  old  Sir  Thamaa  Coffin  ajid 
Lady  Coffin,  from  Bedford  Square.  Sir  Thomas  was  celebrated  as 
a  han^ng  Judge,  and  the  particular  tawny  port  was  produced  when 
he  dined  with  Mr.  Oabome. 

These  jtcople  and  their  like  gave  the  pompous  Russell  Square 
merchant  poinjious  dinners  back  again.  They  had  solemn  nibbers 
of  whist,  when  tliey  went  upstairs  after  drinking,  and  their  carnages 
were  called  at  hnlf-paet  ten.  Many  rich  people,  wJiom  we  poor 
devils  are  in  the  habit  of  envying,  lead  contentedly  an  existence  like 
that  above  described.  Jane  Osborne  scarcely  ever  met  a  man  under 
sixty,  and  almost  the  only  bachelor  who  appeared  in  tlicir  society 
was  Mr.  Sinirk,  the  celebrated  ladies'  doctor. 

I  can't  say  that  nothing  had  occiured  to  disturb  tiie  monotony 
of  this  awftd  existence :  the  fitct  is,  there  had  been  a  secret  in  poor 
Jane's  life  which  had  made  her  father  more  savage  and  morose  than 
even  nature,  pride,  and  over-feeding  had  made  him.  This  secret  was 
connect«il  with  Miss  Wirt,  who  had  a  cousin  an  artist,  Mr.  Smee, 
very  celebrated  since  as  a  portrait  painter  and  RA.,  but  who  once 
was  glad  enough  ff  give  drawing-lessons  to  ladies  of  feshion.  Mr. 
Smee  has  forgotten  where  Russell  Square  is  now,  but  lie  was  glad 
enough  to  visit  it  in  the  year  1818,  when  Miss  Osborne  had  instruc- 
tion from  him. 

Smee  {formerly  a  pupil  of  Sharpe  of  Frith  Street,  a  dissolute, 
irregular,  and  unsuccessful  man,  hut  a  man  with  great  knowledge  of 
his  art)  being  the  cousin  of  Miss  Wirt,  we  say,  and  introduced  by 
her  to  Miss  Osborne,  wliose  hand  and  heart  were  still  free  after 
varioiia  incomplete  love  affiiirs,  felt  a  great  attachment  for  this  lady, 
and  it  is  Ijelieved  inspired  one  in  her  bosom.  Miss  Wirt  waa  the 
confiiiante  of  this  intrigue.  I  know  not  whether  she  iiseil  to  leave 
the  room  where  the  master  and  his  pupil  were  painting,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  for  exchanging  those  vows  and  sentiments 
which  cannot  be  uttered  advanta;^usly  in  the  presence  of  a  thinl 
party  :  I  know  not  whether  she  hoped  that  should  her  cousin  succeed 
in  carrying  off  the  rich  merchant's  daughter,  ho  would  give  Miss  Wirt 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  which  she  had  enabled  him  to  win — all  that 
is  certain  is,  that  Mr,  Osborne  got  some  hint  of  the  transaction,  came 
beck  from  the  City  abruptly,  and  entered  the  drawing-room  with 
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tuB  bomboo-cane ;  found  the  painter,  the  pupil,  and  the  companion 
all  looking  exceedingly  pale  there ;  turned  the  former  out  of  doors 
with  menaces  that  he  would  break  every  bone  in  his  skin,  and  half- 
an-hour  afterwards  diHmissed  Miss  Wirt  likewise,  kicking  her  trunks 
down  the  stairs,  trampling  on  her  bandboies,  and  shaking  his  fist  at 
her  hackney  coach,  ae  it  bore  her  away. 

Jane  Osborne  kept  her  betlroom  for  many  days.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  have  a  companion  afterwards.  Her  father  ewore  to  her 
that  she  should  not  have  a  Bhilling  of  his  money  if  she  made  any 
match  without  his  concurrence  ;  and  as  he  wanted  a  woman  to  keep 
his  house,  he  did  not  choose  that  she  should  marry  :  so  that  she  was 
obliged  to  give  up  all  projects  with  which  Cupid  had  any  share. 
During  her  papa's  life,  then,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  manner  of 
existence  here  described,  and  was  content  to  be  an  Old  Maid,  Her 
^st^T,  meanwhile,  was  having  children  with  finer  names  every  year 
— and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  grew  fainter  continually. 
"Jane  and  1  do  not  move  in  the  same  sphere  of  Ufe,"  Mrs.  Bullock 
eaid.  "  I  regnrd  her  as  a  sister,  of  course  " — which  means — what 
does  it  mean  when  a  lady  says  that  she  regards  Jane  as  a  sister  I 

It  lias  l>oen  described  how  the  Misses  Dobbin  lived  with  their 
father  at  a  fine  villa  at  Denmark  Hill,  where  there  were  beautiful 
graperies  and  peai:h-trees  which  delighted  little  Georgy  Osborne. 
The  Misses  Dobbin,  who  drove  often  to  Brompton  to  see  our  dear 
Amelia,  came  sometimes  to  Russell  Square  too,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
their  old  acquaintance  Miss  Osbonie.  I  believe  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  coniniantls  of  their  brother  the  Major  in  India  {for 
whom  their  papa  had  a  prodigious  respect),  that  they  paid  atten 
tion  to  Mrs.  George ;  for  the  Major,  the  godfather  and  guanlian  of 
Amelia's  little  boy,  still  hoped  that  the  child's  grandfather  might  be 
induced  to  relent  towards  him,  and  acknowledge  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  SOD.  The  Misses  Dobbin  kcjit  Miss  Osborne  acquiunted  with 
the  slate  of  Amelia's  affairs  ;  how  she  was  living  with  her  father  and 
mother ;  how  poor  they  were ;  how  they  won<lere<l  what  men,  and 
such  men  as  their  brother  and  dear  Captain  Osborne,  could  find  in 
such  an  insignificant  little  chit ;  how  she  was  still,  as  heretofore,  a 
namby-pamby  milk-and-water  affected  creature — but  how  the  boy 
was  really  the  noblest  little  boy  ever  seen — for  the  hearts  of  all 
women  warm  towards  young  children,  and  the  sourest  spinster  is 
kind  to  them. 

One  day,  after  great  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  Misses  Dobbin, 
Amelia  allowed  little  George  to  go  and  pass  a  day  with  them  at 
Denmark  HiU — a  port  of  which  day  she  spent  herself  in  writing 
to  the  Mt^or  in  India.     She  congratulated  him  on  the  happy  news 
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whicli  Ilia  aUtera  had  Jiist  conveyed  to  her.  She  prayed  for  his 
proeperity,  and  that  of  the  bride  he  had  choeen.  She  thanked  him 
for  a  thousand  thousand  kind  offices  and  proofs  of  steadfast  Mend- 
ship  to  her  in  her  affliction.  She  told  hiiu  the  last  news  about  little 
G«orgy,  and  how  he  was  gone  to  spend  that  very  day  with  his  sisters 
in  the  country.  She  underlined  the  letter  a  great  deal,  aiul  she 
signed  hersslf  aSectionately  his  friend,  Amelia  Osbomc.  She  forgot 
to  send  any  message  of  kindness  to  Lady  O'Dowd,  as  her  wont  was 
— and  did  not  mention  Glonfiim  by  name,  and  only  in  italics,  as  the 
Major's  bride,  for  whom  she  begged  lilessiiu/e.  But  tlie  news  of  the 
marriage  removed  the  reserve  which  she  had  kept  up  towards  liim. 
She  was  glad  to  be  able  to  own  and  feel  how  warmly  and  gratefidly 
she  regarded  bim — and  as  for  the  idea  of  being  jealous  of  Glorvina 
(Glorvina,  indeeil !),  Amelia  would  have  scouted  it,  if  an  angel  from 
heaven  had  hint«d  it  t«  her. 

Tliat  night,  when  Georgy  came  back  in  the  pony-carriage  in 
which  he  rejoiced,  and  in  whicli  he  was  driven  by  Sir  William 
Dobbin's  old  coacliman,  he  had  round  his  ueck  a  fine  gold  chain  and 
watch.  He  said  an  old  lady,  not  pretty,  had  given  it  to  him,  who 
cried  and  kissed  bim  a  great  deal.  But  he  didn't  like  her.  He  liked 
grapes  very  much.  And  he  only  liked  bis  mamma,  Amelia  shrank 
and  started :  the  timid  soul  felt  a  presentiment  of  terror  when  she 
heard  that  the  relations  of  the  child's  latlicr  had  seen  him. 

Miss  Osborne  came  back  to  ^ve  her  &ther  his  dinner.  He  had 
made  a  good  speculation  in  the  City,  and  was  rather  in  a  good 
humour  that  day,  and  chanced  to  remark  the  agitation  under  which 
she  laboured.  "Wliat's  the  matter,  Miss  Osborne  1"  he  deigned 
to  say. 

The  woman  burst  into  t^ars.  "  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I've  seen 
little  George.  He  is  as  beautiful  as  an  angel — and  so  like  him  ! " 
The  old  man  ojiposite  to  her  did  not  say  a  word,  but  flushed  up,  and 
began  to  tremble  in  every  limh. 


CHAPTER  XLllI 
IN  WHICH  THE  READER  HAS   TO  DOUBLE  THE  CAVE 

THE  astonished  reader  muBt  be  called  upon  to  transport  liimeelf 
ten  tliouaand  milee  to  the  military  Bttition  nf  Buiidlegnnge,  in 
the  Madras  division  of  our  Indian  Empire,  where  our  j^allant 
old  frienils  of  the  — th  regiment  are  quartere<l  under  the  command 
of  the  hrave  Colonel,  Sir  Slii'hfW'l  O'Dowd.  Time  has  dealt  kindly 
with  that  stout  officer,  as  it  iloea  onliiiarily  with  men  who  have 
good  Btomacha  and  good  tempers,  and  are  not  perplexed  over  much 
by  fatigue  of  the  brain.  The  Colonel  plays  a  good  knife  and  fork 
at  tiflin,  and  resumes  tlio^  weapons  with  great  Buccees  at  dinner. 
He  smokes  his  hookah  after  both  meals,  ami  puffs  as  quietly  while 
hia  wife  ecolils  him,  as  he  did  umler  the  fire  of  the  French  at 
Waterloo.  Age  and  heat  have  not  diminislied  the  activity  or  the 
eloquence  of  the  descendant  of  the  Malonys  anil  the  Molloys,  Her 
Ladyship,  oiu'  old  acquaintance,  is  as  much  at  home  at  Madras  as 
at  BruEsels — in  the  cantonment  as  under  the  tents.  On  the  march 
you  saw  her  at  the  heail  of  the  regiment  seated  on  a  royal  elephant, 
a  noble  sight.  Mountol  on  that  beast,  she  has  been  into  action 
with  tigers  in  the  jungle :  she  lias  been  receiver!  by  native  princes, 
who  have  welcomed  her  and  Glorvina  into  the  recesses  of  their 
zenanas,  and  offered  her  shawls  and  jewels  which  it  went  to  her 
heart  to  refuse.  The  sentries  of  all  arms  salute  her  wherever  i;lie 
makes  her  apiiearance :  and  she  touches  her  hat  gravely  to  their 
salutation.  Lwly  O'Dowil  is  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras — her  quarrel  with  Lady  Smith,  wife  of  Sir 
Minos  Smith  the  puisne  judge,  is  still  remembered  by  some  at 
Madras,  when  the  Colonel's  lady  snapped  her  fingers  in  the  Judge's 
lady's  fece,  and  said  the'd  never  walk  behind  ever  a  beggarly  civilian. 
Even  now,  though  it  is  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  people  remember 
I^y  O'Dowd  performing  a  jig  at  Government  Hoiwe,  where  she 
danced  down  two  Aides-fie-Camp,  a  Major  of  Mailras  Cavalry,  and 
two  gentlemen  of  tlie  Civil  Service ;  and,  persuaded  by  Major 
Dobbin,  C.B.,  second  in  command  of  the  ^th,  to  retire  to  the 
supper-room,  laitatu  nondum  tatiata  receisil. 

Peggy  O'Dowd  is  indeed  the  same  as  ever :  kind  in  act  and 
I  2  I) 
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thought :  impetuous  in  temper :  eager  to  command :  a  tynmt  over 
her  Michael :  a  (lnig'>ii  amongst  all  the  ladies  of  the  raiment :  a 
motlier  to  all  the  young  men,  whom  she  tends  in  their  sickness, 
defends  in  all  their  scrapes,  and  with  whom  Lady  Peggy  is  immenaely 
popular.  But  the  Subaltema'  and  Captains'  ladies  (the  Major  is 
UDmarrie<l)  cabaj  against  her  a  good  deal.  They  say  that  Glorvina 
gives  herself  aire,  and  that  Peggy  herself  is  intolerably- domineering. 
She  interfered  with  a  little  congregation  which  Mrs.  Kirk  had  got 
up,  and  laughed  the  young  men  away  irum  her  Hermuns,  stating  that 
a  soldier's  wife  had  no  businesH  to  be  a  panton :  that  Mre.  Kirk 
would  be  mitch  better  mending  her  husband's  clothes ;  and,  if  the 
regiment  wanted  sermons,  that  she  had  the  finest  in  tlie  world,  those 
of  her  luicle,  the  Dean.  She  abniptly  put  a  tcnnination  to  a  flirta- 
tion which  Lieutenant  Stubble  of  tiie  regiment  had  eommeuced  with 
the  Surgeon's  wife,  tlureatening  to  come  down  upon  Stubble  for  the 
money  wiiich  he  liad  borrowed  from  her  (fbr  the  yoimg  fellow  was 
still  of  an  extravagant  turn)  unless  he  broke  olT  at  once  and  went 
to  tlie  Cape,  on  sick  leave.  On  the  other  hand,  she  housed  and 
shelterett  Mre.  Posky,  who  fled  from  her  bungalow  one  night,  pursued 
by  her  infuriate  husband,  wielding  his  second  brandy  bottle,  and 
actually  carried  Posky  through  the  delirium  tremens,  and  broke  him 
of  the  habit  of  drinking,  which  luul  grown  upon  tliat  officer,  as  all 
evil  habits  will  grow  upon  men.  In  a  wonl,  in  ailversity  she  was 
the  best  of  comforters,  in  good  fortune  the  most  troublesome  of 
friends  ;  having  a  perfectly  good  opinion  of  herself  always,  and  ati 
indomitable  resolution  to  liavc  her  own  way. 

Among  other  points,  she  had  ma<le  up  her  mind  that  Glorvina 
should  marry  our  old  frientl  Dobbin.  Mre.  O'Dowd  knew  the  Moor's 
expectations  and  appreciated  liis  good  qualities,  and  the  liigh  chaiMcter 
which  he  enjoyed  in  his  profession.  Glorvina,  a  very  handsome, 
fresh-coloured,  black-haired,  blue-eye<l  young  lady,  who  coidd  ride 
a  horse,  or  play  a  sonata  with  any  girl  out  of  the  County  Cork, 
seemetl  to  be  the  very  person  destineil  to  enem'e  Dobbin's  happiness 
— much  more  tlmn  that  pi>or  good  little  wcak-spur'ted  Amelia,  about 
wJiom  he  used  to  take  on  so. — "  Look  at  Glorvhta  enter  a  room," 
Mre.  O'Dowd  would  say,  "  ainl  comi«re  her  with  that  poor  Mrs. 
Gabomc,  who  couldn't  say  bo  to  a  goose.  Slie'd  be  worthy  of  you, 
,  M^or^ — yoTi're  a  quiet  man  yourself,  and  want  some  one  to  talk  for 
ye.  And  though  she  does  not  cotne  of  such  good  blood  aa  the 
Malonys  or  Molloys,  let  me  tell  ye,  she's  of  an  ancient  family  that 
any  nobleman  might  be  proud  to  marry  into." 

But  before  she  had  t»me  to  such  a  resohition,  and  determined 
to  subjugate  Major  Dobbm  by  her  endearments,  it  must  be  owned 
that  Glorvina  had  practised  them  a  good  deal  elsewhere.     She  hod 
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had  a  seaeon  in  Dublin,  and  who  kuows  how  many  in  Cork,  Killomej, 
and  Mallow  1  She  had  flirt«d  with  all  the  marriageable  oflicers 
whom  the  depots  of  her  country  aflbrdetl,  and  all  the  bachelor  squires 
who  seemed  eli^ble.  She  had  been  engajjed  to  be  married  a  half 
Bcore  times  in  Ireland,  besides  the  elei^man  at  Bath  who  need  her 
ao  ill.  Slie  had  flirt«d  all  the  way  to  Madras  with  the  Captuin  and 
chief-mate  of  the  Ramchii/nder  East  Indiaman,  and  liud  a  season  at 
the  Presidency  with  her  brother  and  Mrs.  O'Bowd,  who  waa  staying 
there,  while  the  Major  of  the  regiment  was  in  command  at  the 
station.  Everybody  admired  her  there ;  everybody  danced  with 
her ;  but  no  one  proposes!  who  was  worth  the  marrjiiig ;  one  or  two 
exceedingly  young  subaltcnis  sighed  after  her,  anil  a  beardless 
civilian  or  two ;  but  she  rejected  these  as  beneath  her  pretensions ; 
and  other  and  younger  virgins  than  Glorvina  were  married  before 
her.  There  are  women,  and  handsome  women  too,  who  have  this 
fortune  in  life.  They  fall  in  love  with  the  utmost  generosity  ;  they 
ride  and  walk  with  half  tlie  Army-list,  though  they  draw  near  to 
forty,  anil  yet  the  Misses  O'Grady  arc  the  Misses  O'Grady  still : 
Glorvina  persisted  that  but  for  Lady  O'Dowd's  unlucky  quarrel  with 
the  Judge's  laily,  slie  would  have  made  a  good  match  at  Madras, 
where  old  Mr.  Cliutney,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Civil  Service 
(and  who  afterwards  married  Mi%  Dolby,  a  yoiuig  lady  oidy  thirteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  just  arrived  from  school  in  Europe),  was  just 
at  the  point  of  proposing  to  her. 

Well,  although  Lady  O'Dowd  and  Glorvina  quarrelled  a  great 
number  of  times  every  tluy,  and  upon  almost  every  conceivable  sul>ject 
— indeed,  if  Mick  O'Dowd  ha<l  not  possessed  the  temper  of  an  angel 
two  such  women  constantly  about  his  ears  would  have  driven  him 
out  of  his  senses^yct  they  agreed  between  themselves  on  this  point, 
tliat  Glorvina  shoiilil  marry  Miyor  Dobbin,  and  were  determined 
that  the  Major  should  have  no  rest  until  the  arrangement  was 
biDught  about.  Undismayed  by  forty  or  fifty  previous  defeats, 
Glorvina  laid  siege  to  him.  She  sang  Irish  melo<iics  at  him  un- 
ceasingly. She  asked  him  so  frequently  and  pathetically.  Will  ye 
come  to  the  bower?  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  any  man  of  feeling 
could  have  resistcil  the  invitation.  She  was  never  tired  of  inquiring, 
if  Sorrow  liud  hw  young  days  fiuled ;  ami  was  ready  to  listen  and 
weep  like  Desileinona  at  the  stories  of  his  dangers  and  his  campaigns. 
It  has  been  said  that  our  honest  and  dear  old  friend  used  to  perfonn 
on  the  flute  in  private ;  Glorvina  insisted  upon  having  duets  with 
him,  and  Lady  O'Dowd  would  rise  and  artlessly  quit  the  room,  when 
the  young  couple  were  so  engaged.  Glorvina  forced  the  Major  to 
ride  with  her  of  mornings.  The  whole  cantonment  saw  them  set 
out  and  return.     She  was  constantly  writing  not«s  over  to  him  at 
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hia  house,  borrowing  his  books,  and  scoring  with  her  great  pcDcil- 
marks  such  psAs^es  of  Bentimeut  or  humour  as  awakened  her 
eympathy.  She  borrowed  his  horses,  his  servante,  his  spoons,  and 
palankin ; — no  wonder  that  public  rumour  assigned  her  to  him,  and 
that  the  Major's  sisters  in  England  should  iancy  they  were  about  to 
have  a  sister-in-law. 

Dobbin,  who  was  thus  rigorously  besieged,  was  in  the  mean- 
while in  a  state  of  the  most  odious  tranquillity.  He  used  to  laugli 
when  the  young  fellows  of  the  regiment  joked  him  about  Glorvina's 
manifest  attentions  to  him.  "  Bah  !  "  said  he,  "  she  ia  only  keeping 
her  hand  in — she  practises  upon  me  as  she  doea  upon  Mrs.  Tozex'e 
piano,  because  it's  the  most  handy  instrument  in  the  station.  I  am 
much  too  battered  and  old  for  such  a  fine  young  lady  as  Glorrina." 
And  so  he  went  on  riding  with  her,  and  copying  music  and  verses 
into  her  albums,  and  playing  at  chess  with  her  very  Bubmissively ; 
for  it  is  with  these  simple  amusements  tJiat  some  officers  in  India 
are  accustomed  to  while  away  their  leisim!  moments ;  wjiile  others 
of  a  less  domestic  turn  hunt  hogs,  and  shoot  snipes,  or  gamble  and 
smoke  cheroots,  and  betake  themselves  to  brand y-and-water.  As 
for  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd,  though  his  lady  and  her  sister  both  urged 
him  to  call  upon  the  Major  to  CKplain  himself,  and  not  keep  on 
torturing  a  poor  innocent  girl  in  that  shameful  way,  the  old  soldier 
refused  point-blank  to  have  anytliing  to  do  with  the  conspiracy. 
"  Faith,  the  Miyor's  big  enough  to  choose  for  himself,"  Sir  Michael 
Bud ;  "  he'll  ask  ye  when  he  wants  ye ; " — or  else  he  would  turn 
the  matter  off  jiwularly,  declaring  tliat  "  Dobbin  was  too  young  to 
keep  house,  and  had  written  home  to  ask  lave  of  his  mamma,"  Nay, 
he  went  farther,  and  in  private  communications  with  liis  Mtyor, 
would  caution  and  rally  him — crying,  "  Mind  your  oi,  Dob,  my  boy, 
them  girls  is  bent  on  mischief— me  Lady  has  just  got  a  box  of  gowns 
from  Europe,  and  there's  a  ])ink  satin  for  Glorvina,  which  will  finish 
yc,  Dob,  if  it's  in  the  power  of  woman  or  satin  to  move  ye." 

But  the  truth  is,  neither  bcanty  nor  fashion  could  conquer  him. 
Our  honest  friend  hod  but  one  idea  of  a  woman  in  his  head,  and 
that  one  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd  in 
pink  satin.  A  gentle  little  woman  in  black,  with  lai^  eyes  and 
brown  hair,  seldom  s[>eaking,  save  when  spoken  to,  and  tlien  in  a 
voice  not  the  least  resembling  Miss  Glorvina's — a  soft  yonng  mother 
tending  an  infant  and  beckoning  the  Major  up  with  a  smile  to  look 
at  him  —a  rosy-clieeked  lass  coming  singing  into  the  roon)  in  Russell 
Square  or  hanging  on  George  Osborne's  arm,  liappy  and  loving- 
there  was  but  this  image  tliat  tilled  our  honest  Major's  mind  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  reigned  over  it  always.  Very  likely  Amelia  was 
not  like  the  portrait  the  Mtyor  had  formed  of  her :  there  was  a 
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figure  in  a  book  of  faahinna  which  hia  aistera  had  in  England,  and 
with  which  William  had  made  away  privately,  pasting  it  into  the 
lid  of  his  desk,  and  fancying  he  aaw  some  re8enib1a,nce  to  Mts. 
Oaborne  in  the  print,  whereas  I  have  Been  it,  and  can  vouch  that 
it  is  but  the  picture  of  a  high-waisted  gown  with  an  impossible 
doll'a  &ce  simpering  over  it — and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dobbin's  sentimental 
Amelia  was  no  more  like  the  real  one  than  this  absurd  little  print 
which  he  cherished.  But  what  man  in  love,  of  us,  is  better  in- 
fonned ! — or  is  he  much  happier  when  he  sees  and  owns  hia  delusion  1 
Dobbin  was  under  this  spell.  He  did  not  bother  hia  friends  and 
the  public  much  about  his  feelings,  or  indeed  lose  his  natural  rest 
or  appetite  on  account  of  them.  His  head  has  grizzled  since  we 
saw  him  last ;  and  a.  line  or  two  of  silver  may  be  seen  in  the  soft 
brown  hair  likewise.  But  his  feelings  are  not  in  the  least  changed 
or  oldcne^l ;  and  his  love  remains  as  fresh  as  a  man's  recollections 
of  boyhood  are. 

We  have  said  how  the  two  Misses  Dobbin  and  Amelia,  the 
Major's  correspondents  in  Europe,  wrote  him  letters  from  England  ; 
Mrs.  Osborne  congratulating  hiin  with  great  candour  and  cordiality 
upon  his  approaching  nuptials  with  Miss  O'Dowd. 

"  Your  sibtcr  has  just  kindly  visited  me,"  Amelia  wrote  in  her 
letter,  "  and  mformed  mc  of  an  intereiting  event,  upon  which  I  beg 
to  offer  my  mott  tmcere  congrafulationt.  I  hope  the  young  lady 
to  whom  1  hear  you  are  to  be  united  will  in  every  respect  prove 
worthy  of  one  who  is  himself  all  kindness  and  goodness.  The  poor 
widow  has  only  her  prayers  to  offer,  and  her  cordial  cordial  wishes 
for  your  protjierity  I  Georgy  sends  his  love  to  his  dear  godpapa, 
and  hopes  that  you  will  not  forget  hira.  I  t<ll  him  that  you  are 
about  to  form  other  tiei,  with  one  who  I  am  sure  merits  all  ytmr 
affection,  but  that,  although  such  ties  must  of  course  be  the  strongest 
and  most  sacred,  and  supersede  all  other»,  yet  that  I  am  sure  the 
widow  and  the  child  whom  you  have  ever  protected  and  loved  «ill 
always  have  a  cottier  in  t/our  heart."  The  letter,  which  haa  been 
before  alludeil  to,  went  on  in  this  stnun,  protesting  throughout  as  to 
the  extreme  satisfaction  of  the  writer. 

This  letter,  which  arriveil  by  the  very  same  ship  which  brought 
out  Lady  O'Dowd's  box  of  millinery  from  London  (and  which  yon 
may  bo  sure  Dobbin  opened  before  any  one  of  the  other  packets 
which  the  mail  brought  him),  put  the  receiver  into  such  a  state  of 
raind  tliat  Glon-ina,  and  her  pink  satin,  and  everything  belonging  to 
her,  became  perfectly  odious  to  him.  The  Major  cursed  the  talk  of 
women  ;  and  the  sex  in  general.  Everything  annoyed  him  that  day 
- — the  parade  was  insufferably  hot  and  wearisome.  Good  heavens  ! 
was  a  man  of  intellect  to  waate  his  life,  day  aher  day,  inspecting 
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croBB-belta,  antJ  putting  fools  through  their  manaeurra  1  The  eense- 
Ies8  chatter  of  the  young  men  at  mess  was  more  than  ever  jarntig. 
What  carol  he,  a  Tnan  on  the  high  road  to  forty,  to  know  how  many 
snipes  Lieutenant  Smith  hail  shot,  or  what  were  the  performances  of 
Ensi^ni  Brown's  mare  I  The  jokes  about  the  table  filled  him  with 
shame.  He  was  too  old  to  listen  to  the  banter  of  the  assistant- 
surgeon  and  the  slang  of  the  youngstera,  at  whicli  ojii  O'Dowd,  with 
his  bald  hcail  and  reil  face,  latigh<^  quite  easily.  The  old  man  bad 
listeneil  to  those  jokes  any  time  these  thirty  years — Dobbin  him- 
self had  been  fifteen  years  bearing  tiicra.  And  after  the  boisterous 
dnlness  of  the  mess-table,  the  quarrels  and  scandal  of  tlie  ladies  of 
the  regiment !  It  was  unbearable,  shameftd.  "  0  Amelia,  Amelia," 
he  thought,  "you  to  whom  I  have  been  so  faitbfiU— you  reproach 
me !  It  is  because  you  cannot  feel  for  me,  that  I  drag  on  this 
wearisome  life.  And  you  reward  me  after  years  of  devotion  by 
^ving  me  your  blessing  upon  my  marriage,  forsooth,  with  this 
flaunting  Irish  girl ! "  Sick  and  sorry  felt  jiour  William  :  more  than 
ever  wretched  and  lonely.  He  would  like  to  have  done  with  life 
and  its  vanity  altogether— so  bootless  and  unsatisfactory  the  strtiggle, 
so  cheerless  and  dreary  the  prospect  seemed  to  him.  He  lay  all  that 
night  sleepless,  and  yearning  to  go  home.  Amelia's  letter  had  fellcn 
OS  a  blank  upon  him.  No  fidelity,  no  constant  truth  and  passion, 
could  move  her  into  warmth.  She  would  not  see  that  he  loved  her. 
Tossing  in  his  bed,  he  spoke  out  to  her.  "  Gowl  God,  Amelia  !  "  he 
■aid,  "  don't  yon  know  that  I  only  love  you  in  the  world — you,  who 
are  a  stone  to  me — you,  whom  I  tendnl  through  months  and  months 
of  illness  and  grief,  and  who  baite  me  farewell  with  a  smile  on  your 
fiice,  and  forgot  me  before  the  door  shut  between  us  ! "  The  native 
servants  lying  outside  his  verandalis  beheld  with  wonder  the  Mt^or, 
so  cold  and  <]ntet  ordinarily,  at  present  so  passionately  moved  and 
cast  down.  Would  she  have  pitied  him  had  she  seen  him  1  He 
read  over  and  over  all  the  letters  which  he  ever  had  from  her^ 
letters  of  business  relative  to  the  little  property  which  he  had  niade 
her  believe  her  husband  hml  left  to  her — brief  not^s  of  invitation — 
every  scrap  of  writing  that  she  bad  ever  sent  to  hiin — how  coM, 
how  kind,  how  hopeless,  how  selfish  they  were  ! 

Ha<l  there  been  some  kind  gentle  soul  near  at  hand  who  could 
read  and  ajipreciate  this  silent  generous  heart,  who  knows  but  that 
tlie  reign  of  Amelia  might  have  been  over,  and  that  friend  William's 
love  might  have  flowed  into  a  kinder  channel  1  But  there  was  only 
Glorvina  of  tlie  jetty  ringlets  with  whom  his  intercourse  was  familiar, 
and  this  ilnahing  young  woman  was  not  bent  uimn  loving  the  Mtyor, 
but  rather  on  making  the  Major  admire  her— a.  most  vain  aiid  hope- 
less task,  too,  at  least  considering  the  means  that  the  poor  girl  po»- 
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sesseti  to  cany  it  out.  She  curled  her  hair  and  showed  her  ehoiildera 
at  him,  as  much  as  to  eay,  Did  ye  ever  see  such  jet  ringlets  and  such 
a  complexion  1  She  grinned  at  liiin  bo  that  he  might  eee  that  every 
tooth  in  her  head  waa  sound— and  he  never  heeded  all  these  charme. 
Very  soon  atter  the  arrival  of  the  box  of  millinery,  and  perhaps 
indeed  in  honour  of  it.  Lady  O'Dowd  and  the  ladies  of  the  King's 
Regiment  gave  a  ball  to  the  Company's  Regiment*  and  the  tiviliana 
at  the  station.  Glorvina  sported  the  killing  pink  frock,  and  the 
Major,  who  attended  the  party  and  walked  very  niefitUy  up  and 
down  the  rooms,  never  so  much  as  perceived  tlie  pink  garment, 
Glorvina  daDcc<l  past  him  in  a  fury  with  all  the  young  subalterns  of 
the  station,  and  the  Major  was  not  in  the  least  jealous  of  lier  per- 
formance, or  angry  because  Captain  Bangles  of  the  Cavalry  handed 
her  to  supper.  It  waa  not  jealousy,  or  frocks  or  shoulders,  that 
could  move  him,  and  Glorvina  ha<l  nothing  more. 

So  these  two  were  each  exemplifying  the  Vanity  of  this  life,  and 
each  longing  for  what  he  or  she  could  not  get,  Glorvina  cried  with 
rage  at  the  fiiilure.  She  had  set  her  mind  on  the  Major  "  more  than 
on  any  of  the  otliere,"  slie  owned,  sobbing.  "  He'll  break  my  heart, 
he  will,  Peggy,"  she  would  whimper  to  her  Kister-in-Iaw  when  they 
were  good  friends ;  "  sure  every  one  of  me  frocks  must  be  taken  in 
— it's  Biicli  a  skeleton  I'm  growing."  Fat  or  thin,  laughing  or  melan- 
choly, on  horseback  or  the  music-stool,  it  was  all  the  same  to  the 
Major.  And  the  Colonel,  puffing  his  pipe  and  listening  to  these  com- 
plaints, would  suggest  that  Glory  should  have  some  black  frveks  out 
in  the  uext  box  from  London,  and  told  a  mysterious  story  of  a  lady 
in  Ireland  who  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  before  she 
got  ere  a  one. 

While  the  Major  was  going  on  in  this  tantalising  way,  not  pro- 
posing, and  dc(^lining  to  full  in  love,  tliere  rame  another  ship  from 
Europe  bringing  letters  on  boanl,  and  amongst  them  some  more  for 
the  heartless  man.  These  were  home  letters  bearing  an  earlier  post- 
mark than  that  of  the  former  packets,  and  as  Major  Dobbin  recog- 
nised among  his  the  handwriting  of  his  sister,  who  always  crossed 
and  recroascd  her  letters  to  her  brother, — gathered  together  all  the 
possible  bad  news  which  she  could  collect,  abused  him  and  read  him 
lectures  with  sisterly  frankness,  and  always  left  him  miserable  for 
the  day  after  "dearest  William  "  hail  achieved  the  perusal  of  one  of 
her  epistles — the  truth  must  be  told  tlint  dearest  William  did  not 
hurry  himself  to  break  the  seal  of  Miss  Dobbin's  letter,  but  waileii 
for  a  particidarly  favourable  ilay  and  mood  for  doing  so.  A  fort- 
night before,  moreover,  he  had  written  to  scold  her  for  telling  those 
absurd  st^iries  to  Mrs,  Osborne,  and  had  deapatehed  a  letter  in  reply 
to  that  lady,  undeceiving  her  with  respect  to  the  reports  concerning 
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him,  and  assuring  her  that  "he  hod  no  sort  of  preeent  intention  of 
altering  his  condition." 

Two  or  tliree  uiglittt  after  tlie  arrival  of  the  second  package  of 
letters,  the  Major  had  passed  the  evening  pretty  cheerfully  at  Lady 
O'Dowd'e  house,  where  Glorvina  thought  that  lie  listened  with  rather 
more  attention  than  usual  lo  the  Meeting  of  the  Wathere,  the  Min- 
sthrel  Boy,  and  one  or  two  other  speeimena  of  song  with  which  she 
favoiire<l  hiin  (the  truth  is,  he  was  no  more  listening  to  Glorvina 
than  to  the  howling  of  the  jackals  in  tlte  moonlight  outside,  and  the 
deluaiou  was  here  as  usual),  and  having  phiyed  his  game  at  chess 
witli  her  (cribbage  with  the  Surgeon  was  Litdy  O'Dowd's  favourite 
evening  pistime),  Mtyur  Dobbin  took  leave  of  tiie  Colonel's  fiimily 
at  his  usual  hour,  and  retired  to  liis  own  house. 

There  on  his  table,  his  sister's  letter  lay  reproaching  him.  He 
took  it  up,  ashamed  rather  of  his  negligence  regarding  it,  and  pre- 
pareil  liimself  for  a  disagreeable  hour's  communing  witli  that  crabbed- 
haniled  absent  relative.  ...  It  may  have  been  an  liour  after  tJie 
Major's  departure  from  the  Colonel's  Jiouse — Sir  Michael  was  sleeping 
the  sleepof  the  just ;  Glorvina  liad  arranged  licr  black  ringlets  in  the 
iunumerikblc  little  bits  of  paper,  in  which  it  was  her  habit  to  conliue 
them ;  Lady  O'Dowd,  too,  liail  gone  t*)  her  bed  in  the  nuptial 
chamber,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  had  tucked  her  musquito  curtains 
round  her  &ir  form,  when  tJie  giuLrd  at  the  gates  of  the  Goinnuind- 
ing-othccr's  compound  beheld  Major  Dobbin,  in  the  moonlight, 
nishing  towards  the  house  with  a  swift  step  and  a  very  agitate^l 
countenance,  and  he  passed  tlie  sentinel  and  went  up  to  the  windows 
of  the  Colonel's  bedchamber. 

"O'Dowd — Colonel !  "said  Dobbin,  and  kept  up  agreat  shouting. 

"  Heavens,  Meejor  ! "  said  Glorvina  of  the  curl-papci-s,  putting 
out  her  head  too,  from  her  window. 

"  Wliat  is  it.  Dob,  me  boy  t "  said  the  Colonel,  expecting  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  station,  or  that  the  route  had  come  from  head- 
qiuirtors. 

"  I — I  must  have  leave  of  absence.  I  must  go  lo  England — on 
tlie  moat  urgent  private  affiiirs,"  Dobbin  said. 

"  Gixxi  heavens,  what  has  liappened  ! "  thought  Glorvina,  trem- 
bling with  all  the  papillotcs. 

"  I  want  to  be  off^now — to-niglit,"  Dobbin  continued ;  and  the 
Colonel  getting  up,  came  out  to  iMirley  with  him. 

In  the  postscript  of  Miss  Dobbin's  cross-letter,  the  Major  liad 
just  come  upon  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect; — "I  drove 
yesterilay  to  see  your  old  ae(iuainta/ice,  Mrs.  Osbonie.  The  wretclied 
place  they  live  at,  since  they  were  bankmpts,  you  know— Mr.  S., 
to  judge  from  a  /ira$»-2>late  on  the  door  of  hia  hut  (it  is  little  better) 
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U  a  coal-merchant.  The  little  boy,  your  godson,  ia  certainly  a  fine 
child,  though  forward,  and  inclined  to  be  saucy  and  aelf-willed.  But 
we  have  taken  notice  of  him  as  you  wish  it,  and  have  introduced  him 
to  his  aunt.  Miss  0.,  who  was  mther  ploased  with  him.  PerliaiH 
bis  grandpapa — not  the  bankrupt  one,  who  is  almost  doting — but 
Mr.  Osborne,  of  Russell  Square,  may  be  induced  to  relent  towards 
the  child  of  your  fiiend,  hU  erring  and  telf-willed  wn.  And  Amelia 
will  not  be  ill-disposed  to  give  him  up.  The  widow  is  contoled, 
and  is  about  to  marry  a  reverend  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binny, 
one  of  the  cutatea  of  Brompton.  A  poor  match.  But  Mrs.  0. 
is  getting  old,  and  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  grey  in  her  hair — sho 
was  in  very  good  spirits  :  and  your  little  godson  overate  himself  at 
our  house.  Mamma  sends  her  love  with  that  of  your  affectionate^ 
Ann  Dobbin." 


CHAPTER  XLIV 


OUR  old  friends  the  Crawleys'  &inily  house,  in  Great  GauDt 
Street,  Btill  bore  over  its  front  tlie  hatcliment  whicK  ha*l 
been  placed  there  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley's  tlemiae,  yet  this  heralrlic  emblem  was  in  itself  a  very 
apleiiilid  and  gaurly  piece  of  fiimitiire,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  maneiou 
became  more  brilliant  than  it  hwl  ever  been  during  the  late  baronet's 
reign.  The  black  outer-coating  of  the  bricks  was  removed,  and  they 
appeared  with  a  cheerful,  blushing  face  streaked  with  white :  the 
old  bronze  hons  of  the  knocker  were  gilt  handsomely,  the  railings 
painted,  and  the  dismallest  house  in  Great  Gaunt  Street  became  the 
Binarteet  in  the  whole  quarter,  before  the  green  leaves  in  Hampshire 
had  repluced  th(«e  yellowing  ones  which  were  on  the  trcea  in  Queen's 
Crawley  avenue  when  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  passed  under  them  for 
the  lost  time. 

A  little  woman,  with  a  earria^  to  correspond,  was  perpetually 
Been  about  this  mansion  ;  an  elderly  spinster,  accomjMnied  by  a  little 
boy,  also  might  be  remarked  coming  thither  daily.  It  was  Miss 
Briggs  and  little  Bawdon,  whose  business  it  was  to  sec  to  the  inward 
renovation  of  Sir  Pitt's  house,  to  superintend  the  female  band  engagetl 
in  stitching  the  blinds  and  hangings,  to  poke  and  nimmage  in  the 
drawers  and  ciipboanls  cmmined  with  tlie  <lirty  relics  and  congre- 
gated tnimperics  of  a  couple  of  generations  of  Lady  Crawleys,  and 
to  take  inventories  of  the  china,  the  ^ass,  and  other  properties  in 
the  closets  and  storerooms. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  was  general-in-chief  over  these  arrange- 
ments, with  full  orders  from  Sir  Pitt  to  sell,  barter,  confiscate,  or 
purchase  fiuniture  :  and  she  enjoyed  herself  not  a  little  in  an  occu- 
pation which  gave  full  sco|>c  to  her  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  reno- 
vation of  tlie  house  was  determined  up>n  when  Sir  Pitt  came  to 
town  in  November  to  see  his  lawyers,  anti  when  he  paased  nearly 
a  week  in  Curzon  Street,  imder  the  roof  of  his  affectionate  brother 
and  sister. 

He  had  put  up  at  on  hotel  at  first ;  but  Becky,  as  soon  as  she 
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heard  of  the  Baronet's  arrival,  went  off  alone  to  greet  him,  and  re- 
turned in  an  hour  to  Curzon  Street  with  Sir  Pitt  in  tlie  carriage  by 
her  aide.  It  was  impossible  sometimes  to  resist  this  artless  little 
creature's  hospitalities,  so  kindly  were  they  pressed,  so  frankly  and 
amiably  offered.  Becky  seized  Pitt's  bund  in  a  transport  of  grati- 
tude when  he  agreed  to  come.  "  Thank  you,"  she  said,  squeezing 
it,  and  looking  into  the  Baronet's  eyes,  who  blushed  a  good  deal ; 
"  how  happy  this  will  make  Rawdon  ! "  She  bustled  up  to  Pitt's 
bedroom,  leading  on  the  servants,  who  were  carrying  his  trunks 
thither.  She  came  in  herself  laiiglung,  with  a  coal-scuttle  out  of 
her  own  room. 

A  fire  was  blazing  alrewly  in  Sir  E^tt's  apartment  (it  was  Miss 
Briggs's  room,  by  the  way,  who  was  sent  upstairs  to  sleep  with  the 
maid).  "  I  knew  I  should  bring  you,"  she  said,  with  pleasure  beam- 
ing in  her  ginnce.  Indeed,  she  was  really  sincerely  happy  at  having 
him  for  a  guest. 

Becky  made  Rawdon  diue  out  once  or  twice  on  business,  while 
Pitt  stayed  with  them,  and  the  Baronet  passed  the  happy  evening 
alone  with  her  an<l  Briggs.  She  went  downstiUTS  to  the  kitchen, 
and  actually  cooked  little  dishes  for  htm.  "  Isn't  it  a  good  salmi ! " 
she  said  ;  "  I  made  it  for  you.  I  con  make  you  better  dishes  than 
that :  and  will  when  you  come  to  see  me." 

"  Everything  you  do,  you  do  well,"  said  the  Baronet  gallantly. 
"The  salmi  is  excellent  indeed." 

"  A  poor  man's  wife,"  Rebecca  replied  gaily,  "  must  make  her- 
self useful,  you  know ; "  on  which  her  brother-in-law  vowed  that 
"site  was  fit  tj)  be  the  wife  of  an  Emperor,  and  that  to  be  skiliiil 
in  dontestic  duties  was  sttrely  one  of  the  most  charming  of  woman's 
qtudities."  And  Sir  Pitt  thought,  with  something  like  mortification, 
of  Lady  Jimc  at  home,  and  of  a  certain  pie  which  she  had  insisted  on 
making,  and  serving  to  him  at  diimer — a  most  abomiitabic  pie. 

Besides  the  salmi,  which  was  made  of  Lord  Steyne's  pheasants 
Irom  his  lordship's  cottage  of  Stillbrook,  Becky  gave  her  brother-in- 
law  a  bottle  of  white  wine,  some  that  Kawdon  had  brought  with 
him  from  France,  and  hod  picked  up  for  nothing,  the  little  story- 
teller said  ;  whereas  the  liquor  was,  in  truth,  some  White  Hermitage 
from  the  Marquis  of  Steyne's  fiunous  cellars,  vhich  brought  fire  into 
the  Baronet's  pallid  cheeks,  and  a  glow  into  his  feeble  frame. 

Then  when  he  hail  drunk  up  the  bottle  of  petit  vin  blanc,  she 
gave  him  her  baud  and  took  him  up  to  the  drawing-room,  and  made 
him  sntig  on  the  sofa  by  the  fire,  and  let  him  talk  as  she  listened 
with  the  tcnderest  kindly  interest,  sitting  by  him,  and  hemmiug  a 
shirt  f(ir  her  dear  little  boy.  Whenever  Mrs.  Rawdon  wished  to 
be  particularly  humble  and  virtuous,  thie  little  sliiit  used  to  come 
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out  of  her  workbox.  It  hail  got  to  be  too  BnuU  for  Rawilon  long 
before  it  wm  finwhed. 

Well,  Rebecca  listened  to  Pitt,  she  talked  to  him,  she  sang  to 
him,  she  coaxed  him,  anil  ciidilleil  him,  so  that  he  found  himsctf 
more  and  more  glad  every  day  to  get  bock  from  the  lawyer's  at 
Gniy'H  Inn,  to  the  blazing'  fire  in  Cutzod  Street — a  gladness  in 
which  the  men  of  law  likewise  partiripateil,  fur  Pitt's  haraagnea 
were  of  the  longest— and  so  that  when  he  went  away,  he  felt  quite 
a  pans  at  departing.  How  pretty  she  lixiked  kissing  her  hand  to 
him  from  the  carriage  and  waving  her  handkerchief  when  he  had 
taken  hiH  place  in  the  mail !  She  pnt  the  hanilkervhief  to  her  eyes 
once.  Re  puUeil  his  sealskin  cap  over  his,  as  the  coach  drove  away, 
and,  sinking  back,  he  thought  to  himself  how  she  respected  liim  and 
how  he  deservcil  it,  and  how  Rawdon  waa  a  foolish  dull  fellow  who 
didn't  half  ap)>reciate  his  wife :  and  how  mum  and  stupid  his  own 
wife  was  compared  to  that  brilliant  little  Becky.  Becky  liail  hinted 
every  one  of  these  things  herself,  perliajM,  but  so  ilclicately  and 
gently,  that  you  hanlly  knew  when  or  where.  And,  before  they 
partcil,  it  was  agreed  that  the  house  in  London  shoulil  he  redecorated 
for  the  next  season,  and  that  the  brothers'  fiimilies  sliould  meet  again 
in  the  country  at  Uhristmas. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  ^ot  a  little  money  out  of  him,"  Rawdon 
aaid  to  his  wife  mooitily,  when  the  Baronet  was  gone.  "  I  should 
like  to  igive  something  to  old  Roggles,  hanged  if  I  shouldn't.  It 
ain't  right,  yon  know,  that  the  old  fellow  shoulil  be  kejtt  out  of  all 
his  money.  It  may  be  inconvenient,  and  he  might  let  to  someboily 
else  besides  tis,  you  kiww." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Becky,  "  that  as  soon  as  Sir  Pitt's  affaira  are 
settlc<l,  everybwly  will  be  pniil,  and  give  him  a  little  something  on 
account.  Here's  a  cheque  tliat  Pitt  left  for  the  boy,"  aaid  she  took 
from  her  bag  and  gave  her  husband  a  paper  which  his  brother  bad 
handed  over  to  her,  on  behslf  of  the  little  son  and  heir  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Crawleys. 

The  truth  is,  she  had  tried  personally  the  grounil  on  which  her 
husband  expressed  a  wish  that  she  should  venture— tried  it  ever  so 
delicately,  and  found  it  unsafe.  Even  at  a  hint  about  embanuss- 
inents,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  wits  off  and  alarmcil.  Ami  lie  began  a  long 
speech,  explaining  bow  straitened  he  himself  was  in  money  matters  ; 
how  tlic  tenants  would  not  jiay  ;  how  his  Other's  affairs,  and  the 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  deiiiiso  of  the  old  gentleman,  had  in- 
Tolveil  him  ;  how  he  wanted  to  pay  off  inenmbrances  ;  and  how  the 
bankers  and  agents  were  ovenlrawn ;  and  Pitt  Crawley  ended  by 
making  a  compromise  with  his  sister-in-law,  and  giving  her  a  very 
amall  sum  for  the  benefit  of  her  little  boy. 
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Pitt  knew  how  poor  liU  brother  ttnd  hie  brother'B  &mily  must 
be.  It  coiild  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  such  a  cool  an<l  ex- 
perienced old  tliplomatiet,  that  Kawdon's  family  had  nothing  to  live 
upon,  and  that  lioiigcs  an<l  carriages  are  not  to  ba  kept  for  nothing. 
He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  the  proprietor  or  appropriator  of 
the  money,  which,  according  to  all  proper  calculation,  ought  to  have 
fallen  to  his  younger  brother,  and  he  had,  we  may  be  Bure,  some 
secret  pangs  of  remorse  within  him,  which  warned  him  that  he  ouglit 
to  perform  some  act  of  justice,  or,  let  us  say,  compensation,  towards 
these  disappointed  relations.  A  just,  decent  man,  not  without 
brains,  who  said  his  prayers,  and  knew  his  catechism,  and  did  his 
duty  outwardly  through  life,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  aware 
that  sometliing  was  due  to  his  brother  at  his  hands,  and  that  montly 
he  was  Kawdou's  <lebtor. 

But,  as  one  reads  in  the  columns  of  the  Timet  newspaper  every 
now  and  then,  queer  announcements  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exche<)uer,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  jE50  from  A.  B.,  or  £10 
from  W,  T.,  as  conscience-money,  on  account  of  taxes  due  by  tiie 
said  A.  B.  or  W.  T.,  which  payments  the  penitents  b^  the  Bight 
Honourable  gentleman  to  acknowledge  through  tlie  me<liiim  of  the 
publii:  press  ;  so  is  the  CliancelJor  no  doubt,  and  the  render  likewise, 
always  perfectly  sure  that  the  above-named  A.  B.  or  W.  T.  arc  only 
paying  a  very  small  instalment  of  wjiat  they  really  owe,  and  that 
the  uian  who  sends  up  a  twenty-pound  note  has  very  likely  hundreds 
or  thousands  more  for  which  he  ought  to  account.  SucJi,  at  least, 
are  my  feelings,  when  I  see  A.  B.  or  W.  T.'a  insufficient  acts  of 
repentance.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Pitt  Crawley's  contrition, 
or  kindness,  if  you  will,  towards  his  younger  brother,  by  whom  lie 
had  so  much  profited,  was  only  a  very  small  dividend  upon  the 
capital  sum  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  Bawdon.  Not  everybody 
is  nilling  to  pay  even  so  much.  To  part  with  money  is  a  sacrifice 
beyond  almost  all  men  endowed  with  a  sense  of  order.  There  is 
scarcely  any  man  alive  wlio  does  not  think  himself  meritorious  for 
giving  his  neighboiu'  five  pimnds.  Thriftless  gives,  not  fnim  a 
beneficent  pleasure  in  giving,  but,  from  a  lazy  delight  in  spending. 
Hi!  would  not  deny  himself  one  enjoyment :  not  his  opera-stall,  not 
his  horse,  not  his  dinner,  not  even  the  pleasure  of  giving  Lamnia 
the  five  pounds.  Tlirifty,  who  is  good,  wise.  Just,  and  owes  no  man 
a  penny,  tiuns  from  a  Iieggar,  haggles  with  a  hackney  coachman, 
or  denies  a  poor  relation,  and  I  doubt  which  is  the  most  selfish  of 
the  two.     Money  has  only  a  difl'erent  value  in  the  eyes  of  each. 

So,  in  a  wonl,  Pitt  Crawley  thought  he  would  do  something  for 
his  brother,  and  then  thought  that  he  would  think  about  it  some 
other  time. 
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And  with  regard  to  Becky,  she  was  not  a  woman  who  expected 
too  much  from  the  generoaity  of  lier  neighbours,  and  so  was  quite 
content  with  all  that  Pitt  Crawley  had  done  for  her.  She  wm 
acknowledged  by  the  head  of  tiie  &mily.  If  Pitt  woidd  not  give 
her  anything,  he  wouhl  get  something  for  her  some  day.  If  she  got 
no  money  ^m  her  brother-in-law,  she  got  what  was  as  good  aa 
money — credit.  Haggles  was  made  rather  easy  in  hia  mind  by  tlie 
spectacle  of  the  union  between  the  brothera,  by  a  email  payment  on 
the  spot,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  much  larger  sum  speeilily  to  be 
assigned  to  liim.  And  Bebecca  told  Miss  Briggs,  whose  Cliristnias 
dividend  upon  tlie  little  sum  lent  by  her,  Bet^ky  p^d  with  an  air  of 
candid  joy,  and  as  if  lier  exchequer  was  brimming  over  with  gold^ 
Rebecca,  we  nay,  tal<t  Miaa  Brigge,  in  strict  confi<lence,  that  she  had 
conferred  with  Sir  Pitt,  wjio  was  famous  as  a  financier,  on  Briggs's 
special  beluilf,  as  to  the  most  profitable  investment  of  Miss  B.'b 
remaining  capital ;  tliat  Sir  Pitt,  after  much  considemtiim,  had 
thought  of  a  most  safe  and  ailvantageous  way  in  which  Briggs  could 
lay  out  her  money ;  tlwit,  being  especially  interested  in  her  as  an 
attocheil  friend  of  the  late  Jliss  Crawley,  and  of  the  whole  family, 
and  that  long  before  lie  letl  town,  he  liod  recommended  that  she 
should  be  ready  witii  the  money  at  a  moment's  notice,  so  as  to 
purchase  at  tlie  most  fiivoumble  opportunity  the  sliarcs  which  Sir 
Pitt  had  in  his  eye.  Poor  Miss  Briggs  was  very  gratefid  for  this 
mark  of  Sir  Pitt's  attention — it  came  so  unsolicite'l,  she  said,  for 
sjie  never  should  have  thought  of  removing  the  money  from  the 
funds — and  the  delicacy  enhanceil  the  kiwliiess  of  the  office;  and 
she  promised  to  see  her  man  of  business  immediately,  and  be  ready 
with  her  little  cash  nt  the  proper  hour. 

And  this  worthy  woman  was  so  grateful  for  the  kindness  of 
Rebecca  in  the  matter,  and  for  that  of  her  generous  benefactor,  the 
Colonel,  that  she  went  out  and  spent  a  great  part  of  her  liulf-year's 
dividend  in  the  purcliase  of  a  black  velvet  coat  for  little  Rawdon, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  grown  almost  too  big  for  black  velvet  now, 
and  was  of  a  size  and  age  befitting  him  for  the  aasiimptiou  of  the 
virile  jacket  aiul  pantaloons. 

He  was  a  fine  open-faced  boy,  with  blue  eyes  and  waving  flaxen 
hair,  atunly  in  limb,  but  generous  and  soft  in  heart :  fbu<Uy  attach- 
ing himself  to  all  wJio  were  good  to  him^to  the  pony — to  Lord 
Southdown,  who  gave  him  the  horse — (he  used  to  blush  and  glow 
all  over  when  he  saw  that  kind  young  nobleman)— to  the  groom 
who  had  cluirge  of  tlie  |>ony — to  Molly,  the  cook,  who  crammed 
him  with  ghost  stories  at  uigiit,  and  with  good  things  fiom  the 
dinner — to  Briggs,  whom  he  plagued  and  laughed  at— and  to  his 
father  eepecially,  whuee  attachment  towanls  the  lad  was  curious  too 
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to  witness.  Here,  aa  he  grew  to  be  about  eight  yenra  old,  his 
attachments  may  be  Bai<l  to  have  endeil.  The  beautiful  mother- 
vision  had  faded  away  after  a  while.  During  near  two  years  she 
had  scarcely  spoken  to  the  child.  She  disliked  hint.  He  had  the 
measles  and  the  hooping-eoiigh.  He  bored  her.  One  day  when  he 
was  standing  at  the  landing-place,  having  crept  down  from  the  upper 
regions,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice,  who  was 
singing  to  Lord  Steyne,  the  drawing-room  door  opeuing  suddenly, 
discovered  the  little  spy,  who  but  a  moment  before  had  been  rapt 
in  delight,  and  listening  to  the  musie. 

His  mother  eame  out  and  struck  him  violently  a  couple  of  boxes 
on  tlie  ear.  He  heani  a  laugh  from  the  Marquis  in  the  inner  room 
(who  was  amused  by  this  free  and  artless  exhibition  of  Becky's 
temper),  and  fleil  down  below  to  liis  friends  of  the  kitchen,  bursting 
iu  an  agony  of  grief 

"  It  is  not  because  it  hurts  me,"  little  Rawdon  gasped  out — 
"only — only" — sobs  and  tears  wound  up  the  sentence  in  a  storm. 
It  was  tliC  little  boy's  heart  that  was  bleeding.  "  Wliy  mayn't  I 
hear  her  singing]  Why  don't  she  ever  sing  to  nie^as  she  does  to 
that  bald-headed  man  with  the  large  teeth  1 "  He  gnspeil  out  at 
various  intervals  these  exclamations  of  mge  and  grief.  The  cook 
looked  at  the  housemaid :  the  housemaid  looked  knowingly  at  the  foot- 
man— the  awful  kitchen  inquisition  which  sits  in  judgment  in  every 
house,  anil  knows  everything — sate  on  Rebecca  at  that  moment. 

After  this  ineiilent,  the  mother's  dislike  increased  to  hatreil ;  the 
consciousness  that  the  child  was  in  the  house  was  a  reproach  and  a 
pain  to  her.  His  very  sight  annoyed  her.  Fear,  doubt,  and  resist- 
ance sprang  up  too,  in  the  hoy's  own  bosom.  They  were  separated 
from  tliat  day  of  the  boxes  on  the  ear. 

Lord  Steyne  also  heartily  disliked  the  boy,  Wlien  they  met  by 
misch^ee,  he  made  sarcastic  bows  or  remarks  to  the  chilil,  or  glared 
at  him  with  savage-looking  eyes.  Rawdon  iiseil  to  stare  him  in  the 
face,  and  double  liis  little  fists  in  return.  He  knew  his  enemy ;  and 
this  gentleman,  of  all  who  came  to  the  house,  was  the  one  who 
angered  him  most.  One  day  the  footman  found  him  squaring  his 
fists  at  Lonl  Steyne's  hat  in  the  hall.  Tlie  footman  told  the  circum- 
stance as  a  goo<l  joke  to  Lonl  Steyne's  coachman ;  that  officer  im- 
parted it  to  Loril  Steyne's  gentleman,  and  to  the  servants'  hall  in 
general.  And  verj-  soon  afterwanls,  when  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley 
made  her  appearance  at  Gaunt  House,  the  porter  who  unbarred  the 
gates,  the  servants  of  all  unifonns  in  the  haU,  the  functionaries  in 
white  waistcoats,  who  bawled  out  from  landing  to  landing  the  names 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  knew  about  her,  or  fancied 
they  did.    The  man  who  brought  her  refreshment  and  stood  behind 
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her  chair,  bad  talked  her  character  over  with  the  large  gentleman  in 
motley-coloured  clothes  at  hie  aide.  Bon  Dieu !  it  is  awfiil,  that 
Bervants'  inquieition !  You  see  a  woman  in  a  great  party  in  a 
splendid  saloon,  siirrounde<l  by  fiiitliftil  admirere,  Hiatributing  spark- 
ling glances,  dressed  to  perfection,  c\irled,  rouged,  smiling  and  happy  : 
— Discovery  walks  respectfully  up  to  her,  iu  tlie  shape  of  a  huge 
powdered  man  with  large  calves  and  a  tray  of  ices — with  Calumny 
(which  is  OS  latal  as  truth) — behind  luni,  in  the  shape  of  the  hulking 
fellow  carrying  the  wafer-biscuits.  Madam,  yoiu'  secret  will  be  talked 
over  by  those  men  at  their  club  at  the  public-house  to-night.  Jeamcs 
will  tell  Chawles  his  notions  about  you  over  tlieir  jiipes  and  [>ewter 
beer-pots.  Some  people  ought  to  have  mutes  for  servants  in  Vanity 
Fair — mutes  who  coul<l  not  write.  If  jou  are  guilty,  tremble. 
That  fellow  bchiud  yoiu  chair  may  be  a  Janissary  with  a  bow-etring 
in  his  plush  breeclics  pocket.  If  you  are  not  guilty,  have  a  eare  of 
appcnmnces :  which  are  as  ruinous  as  guilt. 

"Was  Rebecca  guilty  or  not!"  The  Vehmgericht  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall  had  pronounced  against  her. 

And,  I  shame  to  say,  she  would  not  have  got  credit  had  they 
not  believed  her  to  be  guilty.  It  was  the  sight  of  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne's  carriage-lamps  at  her  lioor,  contemjdateil  by  Raggles,  bumiu;;; 
in  the  blackness  of  midnight,  "  that  kep  him  up,"  as  he  aflerwarda 
said  ;  that  even  more  than  Rebecca's  arts  and  coaxings. 

And  so — guiltless  very  likoly^she  was  writhing  and  pushing 
onwani  towanls  what  they  call  "a  position  in  society,"  and  the 
servants  were  pointing  at  her  as  lost  and  ruineil.  So  you  see 
Molly,  the  housemaid,  of  a  morning,  watching  a  spider  in  the 
door-poat  lay  his  thread  and  laboriously  crawl  np  it,  <mtij,  tired 
of  the  sport,  she  raises  her  broom  and  sweeps  away  the  thread  and 
the  artificer. 

A  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  Becky,  her  husband,  and  her 
son,  ma<le  realty  and  went  to  pass  tlic  holidays  at  the  seat  of  their 
aiiceatora  at  Queen's  Crawley.  Becky  would  have  liked  to  leave  the 
little  brat  behind,  and  would  have  done  so  but  for  Lady  Jane's 
urgent  invitations  to  the  yoimgstcr ;  and  the  symptoms  of  revolt 
and  discontent  which  Rawdon  manife»ted  at  lier  neglect  of  her  son. 
"He's  the  finest  boy  hi  England,"  the  father  swd,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach  to  her,  "  and  you  don't  seem  to  care  for  him,  Becky,  aa 
much  as  you  do  for  yonr  spaniel.  He  shon't  bother  you  much  :  at 
home  he  will  be  away  &om  you  in  the  nursery,  and  he  sliall  go 
outside  on  tlie  coach  with  me." 

"  Where  you  go  yourself  because  you  want  to  smoke  those  filtliy 
dgaiB,"  replied  Mrs.  Rawdon. 
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"I  remember  when  you  liked  'era  though,"  anawered  the 
husband. 

Becky  laughed  :  she  was  almoet  always  good-humoured.  "  That 
wa«  when  I  waa  on  my  promotion,  Goosey,"  she  said.  "Take 
Rawdoa  outside  with  you,  and  give  him  a  cigar  too  if  you  like." 

Rawdon  did  not  wann  his  little  son  for  the  winter's  journey  in 
this  way,  but  he  and  Briggs  wrapped  up  the  child  in  shawls  and 
comforters,  and  he  waa  hoisted  respectfully  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
coach  in  the  dark  morning,  under  the  lamps  of  the  White  Horse 
Cellar :  and  with  no  small  delight  he  watched  the  dawn  rise,  and 
nia<le  his  first  joiuney  to  the  pliice  which  his  father  stiU  called 
home.  It  was  a  journey  of  infinite  pleasure  to  the  boy,  to  whom 
the  incideuta  of  the  road  afforded  endless  interest :  his  father  answer- 
ing to  him  all  questions  connected  with  it,  and  telling  him  who 
lived  in  the  great  whit«  house  to  the  right,  and  whom  the  park 
belonged  to.  His  uiother,  inside  the  vehicle,  with  her  maid  and 
her  fura,  her  wrappers,  and  her  scent  bottles,  made  such  a  to-do 
that  you  would  have  thought  she  never  liad  been  in  a  atage-coaeh 
before— much  less,  that  she  had  been  turned  out  of  this  very  one 
to  make  room  for  a  jiaying  jmaaengcr  on  a  certaiu  journey  performed 
Bome  half-ficore  years  ago. 

It  was  dark  again  wiien  little  Rawdon  was  wakened  np  to  enter 
his  uncle's  carriage  at  Mudbury,  and  he  sate  and  looked  out  of  it 
wondering  aa  the  greiit  iron  gates  flew  open,  and  at  the  white  trunks 
of  the  limca  aa  they  swept  by,  until  they  stopped,  at  length,  before 
the  liglit  windows  of  the  Hall,  which  were  blazing  and  comfortable 
with  Christinas  welcome.  The  hall-door  was  flung  open — a  big  fire 
was  burning  in  tlie  great  old  fireplace— a  carpet  was  down  over  the 
chequered  black  flags — "  It's  the  old  Turkey  one  that  used  to  be  in 
the  La<liea'  Gallerj',"  tlioi;ght  Rebecca,  and  the  next  instant  waa 
kissing  Lwly  Jane. 

She  and  Sir  Pitt  perfonued  the  same  salute  with  great  gravity  : 
but  Rawdon  having  lieen  smoking,  hung  back  rather  from  his  sister- 
in-law,  whose  two  children  came  up  to  their  cousin  ;  and,  while 
Matilda  held  out  her  hand  and  kissed  him,  Pitt  Binkie  Southdown, 
the  son  and  heir,  stood  aloof  rather,  and  examined  him  as  n  little 
dog  does  a  big  dog. 

Then  the  kind  hostess  conducted  her  guests  to  the  snug  apart- 
ments blazing  with  cheerful  fires.  Then  the  young  la<lic8  came  and 
knocked  at  Mra.  Rawdon'a  door,  under  the  pretence  that  they  were 
desirous  to  be  useful,  but  in  reality  to  have  the  pleasiu^  of  inspect- 
ing the  contents  of  her  bond  and  bonnet  boxes,  and  her  dresses 
which,  though  black,  were  of  the  newest  London  fashion.  And 
they  told  her  how  much  the  Hall  waa  changed  for  the  better,  and 
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how  old  Lady  Southdown  waa  gone,  and  how  Pitt  was  taking  hia 
atatioD  in  the  county,  as  became  a  Crawley,  in  tact  Then  the 
great  dinner-bell  having  nmg,  the  family  aasembled  at  dinner,  at 
which  mefll  Itawdon  Junior  waa  placed  by  his  aunt,  the  good-natured 
lady  of  the  house ;  Sir  Pitt  being  uncommonly  attentive  to  his 
aiater-in-law  at  hia  own  right  hand. 

Little  liawdon  exhibited  a  fine  appetite,  and  showed  a  gentleman- 
like behaviour. 

"  I  like  to  dine  here,"  he  said  to  hia  aunt  when  he  had  completed 
his  meal,  at  the  concliiaion  of  which,  and  after  a  dwent  grace  by  Sir 
Pitt,  the  younger  aon  and  heir  was  introd\icwl,  and  was  perched  on 
a  high  chiur  by  the  Baronet's  side,  while  the  daughter  took  poaeea- 
sion  of  the  place  and  tlie  little  wine-gjaas  prejiaretl  for  her  near  her 
mother.  "  I  like  to  <line  here,"  awd  Eawdon  Minor,  looking  up  at 
his  relation's  kind  fece. 

"  Why  t "  stud  the  good  Laily  Jane. 

"  I  dine  in  the  kitchen  when  I  am  at  home,"  replied  Rawdon 
Minor,  "  or  else  with  Brigg8."  But  Becky  was  so  engaged  with  the 
Baronet,  her  hoet,  pouring  out  a  flood  of  compliments  and  delights 
and  raptures,  and  admiring  young  Pitt  Binkie,  whom  she  declared 
to  be  the  most  beaiitifid,  intelligent,  noble-looking  little  creature, 
and  so  like  his  father,  tliat  she  diil  not  hear  the  remarks  of  her  own 
flesh  and  blooil  at  the  other  end  of  the  broad  shining  table. 

As  a  guest,  and  it  being  the  flrst  night  of  his  arrival,  Rawdon 
the  Second  was  allowed  to  sit  tip  until  the  hour  when  tea  being 
over,  and  a  great  gilt  book  being  laid  on  the  table  before  Sir  Pitt, 
all  the  domestics  of  the  family  streamed  in,  and  Sir  Pitt  read 
prayers.  It  was  the  first  time  tlie  poor  little  boy  had  ever  witnessed 
or  heard  of  such  a  ceremonial. 

Tlie  house  had  been  much  improved  even  since  the  Baronet's 
brief  reign,  and  was  pronoimccd  by  Becky  to  be  }>erfect,  charming, 
<lelightfid,  when  she  surveyed  it  in  his  company.  As  for  little 
Rawdon,  who  examined  it  with  the  children  for  his  guides,  it 
seemed  to  him  a  perfect  palace  of  enchantment  and  wonder.  There 
were  long  galleries,  and  ancient  state  beilrooms,  there  were  pictines 
anil  ol<l  china,  and  annour.  There  were  the  rooms  in  which 
grandpapa  dteil,  and  by  which  the  children  walke<l  with  terrifieil 
looks.  "Who  was  grandpapa?"  he  aske<l ;  and  they  told  liim  how 
he  used  to  be  very  old,  and  used  to  be  wheeled  about  in  a  garden- 
chair,  and  they  showed  him  the  ganlen-chair  one  day  rotting  in  the 
outrhouse  in  which  it  hail  lain  since  the  old  gentleman  had  been 
wheeled  away  yonder  to  the  church,  of  which  the  spire  was  glittering 
over  the  park  elms. 
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The  brothera  had  good  occtipatioD  for  seyeral  mirningB  iu 
examining  the  improvements  which  had  been  effected  by  Sir  Pitt's 
genius  anil  economy.  And  as  they  walked  or  rode,  and  looked  at 
them,  they  could  talk  without  too  much  boring  each  other.  And 
Pitt  took  care  to  tell  Rawdon  what  a  heavy  outlay  of  money  these 
improvements  had  occasioned  ;  and  that  a  man  of  landed  and  funded 
property  was  often  very  hard  pressed  for  twenty  pounds.  "  There 
is  tiiat  new  lodge  gate,"  said  Pitt,  pointing  to  it  humbly  with  the 
bamboo  cane,  "  I  can  no  more  pay  for  it  before  the  divideods  in 
January  than  I  can  fly." 

"  I  can  lend  you,  Pitt,  tilt  then,"  Rawdon  answered  rather 
ruefully ;  and  they  went  in  and  looked  at  the  restored  lodge,  where 
the  tknily  arms  were  juat  new  scraped  in  stone;  and  where  old 
Mrs.  Lock,  for  the  first  time  these  many  long  yeara,  had  tight  doora, 
sound  roofs,  and  whole  windows. 


CHAPTER  XLV 
BETIfEEN  HAMPSHIRE  AND  LONDON 

SIR  PITT  CRAWLEY  hal  done  more  than  repair  fences  and 
Kstora  dilapidated  lodges  on  the  Queen's  Crawley  estate.  Like 
a  wise  man  he  had  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  injured  popu- 
larity of  his  house,  and  stop  up  the  gaps  and  ruins  in  which  his 
name  had  been  letl  by  his  disreputable  and  thriflleaa  old  pre<lece88OT. 
He  was  elected  for  the  borough  speedily  after  his  father's  demise ;  a 
magiatrate,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  county  magnate  and  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  tamily,  he  made  it  his  duty  to  show  himself 
before  the  Hampshire  public,  subscribed  liandsomely  to  the  county 
charities,  called  a^iduoualy  upon  all  tlie  county  folk,  and  laid  him- 
self out  in  a  word  to  take  that  position  in  Hampshire,  and  in  the 
Empire  afterwards,  to  which  he  thought  his  prodigious  talents  justly 
entitled  him.  Lady  Jane  was  instructed  to  be  friendly  with  the 
Fuddlestones,  and  the  Wapshots,  and  the  otber  famous  baronets, 
their  neighbours.  Their  carriages  might  frequeDtly  be  seen  in  the 
Queen's  Crawley  avenue  now ;  they  dined  pretty  frequently  at  the 
Hall  (where  the  cookery  was  so  good,  that  it  wiis  clear  Lady  Jane 
very  seldom  had  a  hand  in  it),  and  in  return  Pitt  and  his  wife  uo^t 
energetically  dined  out  in  all  sort}  of  weather,  and  at  all  sorts  of 
distances.  For  though  Pitt  did  not  care  for  joviality,  being  a  frigid 
man  of  poor  health  and  appetite,  yet  he  considered  that  to  be  hospi- 
table and  condescending  was  ()uite  incumbent  on  his  station,  and 
every  time  that  he  got  a  headache  from  too  long  an  after-dinner 
Bitting,  he  felt  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  duty.  He  talked  about 
crops,  com-lawa,  politics,  with  tlie  beat  country  gentlemen.  He 
(who  liad  been  formerly  inclined  to  be  a  sad  freethinker  on  these 
points)  entered  into  ])oaching  and  game  preserving  with  ardour. 
He  didn't  hunt :  he  wasn't  a  Iniuting  m;in  :  he  was  a  man  of  books 
and  peaceful  habits ;  but  he  thought  that  the  breed  of  hoi^es  must 
be  kept  up  in  the  country,  and  that  the  breed  of  foxes  mimt  there- 
fore be  looked  tu,  and  for  his  part,  if  his  iriend.  Sir  Uuddleetone 
Fuddlestone,  likeil  to  draw  liia  country,  and  meet  as  of  old  the  F. 
hounds  used  to  do  at  Queen's  Crawley,  he  sliould  be  happy  to  see 
him  there,  aud  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fuddleatone  hunt.     And  to 
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Lady  Southdown's  (Jieinay,  too,  he  became  more  orthodox  in  his 
t«ndencie6  ever;  day :  gave  up  preaching  in  public  aod  attending 
meeting-houses  :  went  stoutly  to  church  :  called  on  the  Bishop,  and 
all  the  Clergy  at  Winchester :  and  made  no  objection  when  the 
Venerabie  Archdeacon  Tnunper  asked  for  a  game  of  wliist.  What 
pangs  must  have  been  those  of  La<!y  Southdown,  and  what  an  utter 
castaway  she  must  have  thought  her  son-in-law  for  permitting  such 
a  godless  diversion  !  aiHt  when,  on  the  return  of  the  family  from  an 
oratorio  at  Winchester,  the  Baronet  annoimced  to  the  young  ladies 
that  he  should  next  year  very  probably  take  them  to  the  "  county 
bails,"  they  worshipped  him  for  hia  kindneas.  Lady  Jane  was  only 
too  obeiiieiit,  and  perhaps  glad  heiwlf  to  go.  The  Dowager  wrote 
off  the  direst  descriptions  of  her  daughter's  worldly  behaviour  to  the 
autlioress  of  the  "Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common  "  at  the  Cape ; 
and  her  house  in  Brighton  being  about  this  time  unoccupied,  returned 
to  tliat  watering-place,  her  absence  being  not  very  much  deplored 
by  her  children.  We  may  suppose,  too,  that  Rebecca,  on  paying  a 
second  visit  to  Queen's  Crawley,  did  not  feel  particularly  grieved  at 
the  absence  of  the  lady  of  the  medicine  chest ;  though  she  wrote 
a  Christmas  tetter  to  her  Ladyship,  in  which  she  respectfully  recalled 
hetBelf  to  Laily  Southdown's  recollection,  spoke  with  gratitwie  of 
the  delight  which  her  La^lyship's  conversation  hail  given  her  on  the 
former  visit,  <lilated  on  the  kindness  with  whirh  licr  Ladyship  had 
treated  her  in  sickness,  and  declared  that  everj'thing  at  Queen's 
Crawley  reminded  her  of  her  absent  friend, 

A  great  part  of  the  allereil  demeanour  and  popularity  of  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley  might  have  been  traced  to  the  eoimsets  of  that  astute  little 
lady  of  Ciirzon  Street.  "  Voii  remain  a  baronet — you  consent  to 
be  a  mere  coimtry  gentleman,"  she  said  to  him,  while  he  had  heen 
her'gueat  in  London,  "  No,  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  I  know  you  better, 
I  know  your  talents  and  your  ambition.  You  fancy  you  hide  them 
both  :  but  you  can  conceal  neither  irom  me,  I  showed  Loril  Steyne 
your  pamphlet  on  Malt.  He  was  familiar  with  it :  and  said  it  was 
in  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Cabinet  the  most  masterly  thing  that 
had  appeareil  on  the  subject.  The  Ministry  has  its  eye  upon  you, 
and  I  know  what  you  want.  You  want  to  distinguish  yourself  in 
Parliament ;  every  one  says  you  are  the  finest  speaker  in  Englard 
(ibr  your  ai>ecchea  at  Oxford  are  still  remembered).  You  want  to 
be  Member  for  the  County,  where,  with  yoiu-  own  vote  and  your 
borough  at  your  back,  you  can  command  anything.  And  you  wont 
to  be  Baron  Crawley  of  Queen's  Crawley,  anrl  will  be  before  you 
die.  I  saw  it  all,  I  could  read  your  heart,  Sir  Pitt.  If  I  had  a 
husband  who  possessed  your  intellect  as  he  does  your  name,  I  Bome- 
timee  think  I  should  not  be  unworthy  of  him — but — but  I  am  your 
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kinswoman  now,"  ehe  added  with  a  laugh.  "  Poor  little  pennileas 
I  have  got  a  little  interest — anil  who  knows,  perhaps  the  mouse 
may  be  able  to  aid  the  lion." 

Pitt  Crawley  waa  amazeil  and  enraptured  with  her  speech. 
"  How  that  woman  comprehemla  me  ! "  he  said.  "  I  never  could 
get  Jane  to  read  three  pages  of  the  Malt-pamphlet.  .S'Ae  has  no 
idea  that  I  have  tommajiding  talents  or  secret  ambition.  So  they 
remember  my  Bjieaking  at  Ojdbnl,  do  they  1  The  rascals  !  now  that 
I  represent  my  boroiigh  and  may  sit  for  the  county,  they  begin  to 
recollect  me !  Why,  Lonl  Steyne  ciit  me  at  the  levee  last  year : 
they  arc  beginning  to  find  out  that  Pitt  Crawley  is  some  one  at  last. 
Yes,  the  man  was  always  the  same  whom  these  people  neglected : 
it  was  only  the  opiwrtnnity  that  was  wanting,  and  I  will  show  them 
now  that  I  can  sjicak  and  act  as  well  as  write.  Achilles  did  not 
declare  himself  until  they  gave  him  the  sword.  I  hold  it  now,  and 
the  world  shall  yet  hear  of  Pitt  Crawley." 

Therefore  it  was  that  this  roguish  diplomatist  has  grown  so 
hospitable  ;  that  he  was  so  civil  to  oratorios  and  hospitals ;  so  kind 
to  Deans  and  Chaptere  ;  so  generons  in  giving  and  accepting  dinners; 
so  uncommonly  gracious  to  farmers  on  market-<Liys ;  and  so  much 
interested  about  coimty  business ;  and  that  the  Christmas  at  the 
Hall  was  the  gayest  which  had  been  known  there  for  many  a 
long  day. 

On  Christmas  Day  a  great  family  gatlicring  took  place.  All  the 
Crawleys  from  tlie  Rectory  came  to  dine.  Hebecca  was  as  Irank 
and  fond  of  Mrs.  Bute,  as  if  the  other  had  never  been  her  enemy : 
she  was  affectionately  interesteil  in  the  dear  girls,  and  surprised  at 
the  progress  which  they  liad  made  in  music  since  her  time  ;  and  in- 
sisted upon  encoring  one  of  the  duets  out  of  the  great  song-booka 
which  Jim,  grumbling,  had  been  forced  to  bring  imder  his  arm  &om 
the  Rectory.  Mrs.  Bute,  perforce,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  decent 
demeanour  towanls  the  little  adventurers — of  coutse  being  free  to 
discourse  with  her  daughters  afterwards  about  the  absurd  respect 
with  which  Sir  Pitt  trcate<l  his  sister-in-law.  But  Jim,  who 
had  sate  next  to  her  at  dinner,  declared  she  was  a  trump :  and 
one  and  all  of  the  Rector's  family  agreed  that  the  little  Rawdon 
was  ft  fine  boy.  They  respected  a  possible  baronet  in  the  boy, 
between  whom  and  the  title  there  was  only  the  little  sickly  pale 
Pitt  Binkic. 

The  children  were  very  good  friends.  Pitt  Binkie  was  too  little 
a  dog  for  such  a  big  dog  as  Rawdon  to  play  with  :  and  Matilda 
being  only  a  girl,  of  course  not  fit  companion  for  a  young  gentleman 
who  was  near  eight  years  old,  and  going  into  jackets  very  soon. 
He  took  the  command  of  tliis  small  party  at  once — the  little  girl 
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and  the  little  boy  following  him  about  with  great  reverence  at  such 
times  as  he  condescended  to  sport  with  them.  His  happiness  and 
pleasure  in  the  country  were  extreme.  The  kitchen  garden  pleased 
him  hugely,  the  flowers  moderately,  but  the  pigeons  and  the  poultry, 
and  the  stables  when  he  was  allowed  to  visit  them,  were  delightftil 
objects  to  him.  He  resisted  being  kissed  by  the  Misses  Crawley : 
but  he  allowed  Lady  Jane  sometimes  to  embrace  him :  and  it  was 
by  her  side  that  he  liked  to  sit  when,  the  signal  to  retire  to  the 
drawing-room  being  given,  the  ladies  left  the  gentlemen  to  their 
claret  —  by  her  side  rather  than  by  his  mother.  For  Rebecca, 
seeing  that  tenderness  was  the  fashion,  called  Rawdon  to  her  one 
evening,  and  stooped  down  and  kissed  him  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  ladies. 

He  looked  her  full  in  the  face  after  the  oi)eration,  trembling 
and  turning  very  red,  as  his  wont  was  when  moved.  "  You  never 
kiss  me  at  home,  mamma,"  he  said ;  at  which  there  was  a  general 
silence  and  consternation,  and  a  by  no  means  j)leasant  look  in 
Becky's  eyes. 

Rawdon  was  fond  of  his  sister-in-law,  for  her  regard  for  his  son. 
Lady  Jane  and  Becky  did  not  get  on  quite  so  well  at  this  visit  as 
on  occasion  of  the  former  one,  when  the  Coloners  wife  was  bent 
upon  pleasing.  Those  two  speeches  of  the  child  struck  rather  a 
chill.     Perhaps  Sir  Pitt  was  rather  too  attentive  to  her. 

But  Rawdon,  as  became  his  age  aud  size,  was  fonder  of  the 
society  of  the  men  than  of  the  women ;  and  never  wearied  of  accom- 
panying his  sire  to  the  stables,  whither  the  Colonel  retired  to  smoke 
his  cigar — Jim,  the  Rector's  son,  sometimes  joining  his  cousin  in 
that  and  other  amusements.  He  and  the  Baronet's  keeper  were 
very  close  friends,  their  mutual  taste  for  "dawgs"  bringuig  them 
much  together.  On  ope  day,  Mr.  James,  the  Colonel,  and  Horn, 
the  keejKjr,  went  and  shot  pheasants,  taking  little  Rawdon  with 
them.  On  another  most  blissful  morning,  these  four  gentlemen 
partook  of  the  amusement  of  ratrhunting  in  a  bam,  than  which 
sport  Rawdon  as  yet  had  never  seen  anything  more  noble.  They 
stopped  up  the  ends  of  certain  drains  in  the  bam,  into  the  other 
openings  of  which  ferrets  were  inserted ;  and  then  stood  silently 
aloof,  with  uplifted  stakes  in  their  hands,  and  an  anxious  little 
terrier  (Mr.  James's  celebrated  "dawg"  Forceps,  indeed),  scarcely 
breathing  from  excitement,  listening  motionless  on  three  legs  to 
the  faint  squeaking  of  the  rats  below.  Desperately  bold  at  last, 
the  persecuted  animals  bolted  above-ground :  the  terrier  accounted 
for  one,  the  keeper  for  another;  Riiwdon,  from  flurry  and  excite- 
ment, missed  his  rat,  but  on  the  other  liand  he  lialf-murdered  a 
ferret. 
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But  the  greatest  day  of  nil  waa  that  on  which  Sir  Huddlestone 
Fuddleatone's  hounds  met  upon  the  lawn  at  Queen's  Cmwley. 

Tliat  was  a  &mous  sight  for  little  Rawdou.  At  Imlf-paat  ten, 
Tom  Moody,  Sir  Huddlestonc  Fuddleatone'a  huntsman,  waa  seen 
trotting  up  the  avenue,  followed  by  the  noble  pack  of  hounds  in  a 
compact  body — the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the  two  whips  clad  in 
stained  scarlet  frocks — ^light  hard-featured  la<ls  on  wcl1-bre<l  lean 
horses,  poaaessiiig  marvellous  dexterity  in  casting  the  points  of  their 
long  heavy  whips  at  the  thinnest  part  of  any  dog's  skin  who  dares 
to  etraggte  from  tlic  main  body,  or  (o  take  the  slightest  notice,  or 
even  so  much  as  wink  at  the  hares  and  rabbits  starting  under 
their  noses. 

Next  comes  boy  Jack,  Tom  Moody's  son,  who  weighs  five  atone, 
measures  eight-and-forty  inches,  and  will  never  be  any  bigger.  He 
is  perched  on  a  large  raw-boned  hunter,  half-covered  by  a  capacious 
saddle.  This  animal  is  Sir  Huddlestone  Fuddlestone's  favourite 
horse — the  Nob.  Other  liorscs,  ridden  by  other  small  boys,  arrive 
from  time  to  time,  awaiting  their  masters,  who  will  couie  cantering 
on  anon. 

Tom  Moody  riiles  up  to  the  door  of  the  Hall,  where  he  is 
welcomed  by  the  butler,  who  oft'era  liim  drink,  which  he  declines. 
He  and  his  pack  then  draw  off  into  a  sheltered  comer  of  the  lawn, 
where  the  dogs  roll  on  tlic  grass,  and  play  or  growl  angrily  at  one 
another,  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  intJ>  furious  fight  spee^lily  to  be 
quelled  by  Tom's  voice,  iinmatolicd  at  rating,  or  the  snaky  thongs  of 
the  whips. 

Many  young  gentlemen  cant«r  up  on  thoroughbred  hacks, 
apattordashed  to  the  knee,  and  enter  the  house  to  drink  cherry- 
brandy  and  pay  their  respects  to  the  ladies,  or,  more  moilest  and 
sportsmanlike,  divest  themselves  of  their  miul-boots,  exchange  thejr 
hacks  for  their  hunters,  and  warm  their  blood  by  a  preliminary 
gallo])  round  the  lawn.  Then  they  collect  nauid  the  pack  in  the 
comer,  and  talk  with  Tom  Moody  of  post  sport,  and  the  merits  of 
Sniveller  and  Diamond,  and  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  the 
wretched  breeil  of  foxes. 

Sir  Huddlestone  presently  api)eara  mounted  on  a  clever  cob, 
and  rides  up  to  tiie  Hall,  where  he  enters  and  does  the  civil  thing 
by  the  ladies,  after  which,  being  a  man  of  few  words,  he  proceeds 
to  business.  The  hounds  are  drawn  up  to  the  hall  door,  and  little 
Rawdon  descends  amongst  them,  excited  yet  half  alarmed  by  the 
caresses  which  they  bestow  upon  him,  at  the  thumps  he  receives 
from  their  waving  tails,  and  at  their  canine  bickerings,  scarcely 
restrained  by  Tom  Moody's  tongue  and  lash. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  HuddlestoDC  has  hoisted  himself  nnwicldily  on 
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the  Nob :  "  Let's  try  Sowster's  Spinney,  Tom,"  says  the  Baronet, 
"  Fanner  Mangle  t«lls  me  there  ore  two  foxes  in  it."  Tom  blows 
his  horn  and  trots  olT,  followed  by  the  pack,  by  the  whips,  by 
the  yoiing  genta  from  Winchester,  by  tiie  famicra  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  labourers  of  the  parisli  on  foot,  with  whom  the 
day  is  a  great  holiday ;  Sir  Hudijlestone  bringing  up  the  rear 
with  Colonel  Crawley,  and  the  whole  corlfge  disappears  down  the 
aTenuc. 

The  Reverend  Bute  Crawley  (who  has  been  too  modest  to 
appear  at  the  public  meet  before  liis  nephew's  windows),  and  whom 
Tom  Mooily  remembers  forty  years  baek  a  slender  divine  riding  the 
wildest  horses,  jiiinping  the  widest  brooks,  and  larking  over  the 
newest  gates  in  tlie  country, — his  Reverence,  we  say,  happens  to 
trot  out  from  the  Rectory  lime  on  his  powerfiil  blaek  liorsc,  just  aa 
Sir  Huiltllestone  passes;  he  joins  the  wortliy  Baronet.  Hounds 
and  hoisemen  disappear,  and  little  Rawdon  remains  on  the  door- 
steps, wondering  and  happy. 

During  the  progress  of  this  memorable  holiday,  little  Rawdon, 
if  he  had  got  no  special  liking  for  his  uncle,  olways  awful  and  cold, 
and  luclred  up  in  Mb  study,  plungeil  in  justice-business  and  sur- 
roimded  by  baililfs  and  farmers — has  gained  the  good  graces  of  his 
married  and  maiden  aunts,  of  the  two  little  folks  of  the  Hall,  and 
of  Jim  of  the  Rectory,  whom  Sir  Pitt  is  encouraging  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  one  of  the  young  lailies,  with  an  undetstjuiding  doubt- 
leas  that  he  shall  be  prcsenteil  to  the  living  when  it  shall  be  vacated 
by  his  fox-hunting  old  sire.  Jim  has  given  up  that  sport  himself, 
and  confines  himself  to  a  little  harmless  duck  or  snipe  shooting,  or  a 
little  quiet  triding  with  the  rats  during  the  Cliristmoa  holidays, 
after  which  he  will  return  to  the  University,  and  try  and  not  be 
plucked,  once  more.  He  has  already  eschewcil  green  coats,  red 
ueckctoths,  and  other  worldly  ornaments,  an<l  is  preparing  himself 
for  a  change  in  his  condition.  In  this  cheap  and  thrifty  way  Sir 
Pitt  tries  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  his  family. 

Also  before  this  merry  Christmas  was  over,  the  Baronet  had 
screwed  up  couraf;e  enough  to  give  his  brother  another  draft  on  his 
bankers,  and  for  no  less  a  sum  than  a  hundred  pounds,  an  act  which 
caused  Sir  Pitt  cniel  pangs  at  first,  but  which  made  him  glow  after- 
wards to  think  himself  one  of  the  most  generous  of  men.  Rawdon 
and  his  son  went  away  with  the  utmost  heaviness  of  heart.  Becky 
and  the  lailies  parted  witli  some  alacrity,  however  1  and  our  friend 
returned  Ut  tjondon  to  commence  those  avocations  with  which  we 
find  her  occupied  when  this  chapter  begins.  Under  her  care  the 
Crawley  House  in  Great  Gaunt  Street  was  quite  rejuvenescent. 
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and  ready  for  the  reception  of  Sir  Pitt  and  his  fiunily,  when  the 
Baronet  came  to  London  to  attenil  his  duties  in  Parliament,  and 
to  asaiime  that  position  in  the  country  for  which  liis  vast  genius 
fitted  him. 

For  the  firat  session,  this  profound  dissembler  hid  his  projects 
and  never  opened  his  hps  but  to  present  a  petition  from  Mudbury. 
But  he  attended  aaaiduously  in  his  place,  and  learned  thoroughly 
the  routine  and  business  of  the  House.  At  home  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  perusal  of  Blue  Books,  to  the  alarm  and  wonder  of  Lady 
Jane,  who  thought  he  was  killing  himself  by  late  hoim  and  intense 
application.  And  he  made  acquaintance  with  the  Ministers,  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party,  determining  to  rank  as  one  of  them  before 
many  years  were  over. 

Lady  Jane's  sweetness  and  kindness  had  inspired  Bebecca  with 
such  a  contempt  for  her  Ladyship  aa  the  tittle  woman  found  no 
small  difficulty  in  concealing.  That  sort  of  gomlneas  and  simpUdty 
which  Laiiy  Jane  possessed,  annoye'l  our  fncnd  Becky,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  her  at  times  nnt  t^  show,  or  to  let  the  other  divine 
her  acorn.  Her  presence,  too,  rendered  Laily  Jane  uneasy.  Her 
husband  talked  constantly  with  Becky.  Signs  of  intelligence  seeniwl 
to  pass  between  them :  and  Pitt  epoke  with  her  on  subjects  on 
which  he  never  thought  of  discoursing  with  Lady  Jane.  The  latter 
did  not  understand  them  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  mortifying  to 
remain  silent ;  still  more  mortifying  to  know  that  you  bad  nothing 
to  say,  and  hear  that  little  audacious  Mis.  Bawdon  ilaehing  on  from 
subject  to  subject,  with  a  word  for  every  man,  and  a  joke  always 
pat ;  and  to  sit  in  one's  own  house  alone,  by  the  fireside,  and 
watching  all  the  men  round  your  rival. 

In  the  country,  when  Laiiy  Jane  was  telling  storica  to  the 
children,  who  clustered  about  her  knees  (little  Rawdon  into  the 
bargain,  who  was  very  fond  of  her)^and  Becky  came  into  the  room, 
sneering  with  green  scornful  eyes,  poor  Lady  Jane  grew  silent  under 
those  baleful  glances.  Her  simple  little  fimcies  shrank  away  tremu- 
lously, a^  fairies  in  the  story-books,  before  a  superior  bad  angel. 
She  could  not  go  on,  although  Rebecca,  with  the  smallest  inflection 
of  sarcaara  in  her  voice,  besought  her  to  continue  that  charming 
story.  And  on  her  side  gentle  thoughts  and  simple  pleasures  wer« 
odious  to  Mrs.  Becky ;  they  disconted  with  her ;  she  hated  people 
for  liking  them  ;  she  spumed  children  and  children-lovers.  "  I  have 
no  taste  for  breaii  and  butter,"  she  would  say,  when  caricaturing 
Lady  Jane  and  her  ways  to  my  Lonl  Steyne. 

"  No  more  has  a  certain  person  for  holy  water,"  his  Lordship 
replied  with  a  bow  and  a  grin,  and  a  great  jarring  laugh  afterwards. 

So  these  two  ladies  did  not  see  much  of  each  other  except  upon 
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those  occasions,  when  the  younger  brother'a  wife,  having  an  object 
to  gain  from  the  other,  ih^uented  her.  They  my-loyed  and  my- 
deared  eoeh  otlier  assiduously,  but  kept  apart  geuerally :  whereas 
Sir  Pitt,  in  the  midst  of  liis  midtip]i»l  avocations,  found  daily  time 
to  see  his  sister-in-law. 

On  the  occasion  of  hia  fiist  Speaker's  dinner.  Sir  Pitt  took  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  his  sister-in-law  in  his  imifonn — 
that  o]d  diplomatic  suit  which  he  had  worn  when  attache  to  the 
Pumpernickel  legation. 

Becky  contplimented  him  upon  that  drcas,  and  admired  him 
almost  as  much  as  Iiis  own  wife  and  children,  to  whom  he  displayed 
himself  before  he  set  out.  She  said  that  it  was  only  the  thorough- 
bred gentleman  who  could  wear  the  Court  suit  with  advantage  :  it 
was  only  your  men  of  ancient  race  whom  the  eoulotte  cimrte  became. 
Pitt  looked  down  with  complacency  at  his  legs,  which  hail  not,  in 
truth,  much  more  symmetry  or  swell  than  the  lean  Coiut  sword 
which  dangled  l)y  his  side ;  looked  down  at  his  legs,  and  thought  in 
his  heart  that  he  was  killing. 

Wlien  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Becky  mode  a  caricature  of  his  figure, 
which  she  sliowcii  to  Lord  Steyne  when  he  arrived.  His  Lordship 
carried  off  the  sketch,  delighted  with  the  accimicy  of  the  resemblance. 
He  had  done  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  the  honour  to  meet  him  at  Mrs.  Becky's 
house,  and  hail  been  moat  gracious  to  the  new  Baronet  and  member.  ■ 
Pitt  was  struck  too  by  the  deference  with  which  the  great  Peer  treated 
his  sist«r-in-law,  by  her  ease  and  spriglitliuess  in  the  convereation, 
and  by  the  delight  with  which  the  other  men  of  the  party  listened 
to  her  talk.  Lord  Steyne  maile  no  doubt  but  that  the  Baronet 
had  only  eommcncwl  his  career  in  public  life,  and  expected  rather 
anxiously  to  hear  him  as  an  orator ;  as  they  were  neighbours  (for 
Great  Gaunt  Street  leads  into  Gaimt  Square,  whereof  Gaunt  House, 
as  everybody  knows,  forms  one  side)  my  Lord  hoped  that  as  soon  as 
Ijady  Steyne  arriveti  in  London  she  would  have  the  honour  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Lady  Crawley.  He  left  a  card  upon  his  neigh-' 
bour  in  the  course  of  a  <lay  or  two ;  having  never  thought  fit  to 
notice  his  predecessor,  though  they  had  lived  near  each  other  for 
near  a  century  past. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  and  fine  parties  and  wise  and 
brilliant  personages  Rawdon  felt  himself  more  and  more  isolated 
every  day.  He  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  club  more ;  to  dine  abroad 
with  bachelor  friends :  to  come  and  go  when  he  iikeil,  without  any 
questions  being  nskeil.  And  he  and  Bawdon  the  yoimger  many 
a  time  would  walk  to  Gaunt  Street,  and  sit  with  the  lady  and  the 
chUdren  there  while  Sir  Pitt  was  closeted  with  Rebecca,  on  his  way 
to  the  House,  or  on  his  return  from  it. 
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The  ex-Colonel  would  ait  for  hours  in  his  brother'a  botue  Tcry 
ulent,  and  thinking  and  doing  as  little  as  poeeible.  He  was  glad 
to  be  employed  of  an  errand ;  to  go  and  make  iDquiries  about  a 
hoise  or  a  servant :  or  to  carve  the  roast  mutton  for  the  dinner 
of  the  cbililren.  He  was  beat  and  cowed  into  laiineas  and  Bub- 
miseion.  Delilah  had  imprisoned  bim  and  cut  his  hair  off,  too. 
The  bold  and  reckless  young  blood  of  ten  years  back  was  subju- 
gated, and  was  turned  into  a  torpid,  submissive,  middle-aged,  stout 
gentleman. 

And  poor  Lady  Jane  was  aware  tliat  Rebecca  had  captivated  her 
husband :  although  she  and  Mrs.  Rawdon  my-deared  and  my-lored 
each  other  every  day  they  met. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

STRUGGLES    -JWD    TRIALS 

OUB  friends  at  Brompton  were  meanwhile  passing  their 
Christmae  after  their  ioshioo,  and  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
too  cbeeifid. 

Out  of  the  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  was  about  the  amount 
of  her  income,  the  widow  Osborne  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
up  nearly  three-fourths  to  her  fiither  and  mother,  for  the  expenses  of 
herself  and  her  little  boy.  With  £\20  more,  supplied  by  Jos,  this 
femily  of  four  people,  attended  by  a  single  Irish  servant,  who  also 
did  for  Clapp  and  his  wife,  might  manage  to  live  in  decent  comfort 
through  tlie  year,  and  hold  up  their  heads  yet,  and  l>e  uble  to  give 
a  friend  a  disli  of  tea  still,  after  the  storms  and  disappointments  of 
their  early  life.  Sedley  still  maintained  his  aat'endency  over  the 
family  of  Mr.  Clapp,  his  ex-clerk.  Clapp  remembered  the  time 
when,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  he  tossed  off  a  bumper  to 

the  health  of  "  Mrs.  S ,  Miss  Emmy,  and  Mr.  Joseph  in  India," 

at  the  merchant's  rich  table  in  Riisaell  Square.  Time  magnified  the 
splendour  of  those  recollectioos  in  the  honest  clerk's  bosom.  When- 
ever he  came  up  from  the  kitchen -parlour  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
partook  of  tea  or  gin-and-water  with  Mr.  Sedley,  he  would  say, 
"  This  was  not  what  you  was  accustomed  to  once,  sir,"  and  as 
gravely  and  reverentially  drink  the  health  of  the  ladies  as  he  had 
done  in  the  days  of  their  utmost  prosperity.  He  thought  Miss 
'Melia's  playing  the  divinest  music  ever  performed,  and  her  the 
finest  lady.  He  never  would  sit  down  before  Se<liey  at  the  club 
even,  nor  would  he  have  that  gentleman's  cliaracter  abused  by  any 
member  of  the  society.     He  had  seen  the  first  men  in  London 

shaking  hands  with  Mr.  S ;  he  said,  "  He'd  known  him  in 

times  when  Rothschild  might  be  seen  on  'Change  with  him  any 
day,  and  he  owed  him  personally  everythink." 

Clapp,  with  the  b^t  of  characters  and  handwritings,  had  been 
able  very  soon  after  his  master's  disaster  to  find  other  employment 
for  himself.  "  Such  a  little  fish  as  me  can  swim  in  any  bucket,"  he 
used  to  remark,  and  a  member  of  the  house  from  which  old  Sedley 
had  seceded  was  very  gla<i  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Clapp's  services,  and 
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to  reward  them  with  a  comfortable  salary.  In  fine,  all  Sedley'a 
wealthy  frienila  had  dropped  off  one  by  one,  and  this  poor  es- 
dependant  Btill  remained  faitlifiilly  attached  to  him. 

Out  of  tlic  small  residue  of  her  income,  which  Amelia  kept  hack 
for  herself,  the  wi<luw  had  ueed  of  tdl  the  thrift  and  care  possible  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  darling  boy  dressed  in  such  a  manner 
as  became  George  Osborne's  son,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
little  school  to  which,  alter  much  misgiving  and  reluctance,  and 
many  secret  {Kings  and  fears  on  her  own  part,  she  hod  been  induced 
to  send  the  la<l.  She  had  sate  up  of  nights  conning  lessons  and 
spelling  over  cmbbed  grammarB  and  geography  books  in  order  to 
teach  them  to  Georgy.  She  had  worked  oven  at  the  Latin  accidence, 
fondly  hoping  that  she  might  be  capable  of  instructing  him  in  that 
language.  To  part  with  him  all  day  :  to  send  him  out  to  the  mercy 
of  a  schoolmaster's  cane  and  his  schoolfellows'  roughness,  was  almost 
hke  weaning  him  oVcr  again,  to  that  weak  mother,  so  tremulous 
and  full  of  sensibihty.  He,  for  his  part,  rushed  otf  to  the  school 
with  the  utmost  happiness.  He  was  longing  for  the  change.  That 
chiklish  glailness  wounded  his  motlier,  wlio  was  herself  so  grieved 
to  part  with  him.  She  would  rather  have  had  him  more  sorry, 
she  thought :  and  then  was  dec|>ly  repentant  within  hereclf,  for 
daring  to  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  her  own  son  to  be  unhappy. 

Georgy  made  great  progress  in  the  school,  which  was  kept  by  a 
friend  of  his  mother's  constant  admirer,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Binuy.  He 
brought  home  numberless  prizes  and  testimonials  of  ability.  He 
told  his  mother  countless  stories  every  night  about  his  school- 
companions  :  anil  what  a  fine  fellow  Lyons  was,  and  what  a  sneak 
Sniffia  was  ;  and  how  Steel's  fiither  actually  supplied  the  meat 
for  the  estahlishmcnt,  whereas  Golding's  mother  came  in  a  carriage 
to  fetcli  him  every  Saturday  :  and  how  Neat  had  straps  to  his 
trousers— might  he  have  straps?-  and  how  Bull  Major  was  so 
strong  (though  only  in  Eutropius)  that  it  was  bcheve<l  he  could 
lick  the  usher,  Mr.  Ward,  himself.  80  Amelia  learned  to  know 
every  one  of  the  boys  in  tliat  school  as  well  as  Georgy  himself:  and 
of  nights  she  used  to  help  him  iu  his  exercises  and  puzzle  her  little 
head  over  his  lessons  as  eagerly  as  if  she  was  herself  going  in  the 
morning  into  the  jiresence  of  the  master.  Once,  after  a  certain 
combat  with  Master  Smith,  George  came  home  to  his  mother  \tith 
a  black  eye,  and  bragged  prodigiously  to  his  jiarent  and  his  delighteil 
old  grandfather  about  his  valour  in  the  fight,  in  which,  if  the  truth 
was  known,  he  did  not  behave  with  (larticular  heroism,  and  in 
which  he  decidedly  hud  the  worst.  But  Amelia  has  never  forgiven 
that  Smith  to  this  day,  though  he  is  now  a  i«accful  apothecary  near 
x  Square. 
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In  these  quiet  laboiira  aod  harmless  cares  the  gentle  vidow's 
life  waa  passing  away,  a  silver  hair  or  two  marking  the  progress  of 
time  on  her  head,  and  a  line  deepening  ever  bo  little  on  her  fur 
forehead.  She  need  to  smile  at  these  marks  of  time.  "  What 
mattciB  it,"  she  asked,  "for  an  old  woman  like  me)"  All  she 
hoped  for  waa  to  lire  to  see  her  eon  great,  fajnoiie,  and  glorious,  as 
he  deserved  to  be.  She  kept  his  copybooks,  hia  drawiogs,  and 
compositions,  anil  showed  them  about  in  her  little  circle,  as  if  they 
were  miracles  of  geniua.  She  confided  some  of  these  specimens  to 
Miaa  Dobbin ;  to  show  thein  to  Miss  Osborne,  Cieorge's  aunt,  to 
show  thera  l«  Mr.  Osborne  himself — to  make  that  old  man  repent 
of  his  cruelty  and  ill-feeling  towards  him  who  waa  gone.  All  her 
husband's  taults  and  foibles  she  liad  buried  in  the  gmvc  with  him  : 
ehe  only  remembered  the  lover,  who  had  mairied  her  at  all  sacri- 
ficea ;  tlie  noble  hiiaband  so  brave  and  l>eautiful,  in  whose  aims  she 
had  hung  on  the  morning  when  he  had  gone  away  to  tight,  and  die 
gloriously  for  his  king.  From  heaven  the  hero  must  be  smiling 
down  upon  that  paragon  of  a  boy  whom  he  had  left  to  comfort  and 
console  her. 

We  have  seen  how  one  of  George's  grandtathere  (Mr.  Osborne), 
in  hia  easy-chair  in  Russell  Square,  daily  grew  more  violent  and 
moody,  anil  how  his  daughter,  with  her  fine  carriage,  and  her  fine 
horses,  and  her  name  on  half  the  public  charitj-hsts  of  the  town,  was 
a  lonely,  miserable,  perseeute<l  olil  maid.  She  thought  again  and 
again  of  the  beautitul  little  boy,  her  brother's  son,  whom  ehe  had 
seen.  She  longed  to  be  allowed  to  drive  in  the  fine  carriage  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lived ;  and  she  iweil  to  look  out  day  after  day  as 
she  took  her  solitary  drive  in  the  Park,  in  hopes  that  she  might  see 
him.  Her  sister,  the  banker's  lady,  occasionally  condescended  to 
pay  her  old  home  and  companion  a  visit  in  Russell  Square.  She 
brought  a  cou{)le  of  sickly  children  attended  by  a  prim  nuree,  and 
in  a  feint  genteel  giggling  tone  cackled  to  her  sister  about  her  fine 
acquamtance,  and  how  her  little  Frwlerick  was  the  image  of  Lord 
Claud  Lollypop,  and  her  sweet  Maria  had  been  noticed  by  the 
Baroness  as  they  were  driving  in  their  donkey-chaise  at  Roehampton. 
She  urged  her  to  make  her  papa  do  something  for  the  darlings. 
Frederick  she  had  determine(l  should  go  into  the  Guards;  and  if 
they  made  an  elder  son  of  him  (anil  Mr.  Bullock  was  [loeitively 
ruining  and  pinching  himself  to  death  to  buy  land),  how  was  the 
darling  girl  to  be  provided  fort  "I  expecti/ou,  dear,  to  do  it,"  Mrs. 
Bullock  would  say,  "  for  of  course  my  share  of  our  papa's  property 
must  go  to  the  h^d  of  the  house,  you  know.  Dear  Rhoda  McMnll 
will  disengage  the  whole  of  the  Castletoddy  property  as  soim  as  poor 
dear  Lord  Castletoddy  dies,  who  is  quite  epileptic ;  and  little  Mac- 
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duff  McMull  will  be  Viacount  CaBtletoddy.  Both  the  Mr.  Bludyero 
of  Mincing  I^ne  have  settled  their  fortunes  on  Fanny  Bludyer'e 
little  boy.     My  darling  Frederick  must  positively  be  an  eldest  son  ; 

and — an<ldo  ask  papa  to  brinjc  us  back  his  account  in  Lombard  Street, 
will  you,  deart  It  doesn't  look  well,  his  going  to  Stumpy  and 
Bowdy's."  After  which  kind  of  speeches,  in  which  fashion  and  the 
main  chance  were  blended  tt^ther,  aud  after  a  kiss,  which  was  like 
the  contact  of  an  oyster — Mrs.  Frederick  Biillock  would  gather  her 
starched  nurslings,  and  simper  liack  into  her  raniage. 

Every  visit  which  this  leader  of  ton  paid  to  her  family  was  more 
unlucky  for  her.  Her  father  paid  more  money  into  Stumpy  and 
Bowdy's.  Her  patronage  betume  more  and  more  insufferable.  The 
poor  widow  in  the  little  cottage  at  Bronipton,  guanling  her  treasure 
there,  Uttle  knew  how  eagerly  some  people  coveted  it. 

On  tliat  niglit  when  Jane  Osborne  had  told  her  father  that  she 
had  seen  his  grandson,  tlie  old  man  had  made  her  no  reply  :  but  he 
had  shown  no  anger  and  hod  bade  her  good  night  on  going  himseli 
to  his  room  in  ratlicr  a  kindly  voice.  And  he  must  have  meditated 
OD  what  she  said,  and  have  made  some  inquiries  of  tlie  Dobbin 
tauiily  regarding  her  visit;  for  a.  fortnight  after  it  took  place,  he 
aske<l  lier  where  was  her  little  Frencli  watch  and  chain  she  used 
to  wear! 

"  I  bought  it  with  my  money,  sir,"  she  said  in  a  great  iright. 

"  Go  and  order  another  like  it,  or  a  better  if  you  can  get  it,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  and  lapsed  again  into  silence. 

Of  late  tlie  Misses  Dobbin  more  than  once  repeated  their  en- 
treaties to  Amelia  to  allow  George  to  visit  them.  His  aiut  had 
shown  her  inclination  ;  perliai)s  his  grandfather  himself,  they  hinted, 
might  be  disposed  to  be  wvoncilod  to  him.  Surely,  Amelia  coidd 
not  refuse  such  advantageotis  chances  for  tlie  boy.  Nor  could  she : 
but  she  acceded  to  their  overtures  witli  a  very  heavy  and  euspicioiia 
heart,  was  always  uneasy  <luring  the  child's  absence  irom  her,  and 
welcomed  him  back  as  if  he  was  rescued  out  of  some  danger.  He 
brought  back  money  and  toys,  at  which  the  widow  looked  with 
alarm  and  jealousy :  slie  asked  him  always  if  he  had  seen  any 
gentleman— "Only  old  Sir  William,  who  drove  him  ahoiit  in  the 
foiir-w heeled  chaise,  and  Mr.  Dobbin,  who  arrived  on  the  beautifid 
bay  horse  in  the  afternoon — in  tlic  green  coat  anil  pink  neckcloth, 
with  the  gold-heailwl  whip,  who  promised  to  show  him  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  take  him  out  with  the  Surrey  liounds."  At  last  he 
said,  "  There  ivas  an  old  gentleman,  with  thick  eyebrows  and  a 
broad  liat,  and  large  chain  and  seuls."  He  came  one  day  as  the 
coachman  was  lunging  Gieorgy  round  tlie  lawn  on  the  grey  pony. 
"  He  looked  at  me  very  much.     He  shook   very  much.     I  said 
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*  My  name  is  Nerval '  after  dinner.     My  aunt  began  to  cry.     She 
is  always  crying."     Such  was  George's  report  on  that  night. 

Then  Amelia  knew  that  the  boy  had  seen  his  grandfather :  and 
looked  out  feverishly  for  a  i)roposal  which  she  was  sure  would  follow, 
and  which  came,  in  fact,  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  Mr.  Osborne 
formally  offered  to  take  the  boy,  and  make  him  heir  to  the  fortune 
which  he  had  intended  that  his  father  should  inherit.  He  would 
make  Mrs.  George  Osborne  an  allowance,  such  as  to  assure  her  a 
decent  competency.  If  Mrs.  George  Osborne  proposed  to  marry 
again,  as  Mr.  0.  heard  was  her  intention,  he  would  not  withdraw 
that  allowance.  But  it  must  be  imderstood,  that  the  child  would 
live  entirely  with  his  grandfather  in  Russell  Square,  or  at  whatever 
other  place  Mr.  0.  should  select ;  and  that  he  would  be  occasionally 
permitted  to  see  Mrs.  George  Osborne  at  her  own  residence.  This 
message  was  brought  or  read  to  her  in  a  letter  one  day,  when  her 
mother  was  from  home,  and  her  father  absent  as  usual  in  the  City. 

She  was  never  seen  angry  but  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  it 
was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  Mr.  Osborne's  attomev  had  the 
fortune  to  behold  her.  She  rose  up  trembling  and  flushing  very 
much  as  soon  as,  after  reading  the  letter,  Mr.  Poe  handed  it  to  her, 
and  she  tore  tlie  paper  into  a  hundred  fragments,  which  she  trod  on. 
"  *  I  marry  again  ! — I  take  money  to  part  from  my  child  !  Who 
dares  insult  me  by  proposing  such  a  thing  ?  Tell  Mr.  Osborne  it  is 
a  cowanlly  letter,  sir — a  cowardly  letter — I  will  not  answer  it.  I 
wish  you  good  morning,  sir ' — and  she  bowed  me  out  of  the  room  like 
a  tragedy  Queen,"  said  the  lawyer  who  told  the  story. 

Her  parents  never  remarked  her  agitation  on  that  day,  and  she 
never  told  them  of  the  interview.  They  had  their  own  afl^airs  to 
interest  them,  affairs  which  deeply  interested  this  innocent  and  un- 
conscious lady.  The  old  gentleman,  her  father,  was  always  dabbling 
in  speculation.  We  have  seen  how  the  Wine  Company  and  the  Coal 
Company  had  faile<l  him.  But,  prowling  about  the  City  always 
eagerly  and  restlessly  still,  he  lighted  upon  some  other  scheme,  of 
which  he  thought  so  well  that  he  embarked  in  it  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  Mr.  Clapp,  to  whom  indeed  he  never  dared  to 
tell  how  far  he  had  engaged  himself  in  it.  And  as  it  was  always 
Mr.  Sedley's  maxim  not  to  talk  about  money  matters  before 
women,  they  had  no  inkling  of  the  misfortunes  that  were  in  store 
for  them  until  the  unhappy  old  gentleman  was  forced  to  make  gradual 
confessions. 

The  bills  of  the  little  household,  which  had  been  settled  weekly, 
first  fell  into  arrear.  The  remittances  had  not  arrived  from  India, 
Mr.  Sedley  told  his  wife  with  a  disturbed  face.  As  she  had  paid 
her  bills  very  regularly  hitherto,  one  or  two  of  the  tradesmen  to 
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whom  the  poor  Iwly  was  obliged  to  go  round  askiiig  for  time  irer 
very  angry  at  a  delay  to  which  they  were  perfectly  ueed  from  mor 
irregular  customers.  Emmy's  contribution,  paid  orer  cbeerfull; 
without  any  qiieations,  kept  the  little  company  in  half  rations  hoit 
ever.  Aiu)  tlic  first  six  montJis  passed  away  pretty  easily :  ok 
Sedley  still  keeping  up  with  the  notion  that  his  shares  must  ris 
and  that  all  would  be  well. 

No  sixty  pounds,  however,  came  to  help  the  household  at  tb 
end  of  the  half-year;  an<l  it  fell  deeper  and  deeper  into  trouble- 
Mrs.  Sedley,  who  was  growing  iufinn  and  was  much  shaken,  re 
moinetl  silent  or  wept  a  great  deal  witli  Mrs.  Clapp  in  tlie  kitchen 
The  butfiher  was  particularly  surly ;  the  grocer  insolent :  ouc£  oi 
twice  little  Georg)'  hod  grumblcil  about  the  dinners :  and  Amelia 
who  still  would  liavc  been  satisfied  with  a  slice  of  bread  for  he] 
own  dinner,  could  not  but  {lerceive  that  her  son  was  neglecteil,  anc 
purchased  little  tilings  out  of  lier  private  purse  to  keep  the  boy  ii 
health. 

At  last  they  told  her,  or  told  her  sucJi  a  garbled  story  as  pcoph 
in  difficulties  tell.  One  day,  her  own  money  having  been  rec^'ived, 
and  Amelia  about  to  i>ay  it  over :  she  who  had  kept  an  account  oi 
the  moneys  expended  by  her,  proposed  to  keep  a  certain  portion 
back  out  of  her  dividend,  having  contracted  engagements  for  a  iien 
suit  for  Gcorgy. 

Then  it  cainc  out  that  Joe's  remittances  were  not  paid ;  thai 
the  house  was  in  difficulties,  which  Amelia  ought  to  have  seen 
before,  her  mother  said,  but  slie  cared  for  nothing  or  nobody  except 
Oeorgy.  At  this  she  jiassed  all  her  money  across  the  table,  without 
a  word,  to  her  motlier,  and  retiunwl  to  her  room  to  cry  her  eyea 
out.  She  had  a  great  access  of  sensibility  too  that  day,  when 
obliged  to  go  and  countcrmamt  the  clothes,  the  darling  clothes  on 
which  she  had  set  her  heart  fur  Christmas  X)ay,  and  the  cut  and 
fashion  of  which  slic  had  arranged  in  many  conversations  with  a 
small  milliner,  her  friend. 

Hanlest  of  all,  sjic  ha<l  to  break  tlie  matter  to  Georgy,  who 
made  a  loud  outcry.  Everybody  had  new  clothes  at  Christmas. 
The  others  would  laugh  at  him.  He  would  have  new  clothes. 
She  had  promised  them  to  him.  The  poor  widow  had  only  kisses 
to  give  him.  She  damed  the  old  suit  in  tears.  She  cast  about 
among  her  little  ornaments  to  see  if  she  could  sell  anythiug  to  pro- 
cure the  desired  novelties.  There  was  her  India  shawl  that  Dobbin 
had  sent  her.  She  remembereil  in  former  days  going  with  her 
mother  to  a  fine  India  sliop  on  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the  ladies  had 
all  sorts  of  dealinp  and  bargains  in  these  articles.  Her  cheeks 
flushed  and  her  eyes  shone  with  pleasure  as  she  thought  of  this 
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resource,  and  she  kissed  away  Oeoi^  to  scliool  in  the  moniing, 

smiling  brightly  after  him.  The  boy  felt  that  there  was  good  newa 
in  her  look. 

Packing  up  her  shawl  in  a  handkerchief  (another  of  the  gifts  of 
the  good  Major),  slie  hid  them  under  her  cloak,  and  walked  flushed 
and  eager  all  the  way  to  Ludgatc  Hill,  tripping  aloug  by  the  Park 
wall,  and  running  over  tl)e  crossings,  so  that  many  a  man  turned  as 
ahe  hurried  by  him,  and  looked  after  her  rosy  pretty  fiice.  She 
calculated  how  she  should  spend  the  proceeds  of  her  shawl :  how, 
besides  tlic  clothes,  she  woidd  buy  the  books  that  he  longed  for, 
and  pay  bis  haJf-year's  schooling ;  and  how  alio  would  buy  a  cloak 
for  her  fiither  instead  of  that  old  greatcoat  which  he  wore.  She 
was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of  the  Major's  gift.  It  was  a  very 
fine  and  beautiful  web  :  and  the  merchant  made  a  very  good  bargain 
when  he  gave  her  twenty  guineas  Ibr  her  shawl. 

She  ran  on  amazed  and  tlnrried  with  her  riches  to  Darton's 
shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  purchased  the  "  Parents' 
Assistant,"  and  the  "  Sandford  and  Merton "  Georgy  longed  for, 
and  got  into  the  coach  there  with  her  parcel,  and  went  home 
exulting.  And  she  please<l  herself  by  writing  in  tJic  fly-leaf  in  her 
neatest  little  hand,  "George  Osborne,  A  Christmas  gift  from  his 
aflfeetionate  mother."  The  books  are  extant  to  this  day,  with  the 
&ir  dplicat«  superscription. 

She  was  going  from  her  own  room  with  the  books  in  her  hand 
to  place  them  on  George's  table,  wtiere  he  might  find  them  on  hia 
return  from  school ;  when  in  the  passage,  she  and  her  mother  met. 
The  gilt  bindings  of  the  seven  tiandsome  little  volumes  caught  the 
old  lady's  eye. 

"  ^Vhat  are  those  ? "  she  said. 

"Some  books  for  Georgy,"  Ameha  replied — "I — I  promised 
them  to  him  at  Christmas." 

"  Books ! "  cried  the  elder  lady  indignantly,  "  Books,  when  the 
whole  house  wants  bread  j  Books,  when  to  keep  you  and  your  son 
in  luxury,  and  your  dear  fother  out  of  gaol,  I've  sold  every  trinket 
I  bad,  the  India  shawl  from  my  back — even  down  to  the  very 
spoons,  that  our  tradesmen  mightn't  insult  us,  and  that  Mr.  Clapp,. 
which  indeed  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  being  not  a  hard  landlord,  and 
a  civil  man,  and  a  father,  might  have  his  rent,  0  Amelia!  you 
break  my  heart  with  your  books  and  that  boy  of  yours,  whom  you 
are  ruining,  though  put  with  him  you  will  not.  0  Amelia,  may 
Qod  send  you  a  more  dutifid  child  than  I  have  hod  !  There's  Jos 
deserts  his  father  in  bis  old  age :  and  there's  George,  who  might  be 
provided  for,  and  who  might  be  rich,  going  to  school  like  a  lord, 
with  a  gold  watoh  and  chain  round  his  neck — while  my  dear  dear 
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old  man  is  without  a  ah— Bhilling."  HjrBteric  sobs  and  criea  endnl 
Mrs.  Sedley'B  Bpeech — it  eclioed  through  every  room  in  the  smalt 
house,  whereof  the  other  female  inmatee  heard  every  word  of  the 
colloquy. 

"  0  mother,  mother ! "  cried  poor  Amelia  in  reply,  "  You 
told  me  nothing — I — I  promised  him  the  books.  I — I  only  sold 
my  ehawl  this  morning.  "  Take  the  money — take  everything  "— 
and  with  qiiirering  hands  she  took  out  her  silver,  and  her  sovereigns 
— her  precious  golden  sovereigns,  which  she  thniat  into  the  hands 
of  her  mother,  wlience  they  overflowed  and  tumbled,  rolling  down 
the  stairs. 

And  then  she  went  into  her  room,  and  sank  down  in  despair  and 
utter  misery.  She  saw  it  all  now.  Her  selfishness  was  sacrificing 
the  boy.  But  for  her  he  might  have  wealth,  station,  education,  and 
his  &tJter's  place,  which  the  elder  Oeorge  had  forfeited  for  her  sake. 
She  hod  but  to  speak  the  words,  and  her  &ther  was  restored  to 
competency :  and  the  boy  raised  to  fortime,  0  what  a  conviction 
it  was  to  that  tender  and  stricken  heart ! 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

GAUNT  HOUSE 

ALL  the  world  koowa  that  Lonl  Steyne's  town  palace  etands  in 
£X  Gaunt  Sr|uare,  out  of  which  Great  Gaunt  Street  leads,  whither 
'  ■■  we  first  conducted  Rebecca,  in  the  time  of  the  departed  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley.  Peering  over  the  niilings  and  throiigh  the  bkck  trees 
into  the  garden  of  the  Square,  you  see  a  few  miserable  goTemesees 
with  wan-fiiced  pupils  wandering  round  and  round  it,  tuid  round  the 
dreary  grass-plot  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  efattue  of  Lord 
Gaunt,  who  fouglit  at  Minden,  in  a  three-tailed  wig,  and  otherwise 
habited  like  a  Roman  Emperor.  Gaunt  House  uccii]>ieB  nearly  a 
Bide  of  the  Sijiuire.  The  remaining  three  sides  are  composed  of 
mansions  that  have  [lassed  away  into  dowagcrism — tall,  ilark  houses, 
with  window-frames  of  stone,  or  picked  out  of  a  lighter  red.  Little 
light  seems  to  be  lichind  those  lean,  comfortless  casements  now ;  and 
hospitality  to  have  ]>assed  away  from  those  doors  as  much  as  the 
laced  lacqueys  and  link-boys  of  old  times,  who  used  to  put  out  their 
torches  in  the  blank  iron  extinguishers  that  still  flank  the  lamps 
over  the  steps.  Brass  plates  have  jwnetrated  into  the  Square- 
Doctors,  the  Diddlesex  Bank  Western  Branch^  the  English  and 
European  Reunion,  &c. — it  has  a  dreary  look—  nor  is  my  Lord 
Steyne's  palace  less  dreary.  All  I  liavc  ever  seen  of  it  is  the  vast 
wall  in  front,  with  the  nistic  columns  at  the  great  gat«,  through 
wliich  an  old  porter  peers  sometimes  with  a  fat  and  gloomy  red  face 
— and  over  tlie  wall  the  garret  and  bedroom  windows,  and  the 
chimneys,  out  of  which  there  seldom  comes  any  smoke  now.  For 
the  present  Lord  Steyne  lives  at  Naples,  preferring  the  view  of 
the  Bay  and  Capri  and  Vesuvius,  to  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  wall  in 
Gaunt  Square. 

A  few  score  yartis  down  New  Gaunt  Street,  and  leading  into 
Gaunt  Mews  indeed,  is  a  little  modest  back  door,  which  you  would 
not  remark  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  stables.  But  many  a 
little  close  carriage  lias  stoppetl  at  that  door,  as  my  informant  (little 
Tom  Eaves,  wlio  knows  everything,  and  who  showed  me  the  place) 
told  me.  "  The  Prince  and  Perdita  have  been  in  and  out  of  that 
door,  Eir,"  he  has  often  told  me;  "Marianne  Clarke  has  entered  it 
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with  the  Duke  of .     It  conducts  to  the  famous  jwrftis  apparte- 

menlt  of  Lord  Steyne — one,  sir,  fitted  up  all  in  ivory  and  white  i^tin, 
another  in  ebony  and  blaek  velvet ;  there  is  a  little  banqueting-room 
taken  from  Salluat'e  house  at  Pompeii,  and  painted  by  Cosway— 
a  iittle  private  kitchen,  in  which  every  saucepan  was  silver  aD<l  oil 
the  spits  were  gold.  It  was  there  that  Egalit^  Orleans  roasted 
partridges  on  the  night  when  he  and  the  Marquia  of  Steyne  won  a 
hundreil  thousand  from  a  great  personage  at  ombre.  Half  of  the 
money  went  to  the  French  Revolution,  half  to  purchase  Lord  Gaunt'a 
Marquisate  and  Garter — anil  the  remainder — "  but  it  fonna  no  [lart 
of  our  scheme  to  tell  what  beeame  of  the  remainder,  for  every  shilling 
of  which,  and  a  great  deal  more,  little  Tom  Eaves,  who  knows 
everybody's  affairs,  is  ready  to  account. 

Besides  his  town  palace,  the  Marquis  hud  castles  and  palaces  in 
various  quartere  of  the  three  kin),'doms,  whereof  the  descriptions  may 
be  found  in  tlie  road-books — Castle  Strongbow,  with  its  woods, 
on  the  Shannon  shore ;  Gaunt  Castle,  in  Carmarthenshire,  where 
Richard  II.  was  taken  prisoner — Gauntly  Hall  in  Yorkshire,  where 
I  have  been  informed  there  were  two  hundred  stiver  teapots  for  the 
breakfaats  of  the  guests  of  the  house,  with  everything  to  correspond 
in  splendour ;  and  Stillbrook  in  Hampshire,  which  was  uiy  lord's 
farm,  an  humble  place  of  residence,  of  which  wo  all  rememl)er  the 
wonderful  furniture  which  was  sold  at  my  lord's  demise  by  a  late 
celebrated  auctioneer. 

The  Marchioness  of  Steyne  was  of  the  renowned  and  ancient 
£tmily  of  tlie  Caerlyons,  Marquises  of  Camelot,  who  luve  preserved 
the  old  faith  ever  since  tlie  coiiversiun  of  the  veuemble  Druid,  their 
first  ancestor,  and  whose  i>edigrce  goes  far  beyond  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  King  Brute  in  these  islands.  Pcndragon  is  the  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  house.  The  sons  have  been  called  Arthurs,  Uthers, 
and  Caradocs,  from  immemorial  time.  Their  heads  have  fallen  iu 
many  a  loyal  conspiracy,  Elizabeth  chopped  off  the  head  of  the 
Arthur  of  her  day,  who  had  been  Chamberlain  to  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  carried  letters  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  uncles  the 
Guisoi.  A  cadet  of  the  house  was  an  officer  of  the  great  Duke,  and 
diBtiiigntshcd  in  the  famous  Sitint  Bartholomew  conspiracy.  During 
the  whole  of  Mary's  confinement,  the  house  of  Camelot  conspired  in 
her  behalf.  It  was  as  mucli  injured  by  its  charges  in  fitting  out  an 
armament  against  the  Spaniards,  during  the. time  of  the  Armada,  as 
by  the  fines  and  confiscations  levieil  on  it  by  Elizabeth  for  liarbour- 
ing  of  priests,  obstinate  recusancy,  and  Popish  misdoings,  A  recreant 
of  James's  time  was  momentarily  perverted  from  his  religion  by  the 
arguments  of  that  great  theologian,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
somewhat  restored  by  his  timely  weakness.   But  the  Earl  of  Camelot, 
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of  the  reign  of  Charles,  returned  to  the  old  creed  of  his  &mily,  and 
they  continued  to  £ght  for  it,  and  ruin  tliemselvea  for  it,  as  long  as 
there  was  a  Stuart  left  to  head  or  to  iDstigate  a  rebellion. 

lidy  Mary  Caerlyon  was  brought  up  at  a  Parisian  convent ; 
the  Dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette  was  her  godmotlier.  In  the  pride 
of  her  beauty  ehe  had  been  married — ao!d,  it  was  said — to  Lord 
Gaunt,  then  at  Pari»i,  who  won  vast  Bums  from  the  lady's  brother  at 
Bome  of  Philip  of  Orleans's  banquets.  The  Eur!  of  Gaiuifa  famous 
duel  with  the  Count  de  la  Marcbe,  of  the  Grey  MuaquetcetB,  waa 
attributed  by  common  report  to  the  pretensions  of  tliat  officer  (who 
had  been  a  page,  and  rcmiiined  a  favourite  with  the  Queeu)  to  the 
hand  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Mary  Caerlyon.  She  was  married  to 
LonI  Gaunt  while  the  Count  lay  ill  of  his  wound,  and  came  to  dwell 
at  Gaunt  House,  and  to  figure  for  a  short  tiTue  in  the  sjilendid  Court 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Fox  had  toasted  her.  Morris  and  Sheridan 
hail  written  songs  about  her.  Malmesbury  luul  nuule  her  his  best 
bow ;  Walpole  had  pronounced  her  charming ;  DeTonshire  had  been 
almost  jealoufi  of  her ;  but  she  waa  scare<l  by  the  wild  pleasures  and 
gaieties  of  the  society  into  which  she  was  flung,  and  after  she  had 
borne  a  couple  of  sons,  shrank  away  into  a.  life  of  devout  seclusion. 
No  wonder  that  my  Lord  Steyue,  who  liked  pleasims  anil  cheerful- 
ness, was  not  often  seen  after  their  marriage,  by  the  side  of  this 
trembling,  silent,  sui>erBtitious,  unhappy  lady. 

The  before-mentioned  Tom  Eiives  (who  has  no  port  in  this 
history,  except  that  he  knew  all  the  great  folks  in  London,  and  the 
stories  and  mysteries  of  each  &mily)  had  further  information 
regarding  my  Lady  Stcync,  which  may  or  may  not  be  tnic.  "  The 
humiliations,"  Tom  used  to  say,  "  which  that  woman  has  lieen  made 
to  undergo,  in  her  own  hoiae,  have  been  (rightful ;  Lonl  Stcyne  has 
made  her  sit  don-n  to  table  with  w-omen  with  whom  I  would  rather 
(lie  than  allow  Mrs.  Eaves  to  assocLite — with  Latiy  Crackcnbuiy, 
with  Mrs.  Chip{>cnhum,  with  Madame  de  la  Cnu'hecass^,  the 
French  secretary's  wife  "  (from  every  one  of  which  lailics  Tom  Eaves 
— who  woidd  liaye  sacrificeil  his  wife  for  knowing  them^was  too 
glad  to  get  a  bow  or  a  dinner),  "with  the  reignin// favourite,  in  a 
word.  And  do  you  suppose  that  that  woman,  of  that  Cimily,  who 
are  as  proud  ns  the  Bourbons,  and  to  whom  the  Steynes  are  but 
hicqueys,  mushrooms  of  yesterday  (for,  after  all,  they  are  no*  of  the 
old  Gaunts,  but  of  a  minor  and  doubtfd  branch  of  the  house) ;  do 
you  suppose,  I  say  "  (the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  always 
Tom  Eaves  who  speaks),  "that  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne,  the 
haughtiest  woman  in  England,  would  bend  down  to  her  husband  so 
submissively,  if  there  were  not  some  cause  ?  Pooh  !  I  tell  you  there 
are  Kcret  reatona.    I  tell  you,  that  in  the  emigmtion,  the  Abb^  da 
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la  Marche  who  was  here,  and  waa  employed  in  the  Quiberoon  b 
with  Puisaye  and  Tinteniac,  was  the  same  Colonel  of  Mouaquetaires 
Gris  with  whom  Steyne  fought  in  the  year  '86— that  be  and  the 
Marchioness  met  again  :  that  it  was  after  the  Rererenil  Colonel  was 
shot  in  Brittany,  and  La<ly  Steyne  took  to  those  extreme  practices 
of  devotion  wtiich  she  carries  on  now ;  for  ahe  is  clo«et«d  with 
her  director  every  ilay — she  is  at  servire  at  Spaniaii  P]acc,  every 
morning,  I've  watched  her  there — tliat  is,  I've  happened  to  be 
passing  there — and  depend  on  it  there's  a  mystery  in  her  case. 
People  ore  not  so  unhappy  unless  t)iey  have  something  to  repent 
of,"  added  Tom  Eaves  with  a  knowing  wag  of  his  head;  "and 
depend  on  it,  that  woman  would  not  be  so  submissive  as  she  is,  if 
the  Marf|uis  had  not  sonic  sworvl  to  hold  over  her." 

So,  if  Mr.  Eaves's  infonnation  be  correct,  it  is  very  likely  that 
this  huly,  in  her  high  station,  had  to  submit  to  many  a  private 
indignity,  and  to  hide  many  secret  griefs  under  a  calm  lace.  And 
let  us,  my  brethren  who  have  not  our  names  in  the  Bed  Book, 
console  ourselves  by  thinking  comfortably  how  miserable  our  bettere 
may  be,  and  that  Damocles,  who  sits  on  satin  cushions,  and  is 
served  on  golcl  plate,  has  an  awitil  sword  banging  over  his  head  in 
the  slinpc  of  a  batlift',  or  an  hereditary  disease,  or  a  family  secret, 
which  |x«p3  out  every  now  and  then  from  the  embroidered  arms  in 
a  ghastly  manner,  and  will  i>e  sure  to  drop  one  day  or  tlie  other  in 
the  right  place. 

In  comparing,  too,  the  poor  man's  sihiation  with  that  of  the 
great,  there  is  (always  according  to  Mr.  Eaves)  another  source  of 
comfort  for  the  former.  You  who  have  little  or  no  patrimony  to 
bwiucatli  or  to  inherit,  may  be  on  good  t*^rma  with  your  father  or 
your  sou,  whereas  the  heir  of  a  great  prinw,  such  as  my  Lord 
Steyne,  must  naturally  be  angry  at  being  kept  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  eye  the  occuytant  of  it  witli  no  very  agreeable  glances.  "  Take 
it  OS  a  rule,"  tliis  sardouic  old  Eaves  would  say,  "  the  fatlicrs  and 
elder  sons  of  oil  great  fomilies  hate  each  other.  Tlie  Crown  Prince 
ia  always  in  opjioaition  to  the  crown  or  hankering  after  it. 
Shaks|)eare  knew  the  world,  my  good  sir,  and  when  lie  describes 
Prince  Hal  (from  whose  family  the  Gaunts  pretend  to  be  descenilcl, 
though  they  are  no  more  rekted  to  John  of  G!anut  than  yon  are) 
trying  on  liis  father's  coronet,  he  gives  you  a  natural  description  of 
all  heirs-apparent.  If  you  were  heir  to  a  dukedom  and  a  thousand 
pounds  a  day,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  would  not  wish  for  posses- 
sion! Pooh !  And  it  stands  to  reason  tliat  every  great  man,  having 
experienceil  this  feeling  towarils  his  father,  must  be  aware  that 
his  son  entertains  it  towards  himself;  and  so  tlicy  can't  but  be 
Buapicious  mid  hostile. 
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"  Then  again,  as  to  the  feeling  of  elder  towards  younger  sons. 
My  dear  sir,  you  ought  to  know  that  every  elder  brother  looks 
upon  the  cadets  of  the  house  as  his  natural  enemies,  who  deprive 
him  of  so  much  ready  money  which  ought  to  be  his  by  right  I 
have  often  heard  Greorge  Mac  Turk,  Lord  Bajazet's  eldest  son,  say 
that  if  he  had  liis  will  when  he  came  to  the  title,  he  would  do 
what  the  sultans  do,  and  clear  the  estate  by  chopping  off  all  his 
younger  brothers*  heads  at  once ;  and  so  the  case  is,  more  or  less, 
with  them  all.  I  tell  you  they  are  all  Turks  in  their  hearts.  Pooli ! 
sir,  they  know  the  world."  And  here,  haply,  a  great  man  coming 
up,  Tom  Eaves's  hat  would  drop  off  his  head,  and  he  would  rush 
forward  witli  a  bow  and  a  grin,  which  showed  that  he  knew  the 
world  too — in  the  Tomeavesian  way,  that  is.  And  having  laid  out 
every  shilling  of  his  fortune  on  an  annuity,  Tom  could  afford  to 
bear  no  malice  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  to  have  no  other 
feeling  with  regard  to  his  betters,  but  a  constant  and  generous 
desire  to  dine  with  them. 

Between  tlie  Marchioness  and  the  natiuul  and  tender  regard  of 
mother  for  children,  there  was  that  cniel  barrier  placed  of  differ- 
ence of  fiiith.  The  very  love  which  she  might  feel  for  her  sons, 
only  served  to  render  the  timid  and  pious  lady  more  fearfiil  and 
unhappy.  The  gulf  which  separated  them  was  fiital  and  impass- 
able. She  could  not  stretch  her  weak  arms  across  it,  or  draw  her 
children  over  to  that  side  away  from  which  her  belief  told  her  there 
was  no  safety.  During  the  youth  of  his  sons.  Lord  Steyne,  who 
was  a  good  scliolar  and  amateur  casuist,  had  no  better  sport  in  the 
evening  after  diinier  in  the  coimtry  than  in  setting  tlie  boys'  tutor, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Trail  (now  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Ealing),  on  her 
Ladyships  director.  Father  Mole,  over  their  wine,  and  in  pitting 
Oxford  against  St.  Acheul.  He  cried  "  Bravo,  Latimer !  Well 
said,  Loyola ! "  alternately ;  he  promised  Mole  a  bishopric  if  he 
would  come  over ;  and  vowed  he  would  use  all  his  influence  to 
get  Trail  a  Cardinal's  hat  if  he  would  secede.  Neither  divine 
allowed  himself  to  be  conquered  ;  and  though  the  fond  mother 
hoped  that  her  youngest  and  favourite  son  would  be  reconciled  to 
her  Church — his  mother  church — a  sad  and  awful  disappointment 
awaited  the  devout  lady — a  disappointment  which  seemed  to  be  a 
judgment  upon  her  for  tlie  sin  of  her  marriage. 

My  Lord  Gaimt  married,  as  every  person  who  frequents  the 
Peerage  knows,  the  Lady  Blanche  Tliistlewood,  a  daughter  of  the 
noble  house  of  Bareacres,  before  mentioned  in  this  veracious  history. 
A  wing  of  Gaunt  house  was  assigned  to  this  couple ;  for  the  head 
of  the  family  chose  to  govern  it,  and  while  he  reigned  to  reign 
supreme :  his  son  and  heir,  however,  living  little  at  home,  disagree- 
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ing  with  his  wife,  and  borrowing  upon  post-obits  such  moneTS  as  he 
requiretl  beyond  tlie  very  moderate  sums  which  hia  fiither  was 
disposed  to  aJlow  him.  The  Marquis  knew  every  shilling-  of  his 
son's  debts.  At  his  kmcitted  demise,  he  was  fouod  himself  to  be 
possessor  of  many  of  his  heir's  bonds,  purchased  for  their  benefit, 
and  devised  by  his  Lordsliip  to  the  children  of  his  younger  son. 

As,  to  my  Lord  Ginunt's  dismay,  and  the  chuckling  deligtit  of 
his  natural  enemy  and  father,  the  Lady  Gaunt  liad  no  ciiildren — 
the  Lord  George  Gaunt  was  desinsi  to  return  from  Vienna,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  waltzing  and  diplomacy,  and  to  contraet  a  matri- 
monial alliance  n-ith  the  Honourable  Joan,  only  daughter  of  Joliu 
Johncs,  First  Baron  Helvellyn,  and  liead  of  the  firm  of  Jones, 
Brown,  and  Robinson,  of  Thrradneedle  Street,  Bankers;  from  which 
union  sprang  several  sons  and  daughters,  whose  doings  do  not  apper 
tain  to  this  story. 

The  marriage  at  first  was  a  liappy  and  prosperous  one.  My 
Lord  George  Gaunt  coidd  not  only  read,  bnt  writ*  pretty  correctly. 
He  spoke  French  with  considerable  flnency ;  and  was  one  of  tlie 
finest  waltzers  in  Europe.  With  these  talents,  and  his  interest  at 
home,  there  was  little  doubt  tl)at  his  Lordship  would  rise  to  the 
highest  dignities  in  his  profession.  The  lidy,  his  wife,  felt  that 
courts  were  her  sphere;  and  her  wealth  enabled  her  to  receive 
splendidly  in  those  Continental  tonTis  wldther  her  husband's  diplo- 
matic duties  led  him.  There  was  talk  of  appointing  him  minister, 
and  bets  were  laid  at  the  Travellers'  that  lie  woidd  be  ambassailor 
ere  lonjt,  when  of  a  sudden,  rumours  arrived  of  the  secretary's 
extraordinary  behaviour.  At  a  grand  diplomatic  dinner  given  by 
his  chief,  he  had  starteil  up,  and  declared  that  a  ;«!((?  rfe  foie  grot 
,  was  poisoned.  He  went  to  a  ball  at  the  hotel  of  the  Bavarian 
envoy,  the  Count  de  S]Hingbock-Hohenlaufen,  nith  liis  head  shaved, 
and  dressed  as  a  Capuchin  friar.  It  was  not  a  masked  ball,  as  some 
folks  wanted  to  persuade  you.  It  was  souietlung  queer,  x>cople 
whispered.     His  grandfather  was  so.     It  was  in  the  family. 

His  wife  and  family  returned  to  this  eoimtry,  and  took  up  their 
abode  at  Gaunt  House.  Lord  George  gave  up  his  post  on  the 
European  continent,  and  was  gazetted  to  Brazil.  But  people  knew 
better ;  he  never  returned  from  that  Brazil  e\])edition — never  died 
there — never  lived  there  -never  was  there  at  all.  He  was  nowhere  : 
he  was  gone  out  altogether.  "Brazil,"  said  one  gossip  to  another, 
with  a  grin—"  Brazil  is  St.  John's  Wood.  Rio  Janeiro  is  a  cottage 
surrounded  by  four  walls ;  and  George  Gaunt  is  accredited  to  a 
keeper,  who  has  invested  him  with  the  onier  of  the  Strait- Wiust- 
coat."  These  are  the  kinds  of  epitaphs  which  men  pass  over  one 
another  in  Vanity  Fair. 
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Twice  or  thrice  in  a  week,  in  the  enrlieet  morning,  the  poor 
mother  went  for  her  ains  and  saw  the  \>oot  invalid.  Sometimea 
he  laughed  at  her  (and  his  langhter  was  more  ])itifii]  than  to  hear 
him  cry) ;  sometimes  she  found  the  hrilliaut  dandy  [liplomatist  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  dragging  about  a  child's  toy,  or  nureing  the 
keeper's  baby's  doll.  Sometimes  he  knew  her  and  Father  Mole,  her 
director  and  companion  :  oftener  he  forgot  her,  as  lie  hail  done  wife, 
children,  love,  ambition,  vanity.  But  he  remembered  his  dinner- 
hour,  and  used  to  cry  if  his  wine-and-wat«r  was  not  stroug  enough. 

It  was  the  mysterious  taiut  of  the  blood  :  the  poor  mother  had 
brought  it  from  her  own  ancient  race.  The  evil  hud  broken  out 
once  or  twice  in  the  lather's  family,  long  before  Lady  Steyne's  sius 
had  begun,  or  her  fiists  and  tears  and  peiiauces  had  been  offered  in 
their  expiation.  The  pride  of  the  race  was  stnich  down  as  the 
firatbom  of  Pharaoh.  The  dark  murk  of  fate  and  doom  was  on 
the  threshold, — the  tall  old  threshold  surmounted  by  coronet*  and 
carved  heraldry. 

The  absent  lord's  children  meanwhile  prattled  and  grew  on  quite 
unconscious  that  the  <luom  was  over  them  too.  First  they  talked 
of  their  father,  and  devised  plans  against  his  return.  Then  the 
name  of  tJie  living  dead  man  wns  less  frequently  in  then:  mouth 
— then  not  mentioned  at  ail.  But  tlie  stricken  old  grandmother 
trembled  to  think  tliat  these  too  were  tlie  inheritors  of  their  lather's 
shame  as  well  as  of  hia  honours :  and  watched  sickening  for  the  day 
when  the  awfid  ancestral  curse  should  come  down  on  them. 

This  dark  jiresentiment  also  haimtcd  Lord  Steyne.  He  tried  to 
lay  the  horrid  beilsidc  ghost  in  lied  Seas  of  wine  and  jollity,  and 
lost  sight  of  it  sometimes  in  the  crowd  and  rout  of  his  pleasures. 
But  it  always  came  back  to  him  when  alone,  and  seemed  to  grow, 
more  threatening  with  years.  "I  have  taken  your  eon,"  it  said, 
"  why  not  you  ?  I  may  shut  you  up  in  a  iirison  some  day  like  your 
son  George.  I  may  tap  you  on  the  head  to-moirow,  and  away  go 
pleasure  and  honours,  feasts  and  beauty,  friends,  HatterciB,  French 
cooks,  fine  horses  and  houses — in  exchange  for  a  prison,  a  keeper, 
and  a  straw  niattrew  like  George  Gaunt's."  And  then  my  lord 
would  defy  the  ghost  which  threatene";!  him:  for  he  knew  of  ft 
remedy  by  which  he  could  baulk  his  enemy. 

So  there  was  splendour  and  wealth,  but  no  great  liappiness  per- 
chance, behind  the  tall  carved  portals  of  Gaunt  Houec  witli  its 
smoky  coronets  and  ciphers.  The  feasts  there  were  of  the  giandest 
in  London,  but  there  was  not  over-much  content  therewith,  except 
among  the  guests  who  sate  at  my  loni's  table.  Had  he  not  been  so 
great  a  Prince  very  few  possibly  would  have  visited  him  1  but  in 
Vanity  Fair  the  sins  of  very  great  personages  are  looked  at  indul- 
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gently.  "  Noua  re^ardont  i  deiur/oit"  (aa  the  French  lady  aaid) 
before  we  condemn  a  person  of  my  lord's  imdoubted  quality.  Some 
notorious  carpers  anil  squeamish  moralists  might  be  sulky  with  Lord 
Steyne,  but  tliey  were  glad  enough  to  come  when  he  asked  them. 

"  Lord  Steyne  is  really  too  bad,"  La<)y  Shngstone  said,  "  but 
everybody  goes,  and  of  course  I  shall  see  that  my  girls  come  to  no 
harm."  "  His  Lordship  is  a  man  to  whom  I  owe  much,  everything 
in  life,"  stud  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Trail,  thinking  that  the 
Archbishop  was  mther  sliaky ;  and  Mrs.  Trail  and  the  young  ladies 
would  as  soon  have  missed  going  to  church  as  to  one  of  hia  Lord- 
ship's parties.  "  His  morals  are  bod,"  said  little  Lord  Southdown 
.to  his  uster,  who  meekly  expostulated,  having  heard  terrific  legends 
from  her  mamma  with  respect  to  the  doings  at  Gaunt  House  ;  "  but 
hang  it,  he's  got  the  best  dry  Sillery  in  Europe  ! "  And  as  for  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley,  Bart.~Sir  Pitt  that  pattern  of  decorum.  Sir  Pitt 
who  had  led  off  at  missionary  meetings, — he  never  for  one  moment 
thought  of  not  going  too.  "  Where  you  see  such  persons  as  the 
Bishop  of  Ealing  and  the  Countess  of  Slingstone,  you  imiy  be  prett; 
sure,  Jane,"  the  Baronet  would  say,  "  that  we  cannot  be  wrong. 
The  great  rank  and  station  of  Lord  Steyne  put  him  in  a  position 
to  command  people  in  our  station  in  hfc.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  a  Coimty,  my  dear,  is  a  respectable  man.  Besides,  George  Giaunt 
and  I  were  intimate  in  early  life  :  he  was  my  junior  when  we  were 
attaches  at  Pumpernickel  bother." 

In  a  wonl,  everybody  went  to  wait  upon  this  great  mau — 
everybody  who  was  asked ;  as  you  the  reader  (do  not  say  nay) 
or  I  the  writer  hereof  would  go  if  we  had  an  invitation. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII 

LV  IFHICH  THE  READER  IS  INTRODUCED  TO  THE  VERY 

BEST  OF  COMPANY 

.  AT  last  Becky's  kindness  and  attention  to  the  chief  of  her 
/A  husband's  family  were  destined  to  meet  with  an  exceeding 
^  *-  great  rewanl ;  a  reward  which,  though  certainly  somewhat 
unsubstantial,  the  little  woman  coveted  with  greater  eagerness  than 
more  positive  benefits.  If  she  did  not  wish  to  lead  a  virtuous  life, 
at  least  she  desired  to  enjoy  a  character  for  virtue,  and  we  know 
that  no  lady  in  the  genteel  world  can  possess  this  desideratum,  until 
she  has  put  on  a  train  and  feathers,  and  has  been  presented  to  her 
Sovereign  at  Court.  From  that  august  interview  they  come  out 
stamped  as  honest  women.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  gives  them  a 
certificate  of  virtue.  And  as  dubious  goods  or  letters  are  passed 
through  an  oven  at  quarantine,  sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar, 
and  then  pronounced  clean,  many  a  lady  whose  reputation  would 
be  doubtful  otherwise  and  liable  to  give  infection,  passes  through 
the  wholesome  ordeal  of  the  Royal  presence,  and  issues  from  it  free 
from  all  taint. 

It  might  be  very  well  for  my  Lady  Bareacres,  my  Lady  Tufto, 
Mrs.  Bute  Crawley  in  the  country,  and  other  ladies  who  had  come 
into  contact  with  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  to  cry  fie  at  the  idea  of 
the  odious  little  adventuress  making  her  curtsey  l)efore  the  Sovereign, 
and  to  declare  that,  if  dear  good  Queen  Charlotte  had  been  alive, 
she  never  would  have  admitted  such  an  extremely  ill-regulated  per- 
sonage into  Her  chaste  drawing-room.  But  when  we  consider,  that 
it  was  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  in  whose  high  presence  Mrs. 
Rawdon  passed  her  examination,  and  as  it  were,  took  her  degree  in 
reputation,  it  surely  must  be  flat  disloyalty  to  doubt  any  more  about 
her  virtue.  I,  for  my  part,  look  back  with  love  and  awe  to  that 
Great  Character  in  history.  Ah,  what  a  high  and  noble  apprecia- 
tion of  Gentlewomanhood  there  must  have  l)een  in  Vanity  Fair, 
when  that  revered  and  august  being  was  invested,  by  the  universal 
acclaim  of  the  refined  and  educated  portion  of  this  empire,  \vith  the 
title  of  Premier  Gentilhomme  of  his  Kingdom.  Do  you  remember, 
dear  M ,  oh  friend  of  my  youth,  how  one  blissful  night  five-and- 
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twenty  years  since,  the  "  Hypocrite "  being  acted,  EUiBtoa  being 
manager,  Dowton  and  Liaton  pcrformere,  two  boys  had  leave  trom 
their  loyal  maatere  to  go  out  from  Slaughter  House  School  where 
they  were  c<lucateil,  and  to  appear  on  Drury  Lane  Stage,  amongst 
a  crowd  which  aaBcmbled  there  to  greet  the  King.  THE  KING? 
There  he  was.  Bcefeatcre  were  before  the  august  box :  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne  (Lord  of  the  Powder  Closet)  and  other  great  officeiB  of 
state  were  behind  the  cliair  on  which  he  sate,  !h  «>te — florid  of 
&ee,  purtly  of  person,  covered  with  orders,  aod  in  a  rich  curiinf; 
head  of  hair — How  we  saug  God  save  him  !  How  the  house  rocked 
and  shouted  with  tliat  magnificent  nmsic.  How  they  cheered,  aoi) 
cried,  and  waved  handkcrcliiefB.  Ladies  wept :  mothers  claspetl 
their  children  :  some  fcintcd  with  emotion.  People  wore  sufibcated 
Id  the  pit,  shrieliB  and  groans  rising  up  amidst  the  writhing  and 
shouting  mass  there  of  his  people  who  were,  and  indeed  showed 
themselves  almost  to  be,  reoily  to  die  for  him.  Yes,  we  saw  him. 
Fate  cannot  deprive  us  of  ihal.  Others  have  seen  Napoleon.  Some 
few  still  exist  who  have  beheld  Frederick  the  Great,  Doctor  Johnson, 
Marie  Antoinette,  &a — be  it  our  reaeonable  boast  lo  our  children, 
that  wc  saw  George  the  Gooil,  the  Magnificent,  the  Great. 

Well,  there  came  a  liappy  day  in  Mrs,  Rawdon  Crawley's  exist- 
ence when  this  angel  wns  admitted  into  the  parailise  of  a  Court 
which  sJie  coveted  ;  her  sister-in-law  acting  as  lier  givlmotlier.  On 
the  appointed  day,  Sir  Pitt  anil  his  loily,  in  their  great  family 
carriage  (just  newly  built,  and  ready  for  the  Baronet's  assumption 
of  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  his  county),  drove  up  to  the  little 
liouac  in  Curzon  Street,  to  the  edification  of  Ra^es,  who  was  watch- 
ing from  his  greengrocer's  sho]>,  and  saw  fine  plumes  within,  and 
enormous  bunches  of  flowers  in  tlie  breasts  of  the  new  livery-coats 
of  the  footmen. 

Sir  Pitt,  in  a  glittering  uniform,  descende<l  and  went  into  Curzon 
Street,  his  sword  between  his  legs.  Little  Rawdon  stood  with  his 
face  against  the  parlour  window-jianes,  smiling  and  nodding  with  all 
his  might  to  his  aunt  in  the  carriage  ivithin ;  and  presently  Sir  Pitt 
issued  forth  from  the  house  again,  leading  forth  a  lady  with  grand 
feathers,  covered  with  a  wJiite  shawl,  and  holding  up  daintily  a  train 
of  mognifieent  brocade.  She  ste]i]ied  into  the  vehicle  as  if  she  were 
a  princess  and  accustomed  all  her  life  to  go  to  Court,  smiling 
graciously  on  the  footman  at  the  door,  and  on  Sir  Pitt,  who  followed 
her  into  the  carriage. 

Tlien  Rawdon  followeil  in  his  old  Guanls'  uniform,  which  Lad 
grown  woefully  sliabby,  and  was  much  too  tight.  He  was  to  have 
followed  the  procession,  and  waited  upon  his  Sovereign  in  a  cab ; 
but  that  his  good-natured  sister-in-law  insisted  that  they  should 
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be  a  &mily  party.  The  coach  waa  large,  the  ladies  not  very  big, 
they  would  hold  their  trains  in  their  laps — finally,  the  four  went 
fraternally  together ;  and  their  carriage  presently  joined  the  line  of 
royal  equipages  which  was  making  its  way  down  Piccadilly  and  St. 
James's  Street,  towanls  the  old  brick  palace  where  the  Star  of 
Bnmswick  was  in  waiting  to  receive  his  nobles  and  gentlefolk. 

Becky  felt  as  if  she  could  bless  the  people  out  of  the  carriage 
windows,  so  elated  was  she  in  spirit,  and  so  strong  a  sense  hatl  she 
of  the  dignified  position  which  she  had  at  last  attained  in  life.  Even 
oiu"  Becky  had  her  weaknesses,  and  as  one  often  sees  how  men  pride 
themselves  upon  excellences  which  others  are  slow  to  perceive  :  how, 
for  instance,  Comus  firmly  believes  that  he  is  the  greatest  tragic 
actor  in  England;  how  Brown,  the  famous  novelist,  longs  to  be 
considered,  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  a  man  of  fashion ;  while 
Robinson,  the  great  lawyer,  does  not  in  the  least  care  about  his 
reputation  in  Westminster  BEall,  but  believes  himself  incomparable 
across  coimtry,  and  at  a  five-barred  gate — so  to  be,  and  to  be  thought, 
a  respectable  woman  was  Becky's  aim  in  hfe,  and  she  got  up  the 
genteel  with  amazing  assiduity,  readiness,  and  success.  We  have 
said,  there  were  times  when  she  believed  herself  to  be  a  fine  lady, 
and  forgot  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  chest  at  home — duns 
round  tlie  gate,  tradesmen  to  coax  and  wheedle — no  ground  to  walk 
upon,  in  a  word.  And  as  she  went  to  Court  in  the  carriage,  the 
family  carriage,  she  adopted  a  demeanour  so  grand,  self-satisfied, 
deliberate,  and  imposing,  that  it  made  even  Lady  Jane  laugh.  She 
walke<l  into  the  royal  apartments  with  a  toss  of  the  head  which 
would  have  befitted  an  empress,  and  I  have  no  <loubt  had  she  been 
one,  she  would  have  become  the  character  perfectly. 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  costuvie 
de  cour  on  the  occasion  of  her  presentation  to  the  Sovereign  was  of 
the  most  elegant  and  brilliant  description.  Some  ladies  we  may 
have  seen — we  who  wear  stars  and  cordons,  and  attend  the  St. 
James's  assemblies,  or  we,  who,  in  muddy  boots,  dawdle  up  and 
down  Pall  Mall,  and  peep  into  the  coaches  as  they  drive  up  with  the 
great  folks  in  their  fcatliers — some  ladies  of  fashion,  I  say,  we  may 
have  seen,  about  two  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  a  levee  day,  as  the 
laced -jacketed  band  of  the  Life  Guards  are  blowing  triumphal 
marches  seated  on  tliose  prancing  music-stools,  their  cream-coloured 
chargers — who  are  by  no  means  lovely  and  enticing  objects  at  that 
early  period  of  noon.  A  stout  coimtess  of  sixty,  dAcoUeUe^  painted, 
wrinkled  with  rouge  up  to  her  drooping  eyelids,  and  diamonds 
twinkling  in  her  wig,  is  a  wholesome  and  edifying,  but  not  a  pleasant 
sight.  She  has  tlie  faded  look  of  a  St.  James's  Street  illumination, 
as  it  may  be  seen  of  an  early  morning,  when  half  the  lamps  are  out, 
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ami  tlie  others  are  blinkiDg  wanly,  as  if  they  were  about  to  Tanish 
like  ghoats  before  the  dawn.  Such  channB  as  tbose  of  whii'h  we 
catch  glimpses  while  her  l^yship's  carriage  passes  should  appear 
abroad  at  night  alone.  If  even  Cynthia  looks  haggard  of  an  aiter- 
DooD,  as  we  may  see  her  sometimes  in  the  present  winter  season, 
with  Phcebus  staring  her  out  of  countenance  &om  the  opposite  side 
of  tbe  heavens,  how  much  more  can  old  Lady  Castlemouldy  keep 
her  head  up  when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon  it  through  the  chariot 
windows,  and  sliowing  all  the  chinks  and  crannies  with  which  time 
has  marked  her  &ce !  No.  Drawing-rooms  should  be  announced 
for  November,  or  the  first  foggy  day  :  or  the  elderly  sultanas  of  our 
Vanity  Fair  should  drive  up  in  closed  Utters,  descend  in  a  covered 
way,  and  make  their  curtsey  to  the  Sovereign  under  the  protection 
of  lamplight. 

Our  beloved  Rebecca  bud  no  necil,  however,  of  any  such  a 
friendly  halo  to  set  off  her  beauty.  Her  complexion  could  bear  any 
sunshine  as  yet ;  and  her  dress,  though  if  you  were  to  see  it  now, 
any  present  lady  of  Vanity  Fair  would  pronounce  it  to  be  tbe  moat 
fbolisli  and  preposterous  attire  ever  worn,  was  as  handsome  in  her 
eyes  and  those  of  tbe  public,  some  fivc-and-twcnty  years  since,  as 
the  most  brilliant  costume  of  tbe  most  famous  beauty  of  the  present 
season.  A  score  of  years  hence  that  too,  that  milliner's  wonder, 
will  have  iiaased  into  the  domain  of  the  absunl,  along  with  all 
previous  vanities.  But  we  are  wandering  loo  much.  Mrs,  Rawdon's 
dress  was  pronounced  to  be  charmante  on  the  eventful  day  of  her 
presentation.  Even  good  little  Lady  Jane  was  force<I  to  at^know- 
ledge  this  effect,  as  she  looke<l  at  her  kinswoman ;  and  owned 
sorrowfully  to  herself  tliat  she  was  quite  inferior  in  taste  to  Mn. 

She  did  not  know  how  much  care,  thought,  and  genius  Mrs. 
Rawdon  had  bestowed  upon  that  garment.  Rebecca  had  as  good 
taste  as  any  milliner  in  Euroi>e,  and  such  n  clever  way  of  doing 
things  as  Lady  Jane  bttle  understood.  The  latter  quickly  spied 
out  the  magnificence  of  the  brocade  of  Becky's  train,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  lace  on  her  dress. 

The  brocaile  was  an  old  remnant,  Becky  said ;  and  as  for  the 
lace,  it  was  a  great  bargain.     She  hail  bad  it  these  hundred  years. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Crawley,  it  must  have  cost  a  little  fortune," 
Lady  Jane  said,  looking  down  at  her  own  lace,  which  was  not  nearly 
so  good  ;  and  then  eiiamining  the  quality  of  the  ancient  brocade 
which  formed  the  material  of  Mrs.  Rawdon's  Court  dress,  she  felt 
inclined  lo  say  that  she  could  not  aflbril  such  fine  clothing,  but 
checkeil  tliat  speech,  with  an  effort,  as  one  uncharitable  to  her 
kinswoman. 
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And  yet,  if  lady  Jane  hod  known  all,  I  think  even  her  kindly 
temper  would  have  failed  her.  The  fact  is,  when  she  waa  putting 
Sir  Pitt's  bouse  in  order,  Mrs.  Bawdon  had  found  the  lace  and  the 
brocade  in  old  wardrobes,  the  property  of  the  former  ladies  of  the 
house,  and  had  quietly  carried  the  goods  home,  and  had  suited  them 
to  her  own  little  perBon.  Briggs  saw  her  take  them,  asked  no 
questions,  told  no  stories ;  but  I  believe  quite  sympathised  with 
her  on  this  matter,  and  so  would  many  aaothcr  honest  woman. 

And  the  diamonds — "  Where  the  dooee  did  you  get  the  diamonds, 
Becky  1"  said  her  husband,  admiring  some  jewels  whieh  he  had  ' 
never  seen  before,  ami  which  sparkled  in  her  ears  and  on  her  neck 
with  brilliance  and  profusion. 

Becky  bluslie<l  a  little,  and  looked  at  him  hard  for  a  moment. 
Pitt  Crawley  blushed  a  little  too,  and  looketl  out  of  window.  The 
fact  is,  he  had  given  her  a  very  small  portion  of  the  brilbants ;  a 
pretty  diamond  clasp,  which  confined  a  pearl  necklace  which  she 
wore ;  and  tlie  Baronet  had  omitted  to  mention  the  circumstance 
to  his  latly. 

Becky  lookeil  at  her  husband,  an<l  then  at  Sir  Pitt,  with  an  air 
of  saucy  triumph — as  much  aa  to  aay,  "  Sliull  I  twtray  you  1 " 

"  Guess  !  "  she  said  to  her  husbaml.  "  Why,  you  silly  man," 
she  continued,  "where  do  you  supiMjse  I  got  themi — all  except 
the  little  clasp,  which  a  dear  Iricnd  of  mine  gave  me  long  ago.  I 
hired  them,  to  be  sure.  I  hired  them  at  Mr.  Polonius's,  in  Coventry 
Street.  You  don't  Bup[>06e  tliat  all  the  diamonds  which  go  to 
Court  belong  to  the  wearcre ;  like  those  beautifid  stones  which 
Lady  Jane  has,  and  which  arc  much  hanilsomer  than  any  which  I 
have,  I  am  certain." 

"They  are  family  jewels,"  said  Sir  Pitt,  again  looking  uneasy. 
And  in  this  family  conversation  the  carriage  rollcil  down  llie  street, 
until  its  cargo  was  finally  discharged  at  the  gates  of  the  jialace  where 
the  Sovereign  was  sitting  in  state. 

The  diamon<ls,  which  bad  created  Rawdon's  admiration,  never 
went  back  to  Mr.  Poloniiis,  of  Coventry  Street,  and  that  gentleman 
never  applied  for  their  restoration  ;  hut  they  rctire<l  into  a  little 
private  repository,  in  an  old  desk,  which  Amelia  Sedley  had  given 
her  years  and  yours  ago,  and  in  which  Becky  kept  a  number  of 
usef^  and,  perhat>s,  valuable  things,  about  which  her  husband  knew 
nothing.  To  know  nothing,  or  little,  is  in  the  nature  of  some 
husbands.  To  hide,  in  the  nature  of  how  many  women  t  0  ladies  ! 
how  many  of  you  have  Burreptitioiis  milliners'  bills  ?  How  many 
of  you  have  gowns  and  bracelets,  which  you  daren't  show,  or  which 
you  wear  trembling  I  —  trembling,  and  coaxing  with  smiles  the 
husband  by  your  side,  who  does  not  know  the  new  velvet  gown  from 
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the  old  one,  or  the  Dew  bracelet  from  last  Tear's,  or  has  any  uotioa 

that  the  ragged-lookiDg  yellow  lace  scarf  coBt  fortjr  guineas,  and  that 
Madame  Bobinot  is  writing  dunning  letters  eveiy  week  for  the  money ! 

Thus  Rawdon  knew  nothing  about  the  brilliaiit  diamond  ear- 
riogn,  or  the  superb  brilliant  ornament  which  decorated  the  tnx 
bosom  of  his  lady  ;  but  Lord  Steyne,  who  was  in  his  place  at  Conrt, 
as  Lord  of  the  Powder  Closet,  and  one  of  the  great  dignitaries  and 
illustrious  defences  of  the  throne  of  England,  and  came  up  with  aU 
his  stare,  garters,  collars,  and  cordons,  and  p^d  particular  attention 
to  the  little  woman,  knew  whence  the  jewels  came,  and  who  paid 
for  them. 

As  he  bowed  over  her  he  smiled,  and  quoted  the  hackneyed 
and  beautifiil  lines  from  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  about  Belinda's 
diamomls,  "  which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore." 

"  But  I  hope  your  Lordship  is  orthodox,"  said  the  little  lady, 
with  a  toss  of  her  hea<l.  And  many  ladies  round  about  whispered 
and  talked,  and  many  gentlemen  nodded  and  whispered,  as  they 
saw  what  markol  attention  the  giieat  nobleman  was  paying  to  the 
little  adventuress. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  interview  between  Rebecca 
Crawley,  n^  Sharp,  and  her  Imperial  Master,  it  docs  not  become 
such  a  feeble  and  inexi*rienced  pen  as  mine  to  attempt  to  relate. 
The  dazzJeil  eyes  close  before  that  Magnificent  Idea.  Loyal  respect 
and  decency  tell  even  the  imagination  not  to  look  too  keenly  and 
audaciously  about  the  sacred  audience-chamber,  but  to  back  away 
rapidly,  silently,  and  respectfully,  making  profound  bows  out  of  the 
August  Presence. 

This  may  be  said,  that  in  all  London  there  wsa  no  more  loyal 
heart  than  Becky's  after  this  interriew.  The  name  of  her  King  was 
always  on  her  lips,  and  he  was  proclaimed  by  her  to  be  the  most 
charming  of  men.  She  went  to  Colnoghi's  and  ordered  the  finest 
portrait  of  him  that  art  lind  produced,  and  credit  could  supply. 
She  cliose  tliat  &mous  one  in  which  the  best  of  monarclis  is  rejire- 
sented  in  a  frock-coat  with  a  fitr  collar,  and  breeches  and  sil.k 
stockings,  simpering  on  a  sofa  from  under  his  eiu'ly  bniwn  wij:.  She 
ha<l  him  painted  in  a  broocli  and  wore  it— iudeeil  she  amuae<i  and 
somewhat  pestered  her  acquaintance  with  her  perpetual  talk  about 
his  urbanity  and  beauty.  Who  knows  ?  Perhajw  the  little  woman 
thought  she  might  play  the  part  of  a  Miiintenon  or  a  Pompadour. 

But  ttie  finest  siwrt  of  all  after  her  presentation  was  to  liear  her 
talk  virtuously,  Slie  had  a  few  female  acquaintances,  not,  it  must 
be  owneil,  of  the  very  highest  repntation  in  Vanity  Fair.  But  being 
made  an  honest  woman  of,  so  to  si)eak,  Becky  woidil  not  consort  any 
longer  with  tliese  dubious  ones,  and  cut  Lady  Crackenbury  when 
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the  latter  nodded  to  her  from  her  opera-box;  and  gave  Mrs. 
Washington  White  the  go-by  in  the  Ring.  "  One  must,  my  dear, 
show  one  is  somebody,"  she  said.  "One  mustn't  be  seen  with 
doubtful  people.  I  pity  Lady  Crackenbury  from  my  heart;  and 
Mrs.  Washington  White  may  be  a  very  good-natured  person.  You 
may  go  and  dine  with  them,  as  you  like  your  rubber.  But  / 
mustn't  and  won't ;  and  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  tell  Smith 
to  say  I  am  not  at  home  when  either  of  them  calls." 

The  particulars  of  Becky's  costume  were  in  the  newspapers — 
feathers,  lapi)ets,  superb  diamonds,  and  all  the  rest.  La<ly  Cracken- 
bury read  the  paragraph  in  bitteniess  of  spirit,  and  discoursed  to  her 
followers  about  the  airs  which  that  woman  was  giving  herself.  Mrs. 
Bute  Crawley  and  her  young  ladies  in  the  country  had  a  copy  of  the 
Morning  Post  from  town ;  and  gave  a  vent  to  their  honest  indigna- 
tion. "  If  you  ha<l  been  sandy-haired,  green-eyed,  and  a  French 
rope-dancer's  daughter,"  Mrs.  Bute  said  to  her  eldest  girl  (who,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  very  swarthy,  short,  and  snub-nosed  young  lady), 
"you  might  have  had  superb  diamonds  forsooth,  and  have  been 
presented  at  Court  by  yoiu*  cousin,  the  Lady  Jane.  But  you're 
only  a  gentlewoman,  my  poor  dear  child.  You  have  only  some  of 
the  best  blood  in  England  in  your  veins,  and  good  princii)les  and 
piety  for  your  portion.  I,  myself,  the  wife  of  a  Baronet's  younger 
brother,  too,  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  gohig  to  Court — nor 
would  other  people,  if  good  Queen  Charlotte  had  been  alive."  In 
this  way  the  worthy  Rectoress  consoled  herself:  and  her  daughters 
sighed,  and  sate  over  the  Peerage  all  night. 

A  few  days  after  the  famous  presentation,  another  great  and 
exceeding  honour  was  vouchsafed  to  the  virtuous  Becky.  La<ly 
Steyne's  carriage  drove  up  to  Mr.  Rawdon  Crawley's  door,  and  the 
footman,  instea<l  of  driving  down  the  front  of  the  house,  as  by  his 
tremendous  knocking  he  appeared  to  be  iucUned  to  do,  relented,  and 
only  delivered  in  a  couple  of  cards,  on  which  were  engniven  the 
names  of  the  Marchioness  of  Steyne  and  the  Countess  of  Gaunt.  If 
these  bits  of  pasteboard  hjwl  been  beautiful  pictiu*es,  or  had  had  a 
hundred  yards  of  Malines  lace  rolled  round  them,  worth  twice  the 
number  of  guineas,  Becky  could  not  have  regarded  them  with  more 
pleasing.  You  may  be  sure  they  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  china  bowl  on  the  drawing-room  table,  where  Becky  kept  the 
cards  of  her  visitors.  Lord !  lord !  how  poor  Mrs.  Washington 
White's  card  and  Lady  Crackenbury's  card,  which  oiu*  little  friend 
had  been  glatl  enough  to  get  a  few  months  back,  and  of  which  the 
silly  little  creature  was  ratlier  proud  once — Lord  !  lonl !  I  say,  how 
soon  at  the  appearance  of  these  grand  coiut  cards,  did  those  poor 
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little  neglected  deuces  sink  down  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  pack.  Steyne ! 
Bareacr«8  !  Johoes  of  Helrellyn  !  and  Caerlyon  of  Camelut !  we  may 
be  sure  that  Becky  and  Briggs  looked  out  thoee  auguet  names  in 
the  Peerage,  and  followed  tlie  noble  racea  up  through  all  the  nuuifi- 
cationa  of  the  fiimily  tree. 

My  Lord  Steyne  coining  to  call  a  couple  of  hotm  afterwarda, 
and  looking  about  him,  and  observing  everything  as  was  his  wont, 
found  h\»  lailica'  cards  already  ranged  ae  the  Irumps  of  Becky's  hand, 
and  grinn«l,  as  this  old  cynic  always  did  at  any  naive  display  of 
human  weakness.  Becky  came  down  to  him  presently  :  wheuerer 
the  dear  girl  expecteil  his  Lonbliip,  her  toilette  was  prepared,  her 
hair  in  perfect  onler,  ber  moucltoirs,  aprons,  scarfe,  little  morocco 
slippera,  and  otiier  female  gimcracks  arranged,  and  she  seated  in 
some  artless  and  agreeable  posture  ready  to  receive  him— whenever 
she  was  surprised,  of  course  she  had  to  fly  to  her  apartment  to  take 
a  rapid  siir^-ey  of  matters  in  tUe  glass,  and  to  trip  down  again  to 
wait  upon  the  great  Peer. 

She  found  him  grinning  over  tJie  bowl.  She  was  discovered, 
and  she  bluslied  a  little.  "  Thank  you,  Monscigneur,"  she  a^d. 
"  You  see  your  ladies  have  been  here.  How  good  of  you  !  I 
couldn't  come  before — I  waa  in  the  kitchen  making  a  pudding  " 

"  I  know  you  were,  I  saw  you  through  the  orea-iuilings  aa  I 
drove  up,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Yiju  see  everything,"  she  replied. 

"  A  few  things,  but  not  tlint,  my  pretty  lady,"  he  said  good- 
natureilly.  "  You  silly  little  filister !  I  heard  you  in  the  room 
overhead,  wJiere  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  putting  a  little  rouge  on  ; 
you  must  give  some  of  yours  to  my  Lady  Gaunt,  whose  complexion 
is  quit*  preposterous;  and  I  heani  tlie  bedroom  door  open,  and 
then  you  came  downstairs." 

"  Ih  it  a  crime  to  try  and  look  my  best  when  f/ou  come  here  ? " 
answcreil'  Mra.  Bawdon  plaintively,  and  she  rubbed  her  cheek  with 
her  handkerchief  as  if  to  show  tliere  was  no  rtnige  at  all,  only 
genuine  bliishcB  and  modesty  in  her  case.  About  this  who  can  tell  I 
I  know  there  is  some  rouge  tliat  won't  come  off  on  a  pot^ket-liand- 
kcrchicf ;  and  some  so  good  that  e\'en  tears  hiII  not  disturb  it. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  twiildling  round  his  wife's  card, 
"  you  are  bent  on  becoming  a  flue  lady.  You  pester  my  jxwr  old 
life  out  to  get  you  into  the  world.  Yon  won't  he  able  to  hold  your 
own  there,  you  silly  little  fool.     You've  got  no  money." 

"You  wiU  get  us  a  place,"  interposed  Becky,  "as  quick  as 
possible," 

"You've  got  no  money,  and  you  want  to  compete  with  those 
wlio  have.     You  poor  little  earthenware  pipkin,  you  want  to  swim 
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down  the  stream  along  witli  the  great  copper  kettles.  All  women 
are  alike.  EveryWly  is  striving  for  what  is  not  worth  the  having ! 
Gad  !  I  dined  with  the  Kiug  jcaterday,  and  we  had  neek  of  mutton 
onil  turnips.  A  dinner  of  herbs  is  better  than  a  stalled  ox  very 
often.  Yoii  will  go  to  GauDt  House.  You  give  an  old  fellow  no 
rest  until  you  get  there.  It's  not  half  so  nice  as  here.  You'll  be 
bore<l  there.  I  am.  My  wife  is  as  gay  as  Lady  Macbeth,  and  my 
daughters  as  cheerful  as  Began  and  GoneriL  I  daren't  sleep  in 
what  they  call  my  bedroom.  The  bed  is  like  the  baldaquin  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  pictures  frighten  me,  I  have  a  little  brass  bed  in 
a  dressing-room ;  and  a  little  hair  mattress  hke  an  anchorite.  I 
am  an  anchorite.  Ho  !  ho  !  You'll  be  asked  to  dinner  next  week. 
And  (fare  «tw;  femmee,  look  out  and  hold  your  own  1  How  the 
women  will  bully  you  ! "  This  was  a  very  long  speech  for  a  man 
of  few  words  like  my  Lord  Steync ;  nor  was  it  the  first  which  be 
uttered  for  Becky's  benefit  on  that  day. 

Briggs  looked  up  from  the  work-table  at  which  she  was  seated 
in  the  farther  room,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh  as  she  heard  the  great 
Marqiiis  speak  so  lightly  of  her  sex. 

"  If  you  don't  turn  off  tliat  abominable  sheepnlog,"  said  Lord 
Steync,  with  a  savage  look  over  his  shoulder  at  her,  "  I  will  have 
ber  poisoned." 

"I  always  give  my  dog  dinner  iroui  my  own  plate,"  said 
Rebecca,  laughing  misdiicvoiisly  ;  and  having  enjoyed  for  some 
time  the  discomfiture  of  my  Lord,  who  hated  poor  Briggs  for  inter- 
rupting his  Ute-fi-ttlte  with  the  fair  Colonel's  wife,  Mrs.  Eawdon  nt 
length  had  pity  upon  her  admirer,  and  calling  to  Briggs,  praised  the 
fmeness  of  the  weather  to  her,  and  bade  her  to  take  out  the  child 

"  I  can't  senil  her  aft'a}-,"  Becky  said  presently,  after  a  pause, 
and  in  a  very  sail  voice.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  sjwke, 
and  she  turned  away  her  head. 

"  You  owe  her  her  wages,  I  suppose  1 "  said  the  Peer. 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  Becky,  still  casting  down  her  eyes ;  "  1 
have  ruined  her." 

"Ruineil  her?  —  then  why  don't  you  turn  her  out?"  the 
gentleman  Dfikeil. 

"  Men  do  that,"  Becky  answered  bitterly.  "AVomcn  are  not  so 
bad  as  you.  Last  year  when  we  were  reduced  to  our  last  guinea, 
she  gave  us  everything.  She  shall  never  leave  me,  until  we  are 
ruined  utterly  ouraelves,  which  does  not  seem  far  off,  or  until  I  can 
pay  her  the  utmost  fiirthing." 

" ft,  how  much  is  it  ? "  said  the  Peer,  with  an  oath.     And 

Becky,  reflecting  on  the  hugeness  of  bis  means,  mentioned  not  only 
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the  sum  which  she  had  borrowed  from  Miss  Brigga,  but  one  of  neailr 
double  the  amount. 

This  caused  the  Lord  Stcyne  to  break  ont  in  anotber  brief  and 
energetic  expression  of  anger,  at  which  Rebecca  held  down  her  head 
the  more,  and  cried  bitteriy.  "  I  could  not  help  it.  It  was  mj 
only  chance.  I  dare  not  tell  my  husband.  He  would  kill  me  if 
I  told  him  wliat  I  liave  done.  I  have  kept  it  a  secret  from  evetr- 
body  hut  you-  and  you  force<l  it  from  me.  Ah,  what  ehaU  I  do. 
Lord  Steynel  for  I  am  very,  very  unhappy!" 

Lord  Stcyne  made  no  reply  except  by  beating  the  devil's  tattoo, 
and  biting  his  nails.  At  last  he  ela|>pcd  his  hat  on  his  head,  aud 
flung  out  of  the  room.  Bebecca  did  not  rise  &om  her  attitude  of 
misery  until  the  door  slammed  upon  him,  and  his  carriage  whirled 
away.  Then  she  rose  up  with  the  queerest  expression  of  victonous 
mischief  glittering  in  her  green  eyes.  She  burst  out  laugliing  onoe 
or  twice  to  hcr^^lf,  as  she  sate  at  work :  and  sitting  down  to  the 
piano,  she  rattled  away  a  triuni)>hant  volimtary  on  the  keys,  which 
made  the  people  pause  under  her  window  to  listen  t»  her  brilliant 
mu^ic. 

That  night  there  came  two  notes  from  Gaimt  House  for  the 
little  woman,  the  one  containing  a  cant  of  invitation  from  Lonl  and 
Lady  Stej-ne  to  a  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  next  Friday ;  while  the 
other  enclosed  a  slip  of  grey  paper  bearing  Lord  Steyne's  signature 
and  the  adilress  of  Messrs.  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson,  Lombard 
Street. 

Rawdon  heanl  Becky  luuglung  in  the  night  once  or  twice.  It 
was  oidy  her  delight  at  going  to  Goimt  House,  and  facing  the  ladies 
there,  she  saiil,  which  amused  her  so.  But  the  truth  was,  that  she 
was  occupied  with  a  great  niim1>er  of  otiier  thoughts.  Shoidd  she 
pay  off  old  Brings  and  give  her  her  con;te?  Should  she  astonish 
Bibles  by  settling  his  account  1  She  tumc<l  over  all  tliesc  thoughts 
on  her  pillow,  and  on  the  next  day,  when  Rawdon  went  out  to  pay 
his  inorjung  visit  to  the  Club,  Mrs.  Crawley  (in  a  modest  drees 
with  a  veil  on)  whipped  off  in  a  hackney-coach  to  the  City :  and 
being  landed  at  Messrs.  Jones  and  Robinson's  bank,  presented  a 
document  there  to  the  authority  at  the  defik,  who,  in  reply,  asked 
her  "  How  she  would  take  it ) " 

She  gently  said  "  she  would  take  a  hundrc<l  and  fifty  pounds  in 
small  notes  and  the  remamder  in  one  note  " :  and  passing  through 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  stopped  there  and  bought  the  handsomest 
black  silk  gown  for  Briggs  which  money  could  buy ;  and  widch, 
with  a  kiss  and  the  kindest  speeches,  she  presented  to  tlie  simple 
old  spinster. 

Then  she  widked  to  Mr.  Baggies',  inquired  about  his  children 
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affectionately,  and  gave  liim  fifty  pounds  on  account.  Then  she 
went  to  the  livery-man  from  whom  she  jobbed  her  carriages  and 
gratified  him  with  a  similar  sum.  "And  I  hope  this  will  be  a 
lesson  to  you,  Spavin/'  she  said,  "and  that  on  the  next  Drawing- 
room  day  my  brother.  Sir  Pitt,  will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  being 
obliged  to  take  four  of  us  in  his  carriage  to  wait  upon  his  Majesty, 
because  my  otvn  carriage  is  not  forthcoming."  It  appears  there  had 
been  a  difference  on  the  last  Drawing-room  day.  Hence  the  degrada- 
tion which  the  Colonel  had  almost  suffered,  of  being  obliged  to  enter 
the  presence  of  his  Sovereign  in  a  hack  cab. 

These  arrangements  concluded,  Becky  paid  a  visit  upstairs  to  the 
before-mentioned  desk,  which  Amelia  Sedley  had  given  her  years  and 
years  ago,  and  which  contained  a  number  of  useful  and  valuable  little 
things :  in  which  private  museum  she  placed  the  one  note  which 
Messrs.  Jones  and  BoHnson's  cashier  had  given  her. 


CHAPTER  XUX 

IS  WHICH  WE  ESJOy  THREE  COURSES  ASD  J  DESSERT 

WHEN  the  Luliee  of  Gsunt  House  were  at  break£tst  that 
mumin:;,  l^tnl  Sterne  <vho  t'x>k  his  chricokte  in  private, 
aiul  «e1doin  tligturhetl  tlie  females  of  his  houGehulil,  ot 
WW  them  exi^pt  upon  public  days,  or  when  they  croet>e<]  each 
other  in  the  ball,  or  when  from  his  pit-box  at  the  Open  he  but- 
Te;e(l  them  in  their  boi  on  the  grand  tier) — his  Lordship,  we  say, 
appeared  among  the  lailies  anil  the  children  who  were  aasembled  over 
the  tea  and  toai«t,  anil  a  battle  royal  en^ueil  apropos  of  Rebecca. 

"  My  Laily  Steyne,"  he  said,  '■  I  want  to  we  the  list  for  your 
dinner  on  Friilay ;  and  I  want  joii,  if  you  please,  to  write  a  csud 
for  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Crawley.'' 

"  Bhmehc  writes  them,''  Luly  Steyne  said  in  a  flutter.  "  Lady 
Gaunt  writes  tliem." 

"  I  will  not  WTite  to  that  person, '  Lady  Gaunt  said,  a  tall  and 
stately  lady,  who  lookeil  uji  fur  an  instant  an<l  then  dirKO  asjain 
after  she  liad  Epoken.  It  was  not  good  to  meet  LonI  Steyne's  eyea 
for  those  who  bail  otTendol  him. 

"  Send  the  childrcu  out  of  the  room.  Go  !  "  saiil  he,  pulling  at 
the  bell-rope.  The  urchins,  always  fnghteneil  l^^ure  him,  retired  ; 
their  mother  would  have  followetl  too.  "  Not  you, '  he  said. 
"  Yon  stop," 

"  My  Lady  Steyne,"  he  said,  "  once  more  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  go  to  the  desk,  and  write  that  card  for  yoitr  dinner 
on  Friday  I " 

"  My  Lord,  I  will  not  be  present  at  it,"  Laily  Gaunt  said ;  "  I 
will  go  home." 

"  I  wirili  yon  would,  and  stay  there.  You  will  find  the  biuUA 
at  Bareacres  very  pleasant  company,  and  I  shall  be  freed  from  lend- 
ing money  to  your  relations,  and  from  your  own  danined  tnige«ly 
airs.  Who  are  yon  to  idvc  oolcrs  here!  You  liave  no  money. 
YouVe  got  no  brains.  You  were  here  to  have  chililrcn,  and  you 
have  not  had  any.  Gaunt's  tired  of  you ;  and  George's  wife  is 
the  only  person  in  the  family  who  doesn't  wish  yuu  were  dead. 
Gaunt  would  marry  again  if  you  were." 
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"  I  wish  I  were,"  her  Ladyship  answered,  with  tears  and  rage 
in  her  eyes, 

"  You,  forsooth,  must  give  yourself  airs  of  virtue ;  while  my 
wife,  who  is  an  immaculate  saint,  as  everybody  knows,  and  never 
did  wrong  in  her  life,  has  no  objection  to  meet  my  young  friend 
Mrs.  Crawley.  My  Lady  Steyne  knows  that  appearances  are 
sometimes  against  the  best  of  women ;  that  lies  are  often  told 
about  the  most  innocent  of  them.  Pray,  Madam,  shall  I  tell  you 
some  little  anecdotes  about  my  Lady  Bareacres,  your  mamma  1 " 

"You  may  strike  me  if  you  like,  sir,  or  hit  any  cruel  blow," 
Lady  Graunt  said.  To  see  his  wife  and  daughter  suflfering  always 
put  his  Lordship  into  a  good  humour. 

"  My  sweet  Blanche,"  he  said,  "  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  never 
lay  my  hand  upon  a  woman,  save  in  the  way  of  kindness.  I  only 
wish  to  correct  little  faults  in  your  character.  You  women  are  too 
proud,  and  sadly  lack  humility,  as  Father  Mole,  I'm  sure,  would 
tell  my  Lady  Steyne  if  he  were  here.  You  mustn't  give  yourselves 
airs  :  you  must  be  meek  and  humble,  my  blessings.  For  all  Lady 
Steyne  knows,  this  calumniated,  simple,  good-humoured  Mrs.  Crawley 
is  quite  innocent — even  more  innocent  than  herself.  Her  husband's 
character  is  not  good,  but  it  is  as  good  as  Bareacres',  who  has  played 
a  little  and  not  paid  a  great  deal,  who  cheated  you  out  of  the  only 
legacy  you  ever  had,  and  left  you  a  pauper  on  my  hands.  And 
Mrs.  Crawley  is  not  very  well  l>om ;  but  she  is  not  worse  than 
Fanny's  illustrious  ancestor,  the  first  de  la  Jones." 

"  The  money  which  I  brought  into  the  family,  sir,"  Lady  Geoi^ge 
cried  out — 

"You  purchaseil  a  contingent  reversion  with  it,"  the  Marquis 
said  darkly.  "  If  Gaunt  dies,  your  husband  may  come  to  his 
honours ;  yoiu*  little  boys  may  inherit  them,  and  who  knows  what 
besides  1  In  the  meanwhile,  ladies,  be  as  proud  and  virtuous  as  you 
like  abroad,  but  don't  give  me  any  airs.  As  for  Mrs.  Crawley's 
character,  I  shan't  demean  myself  or  that  most  spotless  and  perfectly 
irreproachable  lady,  by  even  hinting  that  it  requires  a  defence.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  receive  her  ^\^th  the  utmost  cordiality,  as  you  will 
receive  all  persons  whom  I  present  in  this  house.  This  house?" 
He  broke  out  with  a  laugh.  "  Who  is  the  master  of  it  ?  and  what 
is  it  ?  This  Temple  of  Virtue  belongs  to  me.  And  if  I  invite  all 
Newgate  or  all  Bedlam  here,  by they  shall  be  welcome." 

After  this  vigorous  allocution,  to  one  of  which  sort  Lord  Steyne 
treated  his  "Hareem"  whenever  symptoms  of  insubordination 
appeared  in  his  household,  the  crestfallen  women  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  obey.  Lady  Graunt  wrote  the  invitation  which  his  Lordship 
required,  and  she  and  her  mother-in-law  drove  in  person,  and  with 
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bitter  and  humiliated  hearts,  tn  leave  tlie  cards  on  Mia.  Rawdon,  the 
reception  of  wlii(^h  caused  that  innocent  woman  bo  much  pleasure. 

There  were  families  in  London  who  would  have  sacrificed  a  year's 
income  to  receive  such  an  honour  at  the  hands  of  those  great  Udka. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock,  for  instaiice,  would  have  gone  on  her  knees 
from  May  Fair  to  Lombard  Street,  if  Lady  St«yne  and  Lady  Craunt 
had  been  waiting  in  the  City  t»  raise  her  up,  and  aay,  "  Come  to  us 
neat  Friday," — not  to  one  of  the  great  crushes  and  grand  balla  of 
Qaunt  House,  wliither  everybody  went,  but  to  the  aacred,  unap- 
proachable, mysterious,  delicious  entcrbunments,  to  be  admitted 
to  one  of  which  was  a  privilege,  and  an  honour,  and  a  blesnng 
indeed. 

Severe,  apotleas,  and  beautiful  Lady  Gaunt  held  the  very  hi>^cat 
rank  in  Vanity  F^r.  Tlie  diatinguislied  courtesy  with  which  Lord 
Stcyne  treated  her,  channed  everybody  who  witnessed  his  behaviour, 
caused  the  sevcreat  critics  to  admit  how  perfect  a  gentleman  he  was, 
and  to  own  that  his  Lordship's  heart  at  least  was  in  the  right  place. 

The  lailies  of  Gaunt  House  called  Iia<ly  Bareacres  in  to  their 
aid,  in  onler  to  repulse  tlie  common  enemy.  One  of  Lady  Gaunt's 
carriages  went  to  Hill  Street  for  her  Lailyship's  mother,  all  whose 
equipages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs,  whose  very  jewels  and 
wanlrube,  it  was  said,  hud  been  seized  by  those  inexorable  Israelites. 
Bareacres  Castle  was  theirs,  too,  with  idl  its  c«stly  pictures,  furni- 
ture, and  articles  of  vertu— tlie  magnificent  Vandykes;  the  noble 
Eeynolda  pictures ;  tlie  Lawrence  portraits,  tawdry  and  beautifid, 
anil,  tliirty  years  ago,  deemed  ns  precious  as  works  of  real  genius ; 
the  matcldess  Dancing  Nymph  of  Canova,  for  whicli  Lady  Bareacres 
had  sate  in  her  youtb^Lady  Bareacres  splendid  tlien,  and  radiant 
in  wealth,  rank,  and  beauty— a  toothless,  bald,  old  woman  now — a 
mere  rag  of  a  former  robe  of  state.  Her  lord,  painted  at  the  same 
time  by  Lawrence,  as  waving  his  sabre  in  iront  of  Bareacres  Castle, 
and  clothed  in  his  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  Thistlcwood  Yeomanry, 
was  a  witliered,  old,  lean  man  in  a  greAtcoat  and  a  Brutus  wig: 
slinking  about  Gray's  Inn  of  mornings  chiefly,  and  dining  alone  at 
cUibs.  He  did  not  like  to  dine  with  Steyiie  now.  They  hail  run 
races  of  pleasure  togetlicr  in  youth  when  Bareacres  was  the  dinner. 
But  Steync  had  more  bottom  than  he,  and  lia<l  lasted  him  out.  The 
Marquis  was  ten  times  a  greater  man  now  tliau  the  young  Lord 
Gaunt  of  '85 ;  and  Bareacres  nowhere  in  the  race — old,  beaten, 
banknipt,  and  broken  doft-n.  He  had  Ixirrowed  too  much  money  of 
Steyne  to  find  it  pleasant  to  meet  his  old  comrade  often.  The  latter, 
whenever  he  wiahe<l  to  be  merry,  iisetl  jeeringly  to  ask  Lady  Gaunt, 
why  her  father  had  not  come  to  see  her  1    "He  haa  not  been  hen 
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for  four  months,"  Lord  Steyne  would  Bay.  "  I  cau  always  tell  by 
my  cheque-book  afterwards,  when  I  get  a  visit  frinn  Bareacree. 
What  a  comfort  it  is,  my  ladies,  I  bank  with  ooe  of  my  soob'  fatheis- 
iii'law,  and  the  other  banks  with  me  ! " 

Of  the  other  illiistrioiia  persons  whom  Becky  had  Che  lionour 
to  encounter  on  this  her  first  presentation  to  the  grand  world,  it 
does  not  become  the  present  historian  to  say  much.  There  was  bis 
Excellency  the  Prince  of  Pet/rwaradin,  witli  his  Princess  ;  a  noble- 
man tightly  girthed,  witli  a  largo  military  clicst,  on  which  the 
plague  of  his  order  shone  magnificently,  and  wearing  the  red  collar 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  round  his  neck.  He  was  the  owner  of  coimt- 
leas  flocks;  "  Look  at  his  face,  I  think  he  must  be  descend»l 
from  a  sheep,"  Becky  whbpered  to  Loni  Stcyne.  Indeed,  his 
Excellency's  countenance,  long,  solemn,  and  white,  with  the  ornament 
round  his  neck,  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  venerable  bell- 
There  was  Mr.  John  Paul  Jefferson  Jones,  tituhirly  attached 
to  the  American  Embassy,  and  correspondent  of  the  yew  I'ork 
DeTnagogue ;  who,  by  way  of  making  himself  agrccuhte  to  the 
company,  asked  La<Iy  Steyne,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation 
at  dinner,  how  his  dear  friend,  George  Gaunt,  likeil  the  Brazils  1 — 
He  and  George  had  been  most  intinuvte  at  Naples,  and  had  gone  up 
Vesuvius  together.  Mr.  Jones  wrote  a  full  and  i)articular  account  of 
the  diimer,  whicl)  appeared  duly  in  tlic  Detnagogue.  He  mentioned 
the  names  and  titles  of  all  the  guests,  giving  biograjihical  sketches 
of  the  principal  people.  He  described  the  persons  of  the  ladies 
with  great  eloquence  ;  tJie  service  of  the  table ;  the  size  and  costume 
of  the  servants  ;  enumerated  the  dishes  and  wines  scn'Cil ;  the  orna- 
ments of  tite  sideboard,  and  the  probable  value  of  tlic  jilatc.  Such 
a  diimer  he  calculated  could  not  be  dished  u])  under  fifteen  or 
eighteen  dollars  per  head  And  he  was  in  the  habit,  until  very 
lately,  of  sending  over  jtrot^n,  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  present  Marijuia  of  Stcyne,  encoura^-ed  to  do  so  by  the  intimate 
terms  on  which  he  had  lived  with  his  dear  friend,  the  late  Lord. 
He  was  most  indignant  that  a  young  and  insignificant  aristocrat, 
the  Earl  of  Soutlidown,  should  have  taken  the  pat  of  him  in  their 
procession  to  the  dining-room.  "  Just  as  I  was  stepping  up  to  offer 
my  Iiand  to  a  very  pleasing  and  witty  fashionable,  the  brilliant  and 
exclusive  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley," — he  wrote— "  the  young  imtrician 
interposed  between  me  and  the  lady,  and  whisked  my  Helen  off 
without  a  woni  of  apology.  I  was  fain  to  bring  up  the  rear  with 
the  Colonel,  the  lady's  husbanil,  a  stout  red-faced  warrior  who 
distinguished  himself  at  Waterloo,  where  he  had  better  luck  tlian 
befell  some  of  liis  brother  red-coats  at  New  Orleans." 
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The  Colonel's  countenance  on  coming  into  this  polite  aoaetj 
wore  OS  many  blushes  as  the  face  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  assumes  when 
he  is  confronted  with  his  sister's  schoolfeUowB.  It  has  been  tM 
before  that  honeat  Bawilon  hail  nut  been  much  used  at  any  period 
of  his  life  to  ladies'  company.  With  the  men  at  the  Club  or  tlie 
Mess-room,  he  was  well  enough ;  and  could  ride,  bet,  smoke,  <a 
play  at  biliiarda  with  the  boldest  of  them.  He  had  had.  hia  time 
for  female  friendships  too  :  hut  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
lailies  were  of  the  rank  of  those  with  whom  Yomig  Miirlow  in  the 
comedy  is  represented  as  having  been  familiar  l)efnre  lie  became 
abashed  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Hardcastle.  The  times  are  such 
that  one  scarcely  dares  to  allude  to  that  kind  of  comjiany  which 
thousands  of  oiur  young  men  in  Vanity  Fair  are  frei)uenting  ereiy 
day,  which  nightly  fills  casinos  and  dancing-rooms,  which  is  known 
to  exist  as  well  as  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Congregation  at 
St.  James's — but  whielt  the  most  squeamish  if  not  the  most  moral 
of  societies  is  determined  to  ignore.  In  a  word,  although  Colonel 
Crawley  was  now  fivc-and-forty  years  of  age,  it  liiwi  not  Iteen  his 
lot  in  life  to  meet  with  a  half-dozen  good  women,  besides  his  jiaragon 
of  a  wife.  All  except  her  and  his  kind  sister  Lady  Jane,  whose 
gentle  natiui^  had  tamed  ami  won  him,  scared  the  worthy  Colonel ; 
and  on  occasion  of  his  first  dinner  at  Gaunt  House  he  was  not  heard 
to  make  a  single  remark  except  to  state  that  the  weather  was  very 
hot.  Indeed  Becky  would  have  left  him  at  home,  bat  that  virtue 
ordained  that  her  husband  should  be  by  her  side  to  protect  the 
timid  and  fluttering  little  creatiu'e  on  her  first  appearance  in  polite 
society. 

On  her  first  api>earance  Lonl  Steyne  stepped  forwanl,  taking 
her  hand,  and  greeting  her  with  great  courtesy,  and  presenting  her 
to  Lady  Steyne,  and  their  la<lyships,  her  daughters.  Their  lady- 
ships made  three  stately  ciulsies,  and  the  elder  lady  to  be  sure  gave 
her  hand  to  the  new  comer,  but  it  was  as  cold  and  lifeless  as  marble. 

Becky  tiwk  it,  however,  with  grateful  humility ;  and  performing 
a  reverence  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  best  dancing- 
master,  put  herself  at  Lady  Steyne's  feet,  as  it  were,  by  saying  that 
his  Lordship  had  been  her  father's  earliest  friend  and  ]mtron,  and 
that  she,  Becky,  had  learned  to  Imnoiir  and  respect  tlic  Steyne 
family  from  the  (lays  of  her  childhood.  The  fact  is,  that  Lord 
Steyne  had  once  purchased  a  couple  of  pictures  of  the  late  Sharp, 
and  the  affectionate  orphan  could  never  forget  her  gratitude  for  that 
favour. 

The  Lady  Bareocres  then  came  under  Becky's  cognisance — to 
whom  the  Colonel's  lady  maile  also  a  most  respectful  obeisance :  it 
was  returned  with  severe  dignity  by  the  exalted  person  in  queation. 
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"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  your  Ladyshtp's  acquaintance  at 
Brussels,  ten  years  ago,"  Becky  said,  in  the  most  winning  manner. 
"  I  had  tlic  good  fortune  to  meet  Lady  Bareacrcs,  at  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond's  Ball,  the  uight  tiefore  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  And  I 
recollect  your  Ladyship,  and  my  Latly  Blanche,  your  daugliter, 
sitting  in  the  carriage  in  the  porte-cochere  at  the  tun,  waiting  for 
horses.     I  hope  your  Ladyship's  diamonds  are  safe." 

Everybody's  eyes  looked  into  their  neighbour's.  The  famous 
diamonds  had  undergone  a  iamous  seizure,  it  appears,  about  which 
Becky,  of  course,  knew  nothing.  Rawdon  Crawley  retreated  with 
Lord  Southdown  into  a  window,  where  the  latter  was  heard  to 
laugh  immoderately,  as  Rawdon  totd  him  the  story  of  Lady  Bare- 
acres  wanting  horses,  and  "knuckling  down,  by  Jove,"  to  Mre, 
Crawley,  "  I  think  I  needn't  be  afraid  of  that  woman,"  Becky 
thought.  Indeed,  Lady  Bareacres  exchanged  terrified  and  angry 
looks  with  her  daughter,  and  retre&ted  to  a  table,  where  she  bc^an 
to  look  at  pictures  with  great  energy. 

When  the  Potentate  from  tlie  Danube  made  his  appearance,  the 
converaation  was  carried  on  in  the  French  language,  and  the  Lady 
Bareacres  and  the  younger  hulics  found,  to  their  further  mortifica- 
tion, that  Mrs.  Crawley  was  miich  better  acquainted  with  that 
tongue,  and  spoke  it  with  a  much  better  accent  tlian  they.  Becky 
had  met  other  Hungarian  magnates  with  the  army  in  France  in 
1816-17.  She  asked  after  her  friends  with  great  interest.  The 
foreign  personages  thought  that  she  was  a  lady  of  great  distinction  ; 
and  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  asked  severally  of  Lord  Steyne  and 
the  Marcliioness,  whom  tliey  conducted  to  dinner,  who  was  that 
petite  dame  who  sjKike  so  well  ? 

Finally,  the  procession  being  formetl  in  the  order  described  by 
the  American  diplomatist,  tliey  marehed  into  the  ajiartment  where 
the  banquet  was  sen'e'l :  and  which,  as  I  have  prnn[ise(i  the  reader 
he  shall  enjoy  it,  he  shall  have  the  liberty  of  oijcring  himself  so  as 
to  suit  his  fancy. 

But  it  wa«  when  the  ladies  were  alone  that  Becky  knew  the  tug 
of  war  would  come.  And  then  indeed  the  little  woman  found  her- 
self in  such  a  situation,  ns  maile  her  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
Lord  Steync's  caution  to  her  to  beware  of  the  society  of  Iwlies  above 
her  own  sphere.  As  they  say  the  persons  who  hate  Irishmen  most 
are  Irishmen  :  so,  assuredly,  the  greatest  tyrants  over  women  are 
womeD.  When  poor  little  Becky,  alone  with  the  ladies,  went  up 
to  the  fireplace  whither  the  great  ladies  had  repaired,  the  great 
ladies  marche<l  away  and  took  possession  of  a  table  of  drawings. 
When  Becky  followed  them  to  the  table  of  drawings,  they  dropped 
off  one  by  one  to  the  fire  a^ain.     She  tried  to  speak  to  one  of  the 
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children  (of  whom  she  was  commonly  fond  in  public  placee),  but 
Master  Geoi^  Gaunt  was  called  away  b;  his  mamma;  and  tbe 
stranger  was  treated  with  such  cruelty  finally,  that  even  I^y 
St«yne  herself  pitied  her,  and  went  up  to  speak  to  the  Mendless 
little  woman. 

"  Lord  Steyne,"  s^d  her  Ladyship,  aa  her  wan  eheeks  glowed 
with  a  blush,  "  says  you  sing  and  play  very  beautifully,  Mrs.  Cmwky 
— I  wish  you  would  do  me  the  kimlncss  to  sing  to  me." 

"  I  will  do  anything  that  may  give  pleasure  to  my  Lord  Steyne 
or  to  you,"  said  Hebecca,  sincerely  grateful,  and  seating  herself  at 
the  piano,  began  to  sing. 

She  sang  religious  songs  of  Mozart,  which  had  been  early 
&7ouriteB  of  Iiady  Steyne,  and  with  snch  sweetness  and  tenderness 
that  the  lady,  lingering  round  the  piano,  sate  down  by  its  side,  and 
liBtenc<l  until  the  tears  rolled  down  her  eyes.  It  is  true  that  the 
opposition  liulies  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  kept  up  a  lend  and 
ceaseless  buzzing  and  talking :  but  the  Lady  Steyne  did  not  bear 
those  niiiioLire.  She  was  a  child  again^and  had  wandered  back 
through  A  forty  years'  wilderness  to  her  Convent  Garden.  The 
chapel  organ  had  pealed  the  same  tones,  the  organist,  the  sister  whom 
she  loved  best  of  tlic  commimtty,  had  taught  them  to  her  in  tboee 
early  happy  days.  She  was  a  girl  once  more,  and  the  brief  period 
of  her  happiness  bloomed  out  again  for  an  hour — she  started  when 
the  jarring  doors  were  flung  open,  and  with  a  loud  laugh  from  Lord 
Steyne,  the  men  of  the  party  entereil  full  of  gaiety. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  Imppened  in  his  absence :  and  was 
grateful  to  his  wife  for  once.  He  went  and  spoke  to  her,  and  called 
her  by  her  Christian  name,  so  as  again  to  bring  blushes  to  her  pale 
face — "  My  wife  says  you  have  been  singing  tike  an  angel,"  he  said 
to  Becky.  Now  there  are  angels  of  two  kiuds,  and  both  sorts,  it  is 
said,  are  charming  in  their  way. 

Whatever  the  previous  portion  of  the  evening  had  been,  the  rest 
of  that  night  was  a  great  triumph  for  Becky.  She  sang  her  very 
best,  and  it  was  so  good  that  every  one  of  the  men  came  and  crowded 
round  the  piano.  The  women,  her  enemies,  were  left  quit«  alon& 
And  Mr.  Paul  Jefferson  Junes  thought  he  had  made  a  conquest  of 
Lady  Gaunt  by  going  up  to  her  Ladyship,  and  praising  her  deli^t- 
fiil  friend's  first-ratfi  singing. 


CHAPTER  L 

CONTAINS  A    VULGAR   INCIDENT 

THE  Muse,  whoever  she  be,  who  presides  over  tliis  Comic 
History,  must  now  descend  from  the  genteel  heights  in  which 
she  has  been  soaring,  and  have  the  goodness  to  drop  down 
upon  the  lowly  roof  of  John  Sedley  at  Brompton,  and  describe  what 
events  are  taking  place  tliere.  Here,  too,  in  this  humble  tenement, 
live  care,  and  distrust,  and  dismay.  Mrs.  Clapp  in  the  kitchen  is 
grumbling  in  secret  to  lier  husband  about  the  rent,  and  urging  the 
good  fellow  to  rebel  against  his  old  friend  and  patron  and  his  present 
lodger.  Mrs.  Sedley  has  ceased  to  visit  her  landlady  in  the  lower 
r^ons  now,  and  indeed  is  in  a  position  to  patronise  Mrs,  Clapp  no 
longer.  How  can  one  be  condescending  to  a  lady  to  whom  one  owes 
a  matter  of  forty  pounds,  and  who  is  perpetually  throwing  out  hints 
for  the  money  1  The  Irish  maidservant  has  not  altered  in  the  least 
in  her  kind  and  respectful  behaviour ;  but  Mrs.  Sedley  fancies  that 
she  is  growing  insolent  and  ungrateful,  and,  as  the  guilty  thief  who 
fears  each  bush  an  officer,  sees  threatening  innuendoes  and  hints  of 
captiu^  in  all  the  girl's  speeches  and  answers.  Miss  Clapp,  grown 
quite  a  young  woman  now.  Is  declared  by  the  soured  old  lady  to  be 
an  unbftirable  and  impudent  little  minx.  Why  Amelia  can  be  so 
fond  of  her,  or  have  her  in  her  room  so  much,  or  walk  out  with  her 
80  constantly,  Mrs.  Sedley  cannot  conceive.  The  bitterness  of 
poverty  has  poisoned  the  life  of  the  onr^  cheerful  and  kindly  woman. 
She  is  thankless  for  Amelia's  constant  and  gentle  bearing  towards 
her ;  carps  at  her  for  her  efforts  at  kindness  or  service  :  rails  at  her 
for  her  silly  pride  in  her  child,  and  her  neglect  of  her  parents. 
Greorgy's  house  is  not  a  very  lively  one  since  uncle  Jos's  annuity  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  little  family  are  almost  upon  fiimine  diet. 

Amelia  thinks,  and  thinks,  and  racks  her  brain,  to  find  some 
means  of  increasing  the  small  pittance  upon  which  the  household  is 
starving.  Can  she  give  lessons  in  anything  1  paint  card-racks  ?  do 
fine  work  ?  She  finds  that  women  are  working  hard,  and  better 
than  she  can,  for  twopence  a  day.  She  buys  a  couple  of  begilt 
Bristol  boards  at  the  Fancy  Stationers,  and  paints  her  very  best 
upon  them — a  shepherd  with  a  red  waistcoat  on  one,  and  a  pink 
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&ce  Bmiling  in  the  midst  of  a  peiK^il  Lmdscape— a  ehepherdeaf 
the  other,  croaaing  a  little  bridge,  with  a  little  dog,  nicely  shaded, 
Tlie  man  of  tlie  Fancy  Rpijository  and  Erompton  Emporium  of  Fine 
Arts  (of  whom  alie  bought  the  screens,  vainly  hoping  that  he  would 
re-purchafio  them  when  omiunentwl  by  her  hanit),  «in  hiu'dly  hide 
the  sneer  with  which  lie  examines  these  feeble  works  of  art,  ~ 
looks  askance  at  tlic  lady  who  -waita  in  the  shop,  and  ties  up  the 
cards  again  in  tiieir  envelope  of  whit«y-brown  paper,  and  hands 
them  to  the  poor  widow  and  Miss  Clapp,  who  had  never  seen  such 
beautiful  things  in  her  life,  and  had  heen  quite  conMent  that  the 
man  must  give  at  least  two  guineas  for  the  screens.  They  try  at 
other  sliops  in  the  hiterior  of  Lomlon,  with  fitint  sickening  hopes. 
"  Don't  want  'em,"  says  one.  "  Be  off,"  says  another  fiercely. 
Three-and-sixpence  haa  been  sx)ent  in  vain — the  Bcreens  retire  to 
Miss  Clapp's  bedroom,  who  persists  in  thinking  them  lovely. 

She  writes  out  a  tittle  card  in  her  neatest  hand,  and  after  long 
thought  and  laboiu-  of  composition  ;  in  which  the  public  is  informed 
that  "  A  Lady  who  has  some  time  at  her  disposal,  wishes  to  under- 
take the  education  of  some  little  girls,  wliom  she  would  instruct  in 
English,  in  French,  in  Gcograpliy,  in  History,  and  in  Music — aihlress 
A.  0.,  at  Mr.  Brown's  ; "  and  she  confides  the  card  to  the  gentleman  I 
of  the  Fine  Art  Repository,  who  consents  tfl  allow  it  to  lie  upon  the  I 
counter,  where  it  grows  dingy  and  flyblown.  Amelia  passes  the  door 
wistfiilly  many  a  time,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Brown  will  have  some  news 
to  give  her ;  but  he  never  beckons  lier  in.  When  she  goes  to  make 
little  purchases,  there  b  no  news  for  her.  Poor  simple  liwly,  temler 
and  weak — how  are  you  to  battle  with  tlie  struajling  violent  world  ? 

She  grows  daily  more  careworn  and  sad :  fixing  upon  her  child 
alarmed  eyes,  wliereof  tlie  little  boy  cannot  interpret  the  expression. 
She  starts  up  of  a  night  and  peeps  into  his  room  stealthily,  to  sec 
tliat  he  is  sleeping  and  not  stolen  away.  She  sleeps  hut  little  now. 
A  constaiit  thought  and  t«rror  is  haunting  her.  How  she  wsepa 
and  prays  in  the  long  silent  nights — how  she  tries  to  hide  from 
herself  the  thought  which  will  return  to  her,  that  she  ought  to 
part  with  the  boy,  that  she  is  the  only  barrier  between  him  and 
prosperity !  She  can't,  she  can't.  Not  now,  at  least.  Some  other 
day.     Oh  !  it  is  too  hard  to  think  of  and  to  bear. 

A  thought  comes  over  her  which  makes  her  blush  and  tiirii  from 
herself, — her  parents  might  keep  the  annuity— the  cuiate  would 
marry  her  and  give  a  home  to  her  aud  the  boy.  But  Geoi^'a 
picture  and  dearest  memory  are  tlicrc  to  rebuke  her.  Shame  and 
love  say  no  to  the  sacrifice,  She  shrinks  from  it  as  fivim  sonietlting 
unholy ;  and  such  thoughts  never  found  a  resting-place  in  that  pure 
and  gentle  bosom. 
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The  combat,  which  we  describe  in  a  sentence  or  two,  lasted  for 
lany  weeks  in  poor  Amelia's  heart :  during  which  she  had  no  con- 
dante ;  indeed,  she  could  never  have  one :  as  she  would  not  allow 

0  herself  the  possibihty  of  yielding :  though  she  was  giving  way 
ally  before  the  enemy  with  whom  she  had  to  battle.  One  truth 
iter  another  was  marshalling  itseli'  silently  against  her,  and  keeping 
ts  ground  Poverty  and  misery  for  all,  want  and  degnulation  for 
er  parents,  injustice  to  the  boy — one  by  one  the  outworks  of  the 
ittle  citadel  were  taken,  in  which  the  poor  soul  passionately  guarded 
er  only  love  and  treasure. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  she  had  written  oflf  a  letter  of 
ender  supplication  to  her  brother  at  Calcutta,  imploring  him  not  to 
withdraw  the  support  which  he  had  granted  to  their  parents,  and 
tainting  in  terms  of  artless  pathos  their  lonely  and  hapless  condi- 
ion.  She  did  not  know  the  tnith  of  the  matter.  The  payment 
f  Jo8*s  annuity  was  still  regular :  but  it  was  a  money-lender  in  the 
Jity  who  was  receiving  it :  old  Sedley  had  sold  it  for  a  sum  of 
aoney  wherewith  to  prosecute  his  l)ootless  schemes.  Emmy  was 
alculating  eagerly  the  time  that  would  elapse  before  the  letter 
rould  arrive  and  be  an8were<l.     She  had  written  down  the  date 

1  her  pocket-book  of  the  day  when  she  despatched  it.  To  her 
on's  guardian,  the  good  Major  at  Madras,  she  had  not  cominuni- 
ate<l  any  of  her  griefs  and  perplexities.  She  had  not  written 
0  him  since  she  wrote  to  congratidate  him  on  his  approaching 
larriage.  She  thought  with  sickening  despondency,  that  that 
riend, — the  only  one,  the  one  who  had  felt  such  a  regard  for  her, 
—was  fallen  away. 

One  day,  when  things  had  come  to  a  very  bad  pass — when  the 
reditors  were  pressing,  the  mother  in  hysteric  grief,  the  father  in 
aore  than  usual  gloom,  the  inmates  of  the  family  avoiding  each 
ther,  each  secretly  oppressed  with  his  private  unhappiness  and 
lotion  of  wrong — the  father  and  daughter  happened  to  be  left  alone 
ogether ;  and  Amelia  thought  to  comfort  her  father,  by  telling  him 
rhat  she  had  done.  She  had  written  to  Joseph — an  answer  must 
ome  in  three  or  foiu*  months.  He  was  always  generous,  though 
areless.  He  could  not  refuse,  when  he  knew  how  straitened  were 
he  circumstances  of  his  parents. 

Then  the  poor  old  gentleman  revealed  the  whole  tnith  to  her — 
hat  his  son  was  still  paying  the  annuity,  which  his  own  imprudence 
lad  flung  away.  He  had  not  dared  to  tell  it  sooner.  He  thought 
Lmelia's  ghastly  and  terrifieil  look,  when,  with  a  trembling,  miserable 
oice  he  made  the  confession,  conveyed  reproaches  to  him  for  his 
oncealment.  "  Ah  ! "  said  he,  with  quivering  lips  and  turning  away, 
'  you  despise  your  old  father  now  ! " 

1  2  H 
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"  O  papa !  it  is  not  that,"  Amelia  cried  out,  falling  on  his  neck, 
and  kissing  him  many  times.  "You  are  always  good  and  kind. 
You  did  it  for  the  best.  It  ia  not  for  the  money — it  is — 0  my 
God  !  my  God  !  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  give  me  strength  to  bear 
this  trial ; "  and  she  kissed  liim  again  wOdly,  and  went  away. 

Still  the  father  did  not  know  wliat  that  esplauation  meant,  and 
tlie  biu^t  of  anguish  with  wliioli  the  poor  girl  left  him.  It  was 
that  she  was  conquered.  The  sentence  was  passed.  The  child 
must  go  from  ber— to  others — to  forget  her.  Her  heart  mid  her 
treasure — her  joy,  hope,  love,  worship — her  God,  almost !  She 
must  give  him  up  ;  and  then — and  then  she  would  go  to  George : 
and  they  would  wat«h  over  the  child,  and  wiut  for  him  until  he 
vaifie  to  them  in  Heaven. 

S!ie  put  on  her  bonnet,  scarcely  knowing  what  slie  did,  and  went 
out  to  walk  in  tlie  laneis  by  wliich  George  used  to  come  back  from 
school,  and  where  she  was  in  t)ie  habit  of  going  on  his  return  to 
meet  the  boy.  It  was  May,  a  half-holiday.  The  leaves  were  all 
coming  out,  the  weather  was  brilliant ;  the  boy  came  running  to 
her  fliishe<l  with  health,  singing,  liia  bundle  of  school-books  hanging 
by  a  thong.  There  he  was.  Both  her  arms  were  round  him.  No, 
it  was  impossible.  They  could  not  be  going  to  part,  "  What  u 
the  matter,  mother  I "  said  he  ;  "  you  look  very  pale." 

"Notliing,  my  child,"  she  said,  and  stooped  down  and  kissed 

That  night  Ameha  made  the  boy  read  the  story  of  Samuel  to 
her,  and  how  Hannah,  his  mother,  having  weaned  him,  brought 
him  to  Eli  the  High  Priest  to  minister  before  the  Lord.  And  he 
read  the  song  d"  gratitude  whieli  Hanuali  sang :  and  which  says, 
who  it  is  who  makcth  poor  and  niaketh  rich,  and  bringeth  low  and 
ezalteth — how  the  poor  slial!  be  raised  up  out  of  the  dust,  and 
how,  in  his  own  might,  no  man  shall  be  strong.  Then  he  read  how 
Samuel's  mother  mode  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him  from 
year  to  year  when  she  came  up  to  otfer  the  yearly  sacriike.  And 
then,  in  her  sweet  simple  way,  George's  mother  made  commentaries 
to  the  boy  upon  this  afiecting  story.  How  Hannah,  though  she 
loved  her  son  so  much,  yet  gave  him  up  because  of  her  vow.  And 
how  she  must  always  have  thought  of  him  as  she  sat  at  home,  &r 
away,  making  the  little  coat;  and  Samuel,  she  was  sure,  never 
fi>rgot  his  mother;  and  how  happy  she  must  have  been  as  the  time 
came  (and  the  years  pass  away  very  quick)  when  she  should  see  her 
boy,  and  how  good  and  wise  he  had  groun.  Tliis  little  sermon  she 
ftpuke  with  a  gentle  solemn  voice,  and  dry  eyes,  mitil  slie  came  to 
the  account  of  their  meeting— then  the  discourse  broke  off  suddenly, 
the  tender  heart  overflowed,  and  taking  the  boy  to  her  breast,  lAx 
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rocked  him  in  her  anne,  aod  wept  silently  over  him  in  a  sainted 
agony  of  teara. 

Her  mind  being  made  up,  the  widow  began  to  *  take  Euch 
measures  aa  seemcil  right  to  her  for  advancing  the  end  which  she 
proposed.  One  day,  Miss  Osborne,  in  Ruesell  Square  (Amelia  had 
not  written  the  name  or  number  of  the  house  for  ten  years — her 
youth,  her  early  story  came  back  to  her  as  she  wrote  the  super- 
ecription) — one  day  Miss  Osborne  got  a  letter  from  Amelia  which 
maile  her  blush  very  much  and  look  towards  lier  &ther,  sitting 
glooming  in  his  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

In  simple  terms,  Amelia  told  her  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
her  to  change  her  mind  respecting  her  boy.  Her  bther  had  met 
with  fresh  misfortimea  which  liad  entirely  ruined  him.  Her  own 
pittance  was  so  small  that  it  woul^  barely  enable  her  to  support 
her  parents,  and  would  not  suffice  to  give  George  the  advantages 
which  were  his  due.  Great  as  her  Buffering  would  be  at  parting 
with  him  ehe  would,  by  God's  help,  endure  them  for  the  boy's  sake. 
She  knew  that  those  to  whom  he  was  going  woidd  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  him  happy.  She  described  his  disposition,  such  as 
she  fancied  it :  quick  and  impatient  of  control  or  harshness ;  easily 
to  be  moved  by  love  and  kiD<lne£s.  In  a  postscript,  she  stipulated 
that  she  sliouhl  have  a  written  agreement,  that  she  should  see  the 
child  aa  often  as  she  wishe<i,^Bhe  could  not  part  with  him  under 
any  other  t«rmB. 

"  What  ?  Mrs.  Pride  has  come  down,  has  she  I "  old  Osborne  said, 
when  with  a  tremulous  eager  voice  Miss  Osbonie  read  him  the  letter 
— "  Reg'lar  starved  out,  hey  T  ha,  ha  !  I  knew  she  would."  He  tried 
to  keep  his  dignity  and  to  read  his  paper  as  usual — but  he  could  not 
follow  it.     He  chuckled  and  swore  to  himself  behind  the  sheet. 

At  hist  he  flung  it  down :  and  scowling  at  his  daughter,  as  his 
wont  was,  went  out  of  the  room  into  his  study  adjoining,  from  whence 
-he  presently  returned  with  a  key.     He  flung  it  to  Mies  Oabome. 

"  Get  the  room  over  mine— his  room  that  was—  ready,"  he  said. 

"  Yea,  sir,"  his  daughter  replieil  in  a  tremble.  It  was  George's 
room.  It  had  not  been  opened  for  more  than  ten  years.  Some  of 
his  clothes,  papers,  handkerchiefs,  whips  and  caps,  fishing-rods  and 
sporting  gear,  were  still  there.  An  army  list  of  1814,  with  hie 
name  written  on  the  cover ;  a  little  dictionary  he  was  wont  to  use 
in  writing ;  and  the  Bible  liis  mother  hod  given  him,  were  on  the 
mantelpiece ;  with  a  pair  of  spurs,  and  a  dried  inkstand  covered  with 
the  dust  of  ten  years.  Ah  !  since  that  ink  was  wet,  what  days  and 
people  had  passed  away  !  The  writing-book  still  on  the  table,  was 
blotted  with  his  band. 
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Misa  Oaborne  was  much  affected  when  she  first  entered  thk 
room  with  the  aervanta  under  her.  She  sank  quite  pale  on  the 
little  beil.  "  This  is  blessed  news,  nitun — indeed,  nwm,"  the  bonae- 
keepcr  said;  "and  the  good  old  times  is  returning,  mam.  The 
dear  little  feller,  to  be  sure,  mam  ;  how  happy  he  will  be  !  But 
some  folks  in  May  Fair,  mam,  will  owe  him  a  grudge,  mam  ;  "  and 
she  clicked  back  the  bolt  which  held  the  window-eash,  and  let  the 
air  into  the  chamber. 

"  You  hiul  betf«r  send  that  woman  some  money,"  Mr.  Oebome 
said,  before  he  went  out  "  She  shan't  wimt  for  uotliing.  Send  her 
a  hundred  pound." 

"  And  I'll  go  and  see  her  to-morrow  t  "  Miss  Oshome  asked. 

"  That's  your  look-out.      She  don't  come  in  hero,  niinil.     No, 

by ,  not  for  all  the  money  in  London.     But  she  mustn't  want  now. 

So  look  out,  and  get  tilings  right."  With  which  brief  speeches  Mr. 
Osborne  took  leave  of  his  daughter,  and  went  on  his  accustomed  way 
into  the  City. 

"  Here,  papa,  is  some  money,"  Amelia  said  that  night,  kissing 
the  old  Tnan,  her  father,  ami  putting  a  bill  for  a  hundre<l  poimds 
into  his  hands.  "  And— an<l,  mamma,  don't  be  harsh  with  Gcorgy 
He — he  is  not  going  to  stop  with  us  long.'*  She  could  say  nothing 
more,  and  walked  away  silently  to  her  room.  Let  us  elosc  it  upon 
her  prayers  and  her  sorrow,  I  think  we  had  best  speak  Uttle  about 
so  much  love  and  grief. 

Miss  Oslwme  came  the  ne.\t  day,  acconling  to  the  promise  con 
tained  in  her  note,  and  saw  Amelia.  The  meeting  between  them 
was  fi'iendly.  A  look  and  a  few  words  from  Miss  Osborne  showed 
the  poor  widow  that,  with  regard  to  this  woman  at  least,  there  need 
be  no  fear  lest  she  sliould  ttike  the  first  place  in  her  son's  affection. 
She  was  cold,  sensible,  not  imkind.  Tiie  mother  had  not  Iteen  so 
well  please<l,  perhai)s,  had  the  rival  been  better  looking,  younger, 
more  affectionate,  warmcr-heartcil.  Miss  Osborne,  on  the  other  hand, 
thought  of  old  times  and  niemories,  and  could  not  but  be  touched- 
with  the  poor  mother's  (litifid  situation.  She  was  conquered,  and  lay- 
ing down  her  anna,  as  it  were,  slie  humbly  subnutted.  That  day  they 
arranged  together  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation. 

Oeoi^  was  kept  from  school  tlie  next  day,  and  saw  his  aunt. 
Amelia  left  them  alone  together,  and  went  to  her  room.  She  was 
trying  the  separation : — aa  that  i>oor  gentle  Lady  Jane  Grey  felt 
tlie  edge  of  the  axe  tliat  was  to  come  down  and  sever  lier  slender 
life.  Days  were  passed  in  |)arleys,  visits,  prejianitions.  The  widow 
broke  the  matter  to  Georgy  with  great  caution  ;  she  looked  to  see 
him  very  much  affected  by  the  intelligence.  He  was  rather  elated 
than  oUierwise,  and   the   poor  woman   turned  sadly  away.      He 
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bragged  about  the  news  that  day  to  the  boys  at  school ;  told  them 
how  he  was  going  to  live  with  his  grandpapa  his  father's  feither,  not 
the  one  who  comes  here  sometimes ;  and  that  he  would  be  very 
rich,  and  have  a  carriage,  and  a  pony,  and  go  to  a  much  finer  school, 
and  when  he  was  rich  he  would  buy  Leader's  pencil-case,  and  pay 
the  tart-woman.  The  boy  waa  the  image  of  his  father,  as  his  fond 
mother  thought. 

Indeed  I  have  no  heari;,  on  account  of  our  dear  Amelia's  sake, 
to  go  through  the  story  of  Greorge's  last  days  at  home. 

At  last  the  day  came,  the  carriage  drove  up,  the  little  humble 
packets  containing  tokens  of  love  and  remembrance  were  really  and 
disposed  in  the  hall  long  since — Greorge  was  in  his  new  suit,,  for 
which  the  tailor  had  come  previously  to  measure  him.  He  had 
sprung  up  with  the  sun  and  put  on  the  new  clothes ;  his  mother 
hearing  him  from  tlie  room  close  by,  in  which  she  had  been  lying, 
in  speechless  grief  and  watching.  Days  before  she  had  been  making 
preparations  for  the  end  ;  purchasing  little  stores  for  the  boy's  use ; 
marking  his  books  and  linen  ;  talking  with  him  and  preparing  him 
for  the  change — fondly  fancying  that  he  needed  preparation. 

So  that  he  had  change,  what  cared  lie  ?  He  was  longing  for  it. 
By  a  thousand  eager  declarations  as  to  what  he  would  do,  when  he 
went  to  live  with  his  grandfather,  he  hail  shown  the  poor  widow 
how  little  the  idea  of  parting  had  cast  him  down.  "He  would 
come  and  see  his  mamma  often  on  the  pony,"  he  said  :  "he  would 
come  and  fetch  her  in  the  carriage ;  they  would  drive  in  the  Park, 
and  she  shoidd  have  everything  she  wanted."  The  poor  mother 
was  fain  to  content  herself  with  these  selfish  demonstrations  of 
attachment,  and  tried  to  convince  herself  how  sincerely  her  son 
loved  her.  He  must  love  her.  All  children  were  so :  a  little 
anxious  for  novelty,  and — no,  not  selfish,  but  self-willed.  Her 
child  must  have  his  enjoyments  and  ambition  in  the  world.  She 
herself,  by  her  own  selfishness  and  imprudent  love  for  him,  had 
denied  him  his  just  rights  and  pleasiues  hitherto. 

I  know  few  thhigs  more  affecting  than  that  timorous  debase- 
ment and  self-humiliation  of  a  woman. .  How  she  owns  that  it  is 
she  and  not  the  man  who  is  guilty :  how  she  takes  all  the  faults  on 
her  side :  how  she  courts  in  a  manner  pimishment  for  the  wrongs 
which  she  has  not  committed,  and  persists  in  shielding  the  real 
culprit !  It  is  those  who  injiu*e  women  who  get  the  most  kindness 
from  them — they  are  bom  timid  and  tyrants,  and  maltreat  those 
who  are  humblest  before  them. 

So  poor  Amelia  hafl  been  getting  ready  in  silent  misery  for  her 
son's  departure,  and  had  passed  many  and  many  a  long  solitary 
hour  in  making  preparations  for  the  end.     George  stood  by  his 
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mother,  watching  her  airangementa  without  the  least  conoern. 
Tears  hod  fallen  into  his  boxca ;  passages  had  been  scored  in  \m 
fiivourite  books ;  old  toys,  relics,  treasures  had  been  hoarded  awa; 
for  him,  and  packed  witli  strange  neatness  and  care, — and  of  all 
these  things  the  boy  took  no  note.  The  child  goes  away  emiling  as 
the  mother  breaks  her  heart.  By  heavens  it  b  pitifiil,  the  bootless 
bve  of  women  for  children  in  Vanity  Fair.      . 

A  few  days  are  past :  and  the  great  event  of  Amelia's  life  is 
consummated.  No  angel  has  intervened.  The  child  is  sacrificed 
and  offered  up  b>  Cite  ;  and  the  widow  is  quit«  alone. 

The  boy  comes  to  see  her  often,  to  be  sure.  He  rides  on  a  pony 
with  a  coachman  behind  him,  to  the  delight  of  his  old  grandfather, 
Sedley,  who  widks  proudly  down  the  lane  by  his  side.  She  sees 
him,  but  he  is  not  her  boy  any  more.  Why,  he  rides  to  see  the 
boys  at  the  little  school,  too,  and  to  show  off  before  them  his  new 
wealth  and  splendoiu'.  In  two  days  he  has  adopted  a  slightly  im- 
perious air  and  patronising  manner.  He  was  bom  to  command, 
his  mother  thinks,  as  his  father  was  before  him. 

It  is  fine  weather  now.  Of  evenings  on  the  days  when  he  does 
not  come,  she  takes  a  long  walk  into  London — yes,  as  far  as  Russell 
Square,  and  rests  on  the  stone  by  the  railing  of  the  garden  opposite 
Mr.  Osborne's  house.  It  is  so  pleasant  and  cool.  She  can  look  up 
and  see  the  diawing-room  windows  illuminated,  and,  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  the  chamber  in  tlie  upper  stfirey  where  Georgy  sleepe.  She 
knows— Ho  has  t«]d  her.  She  prays  there  as  the  light  goes  out, 
prays  with  an  humble  humble  heart,  and  walks  home  shrinking 
and  silent.  She  is  very  tired  when  she  comes  home.  Perhaps  she 
will  sleep  the  better  for  that  long  weary  walk  ;  and  she  may  dream 
about  Georgy. 

One  Sunday  she  liappened  to  be  walking  in  Russell  Square,  at 
some  distance  from  Mr.  Osbonie's  house  (she  could  see  it  from  a 
distance  though)  when  all  the  bells  of  Sabbath  were  ringing,  and 
George  and  his  aunt  came  out  to  go  to  church  ;  a  little  sweep  asked 
for  charity,  and  the  footman,  who  carri«i  the  books,  tried  to  drive 
him  away  ;  but  Georgy  stopped  and  gave  him  money.  May  God's 
blessing  be  on  the  boy  !  Emmy  rau  round  the  square,  and  coming 
up  to  the  sweep,  gave  him  her  mite  too.  All  the  bells  of  Sabbath 
were  ringing,  and  she  followed  them  until  she  came  to  the  Foundling 
CUiu^^h,  into  whicl)  she  went.  There  sho  sat  in  a  phice  whence  she 
could  see  the  hoaii  of  the  boy  under  his  fether's  tombstone.  Many 
hundred  fresh  children's  voices  rose  np  there  and  sang  hymns  to  the 
Father  Beneficent ;  and  little  George's  soul  thrille<I  with  delight  at 
the  hurst  of  glorious  psalmody.  His  mother  could  not  see  him  foi 
a  while,  tlirough  the  mist  that  dimmed  her  eyea. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

IN  WHICH  A  CHARADE  IS  ACTED  WHICH  MAY  OR  MAY  NOT 

PUZZLE  THE  READER 

AFTER  Becky's  appearance  at  my  Lord  Stejue's  private  and 
select  parties,  the  claims  of  that  estimable  woman  as  regards 
^  fashion  were  settled ;  and  some  of  the  very  greatest  and  tallest 
doors  in  the  metropolis  were  speedily  opened  to  her — doors  so  great 
and  tali  that  the  beloved  reader  and  writer  hereof  may  hope  in  vain 
to  enter  at  them.  Dear  brethren,  let  us  tremble  before  those  august 
portals,  I  fancy  them  guarded  by  grooms  of  the  chamber  with 
flaming  silver  forks  with  which  they  prong  all  those  who  have  not 
the  right  of  the  entree.  They  say  the  honest  newspaper-fellow  who 
sits  in  the  hall,  and  takes  do\^Ti  the  names  of  the  great  ones  who  are 
admitted  to  the  feasts,  dies  after  a  little  time.  He  can't  sur\4ve  the 
glare  of  fashion  long.  It  scorches  him  up,  as  the  presence  of  Jupiter 
in  full  dress  wasteil  that  poor  impnulent  Semele — a  giddy  moth  of 
a  creature  who  ruineil  herself  by  venturing  out  of  her  natural  atmo- 
sphere. Her  myth  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  amongst  the  Tybur- 
nians,  the  Belgravians, — her  story,  and  perhajw  Becky's  too.  Ah, 
ladies  I — ask  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thurifer  if  Belgravia  is  not  a  sound- 
ing brass,  and  Tybumia  a  tinkling  cymbal.  These  are  vanities. 
Even  these  will  pass  away.  And  some  day  or  other  (but  it  will 
be  after  our  time,  thank  goodness),  Hyde  Park  Ganlens  will  be  no 
better  known  than  the  cclebrateil  horticidtural  outskirts  of  Babylon ; 
and  Belgitive  Siiuare  will  be  as  desolate  as  Baker  Street,  or  Tadmor 
in  the  T^ilderaesa. 

Ladies,  are  you  aware  that  the  great  Pitt  live<l  in  Baker  Street? 
What  would  not  your  grandmothers  have  given  to  be  asked  to  Lady 
Hester's  parties  in  that  now  decaye<l  mansion  1  I  have  dined  in  it 
— rnoi  qui  vous  parle,  I  peopled  the  chamber  with  ghosts  of  the 
mighty  dea<l.  As  we  sat^  soT)erly  drinking  claret  there  with  men 
of  to-<lay,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  came  in  and  took  their  places 
round  the  darksome  board.  The  i)ilot  who  weathered  the  storm 
tossed  oflF  great  bumpers  of  spiritual  ix)rt :  the  shade  of  Dimdaa 
did  not  leave  the  ghost  of  a  heeltap.— ^Addington  sate  bowing  and 
smirking  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  would  not  be  behindhand  when 
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the  noieeleas  bottle  went  round ;  Scott,  from  under  bushy  eyebrowB, 
winketl  at  the  apparition  of  a  beeswing ;  Wilberforce's  eyes  went  up 
to  the  ceiling,  so  that  he  ili<l  not  seem  to  know  how  his  glass  went 
up  full  to  hia  mouth  and  cainc  down  empty ; — up  to  the  ceiUng 
which  was  above  us  only  yesterday,  and  which  the  great  of  the  put 
days  liave  all  looked  at.  They  let  the  house  as  a  fiuTiished  lodging 
now.  Yea,  Lady  Hester  once  lived  in  Baker  Street,  and  Ucs  asleep 
in  the  wilderness.  Eotlien  saw  her  there — not  in  Baker  Street : 
but  in  the  other  solitude. 

It  is  all  vanity  to  he  sure  :  but  who  will  not  own  to  likiiig  a 
little  of  itt  I  shoidd  like  to  know  what  well-constituted  mind, 
merely  because  it  is  tmnsitory,  dislikes  roast  beef?  Tliat  is  a 
vanity ;  but  may  every  man  who  reads  this,  have  a  wholesome 
portion  of  it  through  life,  I  beg :  ay,  though  my  readers  were  five 
himdre<l  thousand.  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  and  fill  to,  with  a  good 
hearty  a]>petite ;  the  fet,  the  lean,  the  gravy,  the  hoi^radish  as  you 
like  it— ^ion't  spare  it.  Another  glass  of  wine,  Jones,  my  boy — a 
little  bit  of  the  Sunday  side.  Yes,  let  us  eat  our  fill  of  the  vain 
thing,  and  be  thaukiid  therefor.  And  let  us  make  the  best  lA 
Becky's  aristocratic  pleasures  likewise— for  these  too,  like  all  other 
mortal  delights,  were  but  transitory. 

The  upshot  of  her  visit  to  Lord  Steyne  was,  that  His  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Peterwanuhn  took  occasion  to  renew  his  acquaintonee 
with  Colonel  Cnwiey,  when  they  met  on  tlio  next  day  at  the  Club, 
and  to  compliment  Mrs.  Crawley  in  the  Ring  of  Hyde  Park  with 
a  profound  salute  of  the  hat.  She  and  her  husband  were  iDTite<l 
immediately  to  one  of  the  Prince's  small  iwirtiea  at  Levant  House, 
then  occupied  hy  Hia  Hi;,dme^  during  the  temporary  absence  from 
England  of  its  noble  proprietor.  She  sang  after  dinner  to  a  veiy 
little  coiiiil^.  The  Maniuis  of  Steyne  was  present,  imtemally  super- 
inteniling  the  progress  of  his  pu]<i]. 

At  Levant  House  Becky  met  one  of  tlie  finest  gentlemen  and 
greatest  ministers  that  Europe  has  produced—  tho  Due  de  la  Jabo- 
tiire,  then  Ambassador  from  the  Most  Christian  King,  and  siibee- 
<|ucntly  Minister  to  tliat  luonarfli.  I  declare  I  swell  witli  pride  as 
these  august  names  are  trunHcri1>cil  by  my  ])en  ;  and  I  think  in  what 
brilliant  company  my  dear  Becky  is  moving.  She  became  a  con- 
stant guest  at  the  French  Endtnssy,  where  no  jiarty  was  considered 
to  be  complete  witlioiit  the  presence  of  the  charming  Madame  Rav- 
donn  Cravley, 

Messieurs  dc  TmfBgny  (of  the  P^rigord  family)  and  Champignac, 
both  attaches  of  the  Embassy,  were  straightway  smitten  by  the 
chanuB  of  the  foir  Colonel's  wife :  and  both  declared,  ttccordmg  to 
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the  wont  of  their  nation  (for  who  ever  yet  met  a  Frenchman,  come 
out  of  England,  that  has  not  left  half-a-dozen  families  miserable, 
aucl  brought  away  as  many  hearts  in  his  pocket-book  1),  both,  I 
say,  declared  that  they  were  au  miettx  with  the  chanuing  Madame 
Rarilonn. 

But  I  doubt  the  coirectuesa  of  the  assertion.  Champignae  was 
very  fond  of  ^cart^,  an<l  made  many  jmrlUi  with  the  Colonel  of 
evenings,  while  Becky  waa  singing  to  Lord  Steyne  in  the  other 
room ;  anil  as  for  Tniffigny,  it  is  a  well-known  tact  that  he  dared 
not  go  to  the  Travellers',  whore  he  owed  money  to  the  waiters,  and 
if  he  had  not  had  tlie  Embassy  as  a  tlining-place,  the  worthy  young 
gentleman  must  have  starved.  I  doubt,  I  say,  that  Becky  would 
have  selected  either  of  these  young  men  as  a  person  on  whom  she 
would  bestow  her  special  reyanl.  They  ran  of  her  messages,  pur- 
chased her  gloves  and  flowers,  went  in  debt  for  o])era-boxea  for  her, 
ami  nifule  themselves  amiable  in  a  thousand  ways.  And  they  talked 
English  with  adorable  simplitity,  and  to  the  constant  amusement  of 
Becky  and  my  Lord  Steyne,  slie  would  mimic  owe  or  other  to  his 
£iL'e,  and  compliment  him  on  his  lulvoucc  in  the  English  language 
with  a  gravity  which  never  failed  to  tickle  the  Maniuis,  her  sartlunic 
old  patron.  Tniffigny  gave  Briggs  a  shawl  by  way  of  winning  over 
Becky's  confiiliinte,  and  asked  Iier  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  which 
the  Bunple  spinster  handed  over  in  public  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addreascti ;  and  the  com]ioBition  of  which  amuscil  everybody 
who  read  it  greatly.  Liml  Steyne  rewl  it :  everylxxly  but  honest 
Rawdun;  to  whom  it  was  not  necessary  to  tell  everything  that  passed 
in  the  little  house  in  May  Fair. 

Here,  before  long.  Becky  received  not  only  "  the  l>est "  fiireigneta 
(as  tlie  phrase  is  in  our  noble  tiTxl  admirable  society  slang),  but 
some  of  the  best  English  people  too.  I  don't  mean  the  most  vir- 
tuous, or  indeeil  the  least  virtuous,  or  the  cleverest,  or  the  stupidest, 
or  the  richest,  or  the  best  bom,  but  "  the  best," — in  a  word,  people 
about  whom  there  is  no  [[ucHtion — such  as  the  great  I^dy  Fitz- 
Willis,  tliat  Patron  Saint  of  Almack's,  the  great  La<ly  Slowbore, 
tlie  great  Laily  Grizzel  Muelx'tli  (she  waa  Lady  G.  Glowry,  daughter 
of  Lord  Grey  of  Glowry),  and  the  like.  When  the  Countess  of 
Fitz-Willis  (her  Liulyship  is  of  the  Kingstreet  fiimily,  sec  Debrett 
and  Burke)  tiikes  ii]i  a  jx^rson,  he  or  she  is  safe.  There  ie  no 
question  about  them  any  more.  Not  that  my  Lady  Fitz-Willis  is 
any  lietter  than  anybmly  else,  being,  on  the  contrary,  a  faded  pcison, 
fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  neither  hanrlsome,  nor  wealthy,  nor 
entertaining  ;  but  it  is  agreeil  on  all  sides  that  slie  is  of  the  "  beat 
people."  Thoi=o  who  go  to  her  are  of  the  beat :  and  from  on  old 
grudge  probably  to  Lady  Stejue  (for  whose  coronet  her  Latlyship, 
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then  the  youthful  Qeorgin&  Frederica,  dau^ter  of  the  Prince  of 

Walea'e  fcvourite,  the  Earl  of  Portanaheny,  had  once  tried),  this  great 
and  famous  leader  of  the  fashion  chose  to  acknowledge  Mra.  Itawdon 
Crawley :  mwle  her  a  moet  marked  curtsey  at  the  assembly  over 
which  ehc  pr&tided  :  and  nut  only  encouraged  her  son.  Sir  Kitts  (his 
Lordahip  got  his  place  through  Lord  Steyne's  interest),  to  frequent 
Mrs.  Crawley's  house,  but  asked  her  to  her  own  mansion,  and  spoke 
to  her  twice  in  the  most  public  and  condescending  manner  during 
dinner.  The  important  fiict  was  known  all  over  London  tliat  night 
People  who  had  been  crying  fie  about  Mrs.  Crawley  were  silent 
Wcnham,  the  wit  and  lawyer,  Lorii  Steyne's  right-hand  man,  went 
about  everywhere  pnusing  her ;  some  who  had  hesitated,  came  for- 
ward at  once  and  welcomed  her :  little  Tom  Toady,  who  had  warned 
Southdown  about  visiting  euch  an  abandoned  woman,  now  besought 
to  be  intnxluced  to  her.  In  a  wont,  she  was  admitted  to  be  among 
the  "best"  jieoplc.  Ah,  my  beloved  readers  and  brethren,  do  not 
envy  poor  Becky  prematurely — glory  like  this  is  said  to  be  fugitive. 
It  is  currently  reported  that  even  in  the  very  inmost  circles,  they 
arc  no  happier  thsui  tlie  poor  wanilercre  outside  the  zone ;  and  Becky, 
who  penetrated  into  the  very  centre  of  fashion,  and  saw  the  great 
Geoi^  IV.  face  to  face,  has  owned  since  that  there  too  was  Vanity. 

We  miiftt  be  brief  in  descanting  upon  this  part  of  her  career. 
As  I  cannot  describe  the  mysteries  of  fiwmasonry,  although  I 
have  a  Blirewd  idea  that  it  is  a  bumbug :  so  an  uninitiated  man 
cannot  take  upon  himself  to  portray  the  great  world  accurately, 
and  had  beat  keep  his  opinions  to  himself  whatever  they  are. 

Becky  has  often  spoken  in  Bubscquent  years  of  this  season  of  her 
life,  when  she  moved  among  the  very  greatest  circles  of  the  London 
fasliion.  Her  success  excited,  elated,  and  then  bored  lier.  At  firat 
no  occupation  was  more  pleiusitnt  than  to  invent  and  procure  (the 
latter  a  work  of  no  small  trouble  anil  ingenuity,  by  the  way,  in 
a  person  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  very  niurow  means) — to  procure, 
we  say,  the  jirettiest  new  dresses  ami  ornaments ;  to  drive  to  fine 
dinner  parties,  where  she  was  welcomcil  by  great  people ;  and  from 
the  fine  dinner  parties  to  fine  assemblies,  whither  the  same  people 
came  with  whom  she  had  been  dining,  whom  she  had  mot  the  night 
before,  and  wmdd  see  on  tJie  morrow — the  young  men  fiiultlessly 
appointed,  handsomely  ciuvatted,  witJi  the  neatest  glossy  boots  and 
white  gloves— the  elilors  portly,  brass-buttoned,  noble-looking,  polite, 
and  prosy — the  young  ladies  blonde,  timid,  and  in  pink — the  mothers 
grand,  beautiful,  sumptuous,  solemn,  and  in  diiunonds.  They  talked 
in  English,  not  in  bad  French,  aa  they  do  in  the  novels.  They  talked 
about  each  other's  houses,  and  characters,  and  families :  just  as  the 
Joneses  do  about  the  Smiths.     Becky's  former  acquaintances  hated 
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and  envied  her :  the  poor  woman  herself  was  yawning  in  epirit 
"  I  wiah  I  were  out  of  it,"  slie  aaiU  to  herself.  "  I  would  mther  be 
a  pam>n'B  wife,  and  teach  a  Sunday  School  than  this ;  or  a  sergeant's 
lady,  and  ride  in  the  regimental  waggon ;  or,  0  how  mnch  gayer  it 
would  be  to  wear  spanglea  and  trousere,  and  dance  before  a  booth  at 

"You  would  do  it  very  well,"  said  Lord  Steyne,  laughing.  She 
used  to  tell  the  great  man  her  ennut>  and  perplexities  in  her  artless 
way— they  amused  him. 

"Rawdon  would  make  a  very  good  Ecuyer^  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies — what  do  you  call  him— the  man  in  the  large  boots  and 
the  uniform,  who  goes  round  the  ring  crocking  the  whipl  He  is 
large,  heavy,  and  of  a  military  figure.  I  recollect,"  Becky  continued 
pensively,  "ray  lather  took  me  to  see  a  show  at  Brookgreen  Fair 
when  I  was  a  child ;  and  when  we  came  home  I  made  myeelf  a  pair 
of  stilts  and  danced  in  the  studio  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  pupils." 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  sec  it,"  Kud  Lord  Steyne, 

"I  should  like  to  do  it  now,"  Becky  continued.  "How  Lady 
Blinkey  would  open  her  eyes,  and  Lady  Grizzel  MacbctJi  would 
store  !  Hush  !  silence  !  there  is  Pasta  beginning  to  sing."  Becky 
always  made  a  i«int  of  being  conspicuously  polite  to  the  profes- 
sion^ ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attended  at  these  aristocratic  parties 
— of  following  thein  into  the  coinere  where  they  sate  in  silence, 
and  shaking  hanib  with  them,  and  smiling  in  the  view  of  all 
penons.  She  was  an  artist  herself,  as  she  said  very  tnijy ;  there 
wsfi  a  frankness  and  hiunility  in  the  manner  in  which  she  acknow- 
ledged iier  origin,  wliich  provoked,  or  disarmed,  or  amused  lookers- 
on,  as  the  case  might  l»c.  "  How  cool  that  woman  is  !  "  said  one ; 
"what  airs  of  independence  she  assumes,  where  she  ought  to  sit 
still  and  he  thankful  if  anybody  speaks  to  her  1 "  What  an  honest 
and  good-natured  soul  she  is ! "  said  another.  "  Wliet  un  artful 
little  minx  !  "  said  a  third.  They  were  all  right  very  likely ;  but 
Becky  went  her  own  way,  and  so  foscinated  the  professional  person- 
ages, that  they  would  leave  off  their  sore  throats  in  order  to  sing  at 
her  parties,  and  give  her  lessons  for  nothing. 

Yes,  slic  gave  parties  in  the  little  house  in  Giu'zon  Street. 
Many  scores  of  carriages,  with  blazing  lamps,  blocked  up  the  street, 
to  the  disgust  of  No.  100,  who  could  not  rest  for  the  thunder  of  the 
knocking,  and  of  102,  who  coidd  not  sleep  for  envy.  The  gigantic 
footmen  who  accompanied  the  vehicles  were  too  big  to  be  ctmtained 
in  Becky's  Uttle  hall,  and  were  billeted  off  in  the  neiglibouring 
public-houses,  whence,  when  they  were  wantwl,  call'boys  summoned 
them  from  their  beer.  Scores  of  the  great  dandies  of  London 
njucczcd  anil  trod  on  each  other  on  the  little  stairs,  laughing  to  find 
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tliemaelves  there ;  and  many  spotleaa  and  severe  ladies  of  Um  were 
seated  in  the  little  drawing-room,  listening  b>  the  professional 
singers,  who  were  sin^ng  acconling  to  their  wont,  and  as  if  they 
wished  to  blow  the  windows  down.  And  the  day  after,  tlieie 
appeared  among  the  fashionable  rduniom  in  the  Momiiig  Poat  & 
paragraph  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"Yesterday,  Colonel  and  Mts.  Crawley  entertained  a  select 
party  at  dinner  at  their  house  in  May  Fiur.  Their  ExcelleDcies 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Pet«rwaradin,  H.K  Papooah  Paslia,  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  (attended  by  Kibob  Bey,  dragoman  of  the 
mission),  the  Marquis  of  Steync,  Earl  of  Southdown,  Sir  Pitt  and 
Lady  Jane  Crawley,  Mr.  Wagg,  &c.  After  dinner  Mre.  Crawley 
had  an  assembly  which  was  attended  by  the  Duchess  (Dowager)  of 
Stilton,  Due  de  la  Gruyfere,  Marcliinness  of  Cheshire,  Marcheae 
Alessandro  Stracliino,  Comte  de  Brie,  Baron  Sehapzi^r,  Chevalier 
Tosti,  Countess  of  Slingstone,  and  Lady  F.  Macadam,  Miyor-General 
and  Lady  G.  Macbeth,  and  (2)  Miss  Macbeths ;  Viscount  Padding- 
ton,  Sir  Horace  Fogey,  Hon.  Sanils  Bcilwin,  Bobbachy  Baliawder," 
and  an  &c.,  which  the  reader  may  fill  at  his  ple^iaure  throijgh  a 
dozen  close  lines  of  small  type. 

And  in  her  commerce  with  tjie  great  our  dear  friend  showed 
the  same  fiunkness  which  distinguished  her  transactions  witli  the 
lowly  in  station.  On  one  occasion,  when  out  at  a  very  fine  house, 
Rebecca  was  (perliaps  ratlier  ostentatiously)  holding  a  conversation 
in  the  French  language  with  a  celebrated  tenor  singer  of  that  nation, 
while  tJie  Lady  Griizel  Macbeth  looked  over  her  shoulder  scowling 
at  the  luiir. 

"  How  eery  well  you  speak  French,"  Lady  Grizzel  said,  who 
herself  spoke  the  tongue  in  an  Bdjuburgl)  accent  most  remarkable 

"  I  ought  to  know  it,"  Becky  moilcatly  said,  casting  down  her  eyes. 
"  I  taught  it  in  a  school,  and  my  mother  was  a  Frencli woman." 

Lady  Grizzel  was  won  by  her  humility,  and  was  molliiied  towanls 
the  little  woman.  Slie  deplored  the  fatal  levelling  tendencies  of  the 
e^,  which  admitted  persons  of  all  classes  into  the  society  of  tlieir 
superiorH ;  but  lier  Ladyship  owned,  tliat  tliis  one  at  least  was  well 
behaveil  and  never  forgot  her  place  in  life.  She  was  a  very  good 
woman:  good  to  the  poor:  stupid,  blameless,  imeiispicioiu. — It  is 
not  her  I^uly^bip's  fault  that  she  fancies  herself  better  tlutn  you  and 
me.  The  skirts  of  her  ancesterB'  garments  liave  been  kissed  for 
centuries :  it  is  a  thousand  years,  tlicy  say,  since  the  tartans  of  the 
head  of  the  family  were  embraccil  by  the  defimct  Duncan's  Ionia 
and  councillors,  when  the  great  ancestor  of  the  House  became  King 
of  Scotland. 
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Lady  Steyne,  after  the  rauaic  scene,  succumbed  before  Becky, 
aud  perhaps  waa  not  diBinclinwl  to  her.  The  younger  ladies  of  the 
House  of  Gaunt  were  also  conipe!le<l  into  submission.  Once  or  twice 
they  set  people  at  her,  but  they  failed.  The  brilhant  Lady  Stun- 
ningtMi  tried  a  passage  of  arms  with  her,  but  was  routed  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  intrepid  little  Becky.  When  attacked  sometimeB, 
Becky  bad  a  knack  of  adopting  a  demure  inff^ue  air,  under  which 
she  was  numt  dangerous.  She  sai<l  the  wickedest  things  with  the 
most  simple  unaffectei.1  air  when  in  this  mood,  and  wonld  take  care 
artlessly  to  apologise  for  her  blunders,  so  that  all  the  world  should 
know  that  she  had  mailc  them. 

Mr.  Wagg,  the  celebrated  wit,  and  a  led  captain  and  trencher- 
man of  my  Lonl  Steyne,  was  caused  by  the  ladies  to  charge  her ; 
and  the  worthy  fellow,  leering  at  hia  patronesses,  and  giving  them  a 
wink,  as  nuich  as  to  say,  "  Now  look  out  for  sport,"— one  evening 
began  an  assault  upon  Becky,  who  waa  unauBpiciously  eating  her 
dinner.  The  little  woman,  attacked  on  a  sudden,  but  never  without 
arms,  light«<l  up  in  on  instant,  parrieil  and  riposted  with  a  home- 
thrust,  which  made  Wagg's  tucc  tingle  with  shame ;  then  she 
returned  to  her  soup  with  the  most  perfect  calm  and  a  quiet  smile 
on  her  face.  Wagg's  great  patron,  who  gave  him  dinners  and  lent 
him  a  little  money  sometimes,  and  whose  election,  nen'spa|>er,  and 
other  jobs  Wa^'  did,  gave  the  luckless  fellow  such  a  savage  glance 
with  the  eyes  as  almost  made  him  sink  under  the  table  and  burst 
into  tears.  He  looked  piteously  at  my  Lonl,  who  never  spoke  to 
him  during  dinner,  and  at  the  ladies,  who  disowned  him.  At  last 
Becky  herself  took  cninpassion  upon  him,  and  tried  to  engage  him 
in  talk.  He  was  not  asked  to  dinner  again  for  six  weeks ;  and 
Fiche,  my  Lord's  confidential  man,  to  whom  Wagg  naturally  paid 
a  good  deal  of  court,  was  instructed  to  tell  him  that  if  he  ever  dared 
to  say  a  rude  thing  to  Mrs.  Crawley  again,  or  make  her  the  butt  of 
his  stupid  jokes,  Milor  wotdd  put  every  one  of  his  notes  of  hand 
into  his  lawyer's  hands,  and  eell  him  up  without  mercy.  Wagg 
wept  before  Fiche,  and  implored  his  dear  friend  to  intercctle  for 
him.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  favour  of  Mrs.  R.  C,  which  appeared  in 
the  very  next  number  of  the  Harum-tcamm,  Magazine,  which  h» 
conducted.  He  implored  her  good-will  at  parties  where  be  met  her. 
He  cringed  and  coaxed  Rawdon  at  the  club.  He  waa  allowed  to 
come  back  to  Gaunt  House  after  a  while.  Becky  waa  always  good 
to  him,  always  amuBe<l,  never  angry.  • 

His  Loixlship's  vizier  and  chief  confidential  servant  (with  a 
seat  in  Parliament  and  at  the  ditmer  table),  Mr.  WenhMU,  waa 
much  more  pnident  in  his  behaviour  and  opinions  than  Mr.  Wagg,. 
However  much  he  might  be  disposed  to  hat*  all  parvenua  (Mr. 
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Wenham  himself  vaa  a  stanch  old  True  Blue  Tory,  and  his  &tber 
a  email  cool-merclmnt  in  the  north  of  England),  this  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Marquis  never  Bhowc<l  any  sort  of  hostility  to  the  nev  &TOurite ; 
but  pursued  her  with  stealthy  kindnesses,  and  a  sly  and  deferenti^ 
politeness,  which  somehow  ma<]e  Becky  more  uneasy  than  other 
people's  overt  hostilities. 

How  the  Crawleya  got  the  money  which  was  spent  upon  the 
entertainments  with  which  they  treated  the  polite  world,  was  a 
mystery  which  gave  rise  to  some  conversation  at  the  time,  and  prob- 
ably added  zest  to  these  little  festivities.  Some  pcreona  averred 
that  Sir  Pitt  Cmwley  gave  his  brother  a  handsome  dlowance  :  if  he 
did,  Becky's  power  over  the  Baronet  must  have  been  extraordinary 
indeed,  and  his  character  greatly  changed  in  his  advanced  ag& 
Other  jmrtics  hinte<l  that  it  was  Becky's  habit  to  levy  contributiozis 
on  all  her  husband's  iriends:  going  to  this  one  in  teare  with  an 
account  timt  there  was  an  execution  in  the  house ;  felling  on  her 
knees  to  that  one,  and  deckriug  that  the  whole  family  must  go  to 
gaol  or  commit  suicide  unlcaa  aiich  and  such  a  bill  cotild  be  paid. 
Lord  Southdown,  it  was  said,  had  been  induced  to  give  many 
hundreds  through  these  pathetic  representations.  Young  Feltham, 
of  the  ^tli  Dragoons  (and  son  of  the  firm  of  Tiler  and  Felthani, 
hatters  and  army  accoutrement  makers),  and  wiiom  tlie  Crawleya 
introduced  into  iashionable  life,  was  also  cited  as  one  of  Becky's 
victinifl  in  the  pecuniary  way.  People  declared  tliat  she  got  money 
from  various  simply  disposed  persons,  under  pretence  of  getting  them 
confidential  apjiointnients  under  Government.  Who  knows  what 
stories  were  or  were  not  told  of  our  dear  and  innocent  Mendl 
Certain  it  is,  tliat  if  she  had  bod  all  the  money  which  she  was  said 
to  have  begged  or  borrower!  or  stolen,  she  might  have  capitalise«I 
and  been  honest  for  life,  whereas,— but  this  is  advancing  raattcrs. 

The  truth  is,  tliat  by  economy  and  good  management — by  a 
sparing  use  of  ready  money  and  by  paying  scarcely  anybody, — people 
can  manage,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  make  a  great  show  with  very 
little  means  :  and  it  is  our  belief  that  Becky's  much-talked-of  parties, 
which  were  not,  after  all  was  said,  very  numerous,  cost  this  lady 
very  little  more  than  the  wax  candles  which  lighted  the  walla. 
Stillbrook  and  Queen's  Crawley  su|iplied  her  with  game  and  fruit  in 
abundance.  Lord  Stcyne's  cellars  were  at  Iter  disposal,  and  that 
excellent  nobleman's  fiimoiis  cooks  presided  over  her  little  kitchen, 
or  sent  by  my  lord's  order  the  rarest  delicacies  from  their  own,  I 
protest  it  is  [[uite  slianieful  in  the  world  to  abuse  a  simple  creature, 
as  people  of  her  time  abuse  Becky,  and  I  warn  the  public  against 
believing  one-tenth  of  the  stories  against  her.  If  every  peraon  is  to 
be  banished  from  society  who  runs  into  debt  and  cannot  pay^if  we 
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are  to  be  peering  into  everybody's  private  life,  Bpeculating  upon  their 
income,  and  cutting  them  if  we  don't  approve  of  their  expenditure — 
why,  what  a  howling  wiliicmeBS  and  intolerable  dwelling  Vanity 
Fair  would  be !  Every  man's  hand  would  be  against  hia  neighbour 
in  this  case,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  bcnpfita  of  civiliBation  would  be 
done  away  with.  We  should  be  quarrelling,  abusing,  avoiding  one 
another.  Our  houses  would  bewme  caverns :  and  we  should  go  in 
rags  because  we  cared  for  iiobo"ly.  Rents  would  go  down.  Parties 
woiddn't  be  given  any  more.  All  the  tradesmen  of  tiie  town  would 
be  bankrupt.  Wine,  wax-lights,  comestiblee,  rouge,  crinoline  petti- 
coats, diamonds,  wigs,  Louis-Quatorzc  ginicracks,  and  old  china, 
park  hot-'ks,  and  splendid  high-atepping  carriage  horses — all  the 
delights  of  life,  I  say, — woul<l  go  to  the  deuce,  if  people  did  but  act 
npon  their  silly  prineiiiles,  and  avoid  those  whom  they  dislike  and 
abuse.  Whereas,  by  a  little  charity  and  mutual  forbearance,  things 
are  made  to  go  on  pleasantly  enough :  we  may  abuse  a  man  as 
much  as  wc  like,  and  call  him  the  greatest  rascal  unhanged^-but 
do  we  wish  to  hang  him  therefore  f  No.  Wc  shake  hands  when 
we  meet.  If  his  cook  is  gooil  we  forgive  him,  and  go  anil  dine  with 
him  ;  and  w«  expect  he  will  do  the  same  by  us.  Tims  trade 
flourishes — civiUsation  advances;  peace  is  kept;  new  dresses  are 
wanted  for  new  assemblies  every  week ;  and  the  last  year's  vintage 
of  Lofitte  will  remimerate  the  honest  proprietor  who  reared  it. 

At  the  time  whereof  we  are  writing,  though  tlie  Great  George 
was  on  the  throne  and  ladies  wore  ffigots  and  large  combs  like 
tortoiseehell  shovels  in  their  hair,  instead  of  the  sirajde  sleeves  and 
lovely  WTcaths  which  are  actually  in  fashion,  the  manners  of  the 
very  jwlite  world  were  not,  I  take  it,  essentially  diiferent  from  those 
of  the  present  clay  :  and  their  amusements  pretty  similar.  To  us, 
from  the  outsiile,  gazing  over  the  pohccman's  shoiddcrs  at  the 
bewildering  beauties  as  they  pass  into  court  or  ball,  they  may  seem 
beings  of  imearthly  splendour,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  exquisite 
happiness  by  us  unattainable.  It  is  to  console  some  of  these  dis- 
aatisReil  beingn,  that  we  are  narrating  our  dear  Becky's  stniggles, 
and  triumphs,  and  dixappoiutments,  of  all  of  which,  imieed,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  persons  of  merit,  she  h»l  her  share. 

At  this  time  the  amiable  amusement  of  acting  charades  had 
come  among  us  from  Froni^e  ;  and  was  considerably  in  vogue  in  this 
coimtry,  enabling  the  many  ladies  amongst  ua  who  had  beauty  to 
display  their  charms,  and  the  fewer  number  who  had  cleverness,  to 
exhibit  their  wit.  Wy  Lord  Steyne  was  inciteil  by  Becky,  who 
perhaps  believed  herself  endoweil  with  both  the  above  qualifications, 
to  give  an  entertainment  at  Gaunt  House,  which  shonld  include 
some  of  these  little  dramas — and  we  must  take  leave  to  introduce 
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the  reader  to  this  brilliant  reunion,  and,  with  a  melancholy  welcome 
too,  for  it  will  be  among  the  very  last  of  the  iasiuooable  eatertain- 
mentB  to  which  it  will  be  our  fortune  to  conduct  him. 

A  portion  of  that  splendid  room,  the  picture^allery  of  Gsunt 
House,  was  arranged  aa  the  charade  theatre.  It  had  been  bo  used 
when  George  III.  was  king;  and  a  picture  of  the  Marquie  of  Gaunt 
is  still  extant,  with  liis  Jiair  in  powder  and  a  pink  ribbon,  in  a 
Eoman  shape,  aa  it  waa  called,  enacting  the  part  of  Cat«  in  Mr. 
Addison's  tragedy  of  that  name,  performed  before  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tlie  Bishop  of  Osna-burgh,  and 
Prince  William  Henry,  then  chiliiren  like  the  actor.  One  or  two 
of  the  old  properties  were  drawn  out  of  the  garrets,  where  tiiey  had 
lain  ever  since,  and  furnished  up  anew  for  the  present  festiritios. 

Young  Bedwin  Sands,  then  an  elegant  dandy  and  Eastern 
traveller,  was  manager  of  the  revels.  An  Eastern  traveller  waa 
somebody  in  those  days,  and  the  adventurous  Bedwin,  who  had 
pHbhslial  his  quarto,  and  passed  some  months  under  the  tents  in 
the  desert,  was  a  personage  of  no  small  importance. — In  his  volume 
there  were  several  jiictiucs  of  Sanils  in  various  oriental  coetiimM ; 
and  he  travelled  about  with  a  black  attendant  of  most  imprepoeaess- 
ing  appearance,  just  like  another  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert.  Bedwin, 
his  costumes,  and  black  man,  were  hailed  at  Gaunt  House  as  very 
valuable  acquieitions. 

He  led  off  the  first  charade.  A  Tiffkish  officer  with  an  immense 
plume  of  feathers  (the  Janizaries  wore  supposed  to  be  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  tarboosh  lied  not  as  yet  displaced  the  ancient  and 
imyestic  hcail-dress  of  the  true  believers),  waa  seen  eoucheii  on  a 
lUvan,  and  making  believe  to  puff  at  a  narghile,  in  which,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  the  lailies,  only  a  ftngnint  pastilie  was  allowed  to 
smoke.  The  Tiu-kish  dignitary  yawns  and  expresaea  signs  of  weari- 
ness and  iiUenesa.  He  claps  his  hands  and  Afesrour  the  Nubian 
appears,  with  bare  arms,  Ixinglea,  yataghans,  and  every  Eosteru 
ornament— gamit,  tall,  and  hideous.  He  makes  a  salaam  before 
my  lonl  the  A!,'a, 

A  thrill  of  terror  and  delight  nms  thnmgh  the  assembly.  The 
ladies  whisjwr  to  one  another.  The  black  slave  waa  given  to  Bedwin 
Sands  by  an  Egyptian  Pasha  in  exchange  for  three  dozen  of  Maras- 
chino. He  has  sewn  up  ever  so  many  oiLilisqucs  in  sacks  and  tilted 
them  int«  the  Nile. 

"Bid  the  slave-merchant  enter,"  says  the  Tiu-kish  voluptuary 
with  a  wave  of  his  liand.  Mesrour  conducts  the  alave-niercliant  into 
my  lonl's  presence :  he  brings  a  veiled  female  with  him.  He 
removes  the  veil.  A  thrill  of  applause  hursts  through  the  house. 
It  is  Hrs.  Winkvorth  (she  was  a  Miss  Absolotn)  with  the  heautiiul 
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eyes  and  Uair.  She  is  in  a  gorgeous  oriental  costume ;  the  black 
bmided  locks  are  tn*ined  with  innumerable  jewels;  her  dreea  ia 
corered  over  with  gold  piastres.  The  odious  Mahometan  expresses 
himself  channed  by  licr  beauty.  Slie  falls  down  on  her  knees,  and 
entreats  him  to  restore  her  to  the  mountains  where  she  was  born, 
and  where  her  Cin^assinn  lover  is  still  deploring  the  abeence  of  his 
Zuleikah.  No  entreaties  will  move  the  obdurate  Hassan.  He 
laughs  at  the  notion  of  the  Circasaia.0  bridegroom.  Zuleikah  covers 
her  iace  with  her  linmls,  and  drops  down  in  an  attitude  of  the  most 
bcatitiftil  despair,  Tlierc  seems  to  be  no  hope  for  her,  when — wheo 
the  Kiskr  Aga  appears. 

The  Kislor  Aga  brings  a  letter  from  the  Sultan.  Hassan 
receives  and  places  on  his  head  the  dread  firman.  A  ghastly  terror 
seizes  him,  while  on  the  negro's  face  (it  ia  Mearonr  again  in  another 
costume)  appears  a  ghastly  joy.  "  Mercy  !  mercy  !  "  cries  the  Pasha : 
while  the  Kislar  Aga,  grinning  horribly,  pulls  out — a  bow-siring. 

The  curtain  draws  Just  as  he  is  gjoing  to  use  that  awful  weapon. 
Hassan  from  within  bawls  out,  "  First  two  syllables  " — and  Mrs. 
Rawdon  Crawley,  who  ia  going  to  act  in  the  charade,  comes  forward 
an<l  compliments  Mrs.  Winkworth  on  the  admirable  tast*  and  beauty 
of  her  costume. 

The  scound  part  of  the  cliarade  takes  place.  It  is  still  an 
Eastern  scene.  Hassan,  in  another  dress,  is  in  an  attitude  by 
Zuleikah,  who  is  ])erfectly  reconciled  to  him.  Tlie  Kislar  Aga  has 
become  a  peacetid  black  slave.  It  is  simrisc  on  the  desert,  and  the 
Turks  tuni  their  heads  eastwards  and  bow  to  the  sand.  As  there 
are  no  dromedaries  at  hand,  the  band  facetiously  plays  "  The  Camels 
are  coming."  An  cnonnous  Egyptian  head  figiires  in  the  scene. 
It  is  a  musical  one,— and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  oriental  travellers, 
sings  a  comic  song,  comjKiscil  by  Mr.  Wagg.  The  Easlem  voyagera 
go  off  dancing,  like  PajNigeno  and  the  Moorish  King,  In  the  "  Magic 
Flute."     "I^ist  two  sylbblcs"  roars  the  head. 

The  lost  act  opens.  It  is  a  Grecian  tent  this  time.  A  toll  and 
stalwart  man  reposes  on  a  couch  there.  Above  him  hang  his  helmet 
and  shield.  There  is  no  need  for  them  now.  Ilium  is  down. 
Iphigenia  is  slain.  Cassandra  is  a  prisoner  in  his  outer  halls. 
The  king  of  men  (it  is  Colonel  Crawley,  who,  indeed,  has  no  notion 
aboTit  the  sack  of  Ilium  or  the  conquest  of  Cassandra),  the  anas 
andron  is  asleep  in  his  chamber  at  Ai^os.  A  lamp  casts  the  broad 
shadow  of  the  sleeping  warrior  flickering  on  the  wall — the  swonl 
and  shield  of  Troy  glitter  in  its  light.  The  band  plays  the  awiij 
music  of  "  Don  Juan,"  before  the  statue  enters. 

jEgiathua  steals  in  pale  and  on  tiptoe.  What  is  that  ghastly 
face  looking  out  balefully  after  him  from  behind  the  arraal     He 
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raises  his  dagger  to  strike  the  sleeper,  who  tnnu  in  hie  bed,  and 
opens  his  broad  chest  as  if  for  the  blow.  He  cannot  strike  the 
nobte  sUimbering  chieftain.  Glytemnestra  glides  swiftly  into  the 
room  like  an  apparition — her  arms  are  bare  and  white — -her  tawnj 
hair  floata  down  her  shoulders — her  fece  is  deadly  pale — and  bir 
eyes  are  lighted  up  with  a  smile  so  ghastly,  that  people  quake  as 
they  took  at  her. 

A  tremor  ran  through  the  room.  "  Good  God  !  "  somebody 
said,  "it's  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley." 

Scornfully  she  snatches  the  dagger  out  of  .^gisthiis's  hand,  and 
ailvancea  to  tlic  bed.  Yoii  see  it  shining  over  her  head  in  the 
glimmer  of  the  lamp,  and — and  the  lamp  goes  out,  with  a  groan, 
and  all  is  dark. 

The  darkness  and  the  scene  frightened  people.  Rebecca  per- 
formed her  lYUTt  so  well,  and  with  such  ghastly  tnith,  that  the 
spectators  wore  all  dumb,  until,  with  a  burst,  all  the  lamps  of  the 
hall  blamed  out  again,  when  everybody  began  to  shout  applause. 
"  Bmva !  brava ! "  o!il  Steyne's  strideut  voice  was  heard  roaring 
over  all  the  rest.  "  By  — -,  she'il  do  it  too,"  he  said  between  his 
teeth.  The  performers  were  calleil  by  the  whole  house,  which 
sounded  with  cries  of  "  Manager  !  Clytemnestra ! "  AGAMEMNON 
could  not  be  got  to  show  in  his  classiod  tunic,  but  stood  in  the 
background  with  jE.^stluis  and  others  of  the  performers  of  the 
little  play.  Mr.  Bedwin  Sanils  lc<l  on  Ziileikati  and  ClytemneatnL 
A  great  personage  insisted  on  being  presenteil  to  the  charming 
Clytciimrstm.  "  Heigh  ha?  Run  him  through  the  body.  Marry 
somebody  else,  hay?"  was  the  ap[>usitc  remark  made  by  fiis 
Royal  Highness. 

"  Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley  was  (luite  killing  in  the  part,"  saiit 
Lord  Steyne.  Becky  laiigheii ;  gay,  and  saucy  looking,  and  awept 
the  prettiest  little  curtsey  ever  seen. 

Servanla  brought  in  salvers  covered  with  numerous  cool  dainties, 
and  the  performers  disappearetl  to  get  ready  for  the  second  charade- 
tableau. 

The  three  syllables  of  this  charade  were  to  be  depicted  in 
pantomime,  and  the  performance  took  place  in  the  following  wise  : — 

First  syllable.  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley,  C.B.,  with  a  slouched 
hat  anil  a  staff,  a  greatcoat,  and  a  lantern  borrowed  from  the  stables, 
(Msseil  across  the  stage  bawling  out,  as  if  warning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hour.  In  the  lower  window  are  seen  two  bagmen  i>la>-ing 
apparently  at  the  game  of  cribbage,  over  which  they  yawn  much.  To 
them  enters  one  looking  like  Boots  (the  Honourable  G.  Ringwood), 
which  character  the  young  gentleman  performed  to  perfection,  and 
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diveata  tliem  of  their  lower  coveringB ;  and  presently  Clinmbennaid 
(the  Right  Honourable  Lonl  Southdown)  with  two  candlesticks,  and 
a  wftmiiug-pan.  She  asccmls  to  the  upper  apartment,  and  warms 
the  bed.  She  uses  the  wanaiug-pan  as  a  weapon  wherewith  she 
wards  off  the  attention  of  the  bngmen.  She  exits.  They  put  on 
their  nightcaps,  and  pull  down  the  blinds.  Boots  coines  out  and 
closes  tlie  shutlcra  of  the  ground-floor  chamber.  You  hear  him 
bolting  and  chaining  the  door  within.  All  the  lights  go  ont.  The 
music  plays  Dormez,  dtyrmez,  ckei-s  Amours.  A  voice  ironi  beliind 
the  curtain  says,  "  First  syllable," 

Second  syllable.  The  lamps  are  lighl*^  up  all  of  a  sudden. 
The  music  plays  the  old  air  from  John  of  Paiis,  Ak  quel  plaitir 
tTelre  en  w/yage.  It  is  the  same  scene.  Between  the  flrst  and 
second  floors  of  the  house  represented,  you  behold  a  sign  on  which 
the  Steyne  anns  are  j)uinte<l.  Ail  the  bells  ore  ringing  all  over  the 
house.  In  the  lower  apartment  you  sec  a  man  with  a  long  slip  of 
paper  presenting  it  to  another,  who  shakes  his  fists,  threatens  and 
vows  tliat  it  is  monstrous.  "  Ostler,  bring  roimd  my  gig,"  cries 
another  at  the  door.  He  chucks  Chambermaid  (the  Eiyht  Honour- 
able Lord  Southdown)  under  the  chin  ;  she  seems  to  deplore  his 
absence,  as  Calypso  did  that  of  that  other  eminent  traveller  Ulysses. 
Boots  (the  Honourable  G.  Ringwooil)  passes  wth  a  wooden  box, 
containing  silver  flagons,  and  cries  "  Pots "  with  such  exquisite 
humoiu"  and  naturalness,  tliat  the  whole  house  rings  with  applause, 
and  a  bouqnet  is  thrown  to  him.  Crack,  crack,  crack,  go  the  whips. 
Landlord,  chambermaid,  waiter  rush  to  the  door;  but  just  as  some 
distinguished  guest  is  arriving,  the  curtains  close,  and  the  invisible 
theatrical  manager  cries  out  "  Second  syllable," 

"  I  think  it  must  be  '  Hotel,' "  says  Captain  Gri^  of  the  Life 
Guards ;  there  is  a  general  laugh  at  the  Ca])t3in'B  ctevcniees.  Ho 
is  not  very  &r  from  the  mark. 

While  the  third  syllable  is  in  preparation,  the  band  begins  & 
nautical  medley — "All  in  the  Downs,"  "Cease,  Rude  Boreas," 
"  Rule  Britannia,"  "  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  0 !  " — ^sonie  maritime 
event  is  about  to  take  place.  A  bell  is  heard  ringing  as  the  curtain 
draws  aside.  "  Now,  gents,  for  the  shore ! "  a  voice  exclaims. 
People  take  leave  of  each  other.  They  point  anxiously  as  if  towards 
the  clouds,  which  arc  represented  by  a  dark  curtain,  and  they  no<i 
their  heads  in  fear.  Lady  Sgueams  (the  Right  Honourable  Lonl 
South<lown),  her  lap-dog,  her  bags,  reticules,  and  husband,  sit  down, 
and  cling  hold  of  some  rojjcs.     It  is  evidently  a  ship. 

The  Captain  (Colonel  Crawley,  C.B.),  with  a  cocked  hat  and  a 
telescope,  comes  in,  holding  his  hat  on  hia  head,  and  looks  out ;  his 
coat-tt^  fly  about  as  if  in  the  wind.     When  he  leaves  go  of  his  hat 
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to  use  bis  telescope,  his  hat  flies  ofl',  with  immense  applause.  It  is 
blowing  fresb.  Tbe  music  rises  sad  whistles  laudcr  and  louder ;  the 
mariners  go  across  the  sts^  staggering,  aa  if  the  ship  was  in  severe 
motion.  The  Steward  (the  Honourable  G.  Ringwood)  passes  reeling 
by,  holding  six  basins.  He  puts  one  rapidly  by  Lord  Squeams^ 
I^y  Squeams,  giving  a  pinch  to  her  dog,  which  begins  to  howl 
piteously,  puts  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  fiice,  and  rushes  awa7 
aa  for  the  cabin.  The  music  rises  up  to  the  wildest  pitch  of  stormy 
excitement,  and  the  thinl  syllable  is  concluded. 

There  was  a  little  ballet,  "  Le  Roesignol,"  in  which  Monteesu 
and  Noblet  used  to  be  famous  in  those  days,  and  which  Mr.  Wagg 
transfeneil  to  the  English  sta^  as  an  opera,  putting  his  verse,  of 
whi(^h  he  n-as  a  skilful  writer,  to  the  pretty  airs  of  the  ballet.  It 
was  dressed  in  old  French  costume,  and  little  Lord  Southdown  uow 
appeared  admirably  attired  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  woman  hobbling 
about  the  stage  with  a  faultless  crookeil  stick. 

Trills  of  melody  were  heard  hehinil  the  scenes,  and  gurgling 
from  a  sweet  pasteboard  cottage  covered  with  roses  and  trellis 
work.     "  Philomfele,  Pbilom{;le,"  cries  tbe  old  woman,  and  PhilomUe 

More  applause^it  is  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  in  powder  and 
patches,  the  most  raviatante  httle  Marquise  iu  the  world. 

She  comes  in  laughing,  humming,  and  frisks  about  the  stage 
with  all  the  innocence  of  theatrical  youth — she  makes  a  curtsey. 
Mamma  says,  "  Why,  cliilil,  you  arc  always  laughing  and  singing," 
and  away  she  goes,  with — 

THE  ROSB  UPON  MY  BALCONY. 

The  roso  upon  my  balcon)'  tbo  tnomiag  air  perfuming, 

Was  lentleai  all  the  winter  time  und  pining  for  ttio  spring  ; 

You  ask  me  why  her  breath  is  sweet,  end  why  lier  cheek  is  blooming, 

It  is  because  the  sun  is  out  und  birds  begin  to  siug. 

The  nightingale,  whose  melody  is  through  the  greenwood  ringing, 

Was  silont  when  tbe  boughs  were  liflre  and  winds  were  blowing  keen  ; 

An<l  if,  Mamma,  you  nsk  of  mo  the  remwu  of  his  singing. 

It  is  because  the  sun  ia  out  and  nil  the  loaves  are  green. 

Thus  eaeb  performs  his  iHVrt,  Mamma,  the  birds  hara  found  their  Tuices, 
Tbo  blowing  rose  a  flush,  Mamma,  her  bonny  cheek  to  dye  ; 
And  there's  sunshine  in  my  lionrt.  Mamma,  wliich  wakens  and  rejoicss. 
And  BO  1  sing  and  blush,  Mamma,  and  that's  the  reoson  why. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  stanzas  of  this  ditty,  the  good- 
natured  personage  addressed  as  mamma  by  the  singer,  and  whose 
large  whiskers  appeared  under  her  cap,  seemed  v«ry  anxious  to 
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exhibit  her  maternal  aiTection  by  embracing  the  innocent  creature 
who  performed  the  Uaiighter'a  part.  Every  carese  was  received 
with  loud  acclamations  of  laughter  by  the  aympatluBing  audience. 
At  ita  conctuaion  (while  the  music  was  performing  a  symphony  as  if 
ever  so  many  birds  were  warbling)  the  whole  house  was  unanimous 
for  an  encore:  and  applause  and  bouquets  without  end  were 
showered  upon  the  nightingale  of  the  evening.  Lord  St«yne'a 
voice  of  applause  was  loudest  of  all.  Becky,  the  nightingale,  took 
the  flowers  which  be  tlirew  to  her,  and  pressed  them  to  her  heart 
with  the  air  of  a  consummate  comedian.  Lord  Steyne  was  frantic 
with  delight.  Hia  guests'  enthusiasm  harmonised  with  his  own. 
Where  was  the  beautiful  black-eyed  Houri  whose  appearance  in  the 
first  charade  had  caused  sucli  deli^litt  She  was  twice  as  handsome 
as  Becky,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  latter  had  qiute  eclii«etl  lier. 
All  voices  were  for  her.  Stephens,  Caradori,  Ronzi  de  Begnis, 
people  compared  her  to  one  or  the  other,  and  agreed  with  good 
reason,  very  likely,  that  hail  she  been  an  actress  none  on  the  stage 
eould  have  surpassed  her.  She  bail  reached  her  culmination :  lier 
voice  rose  trilling  and  bright  over  the  stomi  of  applause  ;  nnd  soared 
as  high  and  Joyful  as  her  triiunph.  There  wus  a  bail  after  the 
dramatic  entertainments,  and  everybody  pressed  round  Becky  as  the 
great  point  of  attraction  of  the  evening.  The  Royal  Personage 
declared  with  an  oath  that  she  was  perfection,  and  engaged  her 
again  and  again  in  conversation.  Little  Becky's  soul  swelled  with 
pride  and  delight  at  these  honours ;  she  saw  fortune,  fame,  fashion 
before  lier.  Lonl  Steyne  was  her  stave ;  followed  her  everywhere, 
and  scarecly  spoke  to  any  one  in  the  room  beside ;  and  paid  her  the 
most  marked  compliments  and  attention.  She  still  appeared  in  her 
Uarquisc  costiune,  and  danced  a  minuet  with  Monsieur  de  Trufbgny, 
Monsieur  Lc  Due  de  la  Jal>oti^'s  attach^ ;  and  the  Duke,  who 
had  all  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Court,  pronounced  that  Madame 
Crawley  was  worthy  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Vestria,  or  to  have 
figureil  at  Versaillca.  Only  a  feeling  of  dignity,  tlie  gout,  an<l  the 
strongest  sense  of  duty  and  personal  sacrifice,  prevented  his  Excel- 
lency from  dancing  with  her  himself;  and  he  declared  in  public, 
that  a  lady  who  cordd  talk  and  dance  like  Mrs.  Rawdon,  was  fit  to 
be  ambaasaitress  at  any  court  in  Europe.  He  was  only  consoled 
when  he  heanl  tliat  she  was  half  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth.  "None 
but  a  compatriot,"  liis  Excellency  declared,  "  could  liave  performed 
that  majestic  dance  in  sncli  a  way." 

Then  she  figured  in  a  w.altz  with  Monsieur  de  Klingfnspohr, 
the  Prince  of  Peterwaradin's  cousin  and  attach^.  Tlie  delighted 
Prince,  having  less  retenue  than  his  French  diplomatic  colleague, 
iusisted  on  taking  a  turn  witii  the  charming  creature,  and  twirled 
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round  the  hallrooin  with  her,  scattering  the  diamonds  out  of  hia 
boot-bifleela  and  hussar-joeket  until  his  Highneaa  was  &irly  out  of 
breath.  Papooeh  Paaha  himself  would  have  liked  to  dance  with 
her  if  that  amusement  had  been  the  custom  of  his  country.  The 
company  maile  a  rarcle  round  her,  and  applauded  as  wildly  as  if 
she  ha<l  been  a  Noblet  or  a  TagUoni.  Everyboily  was  in  ecstaay; 
and  Becky  too,  yon  may  be  sure.  She  passed  by  Lady  StunningitoD 
with  a  look  of  scorn.  She  patronised  Lady  Gaunt  and  her  aston- 
iahed  anil  mintified  sister-in-law — she  ^tuid  all  rival  charmen. 
As  for  poor  Mrs,  Winkworth,  and  her  long  hair  and  great  eyes, 
which  had  made  such  an  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the 
evening;  where  was  she  now!  Nowhere  in  the  race.  She  might 
tear  lier  long  hair  and  cry  her  great  eyes  out ;  but  there  was  not  a 
person  to  heed  or  to  deplore  the  discomfitiu^. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  all  was  at  supper-time.  She  was 
placed  at  the  graud  exclusive  table  with  Hie  Royal  Highness  the 
exalted  jicrsonage  before  mentioned,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  guests. 
She  was  served  on  gold  plate.  She  might  have  hail  pearls  melted 
into  her  champagne  if  she  liked — another  Cleopatra ;  and  the 
potentate  of  Petcrwaradin  wotdd  have  ^ven  half  the  brilliants  off 
his  jacket  for  a  kind  glance  from  those  dazzling  eyes.  Jaboti^re 
wrote  home  about  her  to  his  government  The  ladies  at  the  other 
tables,  who  supperl  off  mere  silver,  and  marked  l»nl  Steyne's  con- 
stant attention  to  her,  vowed  it  was  a  monstrous  infatuation,  a 
gross  inanit  to  hulics  of  rank.  If  sarcasm  could  have  killed,  Lady 
Stuimington  would  have  slain  her  on  the  spot 

R'twdon  Crawley  was  scared  at  these  triumphs.  They  seemetl 
to  separate  his  wife  farther  than  ever  from  him  somehow.  He 
thought  with  a  feeling  very  like  pain  how  immeosuntbiy  she  was 
his  superior. 

When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  a  crowd  of  young  men  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  carriage,  for  which  the  people  without  bawled,  the 
cry  being  caught  up  by  the  link-men  who  were  stationed  outside 
the  tall  gates  of  Gaunt  House,  congratulating  each  person  who 
issued  from  the  gate  and  lioping  his  Lonlship  hail  enjoyed  this 
noble  party. 

Mrs.  Rawilon  Crawley's  carriage,  coming  up  to  the  gate  after 
due  shouting,  rattled  into  the  ilUtminateil  courtyard,  and  drove  up 
to  the  covered  way.  Rawdon  put  his  wife  into  the  carriage,  which 
drove  off.  Mr.  Wenhum  hail  proposed  to  him  to  walk  home,  and 
offered  tlte  Colonel  the  refreshment  of  a  cigar. 

They  lighted  their  cigars  by  the  lamp  of  one  of  the  many  link- 
boys  outside,  and  Rawdon  walkcil  on  with  liis  friend  Wcnhara. 
Two  peraons  sepanited  from  the  crowd  and  followed  the  two  gentle- 
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men ;  and  when  they  had  walked  down  Gaunt  Square  a  few  score 
of  paces,  one  of  the  men  came  up,  and  touching  Rawdon  on  the 
shoulder,  said,  "  Beg  your  x>ardon,  Colonel,  I  tihIi  to  speak  to  you 
most  particular."  This  gentleman's  acquaintance  gave  a  loud 
whistle  as  the  latter  spoke,  at  which  signal  a  cab  came  clattering 
up  from  those  stationed  at  the  Gate  of  Gaunt  House— and  the 
aide-de-camp  ran  round  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  Colonel 
Crawley. 

That  gallant  officer  at  once  knew  what  had  be&llen  him.  He 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  boililfB.  He  started  back,  felling  against 
the  man  who  had  first  touched  him. 

"  We're  three  on  us — it's  no  use  bolting,"  the  man  behind  said, 

"  It's  you,  Moes,  is  it } "  said  the  Colonel,  who  appeared  to  know 
his  interlocutor.     "  How  mucli  is  it  1 " 

"  Only  a  small  thing,"  whispered  Mr.  Moss,  of  Curaitor  Street, 
Chancery  Lane,  and  assistant  officer  to  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex — 
"  One  hundred  and  thirty-six,  six  and  eightpence,  at  the  suit  of 
Mr.  Nathan." 

"  Lend  mc  a  hundml,  Wcnham,  for  God's  sake,"  poor  Bawdoa 
Biud — "  I've  got  seventy  at  home." 

"  I've  not  got  ten  pounds  in  the  world,"  sud  poor  Mr.  Wcnham — 
"Goo<l  night,  my  dear  fellow." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Rawdon  ruefully.  And  Wenham  walked 
away^and  Rawilon  Crawley  finished  his  cigar  as  the  cab  drove 
under  Temple  Bar. 


CHAPTER  LI  I 


WHEN  Lord  Steyne  was  benerolently  diBpoeed,  he  did 
nothing  by  halves,  and  his  kindness  towards  the  Crawley 
bmily  did  the  greatest  honour  to  his  benevolent  dis- 
criminotion.  His  Lordship  extended  his  good-will  to  little  Rawdon: 
he  pointed  out  to  the  boy's  parents  the  necessity  of  sending  him  to 
a  public  school ;  that  he  was  of  an  age  now  when  emulation,  the 
first  principles  of  the  Latin  lan^iiage,  pugilbtic  exercises,  and  the 
society  of  his  fellow-boys  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
boy.  His  iather  objected  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  send  the 
child  to  a  good  public  school ;  his  mother,  that  Briggs  was  a  capital 
mistress  for  him,  and  had  brought  liim  on  (as  indee<l  was  the  &ct) 
&mou3ly  in  Englisli,  the  Latin  rudiments,  and  in  general  leamiog : 
but  all  these  objections  <Iisappcarcd  Iwfore  the  generous  perseverance 
of  the  Maniviia  of  Steyne.  His  Lonlship  was  one  of  the  govemora 
of  that  fiinious  old  collegiate  institution  called  the  Whitefiiars,  It 
had  been  a  Cistercian  Convent  in  old  ilays,  when  the  Smithlield, 
which  is  contiguous  to  it,  was  a  tournament  ground.  Obstinate 
heretics  used  to  be  bronyht  thither  convenient  for  burning  hard  by. 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Defender  of  tlie  Faith,  seized  upon  the  monastery 
and  its  possessions,  and  hanged  and  tortured  some  of  the  monks  who 
could  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  itace  of  his  reform.  Finally, 
a  great  mcrcliont  bought  the  house  and  land  adjoining,  in  which,  and 
with  the  help  of  otiier  wealthy  endowments  of  land  and  money,  he 
established  a  famous  founclation  hospitiU  for  old  men  and  chililren. 
An  extern  school  grew  round  the  old  almost  monastic  foundation, 
which  subsists  still  with  its  middle-age  costimie  and  usages  ;  ami  all 
Cistercians  pray  that  it  may  long  floimsh. 

Of  this  famous  house,  some  of  the  greatest  noblemen,  prcktes, 
and  dignitaries  in  Eiiglaml  are  governors :  ami  as  the  boys  are  verj- 
comfortably  lodged,  feii,  and  educatal,  and  subsequently  inducted 
to  good  scholarshiiis  at  the  University  and  livings  in  the  Church, 
many  little  gentlemen  are  devote<[  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
from  their  tenderest  years,  and  there  is  considerable  emulation  to 
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procure  nominationa  for  the  foimdation.  It  was  origttmlly  intended 
for  the  Bons  of  poor  and  deserving  clerics  and  Lues ;  but  manj  of  the 
noble  governors  of  the  Institution,  with  an  enlarged  and  rather 
capriciona  benevolence,  selected  all  sorts  of  objects  for  their  bounty. 
To  get  iiu  etlucation  for  nothing,  and  a.  future  livetiliowl  and  profession 
assured,  was  so  excellent  a  scheme  that  some  of  the  richest  people  did 
not  disdain  it ;  anil  not  only  great  men's  relations,  but  great  men  them- 
selves, sent  their  sons  to  profit  by  the  chance — Right  Rev,  Prelates 
sent  their  own  kinsmen  or  the  sons  of  their  clergy,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  great  noblemen  did  not  disdain  to  patronise  the  children 
of  their  confidential  servants,— so  that  a  lad  entering  this  establish- 
ment had  every  variety'  of  youthfiil  society  wherewitli  to  mingle. 

Bawdon  Crawley,  though  the  only  book  which  he  studied  was 
the  liitcing  Calendar,-  and  though  his  chief  recollections  of  polite 
learning  were  connected  with  the  flog!,'ings  which  he  received  at 
Eton  in  his  early  youth,  hail  that  decent  and  honest  reverence  for 
classical  learning  whiHi  all  English  gentlemen  feel,  and  was  glad  to 
think  that  liis  son  was  to  have  a  provision  for  life,  jierhnps,  and  a 
certain  opportunity  of  becoming  a  scholar.  And  although  his  boy 
was  his  chief  solace  and  eomiutnion,  and  endeared  to  him  by  a 
thousand  small  ties,  about  which'*  be  did  not  care  to  speak  to  his 
wife,  who  had  all  along  shown  the  utmost  indifference  to  their  son, 
yet  Rawdon  agrecil  at  once  to  imrt  with  him,  and  to  give  up  his 
own  greatest  comfort  and  benefit  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the 
little  lad.  He  did  not  know  how  fond  he  was  of  tlie  child  until  it 
became  necessary  to  let  liim  go  away.  When  he  was  gone,  he  felt 
more  sad  and  downcast  than  he  cared  to  own — far  sadder  than  the 
boy  himself,  who  was  happy  enough  to  enter  a  new  career,  and  find 
companions  of  his  own  age.  Becky  burst  out  langhing  once  or  twice, 
when  the  Colonel,  in  his  chimsy,  incoherent  way,  tried  to  express 
his  sentimental  sorrows  at  the  boy's  departure.  The  poor  fellow 
feit  tliat  his  dearest  pleasure  and  closest  friend  was  taken  from  him. 
He  looked  often  and  wistfully  at  the  little  vacant  be<l  in  his  dressing- 
room,  where  the  child  uBe<I  to  sleep.  He  missed  him  sadly  of 
mornings,  and  tried  in  vain  to  walk  in  the  Park  without  bim.  He 
did  not  know  how  solitary  he  ft-as  until  little  Rawdon  was  gone. 
He  liked  the  people  who  were  fond  of  him  ;  and  would  go  and  sit 
for  long  hours  with  his  gooil-natured  sister  Laily  Jane,  and  talk  to 
her  abont  the  virtues,  ajid  good  looks,  and  hundred  gootl  qualities  of 
the  child. 

Young  Eawdon's  aunt,  we  liavc  said,  was  very  fond  of  him,  as 
was  her  little  girl,  who  wept  copiously  when  the  time  for  her  cousin's 
departure  came.  The  elder  Rawdon  was  thankful  for  the  fondness 
of  mother  and  daughter.     The  very  best  and  honestest  feelings  of 
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the  man  came  out  in  these  ortlces  outpouringB  of  paternal  feding 
in  which  he  indulged  in  their  presence,  and  eucoiusged  by  theii 
sympathy.  He  secured  not  only  Lady  Jane's  kindness,  but  her 
sincere  regard,  by  the  feelings  which  he  manifested,  and  which  he 
could  not  show  to  his  own  wife.  The  two  kinswomen  met  as  seldom 
as  possible.  Becky  laughed  bitterly  at  Jane's  feelings  and  softness ; 
the  other's  kindly  and  gentle  nattuu  could  not  but  rerott  at  her 
sister's  callous  behavioiu'. 

It  estranged  Kawdon  from  his  wife  more  than  he  knew  or 
acknowledged  to  himself.  She  did  not  care  for  the  estiangeiuenL 
Indeed,  she  did  not  miss  him  or  anybody.  She  look&l  upon  him 
as  her  eirand-man  and  humble  slave.  He  might  be  ever  so  depressed 
or  sulky,  and  she  did  not  mark  his  demeanour,  or  only  treatecl  it 
with  a  sneer.  She  was  busy  thinlcing  about  her  position,  or  ber 
pleasures,  or  her  advancement  in  society ;  she  ought  to  have  hdd 
a  great  place  in  it,  that  is  certain. 

It  was  honest  Briggs  who  made  up  the  little  kit  for  the  boy 
which  lie  was  to  tike  to  school.  Molly,  the  housemaid,  blubbered 
in  the  passage  when  he  wcut  away^Molly  kind  and  faithful  in  spite 
of  a  long  arrear  of  unpaid  wages.  Mra.  Becky  could  not  let  her 
husband  liave  the  carriage  to  take  the  boy  to  school  Take  the 
horses  into  the  City ! — such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of  Let  a  cab 
he  brought.  She  did  not  offer  to  kite  him  when  he  went :  nor  did 
the  chil<l  propose  to  embrace  her :  but  gave  a  kiss  to  old  Briggs 
(whom,  in  general,  lie  was  very  shy  of  caressing),  and  consoled  her 
by  pointing  out  that  he  was  to  come  home  on  Satunkiys,  when  she 
would  have  the  benefit  of  seeing  hiiii.  As  the  cab  rolled  towards 
the  City,  Becky's  carriage  rattled  off  to  the  Park.  She  was  eliatter- 
ing  and  laughing  with  a  score  of  young  dandies  by  the  Seq^cutinc, 
as  the  fiither  and  son  entered  at  the  old  gates  of  the  school — where 
Bawdon  left  the  child,  and  came  an-ay  with  a  sadder,  purer  feeling 
in  his  heart  than  jierhnps  that  poor  battered  fellow  had  ever  known 
since  he  himself  came  out  of  the  nursery. 

He  walked  all  the  way  home  very  dismally,  and  diueil  alone 
with  Briggs.  He  was  very  kiiui  to  lier,  and  grateftd  for  her  love 
and  watchfulness  over  the  boy.  His  conscience  smote  him  that  he 
had  borrowed  Briggs's  money,  and  aided  in  deceiving  her.  They 
talked  about  little  Rawdon  a  long  time,  for  Becky  only  came  home 
to  dress  ami  go  out  to  dinner — and  then  he  went  off  imensily  to 
drink  tea  with  Lady  Jane,  nn<l  tell  her  of  what  had  happened,  and 
how  little  Rjiwdon  went  off  like  a  tnimp,  and  how  he  was  to  wear 
a  gown  and  little  knee-breeches,  ami  how  young  Blackball,  Jack 
Blackball's  son,  of  the  old  regiment,  had  token  him  in  charge  and 
promised  to  be  Icind  to  him. 
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In  the  course  of  a  week  young  Blackball  had  coiiBtituted  little 
BawdoD  his  fag,  shoeblack,  and  breakfast  toaster ;  initiated  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  Grammar,  an<l  thrashed  him  three  or  four 
times ;  but  not  severely.  The  little  chap's  good-oatured  honest  &ce 
won  his  way  for  him.  He  only  got  that  degree  of  beating  which 
was,  no  doubt,  good  for  him ;  and  as  for  blacking  shoes,  toasting 
bread,  and  fogging  in  general,  were  these  offices  not  deeuml  to  be 
necessary  parts  of  every  young  English  gentleman's  etlucntion  1 

Our  business  does  not  lie  with  the  second  generation  and  Master 
Rawdon's  lifu  at  school,  otherwise  the  present  tale  luight  be  carried 
to  any  indefinite  length.  The  Colonel  went  to  see  his  son  a  short 
time  afterwards,  and  found  the  lad  sufficiently  well  and  hajipy, 
grinning  and  laugliing  in  his  little  black  gown  an<l  littic  breeches. 

His  Cither  sagaciously  tii)ped  Blackball,  his  master,  n  sovereign, 
and  securwl  that  young  gentleman's  good-will  towards  his  fog.  As 
a  prot^g^  of  the  great  Lord  Steync,  the  nephew  of  a  County  member, 
and  son  of  a  Colonel  and  C.B.,  whose  name  appeare<l  in  some  of  the 
most  fiishioiiuble  parties  in  the  Mominii  Post,  perhaps  the  school 
ttnthorities  were  disposed  not  to  look  unkindly  on  the  child.  He 
had  plenty  of  pocket-money,  which  be  spent  in  treating  his  comrades 
royally  to  raspberry  tarts,  and  he  wus  often  allowed  to  come  home 
on  Satunlays  to  his  father,  who  always  made  a  jubilee  of  that  day. 
When  free,  Rawdon  would  take  him  to  the  play,  or  send  him  thither 
with  the  fcxjtman ;  and  on  Siuidays  he  went  to  church  witli  Briggs 
and  Lady  Jane  and  his  cousins.  Rawdon  marvelle<l  over  his  stories 
abont  sehool,  and  fights,  and  tagging.  Before  long,  he  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  masters  and  the  principal  boys  as  well  as  little 
Rawdon  himself  He  innted  little  Bawdon's  crony  from  school,  and 
made  both  the  cliildren  sick  with  pastry,  and  oyBt<'r8,  and  porter 
after  tlie  play.  He  tried  to  look  knowing  over  the  Latin  Grammar 
when  littic  Rawdon  showccl  him  what  part  of  that  work  he  waa 
"in."  "Stick  to  it,  my  boy,"  he  said  to  him  with  much  gravity, 
"  there's  nothing  like  a  good  classical  education  !  nothing  ! '' 

Becky's  contempt  for  her  husband  grew  greater  every  day. 
"  Do  what  you  like, — ^dine  where  you  please,^go  and  have  ginger- 
beer  and  sawdust  at  Astlcy's,  or  psiiIm-Bingiug  with  Lady  Jane, — 
only  don't  cxjiect  nie  to  biisy  myself  with  the  boy.  I  liave  your 
interest!)  to  attend  to,  a&  you  caJi't  attend  to  them  yourself.  I 
should  like  to  know  where  you  would  have  been  now,  and  in  what 
sort  of  a  position  in  society,  if  I  had  not  looked  after  yon  1 "  Indeed, 
nobody  wanted  jwor  ol<l  Rawdon  at  the  parties  whither  Becky  useil 
to  go.  Sho  was  often  asked  without  him  now.  She  talked  about 
great  i)ei>ple  as  if  she  hod  the  fee-simple  of  May  Fair ;  and  when 
the  Court  went  into  mouming,  she  always  wore  black. 
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Little  Rawtlon  being  ilixposed  of,  Lord  Stejne,  who  took  aoch  > 
parental  interest  in  the  afT^ra  of  this  amiable  poor  fiunily,  thouf^t 
that  their  cx|«nsea  might  be  very  advantageously  curtailed  by  the 
departure  of  Miss  Briggs ;  and  that  Becky  was  quite  clever  euougfa 
to  take  the  management  of  her  own  house.  It  has  been  narrated  in 
a  former  i'hn,)>ter,  how  the  benevolent  nobleman  had  given  hii 
prot^g^!  money  to  pay  off  her  little  debt  to  Miaa  Briggs,  who  how- 
ever still  remained  behind  with  her  frienils ;  whence  my  lord  came 
to  the  painful  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Crawley  had  made  aoine  other 
use  of  the  ntoncy  confidcil  to  her  than  that  for  which  her  generous 
patron  ha<I  given  the  loan.  However,  Lord  Steyne  was  not  so  rude 
as  to  impart  his  suspicious  upon  this  head  to  Mrs.  Becky,  whose 
feelings  might  be  hurt  by  any  controversy  on  the  money-question, 
and  who  might  liave  a  tliousand  painful  reasons  for  disposing  other- 
wise of  his  Lordship's  generous  loon.  But  lie  det«rmined  to  satiafy 
himself  of  the  real  state  of  the  case :  and  instituted  the  necessary 
inquiries  in  a  most  cautious  and  delicate  manner. 

In  the  fii'st  place  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  pumping  Miaa 
Briggs.  TJiat  wait  not  a  difficult  operation.  A  very  little  encour- 
agement would  set  that  worthy  woman  to  talk  volubly,  and  pour 
out  all  within  her.  And  one  day  when  Mre.  Rawdon  had  gone  out 
to  drive  (iw  Mr.  Fiche,  his  Lordship's  confidential  servant,  easily 
learned  at  the  livery  stables  where  the  Crawleys  kept  their  carriage 
and  horses,  or  ratltcr,  where  the  livery-man  kept  a  carriage  and 
horses  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawley) — my  lord  dropped  in  upon  the 
Curzon  Street  house— aaked  Briggs  for  a  cup  of  coffee— tflid  her  that 
he  liad  good  accounts  of  tiie  little  boy  at  scJiool — and  in  five  ndnutes 
found  out  from  her  that  Mrs.  Rawilon  had  given  her  nothing  except  a 
black  silk  gown,  for  which  Miss  Briggs  was  immensely  grateful. 

He  laughed  within  himself  at  this  artless  story.  For  the  truth 
is,  oTir  (lejir  friend  Rctecca  hail  given  him  a  most  circumstantial  nar- 
ration of  Brigga's  deliglit  at  receiving  her  money— eleven  hundre^l 
and  twenty-five  pounds- and  in  what  secmities  she  had  invested  it ; 
and  what  a  i^ang  Becky  herself  felt  in  being  obliged  to  jiay  awuy 
sucli  a  deliglitful  sum  of  money.  "  Who  knows,"  tlie  dear  woman 
may  have  thought  witliin  hcrBcIf,  "  perhaps  he  may  give  me  a  little 
more?"  My  lonl,  however,  made  no  such  proposal  to  the  little  schemer 
—very  likely  thinkiug  that  he  had  been  siifficicntly  generous  alreatly. 

He  had  the  curiosity,  tlien,  to  nsk  Mii^s  Briggs  about  the  state 
of  her  private  aRuirs — and  she  told  his  Lordship  candidly  what  her 
position  was— how  Miss  Crawley  had  left  her  a  legacy — how  her 
relatives  had  had  part  of  it — how  Colonel  Crawley  hail  j>ut  out 
another  portion,  for  which  she  had  the  best  security  and  interest — 
and  bow  Mr.  and  Mis.  Bawdon  had  kindly  busied  themselves  with 
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Sir  Ktt,  who  was  to  dispoae  of  the  remainiler  most  tutvantageouely 
for  her,  when  he  had  time.  My  lord  asked  how  much  the  Colonel 
had  aJready  invested  for  her,  tmd  Mies  Briggs  at  once  and  truly  told 
him  that  the  sum  van  six  hundred  anil  odd  poimds. 

But  as  eoon  as  she  had  told  her  story,  the  voluble  Briggs  repented 
of  her  frankness,  and  besought  my  lord  uot  to  tell  Mr.  Crawley  of 
the  confessiona  which  she  had  made.  "  The  Colonel  waa  so  kind — 
Mr.  Crawley  might  be  offendwl  and  pay  back  the  money,  for  which 
she  could  get  no  such  gooil  interest  anywhere  else."  Lord  Steyne, 
laughing,  promised  lie  never  would  divulge  their  conversation,  and 
when  he  and  Mias  Briggs  parted  he  laughol  atill  more, 

"  What  an  accompliahwl  little  devil  it  is  ! "  thought  he.  "  What 
a  splendid  actress  and  manager !  She  liad  almost  got  a  second 
supply  out  of  me  the  other  day,  with  her  coaling  ways.  She  beats 
aD  the  women  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  comae  of  all  my  well-apent 
life.  They  arc  baliiea  compared  to  her.  I  am  a  greenhorn  myself, 
and  a  fool  in  her  hands— an  old  fool.  She  is  imsurpassabic  in  lies." 
His  Lonlship's  admiration  for  Becky  rose  immeasurably  at  this  proof 
of  her  clevemess.  Getting  the  money  was  nothing— but  getting 
double  the  sum  alic  wanted,  and  paying  nobody— it  was  n  magnifi- 
cent stroke.  And  Crawley,  my  ioni  thought — Crawley  is  not  such 
a  fool  an  he  looks  and  seems.  He  has  managed  the  matter  cleverly 
enough  on  his  side.  Nobody  would  ever  have  supposed  from  liia 
fece  and  demeanour  tluit  he  knew  anything  about  this  money  busi- 
ness ;  and  yet  he  put  her  up  to  it,  and  has  spent  the  money,  no 
doubt.  In  this  opinion  my  loni,  we  know,  waa  mistaken ;  hut  it 
influenced  a  good  deal  his  behaviour  towards  Colonel  Crawley,  whom 
he  began  to  treat  with  even  leas  than  that  aemblance  of  respect 
which  he  ha<l  formerly  shown  towanls  that  gentlemaii.  It  never 
entereil  into  the  heo<l  of  Mis.  Crawley's  patron  that  the  little  lady 
miglit  be  making  a  purse  for  herself;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
must  be  t(dd,  he  judged  of  Colonel  Crawley  by  his  experience  of 
other  husbands,  whom  he  ha<l  known  in  the  courae  of  the  long  and 
well-apent  life  which  had  made  him  acquainted  with  a  great  deal  of 
the  weakness  of  mankind.  My  lord  had  bought  so  many  men  during 
hia  life,  tliat  he  was  siffely  to  be  pardoned  for  suppoaing  that  he 
had  found  the  price  of  this  one. 

He  taxe<l  Becky  upon  the  point  on  the  very  first  occasion  when 
he  met  her  alone,  and  he  complimented  her,  good-humou redly,  on 
her  clevemeaa  in  getting  more  than  the  money  which  alie  requireil. 
Becky  waa  only  a  little  taken  aback.  It  waa  not  the  habit  of  this 
dear  creature  to  tell  falsehoo<ls,  except  when  necessity  compelled, 
but  in  these  great  emergencies  it  was  her  practice  to  lie  very  freely ; 
and  in  an  instant  alie  waa  ready  with  onotiier  neat  plausible  circum- 
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stantinl  story  whit^h  she  administered  to  her  patron.  The  prerioua 
fltatcraent  whicli  slie  had  miule  to  him  was  ft  blsehood — a  wicked 
&Isehood  :  Blie  owned  it ;  but  who  had  made  her  tell  it  t  "  Ah,  my 
Lord,"  she  said,  "  you  don't  know  all  I  have  to  suffer  and  bear  in 
Mlence :  you  see  roe  gay  and  liappy  before  you — you  little  knor 
what  I  have  to  endure  when  there  is  no  protector  near  me.  It  was 
my  husband,  by  tlircats  and  tlie  moet  savage  treatment,  forced  me 
to  ask  for  that  sum  about  which  I  deceived  you.  It  was  lie,  who, 
foreseeing  that  questions  miglit  be  asked  regarding  the  disposal  <rf 
the  money,  Ibrced  me  to  account  for  it  as  I  did.  He  took  the 
money.  He  told  me  he  had  paid  Miss  Bri^s ;  I  did  not  wont,  I 
did  not  dare  to  doubt  him.  Pardon  the  wrong  which  a  desperate 
man  is  forced  to  commit,  and  pity  a  miserable,  miserable  woman." 
She  burst  int«  tears  as  she  sx)okc.  Persecuted  virtue  never  looked 
more  bewitchingly  wretched. 

They  hail  a  long  conversation,  driving  round  and  round  the 
Eegent's  Park  in  Mrs.  Crawley's  carriage  together,  a  conversation  of 
whicli  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  :  but  the  upshot  of  it 
was,  that,  when  Becky  came  home,  she  flew  to  her  dear  Briggs  with 
a  flmiling  face,  and  announoeil  ttiat  she  ha^l  some  very  good  news  for 
her.  Lonl  Stcyne  had  acted  in  the  noblest  and  most  ^nerouE 
manner.  He  was  always  thinking  how  and  when  he  could  do  good. 
Now  that  little  Rawdon  was  gone  to  scliool,  a  dear  companion  ond 
friend  was  no  longer  necessary  to  her.  She  was  grieved  beyond 
measure  to  part  with  Briggs ;  but  her  means  required  that  she 
should  practise  every  retrenchment,  and  her  sorrow  was  mitigated 
by  the  idea  tlwt  her  dear  Brio's  wouhl  be  far  better  provided  for 
by  her  generous  patron  than  in  her  humble  home.  Mis.  Pilkington, 
the  housekeeper  at  Gauntly  Hall,  was  growing  exceedingly  old, 
feeble,  and  rheumatic ;  she  was  not  equal  to  the  work  of  superin- 
tending that  vast  mansion,  and  must  be  on  the  Inuk-tmt  for  a 
Buceessor,  It  was  a  splendid  position.  The  family  di<l  not  go  to 
Gauntly  once  in  two  years.  At  other  times  the  housekeeper  was 
the  mistress  of  the  magnificent  mansion^had  four  covers  daily  for 
her  table ;  was  visited  by  the  clergy  and  the  most  respectable  people 
of  the  county— was  the  kdy  of  Gauntly,  in  fact ;  and  the  two  last 
housekeepers  before  Mrs,  Pilkington  had  married  rectors  of  Gauntly : 
but  Mrs.  P.  could  not,  being  tlie  aunt  of  the  present  Rector.  The 
place  was  not  to  be  hers  yet ;  but  she  might  go  down  on  a  ridt  to 
Mrs.  Pilkington,  and  see  whether  she  would  like  to  succeed  her. 

What  words  can  point  the  ecstatic  gratitude  of  Briggs  !  All  she 
stii)ulate<l  for  was  that  little  Rawdon  shoidd  be  allowed  to  come  down 
and  see  her  at  the  Hall.  Becky  promised  this — anything.  She  ran 
up  to  her  husband  when  he  came  home,  and  told  him  the  joyful  news. 
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Rawdon  was  glad,  deuced  glad ;  the  weight  waa  off  his  conscience 
about  poor  Briggs's  money.  She  was  provided  for,  at  any  rate,  but 
— but  his  mind  was  disquiet.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  all  right  some- 
how. He  told  little  Southdown  what  Lord  Steyne  had  done,  and  the 
young  man  eyed  Crawley  with  an  air  which  suiprise<l  the  latter. 

He  told  Lady  Jane  of  this  second  proof  of  Steyne^s  bounty,  and 
she,  too,  looked  odd  and  alarmed ;  so  did  Sir  Pitt.  "  She  is  too 
clever  and — and  gay  to  be  allowed  to  go  from  party  to  party  with- 
out a  companion,"  both  said.  "You  must  go  with  her,  Rawdon, 
wherever  she  goes,  and  you  must  have  somebody  with  her — one  of 
the  girls  from  Queen's  Crawley,  perhaps,  though  they  were  rather 
giddy  guardians  for  her." 

Somebody  Becky  should  have.  But  in  the  meantime  it  was 
clear  that  honest  Briggs  must  not  lose  her  chance  of  settlement  for 
life ;  and  so  she  and  her  bags  were  packed,  and  she  set  off  on  her 
journey.  And  so  two  of  Rawdon's  out-sentinels  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Pitt  went  and  exjKystulated  with  his  sister-m-law  upon  the 
subject  of  the  dismissal  of  Briggs,  and  other  matters  of  delicate 
family  interest.  In  vain  she  pointed  out  to  him  how  necessary  was 
the  protection  of  Lord  Steyne  for  her  poor  husband ;  how  cruel  it 
would  be  on  their  part  to  deprive  Briggs  of  the  position  offered  to 
her.  Cajolements,  coaxings,  smiles,  tears  could  not  satisfy  Sir  Pitt, 
and  he  had  something  very  like  a  quarrel  with  his  on(»e  admired 
Becky.  He  spoke  of  the  honour  of  the  family :  the  unsullied  repu- 
tation of  the  Crawleys ;  expressed  himself  in  indignant  tones  about 
her  receiving  those  young  Frenchmen — those  wild  young  men  of 
feshion,  my  Lonl  Steyne  himself,  whose  carriage  was  always  at  her 
door,  who  passed  hours  daily  in  her  company,  and  whose  constant 
presence  made  the  world  talk  alx)ut  her.  As  the  head  of  the  house 
he  implored  her  to  be  more  prudent.  Society  was  already  speaking 
lightly  of  her.  Lord  Steyne,  though  a  nobleman  of  the  greatest 
station  and  talents  was  a  man  whose  attentions  would  compromise 
any  woman  ;  he  besought,  he  implored,  he  commanded  his  sister-in- 
law  to  be  watchfiil  in  her  intercourse  with  that  nobleman. 

Becky  promised  anything  and  everything  Pitt  wanted ;  but  Lord 
Steyne  came  to  her  house  as  often  as  ever,  and  Sir  Pitt's  anger  in 
creased.  I  wonder  was  Lady  Jane  angry  or  pleased  that  her  husband 
at  last  found  fault  with  his  favourite  Rebecca  ?  Lord  Steyne's  visits 
continuing,  his  own  ceased ;  and  his  wife  was  for  refusing  all  further 
intercourse  with  that  nobleman,  and  declining  the  invitation  to  the 
Charade-night  which  the  Marchioness  sent  to  her;  but  Sir  Pitt 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  accept  it,  as  His  Royal  Highness  would 
be  there. 
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Although  he  went  to  the  party  id  question.  Sir  Pitt  quitted  it 
very  early,  and  his  wife,  too,  was  very  glad  to  come  away.  Berk; 
hardly  bo  much  aa  spoke  to  him  or  noticed  her  Bieter-in-law.  Pitt 
Crawley  declared  her  behaviour  was  monBtrously  indec4>rDue,  repro- 
bated in  strong  terms  the  habit  of  play-acting  and  fancy  dressing, 
as  highly  unbecoming  a  BritiEli  female ;  and  al^r  the  charades  were 
over,  took  his  brother  Rawdon  severely  to  task  for  appearing  him- 
self, and  allowing  his  wife  to  join  in  Buch  improper  exhibitions. 

Rnwdon  said  she  should  not  join  in  any  more  such  amusements : 
but  indeed,  and  perhaps  from  hints  from  his  elder  brother  and 
sister,  he  had  already  become  a  very  ^-atehftd  and  exemplary 
domestic  character.  He  left  oif  hie  clubs  and  billiards.  He  never 
left  home.  He  took  Bceky  ont  to  drive  :  he  went  laboriously  with 
her  to  all  her  parties.  Whenever  my  Lord  Steyne  called,  he  was 
sure  to  find  the  Colonel.  And  when  Becky  proposed  to  go  out  with- 
out her  husband,  or  received  invitations  for  herself,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  her  to  refuse  them ;  and  there  was  that  in  the  gentleman's 
manner  which  enforced  obedience.  Little  Becky,  to  do  her  justice, 
was  charmed  with  Rawilon's  gallantry.  If  he  was  surly,  she  never 
was.  Whether  friends  were  present  or  alisent,  she  had  always  a 
kind  smile  for  him,  and  was  attentive  to  his  pleasure  and  comfort. 
It  was  the  early  days  of  their  marriage  over  again  :  the  same  good- 
humour,  }>rivenanres,  merriment,  and  artless  confidence  and  regard. 
"  How  much  pleasanter  it  is,"  she  would  say,  "  to  liave  you  by  my 
side  in  the  carriage  than  that  foolish  old  Briggs  !  Let  us  always  go 
on  so,  dear  Rawdon.  How  nice  it  would  be,  and  how  happy  we 
should  always  be,  if  we  had  but  the  money  !  He  fell  asleep  after 
dinner  in  his  chair  ;  he  did  not  sec  the  ttvx  opposite  to  him,  hazard, 
weary,  and  terrible  ;  it  lighteil  up  with  fresli  candid  smiles  when  he 
woke.  It  kissed  him  gaily.  He  wonderetl  that  he  had  ever  had 
Bitspicions.  No,  he  never  hail  suspicions ;  all  those  dumb  doubts 
and  surly  misgivings  which  ha<l  been  gathering  on  his  mind,  were 
mere  idle  jealousies.  She  was  fo)ul  of  him ;  she  always  had  been. 
As  for  her  shining  in  society,  it  was  no  fault  of  here ;  she  was  fonned 
to  shine  there.  Was  there  any  woman  who  could  talk,  or  sing,  or 
do  anything  like  her!  If  she  would  but  like  the  boy !  Rawdon 
thought.     But  the  mother  and  son  never  coidd  be  brought  together. 

And  it  was  while  Rawdon's  mind  was  agitated  with  tliese  doubts 
and  perplexities  that  the  incident  occurred  which  was  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter ;  and  the  unfortunate  Colonel  found  himself  a 
prisoner  away  fi«m  home. 


CHAPTER  LIU 
.(  RESCUE  AND  A  CATASTROPHE 

FRIEND  RAWDON  drove  on  then  to  Mr.  Moss'a  mansion  in 
Cureitor  Street,  and  was  duly  inducted  into  that  dismal  place 
of  hospitality.  Morning  was  breaking  over  tlie  cheerful 
housetops  of  Chancery  Lane  as  the  rattling  cab  woke  up  the  echoes 
there.  A  little  pink-eyed  Jew-boy,  with  a  head  as  ruddy  as  the 
rising  morn,  let  the  party  into  the  house,  and  Rawdon  was  welcomed 
to  the  ground-fioor  apartments  by  Mr.  Moss,  his  travelling  companion 
and  host,  who  cheerfully  aske<l  liim  if  he  would  like  a  glass  of  some- 
tiling  wann  alter  his  ilrive. 

The  Colonel  was  not  so  depressed  as  eoine  mortals  would  be, 
who,  quitting  a  palace  and  a  fdaeeii*  ux(nr,  find  themselves  barred 
into  a  Bpunging-house ;  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  hod  been  a 
lodger  at  Mr.  Moes's  establishment  once  or  twice  before.  We  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  in  the  previous  couree  of  this  narrative  to 
mention  these  trivial  little  domestic  incidents :  but  the  reader  may 
be  assured  that  they  can't  unfrequently  occur  in  the  life  of  a  man 
who  lives  on  nothing  a  year. 

Upon  his  first  visit  to  Mr.  Moss,  the  Colonel,  then  a  bachelor, 
hail  been  liberated  by  the  generosity  of  his  Aunt ;  on  the  second 
mishap,  little  Becky,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  kindness,  had 
txirrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  Lonl  Southdown,  and  liad  coaxed 
her  husbaml's  creditor  (who  was  her  sliawi,  velvet-gowu,  lace  pocket- 
handkerchief,  trinket,  and  gimcrock  purveyor,  indee<l)  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  sum  claimol,  and  Rawdun's  proniiflsory  note  for  the 
remainder :  so  on  both  tlicse  occasions  the  capture  and  release  had 
been  conducted  with  the  utmost  gallantry  on  all  sides,  and  Moss 
and  the  Colonel  were  tlierefore  on  the  very  best  of  terras. 

"  Youll  find  yoiu-  old  bed.  Colonel,  and  everything  comfortable," 
that  gentleman  said,  "as  I  may  honestly  say.  You  may  be  pretty  ' 
siu«  it's  kep  aired,  and  by  the  best  of  company,  too.  It  was  Blep 
in  the  night  afore  last  by  the  Honourable  Capting  Famish,  of  the 
Fiftieth  Dragoons,  whose  Mar  took  him  out,  after  a  fortnight,  jeat 
to  punish  him,  she  said.  But,  Law  bless  you,  I  promise  you,  he 
punished  my  champagne,  and  had  a  party  'ere  every  night^regjar 
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tip-top  swells,  down  finm  the  clnbe  and  the  West  End — Cutting 
Rag^  the  Honourable  Deuceace,  wbo  Urea  in  the  Temple,  and  some 
fellen  as  knows  a  goo>)  glass  of  wine,  I  wurant  joa  Tve  got  a 
VoKtitT  of  Diwinity  upsUin,  fire  gents  in  the  Coffi^-^oom,  and  Mn. 
H<*»  has  a  UUl/Wv-botv  at  half-past  fire,  and  a  little  cards  or 
music  aft«nranU,  when  we  shall  be  most  happj-  to  see  yon." 

"  I'll  ring  when  I  want  anjthing,"  said  Rawdon,  and  went 
quietlj  to  his  bedruom.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  we  hare  said,  anl 
D'>t  tfi  be  disturbed  by  any  Uttle  shocks  of  die.  A  weaker  man 
would  hare  sent  oS  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  the  instant  of  his  captnie. 
"  But  what  is  the  use  of  disturbing  her  night's  rest  ? "  thonght 
lUwdoo.  " She  wont  know  whether  I  am  in  my  room  or  not  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  write  to  her  when  she  has  had  her  aleep  out, 
and  I  hare  hail  mine.  It's  only  a  hundrcd-and-seren^,  and  the 
deuce  is  in  it  if  we  can't  raise  that"  And  so,  tbinking  about  little 
Rawiliin  (whom  he  would  not  hare  know  that  he  was  in  such  a 
queer  place),  the  Colonel  turned  into  the  beil  lately  occu[Med  by 
Captain  Famish,  an<l  fell  asleep.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  be  woke 
np,  and  the  rud<ly-heade<l  youth  brought  him,  with  consrious  pride, 
a  fine  silver  dretwing-case,  wherewith  he  might  perfonn  the  opetvtion 
of  shaving.  Indeed  Mr.  Moss's  house,  tliough  somewhat  dirty,  was 
splendid  throughout.  There  were  dirty  trays,  and  wine-coolers  en 
perntfinente  on  the  sideboard,  huge  <Iirty  gilt  cornices,  with  dingy 
yellow  satin  hangings  to  the  barreii  windows  which  looked  into 
Cuniitor  Street  —vast  and  <lirty  gilt  picture-frames  surrounding 
pieces  Hportin^j  and  sucred,  all  of  which  works  were  by  the  greatest 
miutefH  ;  unci  fetcheil  the  greatest  prices,  too,  in  the  bill  transBctitms, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  were  sold  and  bought  over  and  over 
agiiin.  The  Colonel's  bnukta<7t  was  served  to  him  in  the  same 
dingy  and  gorgeous  pkteil  ware.  Miss  Moss,  a  dark-eyed  maid  in 
curl-[iapers,  appejireil  with  the  teapot,  and,  smiling,  asked  the  ColoDt4 
how  he  had  sicp?  and  she  brougiit  him  in  the  ,1/brainy  Pmt,  with 
the  names  of  all  the  great  people  wlio  liad  figured  at  Lord  Steyne's 
entertainment  the  night  before.  It  contained  a  brilliant  account  of 
the  festivities,  and  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Otuwlcy's  atlmirablc  personifications. 

After  a  lively  chat  with  this  lady  (who  sat  on  the  eilge  of  the 
breakfitst  table  iii  an  easy  nttitu<le  displaying  the  drapery  of  her 
^stocking  and  an  ex-while  satin  shoe,  which  was  down  at  heel), 
Colonel  Crawley  callwl  for  pens  and  ink,  and  paper ;  and  being 
askeil  how  many  sheets,  chose  one  which  was  brought  to  him 
between  Miss  Moss's  own  finger  and  thumb.  Many  a  sheet  had 
that  dark-eyed  damsel  brought  in  ;  many  a  poor  fellow  had  scrawled 
and  blotted  hurried  lines  of  entreaty,  and  paced  up  and  dowu  that 
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awM  room  until  his  messenger  brought  back  the  reply.  Poor  men 
always  use  messengers  instead  of  the  post.  Who  has  not  had  their 
letters,  with  the  wafers  wet,  and  the  announcement  that  a  person  is 
waiting  in  the  hall  ? 

Now  on  the  score  of  his  application,  Rawdon  had  not  many 
misgivings. 

"Dear  Becky  (Rawdon  wrote), — /  hope  you  slept  well. 
Don't  be  frightened  if  I  don't  bring  you  in  your  coffy.  Last  night 
as  I  was  coming  home  smoaking,  I  met  with  an  accadent,  I  was 
nabbed  by  Moss  of  Cursitor  Street — from  whose  gilt  and  splendid 
parler  I  write  this — the  same  that  had  me  this  time  two  years. 
Miss  Moss  brought  in  my  tea — she  is  grown  very  fat,  and,  as  usual, 
had  he7'  stockens  doum  at  heal, 

"It*s  Nathan's  business  —  a  hundred -and -fifty — with  costs, 
hundred-and-seventy.  Please  send  me  my  desk  and  some  cloths — 
Fm  in  pumps  and  a  white  tye  (something  Hke  Miss  M.'s  stockings) 
— I've  seventy  in  it.  And  as  soon  as  you  get  this.  Drive  to 
Nathan's — offer  him  seventy-five  down,  and  ask  him  to  renew — say 
1*11  take  wine — we  may  as  well  have  some  dinner  sherry ;  but  not 
jncturs,  tliey're  too  dear. 

"  If  he  won't  stand  it.  Take  my  ticker  and  such  of  your  things 
as  you  can  spare,  and  send  them  to  Balls — we  must,  of  coarse,  have 
the  sum  to-night.  It  won't  do  to  let  it  stand  over,  as  to-morrow's 
Sunday ;  the  beds  here  are  not  very  clean,  and  there  may  be  other 
things  out  against  me — I'm  glad  it  an't  Rawdon's  Saturday  for 
coming  home.     God  bless  vou. — Yours  in  liaste, 

"  R.  C. 

"P.-S^. — Make  haste  and  come." 

This  letter,  sealed  with  a  wafer,  was  despat(*hed  by  one  of  the 
messengers  who  are  always  hanging  about  Mr.  Moss's  establishment ; 
and  Rawdon,  having  seen  him  depart,  went  out  in  the  courtyard, 
and  smoked  his  cigar  with  a  tolerably  easy  mind — in  spite  of  the 
bars  overhead ;  for  Mr.  Moss's  courtyard  is  railed  in  like  a  cage, 
lest  the  gentlemen  who  are  boarding  with  him  should  take  a  fancy 
to  escape  from  his  hospitahty. 

Three  hours,  he  calculated,  would  be  the  utmost  time  required, 
before  Becky  should  arrive  and  oi)en  his  prison  doors  :  and  he  passed 
these  pretty  cheerfully  in  smokuig,  in  reading  the  paper,  and  in  the 
coffee-room  with  an  acquaintance.  Captain  Walker,  who  hap|>ened 
to  be  there,  and  with  whom  he  cut  for  sixpences  for  some  hours, 
with  pretty  equal  luck  on  either  side. 

But   tlie   day  passed   away  and  no   messenger  returned, — no 
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Becky.  Mrs.  Moss's  tably-dy-hoty  was  served  at  the  appmnted 
hour  of  half-past  five,  when  such  of  the  gentlemen  lodging  in  the 
house  as  could  aRord  to  pay  for  the  banquet,  came  and  partook  of 
it  in  the  splendid  front  jiarlour  before  described,  and  with  which 
Mr.  Crawley's  temporary  lodging  communicated,  when  Miss  M. 
(Miss  Hein,  as  her  |m.i>a  called  her),  appeared  without  the  curl- 
papers of  the  morning,  and  Mre.  Hem  did  tjie  honouis  of  a  prime 
boiled  leg  of  mutton  and  turnips,  of  which  the  Colonel  ate  with  ft 
very  faint  appetite.  Asked  whether  he  would  "stand"  a  bottle 
of  cliampagne  for  the  company,  he  consented,  an<l  the  ladies  diank 
to  Ilia  'ealth,  and  Mr.  Mom,  iu  the  most  polite  mamier,  "looked 
towards  him," 

In  the  miilst  of  tliia  repast,  however,  the  door-bell  was  beard- 
young  Moss  of  the  niddy  liair  rose  up  with  the  keys  and  answered 
the  summons,  and  coming  l>ack,  told  the  Colonel  that  the  meeseug^ 
had  retumeil  with  a  bag,  a  desk,  and  a  letter,  which  be  gave  him. 
"  No  ceramony.  Colonel,  I  beg,"  said  Mrs.  Moss  with  a  wave  (rf*  her 
band,  and  be  opened  ttic  letter  rather  tremulously. — It  waa  a 
beaiitiful  letter,  highly  scented,  on  a  pink  paper,  and  with  a  light 
green  seal. 

"  Mom  pauvre  CHER  PETrr  (Mrs.  Crawley  wrote), — I  coulil 
not  sleep  one  wink  for  tliinking  of  what  had  become  of  my  oditnu 
old  vuinslre :  and  only  got  to  rest  in  the  morning  after  sending 
fur  Mr.  Blench  (for  I  was  in  a  fever),  who  gave  me  a  compoeiug 
draught  and  Ictt  orders  witli  Fincttc  tliat  I  should  be  disturbed 
on  no  account.  So  that  my  pixir  old  man's  messenger,  who  bad 
(lien  mauvaiae  mine  Finctte  saye,  and  lentoit  le  geaievre,  remained 
in  the  hall  for  some  hours  wnithig  my  bell.  You  may  fiincy  my 
state  when  I  reaii  your  j>oor  dear  old  ill-spelt  letter. 

"  111  as  I  van,  I  instantly  called  for  the  carriage,  and  as  soon  as 
I  was  dressed  (though  I  couldn't  drink  a  drop  of  choeolat« — I  assure 
you  I  couhln't  without  my  monstre  to  bring  it  to  me),  I  drove 
ventre  ft  terre  to  Nathan's.  I  saw  him— I  wept — I  cried— I  feU 
at  his  o<liou8  knees.  Nothing  would  mollify  the  horrid  man.  He 
wouhl  Imvc  all  the  money,  be  s<tid,  or  keep  my  poor  monstre  in 
prison.  I  drove  home  with  the  intention  uf  ]>aying  tliat  (ritte  vitile 
fhez  ition  oHcfe  (when  every  trinket  I  liave  should  be  at  your 
disposal  though  they  would  not  fetch  a  hundred  pounib,  for  some, 
you  know,  are  with  ce  ehei-  owle  already),  and  foun<I  Milor  there 
with  the  Bulgarian  old  sheep-faced  monster,  who  liad  come  to 
compliment  me  upon  last  nigjit's  performances.  Paddington  came 
in,  too,  <lrawling  and  lisping  and  twi<ldling  his  hair  ;  so  did 
Chumpignoc,  and  his  dicf— everybody  with  foiton  of  compliments 
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aiul  pretty  speeches — jJa^iing  poor  me,  who  longed  to  be  rid  of 
them,  &ii(1  was  thioking  every  moment  of  the  time  of  toon  pauxre 
jtritontiier. 

"When  tl  ley  were  gone,  I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  Milor; 
tolil  him  we  were  going  to  pawn  everything,  and  begged  anrl  prayed 
him  to  give  me  two  hundred  poimds.  He  pish'd  and  pelis'd  in  a 
fury — told  me  not  fa>  be  such  a  fool  as  to  pawn — and  said  he  would 
Bee  whetlicr  he  could  lend  me  the  money.  At  lost  he  went  away, 
promising  that  he  would  send  it  me  in  the  morning :  when  I  will 
bring  it  to  my  poor  old  monster  with  a  kiss  from  his  afTectiooate 
"  Beckv. 

"  I  am  writing  in  bed.     Oh,  I  have  such  a  headache  and  such  a 


When  Bawdon  read  over  this  letter,  he  turned  so  red  and 
looked  so  savage,  that  the  company  at  the  table  d'hote  easily  per- 
ceived that  bad  news  hail  reached  him.  All  hie  suspicions,  which 
he  had  been  trying  to  banish,  returned  upon  him.  She  could  not 
even  go  out  and  sell  her  trinkets  to  free  him.  She  coidd  laugh  and 
talk  about  c<iraplimenta  paid  to  her,  whilst  he  was  in  prison. 
Who  luid  put  him  there  i  Wenliam  had  walked  with  him.  Was 
there  ...  He  could  lianllj  bear  to  think  of  what  he  snspccteii. 
Leaving  the  room  hurrictlly,  he  ran  into  his  own — opene<l  his  desk, 
wn>te  two  luirrictl  lines,  which  he  directed  to  Sir  Pitt  or  Lady 
Crawley,  an<I  bode  the  messenger  carry  tlicm  at  once  to  Gaunt 
Street,  bidding  him  to  take  a  okb,  and  promising  him  a  guinea  if  he 
was  back  in  an  hour. 

In  the  note  he  besought  his  denr  brother  and  sister,  for  the  sake 
of  God :  fur  the  sukc  of  his  dear  child  and  hia  honoiu- ;  to  come  to 
him  and  relieve  him  from  his  difticulty.  He  was  in  prison :  he 
wanted  a  hundred  pounds  to  set  him  free— he  entrented  them  to 
come  to  him. 

He  went  back  to  the  dining  -  room  a^cr  despatching  his 
messenger,  and  called  for  more  wine.  He  laughed  and  talked  with 
a  strange  boi8lcn>u8nc8fl,  as  the  ])eople  thonglit.  Sometimes  he 
Iaughe<l  mudly  at  his  own  fears,  and  went  on  drinking  for  on  hour ; 
listening  all  the  while  for  tlie  carriage  which  was  to  bring  his 
fate  back. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  wheels  were  heard  whirling  up 
to  the  gate — tlic  young  Janitor  went  out  with  his  gat«-keys.  It 
was  a  lady  whom  he  let  in  at  the  bailiff's  door. 

"  Colonel  Crawley,"  she  said,  trembling  very  much.  He,  with 
a  knowing  look,  locked  the  outer  door  upon  her— then  unlocked  and 
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opened  the  inner  one,  and  calling  out,  "Colonel,  you're  wanted," 
led  her  into  the  back  parlour,  which  he  occupied. 

Bawdon  came  in  from  the  dining-pnrlour  where  all  tiioee  people 
were  carousing,  into  his  back  room ;  a  ftare  of  coarse  light  following 
him  into  the  apartment  where  the  lady  stooil,  etill  very  neiroiu. 

"  It  is  I,  Bawdon,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice,  which  sbe  strove 
to  render  clieerful.  "  It  is  Jane."  Rawdon  was  quite  overcome  by 
that  kind  voice  and  presence.  He  ran  up  tt>  her— «iuglit  her  in  his 
anna — gasped  out  some  inarticiUate  wunls  of  thanks,  and  &irly  Bobbed 
on  her  shoulder.     She  did  not  know  the  cMise  of  his  emotion. 

The  bills  of  Mr.  Moss  were  quickly  settled,  perhaps  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  that  gentleman,  who  had  counteil  on  having  the 
Colonel  as  his  guest  over  Sunday  at  least ;  and  Jane,  with  beaming 
smiles  and  happiness  in  her  eye^,  carrie<l  away  Rawdon  from  tlie 
baililfa  h(nise,  and  they  went  homewards  in  the  cab  in  which  she 
h  id  hastened  to  his  release.  "  Pitt  was  gone  to  a  parliamentary 
ilinner,"  she  said,  "  when  Rawdon's  note  came,  and  so,  dear  Rawdon, 
I — I  came  myself"  ;  and  slic  put  her  kind  hand  in  Ids,  Perhaps  it 
was  well  for  Rawdon  Crawley  that  Pitt  was  away  at  that  dinner. 
Rawdon  thanked  his  sister  a  hnndre<l  times,  and  with  an  ardour 
of  gratitude  whicli  touched  and  almost  alanned  that  soft'heflrt«d 
woman.  "Oh,"  said  he,  in  his  nide,  artless  way,  "you — you  don't 
know  how  I'm  cliangcd  since  I've  known  you,  and  —and  little  Rawdy. 
I — I'd  like  to  clmnge  somehow.  You  see  I  want — I  waat — to 
be — "  He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  she  could  interpret  it. 
And  thiit  »i;:ht  after  he  left  her,  and  as  she  sate  by  her  own  httle 
boy's  be;i,  slie  pniyed  himibly  for  that  poor  wayworn  sinner. 

Rawdon  left  her  and  walked  home  rapidly.  It  was  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  He  mn  across  the  streets,  ami  the  great  squares  of  Vanity 
Fiur,  tuid  at  length  came  up  breathleto  opposite  his  own  house.  He 
started  back  and  fell  against  tlic  railings,  ^mbhng  as  he  looked  np. 
The  drawing-room  wimlows  were  blazing  with  light.  She  had  saiil 
that  she  wili  in  IkkI  and  ill.  He  stood  there  for  some  time,  the 
light  from  the  rooms  on  his  iwile  fiice. 

He  took  out  his  door-key  and  let  himself  into  the  house.  He 
could  hear  laughter  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  was  in  the  ball-dress 
in  which  he  liail  been  captured  the  niglit  before.  He  went  silently 
up  the  atairs  :  leaning  a;^nust  the  banisters  at  the  stair-head. — 
Nobody  wiia  stirring  in  the  house  Ix-sides— all  tJie  servants  had  be«n 
sent  away.  Rawdon  heard  laugliter  within — laughter  and  singing, 
Becky  was  singing  a  snateh  of  the  song  of  the  ni^'ht  before  ;  a  hoiirse 
voice  shouted  "  Brava  1  Brava  !  " — it  was  Lonl  Steyne's. 

Rawdon  opcnc<t  the  dixir  and  went  in.    A  little  table  with  a 
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dinner  was  l^d  out — and  wine  and  pl&te.  Steyne  waB  hanging  over 
the  S0&  on  wliich  Becky  But*.  The  wretched  woman  was  in  a 
brilliant  full  toilette,  her  annB  and  all  Ler  fingers  sparkling  with 
bra<%let8  and  rings ;  and  the  brilliants  on  her  breast  which  Stejme 
had  given  her.  He  had  her  hand  in  his,  and  was  bowing  over  it  to 
kiss  it,  when  Becky  staxted  up  witli  a  ikint  ecreain  as  ihe  caught 
sight  of  Kawdon's  white  fiice.  At  the  next  inetaiit  she  tried  a  smile, 
a  horrid  smile,  as  if  to  welcome  her  husband :  and  Steyne  rose  up, 
grinding  his  t«etli,  pale,  and  with  fury  in  his  looks. 

He,  too,  att«mpted  a  laugh — and  came  forwtud  holding  out  his 
hand.  "  What,  come  back  !  How  d'ye  do,  Crawley  1 "  he  said,  the 
nerves  of  his  mouth  twitching  as  he  tric<l  to  grin  at  the  intruder. 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon's  tace  which  caused  Becky  to  fling 
herself  before  him.  "  I  am  innocent,  Rawdou,"  she  said  ;  "  before 
God,  I  am  innoceut."  She  cliuig  hold  of  his  eoat,  of  his  hands  ;  her 
own  were  all  covered  with  ser]>c]its,  and  rings,  and  baubles.  "  I  am 
innocent.  -   Siiy  I  am  innocent,"  siie  said  to  Lord  Steyne. 

He  thought  a  trap  lifld  been  laid  for  liim,  and  waa  as  furious 
with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband.  "  You  innocent !  Damn  you," 
he  screamed  out  "  You  innocent !  Why,  every  trinket  you  have 
on  your  body  is  paid  for  by  me.  I  liave  given  yoii  thousands  of 
poiinils  which  this  fellow  has  spent,  and  for  which  he  has  sold  you. 
Innocent,  by !  You're  aa  innoceut  as  yom-  motlter,  the  ballet- 
girl,  and  yoiu-  husband  tlie  bully.  Dou't  Uiink  to  frighten  me  as 
yoTi  have  done  others.  Make  way,  sir,  and  let  me  pass ; "  and  Lord 
Steyne  seized  up  his  hat,  and,  with  Same  in  his  eyes,  and  looking 
his  enemy  fiercely  iu  the  face,  marche<I  upon  him,  never  for  a  moment 
doubting  that  the  other  would  give  way. 

But  Rawdon  Crawley  sprin^ng  out,  seized  him  by  the  neekclotli, 
until  Steyne,  almost  stnuigled,  writhed,  and.  bent  under  his  arm. 
"You  lie,  you  di^!"  said  Rawdon.  "You  lie,  you  coward  and 
villain  ! "  And  lie  struck  the  Peer  twice  over  the  face  with  his  open 
hand,  and  flung  liim  bleeding  to  tlie  ground.  It  was  all  done  before 
Rebecca  could  interpose.  She  stood  there  trembling  before  him. 
She  lulmirwl  her  husband,  strong,  brave,  and  victorious. 

"Come  here,"  he  said.— She  tame  up  at  once. 

"Take  off  tliose  things."— She  began,  trembling,  pulling  the 
jewels  from  her  arms,  and  tlte  rings  from  her  shaking  fingere, 
and  held  them  all  in  a  heap,  quivering  and  looking  up  at  him. 
"  Throw  them  down,"  he  said,  and  she  droppe<l  them.  He  tore 
the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her  breast,  and  flung  it  at  LonI 
Steyne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald  forehead.  Steyne  wore  the  scar 
to  his  dying  day. 

"  Come  upstairs,"  Rawdon  said  to  Ida  wife. 
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"  Don't  kill  me,  Rawdim,"  aho  said. 

He  laughed  Bavagcly, — "  I  want  to  see  if  that  man  lies  about 
tlic  iiumey  aa  he  hiw  about  me.     Has  be  given  you  any  I " 

"  No,"  said  Rebecca,  "  that  is " 

"  Give  me  your  keye,"  Rawdon  answered,  and  they  went  out 
together. 

Rel)eeca  gave  biin  all  the  keys  but  one :  and  she  waa  in  hopea 
that  lie  would  not  have  remarked  the  absence  of  that.  It  belongeil 
to  the  little  (leak  which  Amelia  hail  given  her  in  eariy  days,  and 
which  slie  kept  in  a  secret  place.  But  Rawdon  flung  open  boi^ 
an<t  wanlriibcs,  throwing  the  multifiurions  trumpery  of  their  contents 
here  an<l  there,  anil  at  last  he  foimd  the  desk.  The  woman  was 
forced  to  open  it.  It  coiitaineil  papers,  love-letters  many  years  M 
-  all  sorts  of  small  trinkets  and  woinan't  memoranda.  And  it  ixw- 
tained  a  pockct-lMKik  with  bank-notes.  Some  of  these  \ferc  dateti 
ten  years  baek,  too,  and  one  was  quite  a  fresh  one^a  note  for  a 
thousand  ]K>unds  which  Lord  Steyne  had  given  her. 

"Did  he  give  you  this?"  Rawdon  said. 

"  Yea,"  RcIkmxsi  answered. 

"  I'll  send  it  to  Jiiin  to-day,"  Rawdon  said  (for  day  liad  davmed 
again,  and  niany  houi-s  had  passed  in  this  search),  "and  I  wilt  jiay 
Briggs,  who  M-iiH  kiiiil  to  the  hoy,  and  some  of  the  debts.  You  will 
let  me  know  wjiere  I  shall  send  tlie  rest  to  you.  Yon  niig^it  have 
spared  me  a  hundred  pounds,  Becky,  out  of  all  thia~I  have  always 
sliared  with  yoii." 

"  I  am  innocent,"  said  Becky.     And  he  left  lior  without  another 

What  were  her  tliouglits  when  he  left  liert  Slic  remained  fiir 
hours  after  he  was  gone,  the  sunshine  jKiuring  into  the  roon),  and 
Rebecca  sitting  alone  on  the  ^>o\'a  edge.  The  drawers  were  all 
oi)encd  and  their  eoiitouts  scattereil  about, — dressea  and  feathers, 
scarfs  and  trinkctt,  a  Jieaj)  of  tumbled  vanities  lying  in  a  wreck. 
Her  Juiir  was  falling  over  her  shoulders ;  her  gown  was  torn  where 
Rawilon  hud  wrenclied  the  brilliants  out  of  it.  She  hcanl  him  gi> 
ilownatiiirs  a  few  niinntes  after  lie  left  her,  and  tlie  door  slamming 
and  closing  on  him.  She  knew  he  woukl  never  come  Iwck,  He 
was  gone  for  ever.  Would  he  kill  himself?  — sJie  thought—  not  until 
after  he  hiul  met  Lord  Steyne.  She  thought  of  her  long  past  life, 
and  all  the  diamal  incidents  of  it.  All,  how  dreary  it  seenied,  how 
miserable,  lonely,  and  profitless  1  Should  she  take  laudanum,  and 
end  it,  t«io— l«n-e  done  with  all  hoi»eB,  schemes,  debts,  and  triiunphs  i 
The  French  maiil  found  her  in  this  position— sitting  in  the  midst 
of  her  miserable  ruins  with  clasped  hands  and  dry  eyes.    The  woman 
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was  her  (lecomplice  and  in  Steyne's  pay.     "Mon  Dicii,  Miuliune, 
vhat  baa  happeiieiH"  ahe  aaked. 

What  had  happened  t  Waa  she  guilty  or  not  I  She  said  not ; 
but  who  coidd  tell  what  was  tnith  which  came  Ironi  those  lipa ;  or 
if  that  corrupt  heart  waa  in  this  case  pure }  All  her  lies  and  her 
schemes,  all  her  selfishnesa  and  herwiles,  all  her  wit  and  genius  ha<l 
come  to  this  bankruptcy.  The  woman  closed  the  curtains,  and  with 
some  entreaty  ami  show  of  kindnese,  i>ersua<Ied  her  mistress  to  lie 
down  on  the  b&l.  Then  she 'went  below  and  gathered  up  the 
trinkets  which  had  been  lying  on  the  floor  aince  Rebecca  tiropped 
tliem  there  at  her  husband's  orders,  and  Lord  Steyne  went  away. 


CHAPTER   UV 
SUNDAY    .It'TER    THE   BATTLE 

THE  mansion  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  in  Great  Gaunt  Street,  was 
jiist  beginning  to  drees  itaelf  for  the  day,  aa  Rawdon,  in  his 
evening  costume,  which  he  had  nuw  worn  two  days,  pasaeil 
by  the  scaroii  female  who  was  scouring  the  steps,  and  entered  into 
bis  bmther'B  study.  Lady  Jane,  in  her  moming-gowo,  was  up  and 
above  stairs  in  tlie  nursery  superintending  the  tJjitettes  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  listening  to  the  morning  prayers  which  the  little  creatures 
performed  at  her  knee.  Every  morning, she  aJid  they  performed 
this  diity  privately,  antl  before  the  public  ceremonial  at  whicli  Sir 
Pitt  presided,  and  at  whioli  all  the  i>eople  of  the  liousehulil  were 
expected  to  assemble  Rawdun  sate  down  in  the  study  before  the 
Baronet's  table,  sot  out  with  the  onterly  blue  books  and  the  letters, 
the  neatly  dot'keteil  bills  and  synmietrical  painpldeta ;  the  locktil 
accouiit-books,  desks,  and  dea|mtcli  boxes,  the  Bible,  the  Quarter/it 
ReoUii;  and  the  Court  Guide,  which  all  stood  as  if  on  parade 
awaiting  the  inspection  of  their  chief. 

A  book  of  family  sennons,  one  of  which  Sir  Pitt  was  in  the 
habit  of  administering  to  his  family  on  Sunday  mornings,  lay  rcnily 
on  the  stndy  table,  and  awaiting  his  judicions  eeWtion.  And  by  the 
aermon-book  was  the  OliKri<er  newspat>er,  damp  and  neatly  foldeil, 
and  for  Sir  Pitt's  own  private  use.  His  gentleman  alone  took  the 
opportunity  of  jierusing  the  newspaper,  before  he  laiii  it  by  his 
muster's  desk.  Before  he  bad  brought  it  into  the  stndy  that  ntoni- 
ing,  be  bad  read  in  the  journal  a  flaming  act^imt  of  "  Festivities  at 
Gimnt  House,"  with  the  names  of  all  the  distiugniBhe<l  personages 
invited  by  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  to  meet  His  Royal  Highness. 
Having  made  comments  upon  this  entertainment  to  the  hoiisckccjier 
and  her  niece  as  tliey  were  taking  early  tea  and  hot  buttemi  toast 
in  tlie  former  laily's  apartment,  and  wondered  how  the  Rawding 
Crawleys  could  git  on,  tlie  valet  hail  damix^l  and  folded  the  paper 
once  more,  so  that  it  looked  (jnite  fresh  and  innocent  against  the 
arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

Poor  Rawdon  took  up  the  jiajMr  and  began  to  try  and  read  it 
until  his  brother  should  arrive.     But  the  print  fell  blank  upon  his 
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eyes ;  aud  he  did  not  know  in  the  least  wliat  he  was  reoiling.  The 
Government  news  and  appointmente  (whicli  Sir  Pitt  as  a  public 
■nan  was  bound  to  peniee,  utherwise  he  woidd  by  no  means  permit 
the  introduction  of  Sunday  papers  iuto  hi»  liousehold),  the  theatrical 
criticisms,  the  iiglit  for  a  hundretl  poiinils  a  side  between  the  Barking 
Butclier  and  the  Tutbury  Pet,  the  Gaunt  House  chronicfo  itself, 
which  contained  a  most  complimentary  though  guarded  awount  of 
tlie  famous  clmrades  of  which  Mrs.  Becky  had  been  tlie  heroine — 
all  tliese  passed  as  in  a  haze  before  Rawdon,  oa  he  sate  waiting  the 
arrival  of  tlie  chief  of  tite  family. 

Pnnctuaily,  as  the  shrill-toneil  bell  of  the  black  marble  study 
clock  began  to  chime  nine.  Sir  Pitt  made  his  appearance,  fresh,  neat, 
smugly  shaved,  with  a  waxy  clean  face,  and  stiff  shirt  collar,  liis 
scanty  hair  combed  and  oileil,  trimming  his  nails  as  he  descended  the 
stairs  majestically,  in  a  stM^clied  cravat  ami  a  grey  flannel  dressing- 
gown, — a  real  old  English  gentleman,  in  a  word, — a  model  of  neatness 
ami  every  propriety.  He  starte<l  when  he  saw  poor  Rawdon  in  his 
study  in  tumble*!  clothes,  with  bloodshot  eyes,  ami  his  hair  over  his 
face.  He  thought  his  brother  was  not  sober,  and  had  been  out  all 
night  on  some  orgy.  "  Good  gracious,  Rawdou,"  he  said,  with  a 
blank  face,  "what  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of  the  morning) 
Why  ain't  you  at  home?" 

"  Home,"  saic]  Rawdon,  with  a  wild  laugh.  "  Don't  be  frightened, 
Pitt.     Im  not  drunk.     Shut  tlie  door  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Pitt  closed  the  door  and  came  up  to  the  table,  where  he  sate 
down  in  the  other  arm-chair, — that  one  placed  for  tlie  reception  of  the 
steward,  agent,  or  confidential  visitor  who  came  to  transact  business 
with  the  Baronet, — and  trimmed  his  nails  more  vehemently  than  ever. 

"  Pitt,  it's  all  over  with  me,"  the  Colonel  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  always  said  it  woul<I  come  to  this,"  the  Baronet  cried 
peevishly,  and  beating  a  tnne  with  his  clean-trimmed  nails.  "I 
wameil  you  a  thousand  times.  I  can't  help  you  any  more.  Every 
shilling  of  my  money  is  tied  up.  Even  the  hundml  pounds  that 
Jane  took  yoii  last  night  were  jiromisod  to  my  lawyer  to-morrow 
morning ;  and  tlie  want  of  it  will  put  me  to  great  inconvenience.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  tliat  I  w<m't  assist  you  ultimately.  But  as  for 
paying  your  creditors  in  full,  I  might  as  well  hope  to  pay  the  National 
Debt.  It  is  moduess,  sheer  madness,  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  You 
must  come  to  a  compromise.  It's  a  painful  thing  for  the  family ; 
but  everybody  does  it.  There  was  George  Kitely,  Lord  Bogland's 
aon,  went  through  the  Court  Inst  week,  and  was  what  they  call 
whitewashed,  I  bclicra  Lonl  Raglond  would  not  pay  a  shilling  for 
iiim,  and " 
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"  It*i»  not  monpy  I  want,"  Rawdon  brt^e  in.  "  Fin  not  come  to 
ymi  alciut  mytielf.     Xi;ver  miml  what  bappens  to  me " 

"  What  in  the  imttU-T,  then  ? "  said  Pitt,  tumewhat  reliered. 

"  It'Hth<!  )ioy,"Mii'l  Hawilon  in  a  hiuky  r«ce.  "I  want  yoa  to 
pTtanim:  ini:  tliut  ymi  will  take  charge  of  him  when  Tm  gone.  That 
■Imr  tC'"!  wife  of  juiin  has  always  breD  good  to  him  ;  and  he's  fonder 
of  h<T  tlianhe  Ltofhin  .  .  .  -Damn  it.  I>xik  here,  Pitt — you  know 
tliat  I  vtaa  bi  liave  h;ul  Mim  Crawley's  money.  I  wasn't  broiu^I 
1I|>  llki:  a  ytanifft  bfither  ;  but  watt  always  enrootaged  to  be  extra- 
riiipuit  mill  ki'{i  idk.  Hut  f'lr  this  I  mi^t  have  been  quite  a  different 
rn-tn.  I  didn't  do  my  duty  «ith  the  regiment  so  had.  Yon  know 
how  I  wilt  thrown  o^er  aliout  the  money,  ami  who  got  it." 

"  Afl4'r  the  saiTifieeii  I  liavc  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  HtoiMl  by  yon,  I  think  this  sort  of  reproach  is  usdeea,"  Sir  Pitt 
Kiiil.     "  Your  niarriii-{c  w:ifl  your  own  doing,  not  roine." 

"I'iint'H  ovi-r  now,"  sitid  Eawdon.—^"  "That's  over  now."  And 
till!  woiiU  wt^re  wrcni-hed  from  liim  witli  a  groan,  whicb  made  his 
lirotlicr  Htiirt. 

"CJoiKKJrHi  I  U  shndcaiH"  Sir  Pitt  said,  with  a  voice  of  genuine 
alarm  riiid  (''iriiiiiiwnition. 

"I  wiHh  /wii»,"IUw.lonrer>lieil  "If  it  wasn't  for  little  Rawdon 
I'd  liavo  (Hit  my  throat  tliiM  morning — and  tliiit  damned  villain's  too." 

Sir  I'itt  instiintly  /fuewicd  the  tnith,  and  surmised  that  Lord 
SU'yiiir  wiiH  tin'  jNTHon  whose  life  Bawdon  wished  to  take.  The 
(>'o[otii'l  tolil  hiH  senior  briefly,  and  in  bniken  accents,  the  circum- 
stiimi'H  of  till!  niHe.  "  It  wus  ii  regular  plan  between  that  scoundiel 
and  lir-]',"  111!  Hiiid.  "Tlie  bailitls  were  ]>iit  upon  me :  I  was  taken 
UH  I  wiLS  ^lin;;  out  of  hit  lioune :  when  I  wrote  to  her  for  money, 
sho  Hairl  nho  was  ill  in  lied,  and  put  me  off  to  another  day.  And 
wlnrn  I  Kot  hnnii-  I  found  her  in  diamonds  aud  sitting  with  that 
villiiin  iiloiK'."  Ilir  then  went  on  to  describe  hurriedly  the  pereooal 
eoiillii'l  with  LonI  Kti'yne.  To  an  nlTair  of  that  nature,  of  courae, 
li<^  Hitid,  tliiTc  WiLi  but  otio  issue ;  and  after  liis  conference  with  hia 
linitlicr,  lic!  wii»  KoiiiK  away  to  make  tlie  iiecessiuy  arrangementa  for 
the  tufi'tin^;  whicli  tiiuKt  ensue.  "  And  ae  it  in.iy  end  fotally  with 
me,"  liiiwdou  Hiiid  with  u  broken  voice,  "and  as  the  boy  has  no 
niothiT,  I  inuot  \i'M-t:  him  U>  you  and  Jane,  Pitt  -only  it  viW  be  a 
nitrifcirt  to  uie  if  you  will  pnwiiw;  mo  to  be  hia  friend." 

Till'  eldi-i-  bntlier  was  mui-h  allerteil,  nwl  shook  Rawdon'a  han<l 
with  a  oinliality  Hcldom  exhibitinl  by  him.  Rawdon  passed  Ilia  hand 
over  liiM  Hha;:i.'y  eyelirows.  "  Thank  you,  britther,"  said  he.  "  I 
know  1  r-aii  tniMt  your  wcnl," 

"  I  will,  njioii  my  honour,"  the  Biironet  said.  And  thus,  and 
almost  mutely,  this  bargiiiu  was  struck  between  them. 
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Then  Rawdon  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  little  pocket-book  which 
he  had  discovered  in  Becky's  desk  :  and  from  which  he  drew  a  bundle 
of  the  notes  which  it  contained.  "  Here's  six  hundred,"  he  said — 
"  you  didn't  know  I  was  so  rich.  I  want  you  to  give  the  money  to 
Briggs,  who  lent  it  to  us — and  who  was  kind  to  the  boy — and  I've 
always  felt  ashamed  of  having  taken  the  poor  old  woman's  money. 
And  here's  some  more — I've  only  kept  back  a  few  pounds — which 
Becky  may  as  well  have,  to  get  on  with."  As  he  spoke  he  took  hold 
of  the  other  notes  to  give  to  his  brother :  but  his  hands  shook,  and 
he  was  so  agitated  that  the  pocket-book  fell  from  him,  and  out  of  it 
the  thousand-pound  note  which  had  been  the  last  of  the  unlucky 
Becky's  winnings. 

Pitt  stooped  and  picked  them  up,  amazed  at  so  much  wealth. 
"Not  that,"  Rawdon  said — "I  hope  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  man 
whom  that  belongs  to."  He  had  thought  to  himself,  it  would  be  a 
fine  revenge  to  wrap  a  ball  in  the  note,  and  kill  Steyne  with  it. 

After  this  colloquy  the  brothers  once  more  shook  hands  and 
parted.  Lady  Jane  ha<l  heartl  of  the  Colonel's  arrival  and  was  wait- 
ing for  her  husband  in  the  adjoining  dining-room,  with  female  instinct, 
auguring  evil.  The  door  of  the  dining-room  happened  to  be  left 
open,  and  the  lady  of  courae  was  issuing  from  it  as  the  two  brothers 
passed  out  of  the  study.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  Rawdon,  and 
said  she  was  glad  he  was  come  to  breakfast ;  though  she  could  per- 
ceive, by  his  haggard  imshorn  face,  and  the  dark  looks  of  her  husliand, 
that  there  was  very  little  question  of  breakfast  between  them. 
Rawdon  muttered  some  excuses  about  an  engagement,  squeezing  hard 
the  timid  little  hand  which  liLs  sister-in-law  reached  out  to  him. 
Her  imploring  eyes  could  read  nothing  but  calamity  in  his  face  ;  but 
he  went  away  without  another  word.  Nor  did  Sir  Pitt  vouchsafe 
lier  any  explanation.  The  children  came  up  to  salute  him,  and  he 
kissed  them  in  his  usual  frigid  manner.  The  mother  took  both  of 
them  close  to  herself,  and  held  a  hand  of  each  of  them  as  they  knelt 
down  to  prayers,  which  Sir  Pitt  read  to  them,  and  to  the  servants 
in  their  Sunday  suits  or  liveries,  ranged  upon  chairs  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hissing  tea-urn.  Breakfast  was  so  late  that  day,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  delays  which  had  occurred,  that  the  church-bells  began 
to  ring  whilst  they  were  sitting  over  their  meal :  and  Lady  Jane  was 
too  ill,  she  said,  to  go  to  church,  though  her  thoughts  had  been 
entirely  astray  during  the  period  of  family  devotion. 

Rawdon  Crawley  meanwhile  hurried  on  from  Great  Gaunt  Street, 
and  knocking  at  the  great  bronze  Medusa's  head  which  stands  on  the 
portal  of  Gaunt  House,  brought  out  the  purple  Silenus  in  a  red  and 
silver  waistcoat,  who  acts  as  porter  of  that  palace.  The  man  was 
scared  also  by  the  Colonel's  dishevelled  appearance,  and  barred  the 
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WK.v  M  ii  afVaiil  that  the  other  was  going  to  tone  it.  But  Colond 
<^nkwli-y  only  timk  out  a  cartl  and  eqjoined  him  particularijr  to  mud 
it  ill  ti>  Liinl  Ht^yne,  and  to  mark  the  addrees  written  en  it,  and  aa; 
thiit  (yoluiicl  Cmwltiy  would  be  all  day  after  raie  o'clock  at  the  Regent 
('lull  iu  St.  Judigh'h  Street— not  at  home.  Tbe  &t  red-faced  man 
lnokivl  after  him  with  aatonitihment  as  he  atrode  away ;  ao  did  die 
Ijciilile  ill  tlieir  Sunday  clothes  who  were  out  so  eariy  ;  tbe  charity 
iKiya  with  itliiniii;;;  fiicea,  tlie  greengrocer  lolling  at  hia  door,  and  the 
jiuhlii^ui  fihuttiiig  hill  shuttera  in  the  Bunshine,  against  serrioe  rom- 
iiii^ifnl.  The  {)Ci){ilo  jokal  at  tlie  cab-etand  about  his  appearance, 
UH  h(!  tiN>k  a  curriagc  there,  and  told  the  driver  to  drire  him  to 
KiiiKhtHliriilKe  Biimu;kti. 

All  the  Ix'IIh  were  jtuigling  and  tolling  as  he  reached  that  place. 
He  iiiii^tit  lisve  Keen  \m  old  ai»|itaiiitauce  Amelia  on  her  way  from 
Kn)nii)ton  to  Kuhw^II  Sijiuire  liail  he  been  looking  out.  Troops  of 
w^hrKilH  vfert'.  on  tlnur  murt-h  to  church,  the  sliiny  pavement  anil  out 
HidcH  of  coiu'hiw  ill  tlic  Hubiirha  were  thronged  with  people  out  upon 
tlirir  Similiiy  )il»iHuro  ;  hut  the  Colonel  was  much  tiM  busy  to  take 
liny  hceil  of  Uwm:  phenomena,  and  arriving  at  Knightabridge,  speethly 
iniuli-  liiH  way  u]>  to  tlie  rixiiii  of  hin  old  fiioud  aiid  comrade  Captain 
Miu'inunlo,  whu  Uniwlcy  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  was  in  barracks. 

(^'iiptuin  MiU'innrdi),  a,  rctemn  oflicer  and  Waterloo  man,  greaily 
likcrl  by  IiIk  n^giiixiit,  in  which  want  of  money  alone  prevented  him 
fnim  iittaiiiiii;;  tint  highuHt  ranks,  was  enjoying  the  forenoon  calmly  in 
InhI.  IIk  )uid  liccn  lit  n  fhst  Hupiicr-party,  given  tlie  night  before  by 
('ii|itiiiii  till]  H<ini>iiralilu  Ucorgn  Ciiiiibain,  at  his  house  in  Bromjiton 
Sijuurr:,  fai  lu^vcnil  young  men  of  tlie  regiment,  and  a  numljer  of  bdiee 
(if  the  (Mri>M  ili^  iHtllut,  aiHl  obi  Muc,  who  waa  at  home  with  people  of 
all  H'^iw  ami  ntnks,  and  conaorteil  with  generals,  dog-fanciera,  o|)era- 
iLiiii!cr>s  bniiHi'rx,  mid  every  kind  of  jJcrBon,  in  a  word,  was  resting 
liiiiisclf  after  the  night's  Iiiliuuns  aixl,  not  being  on  duty,  was  in  lie^l. 

His  nxnn  wuh  hiuiK  round  with  lioxing,  sporting,  and  dancing 
jiictiinw,  ]ir(-H(!nt<!il  to  him  by  comrailca  as  they  retired  from  the 
n^ineiit',  and  miirriiHl  and  settled  into  quiet  life.  And  as  he  was 
now  niiirly  fifty  yeiini  of  age,  twenty-four  of  which  he  hiul  passed  in 
tlie  »iriiM,he  hiul  a  singular  miiscum.  Hen-os  one  of  the  Wt  shots 
in  Kiighuid,  and,  fiir  a  Jicavy  man,  one  of  the  bent  riders  :  in<lee<l, 
he  mid  Crawley  Imd  liocii  rivals  when  tlie  latter  was  in  the  nmiy. 
To  lie  brief,  Mr.  Maiinunlo  was  lying  in  lied,  rewling  in  /Mi's  Life 
ail  ncisiiint  of  that  vt^rj-  fight  l>etween  tlic  Tutbury  Pet  and  the 
Barking  Butcher,  which  has  Iktm  before  mentiimeil— a  vencnible 
briwtly  warrior,  with  a  little  close-shaved  grey  head,  with  a  silk 
night^'np,  a  rcil  face  and  nose,  and  a  great  dye<l  moustache. 

When  Bavdou  told  tlic  Captain  he  wanted  a  fnend,  the  latter 
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knew  perfectly  well  on  what  diity  of  friemlsliip  he  was  called  to  act, 
and  iudceil  had  conducted  scores  of  affaire  for  his  acquaintances 
with  the  greatest  prudence  and  skill.  His  Ruyal  Hi^hnees  the 
late  lamented  Commander-in-Chief  liud  had  the  greatest  regard 
for  Mocmurdo  on  this  account ;  and  lie  was  the  common  refuge  of 
gentlemen  in  trouhle. 

"  What's  the  row  ahout,  Crawley,  my  boy  ? "  said  the  old 
warrior.  "  No  more  gambling  buBinesfl,  hay,  like  tliat  when  we 
shot  Captain  Marker  1 " 

"  It's  about—  about  my  wife,"  Crawley  aoswercil,  casting  down 
his  eyes  and  turning  Tery  red. 

The  other  gave  a  whistle.  "  I  always  said  she'd  throw  you 
over,"  lie  began : — indce<l  there  were  beta  in  the  regiment  and  at 
the  clubs  reganling  the  probable  fiite  of  Colonel  Crawley,  so  lightly 
was  his  wife's  character  esteemed  by  his  comrades  and  the  world ; 
but  seeing  the  savage  look  with  which  Rawdon  answered  the  ex- 
pression of  this  opinion,  Macmurdo  did  not  think  fit  to  enlarge  upon 
it  further. 

"  Is  there  no  way  out  of  it,  old  boy  1 "  the  Captain  continual  in 
a  grave  tone.  "  Is  it  oidy  suspicion,  you  know,  or— or  what  is  iti 
Any  letteral  Can't  you  keep  it  quiet  f  Best  not  make  any  noise 
about  a  thing  of  that  sort  if  you  can  help  it."  "Think  of  his  only 
finding  Iier  out  now,"  the  Captain  thought  to  himself,  and  remem- 
bereil  a  hundied  particular  converEations  at  the  mees-tablc,  in  which 
Mrs.  Crawley's  repiitatiim  bad  been  torn  to  slireds. 

"  There's  no  way  but  one  out  of  it,"  Rawdon  rcplie<l — "  and 
there's  only  a  way  out  of  it  for  one  of  up,  Mac—  do  you  understand  t 
I  was  put  out  of  the  way :  arresteil :  I  found  'em  alone  together. 
I  told  him  he  was  a  liar  and  a  coward,  and  knocked  him  down  and 
thrashed  him." 

"  Serve  him  right,"  Macmnnio  Bai<l.     "  Who  is  it  t  " 

Rawdon  answercil  it  was  Lonl  Stcyne. 

"The  deuce!  a  Marquis!  they  said  he  —  that  is,  they  said 
you " 

"  What  the  dcTil  do  you  mean  t "  roared  out  Rawdon  ;  "  do  you 
mean  that  you  ever  heanl  a  fellow  doubt  about  my  wife,  and  didn't 
tell  mc,  Mac?" 

"  The  world's  very  censorious,  olil  hoy,"  the  other  replied. 
"  What  the  deuce  was  the  good  of  my  telling  you  what  any  tom- 
fools talked  about  1" 

"  It  was  damned  unfriendly,  Mac,"  said  Rawdon,  quite  over- 
come ;  and,  covering  his  fiice  with  bis  lian<ls,  be  gave  n-ay  to  an 
emotion,  the  sight  of  which  caused  the  tougli  old  campaigner  opposite 
him  to  wince  with  sympathy. 
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"  Hold  up,  old  boy,"  he  said ;  "  great  man  or  not,  well  put  a 
bullet  in  liim,  damn  him.     As  far  women,  they're  all  bo." 

"  You  don't  know  how  fond  I  waa  of  that  one,"  Rawdon  eaid, 
half  inarticulately.  "  Damme,  I  followed  her  like  a  fbotmai).  I 
gave  up  everything  I  liail  to  her.  I'm  a  b^igar  because  I  would 
marry  her.  By  Jove,  air,  I've  pawned  my  own  watch  in  order  to 
get  her  anything  she  fiuicie«l ;  and  she — she's  been  making  a  puree 
for  hereelf  all  the  time,  and  grudged  me  a  hundred  pound  to  get  me 
out  of  quod."  He  then  fiercely  and  incoherently,  and  with  on 
agitation  under  which  his  connsellor  had  never  before  seen  him 
labour,  t^tld  Macmunlo  the  cinnimstances  of  the  story.  His  adviser 
caught  at  some  stray  liints  in  it, 

"She  may  be  innocent,  after  all,"  he  said.  "She  says  bo. 
Steyne  has  been  a  hundred  times  alone  with  her  in  the  house  before." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  Rawdon  answered  sadly ;  "  hut  thb  don't  look 
very  innocent : "  and  he  showed  the  Captain  the  thousand-pound 
note  which  he  hod  found  in  Becky's  pocket-book.  "This  is  what 
he  gave  her,  Mac  :  and  she  kep  it  unknown  to  mc  :  and  with  this 
money  in  the  house  she  refused  to  stand  by  me  when  I  was  lockeil 
up."  The  Captain  could  not  but  own  that  tlie  secretuig  of  the 
money  had  a  very  ugly  look. 

Wliilst  they  were  engageil  in  their  conference,  Rawdon  despatched 
Captain  Macmurdo's  servant  to  Curaou  Street,  with  an  order  to 
the  domestic  there  to  pve  up  a  bag  of  clothes  of  which  the  Colonel 
had  great  nee<l.  And  dining  the  man's  absence,  and  with  great 
labour  and  a  Johnson's  Dictionary,  which  stood  tiiem  in  much  stead, 
Rawdon  and  his  second  composed  a  letter,  which  the  latter  was  to 
send  to  Lonl  Steyne.  Captain  Mncmnrdo  had  the  honour  of  wuting 
upon  the  Maniuis  of  Steyne,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawley, 
and  begged  to  intimat*  tliat  he  was  empowered  by  the  Colonel  to 
make  any  arrangements  for  the  meeting  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  it 
was  his  Lordship's  intention  to  demand,  and  which  the  circuniBtanees 
of  the  morning  had  rendered  inevitable.  Captain  Macmnrdo  bf^ged 
Loril  Steyne,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  to  ap)>oint  a  IHenil,  witli 
whom  he  (Captain  M'M.)  might  communicate,  anil  desired  that  the 
meeting  miglit  take  place  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

In  a  postscript  the  Captain  stated  tliat  he  had  in  liiB  poBsession 
a  bank-note  for  a  large  amount,  which  Colonel  Crawley  bad  reason  to 
suppose  was  the  jiroperty  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Steyne.  And  he  was 
anxious,  on  the  Colonel's  behalf,  to  j^ve  up  the  note  to  its  owner. 

By  the  time  this  note  was  composc<l,  the  Captain's  servant 
returned  from  his  mission  to  Colonel  Crawley's  house  in  Cursiw 
Street,  but  without  the  carpet-bag  and  portmanteau,  for  which  he 
had  been  sent :  and  with  a  very  puzzled  and  odd  &ce. 
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They  won't  give  'em  up,"  said  the  man;  "there's  a  regular 
shinty  in  the  house ;  and  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens.  The  land- 
lord's come  in  and  took  possession.  The  servants  was  a  drinkin'  up 
in  the  drawing-room.  They  said — they  said  you  had  gone  off  with 
the  plate,  Colonel " — the  man  added  after  a  pause  : — "  One  of  the 
servants  is  off  already.  And  Simpson,  the  man  as  was  very  noisy 
and  dnmk  indeed,  says  nothing  shall  go  out  of  the  house  until  his 
wages  is  jmid  u])." 

The  account  of  this  little  revolution  in  May  Fair  astonished  and 
gave  a  little  gaiety  to  an  otherwise  very  trist€  conversation.  The 
two  oflBcers  laughed  at  Rawdon's  discomfiture. 

"  I'm  glad  the  little  'un  isn't  at  home,"  Rawdon  said,  biting  his 
nails.  "  You  remember  him,  Mac,  don't  you,  in  the  Riding  School  1 
How  he  sat  the  kicker  to  be  sure  !  didn't  he  1 " 

"  That  he  did,  okl  boy,"  said  the  good-natured  Captain. 

Little  Rawdon  was  then  sitting,  one  of  fifty  gown  boys,  in  the 
Chapel  of  WhiteMars  School :  thinking,  not  about  the  sermon,  but 
about  going  home  next  Satunlay,  when  his  father  would  certainly 
tip  him,  and  perhaps  would  take  him  to  the  play. 

"He's  a  regular  tnimp,  that  boy,"  the  father  went  on,  still 
musing  about  his  son.  "  I  say,  Mac,  if  anything  goes  wrong — if  I 
drop — I  should  like  you  to — to  go  and  see  him,  you  know :  and  say 
that  I  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  that.  And — dash  it — old  chap, 
give  him  these  gold  sleeve-buttons :  it's  all  I've  got."  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  black  hands  :  over  which  the  tears  rolled  and  made 
furrows  of  white.  Mr.  Macmurdo  had  also  occasion  to  take  off  his 
silk  nightcap  and  nib  it  across  his  eyes. 

"  Go  down  and  order  some  breakfast,"  he  said  to  his  man  in  a 
loud  cheerful  voice, — "  What'll  you  have,  Crawley  ?  Some  devilled 
kidneys  and  a  herring — let's  say — And,  Clay,  lay  out  some  dressing 
things  for  the  Colonel :  we  were  always  pretty  much  of  a  size, 
Rawdon,  my  l»oy,  and  neither  of  us  ride  so  light  as  we  did  when  we 
first  entered  1  the  corps."  With  which,  and  leaving  the  Colonel  to 
dress  himself,  Macmurdo  turned  round  towards  the  wall,  and  resumed 
the  perusal  of  Beirs  Lifcj  until  such  time  as  his  friend's  toilette  was 
complete,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  commence  his  own. 

This,  as  he  was  about  to  meet  a  lonl.  Captain  Macmurdo  performed 
with  particular  care.  He  waxed  his  mustachios  into  a  state  of  brilliant 
jwlish,  and  put  on  a  tight  cravat  and  a  trim  buff  waistcoat :  so  that 
all  the  young  oflBcers  in  the  mess-room,  whither  Crawley  had  preceded 
his  friend,  complimented  Mac  on  his  appearance  at  breakfast,  and 
asked  if  he  was  going  to  be  married  that  Sunday  ? 


CHAPTER  LV 
IN  WHICH  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  IS  PURSUED 

BECKY  di<l  not  rally  from  the  state  of  stupor  and  confusion  in 
which  tlie  events  of  the  previous  night  hail  phmgeil  her  intrepid 
spirit,  until  the  belle  of  the  Ourzon  Street  Cliapels  were  ringing 
for  afternoon  service,  anil  rising  from  her  bed  she  began  to  ply  her 
own  bell,  in  order  to  summon  the  French  maid  wlio  bad  left  her 
Bomc  hours  before. 

Mrs.  Rawdoit  Crawley  rang  many  times  in  rain ;  and  though, 
on  the  last  occasion,  she  ran^  with  such  vehemence  as  to  pull  down 
the  bell  rope,  Mailemoiselle  Fifine  did  not  make  her  appearance, — 
no,  not  though  her  iniatress,  in  a  great  pet,  and  with  the  bell-rope 
in  her  hand,  came  out  to  the  landing-place  witli  her  hair  over  her 
shoulders,  and  scrcame<l  out  repeatedly  for  her  attendant. 

The  tnith  ia,  she  hail  [jnitted  the  premises  for  many  houre,  and 
upon  that  pennisaion  wliieh  is  called  French  leave  among  us.  After 
pickhig  up  the  trinkets  in  the  dmwiug-rooni,  Mademoiselle  had 
ascended  to  her  own  apartments,  iwicked  and  conleil  her  own  boxes 
there,  trip|)eil  out  and  called  a  cab  for  herself,  brought  tiova  her 
tnmks  with  her  own  hand,  and  n-ithout  ever  so  much  aa  asking  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  other  servants,  who  would  probably  have  refiised 
it,  as  they  liated  her  cordially,  and  without  wishing  any  one  of  them 
good-bye,  had  maile  her  exit  from  Curson  Street. 

The  game,  in  her  opinion,  was  over  in  that  little  domestic  estal>- 
lishment.  Fifine  went  off  in  a  cab,  as  we  have  known  more  exalted 
persons  of  her  nation  to  do  uniler  similar  circumstances  ;  but,  wore 
provident  or  lucky  tlian  these,  she  secured  not  only  her  own  property, 
but  some  of  her  mistress's  (if  indee<l  tliat  laily  coidd  be  said  to  have 
any  property  at  all)— and  not  only  carrifnl  off  the  trinkets  before 
alluded  to,  and  some  favourite  dresses  on  which  she  had  lung  kept 
her  eye,  but  four  richly  gilt  Louis  Qualurze  candlesticks,  six  gilt 
Albums,  Keepsakes,  and  Books  of  Beauty,  a  ^old  enamellerl  snuff- 
box which  had  once  belongc<l  to  Mailame  <lu  Barn,  and  the  sweetest 
little  inkstand  and  mother-of-i>earl  blotting-book,  which  Becky  used 
when  she  composed  her  charming  little  pink  notes,  had  vanished 
from  the  premises  in  Curzon  Street  together  with  Mademoiselle 
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Fifine,  and  all  the  silyer  laid  on  the  table  for  the  little  festin  which 
Rawdon  intemipted.  The  plated  ware  Mademoiselle  left  behind  her 
waa  too  cumbrous,  probably  for  which  reason,  no  doubt,  she  also  left 
the  fire-irons,  the  chimney-glasses,  and  the  rosewood  cottage  piano. 

A  lady  very  like  her  subsequently  kept  a  milliner^s  shop  in  the 
Rue  du  Helder  at  Paris,  where  she  lived  with  great  credit  and  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  my  Lord  Steyne.  This  person  always  spoke 
of  England  as  of  the  most  treacherous  country  in  the  world,  and 
stated  to  her  young  pupils  that  she  had  been  ajfreusement  voU  by 
natives  of  that  island.  It  was  no  doubt  compassion  for  her  misfor- 
tunes which  induced  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  to  be  so  very  kind  to 
Madame  de  Saint-Amaranthe.  May  she  flourish  as  she  deserves, — 
she  appears  no  more  in  our  quarter  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Hearing  a  buzz  and  a  stir  below,. and  indignant  at  the  impudence' 
of  those  servants  who  would  not  answer  her  summons,  Mrs.  Crawley 
flung  her  morning  robe  round  her,  and  descended  majestically  to  the 
drawing-room,  whence  the  noise  proceeded. 

The  cook  was  there  with  blackened  face,  seated  on  the  beautiful 
chintz  sofa  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Raggles,  to  whom  she  was  admini< 
storing  maraschino.  The  page  with  the  sugar-loaf  buttons,  who 
carried  about  Becky's  pink  notes,  and  jumped  about  her  little 
carriage  with  such  alacrity,  was  now  engaged  putting  his  fingers 
into  a  cream  dish ;  the  footman  was  talking  to  Raggles,  who  had 
a  face  full  of  perplexity  and  woe — and  yet^  though  the  door  was 
open,  and  Becky  had  been  screaming  a  half-dozen  of  times  a  few 
feet  off,  not  one  of  her  attendants  had  obeyed  her  call.  "  Have  a 
little  drop,  do*ee  now,  Mrs.  Raggles,"  the  cook  was  saying  as  Becky 
entered,  the  white  cashmere  dressing-gown  flouncing  around  her. 

"  Simpson !  Trotter  ! "  the  mistress  of  the  house  cried  in  great 
wrath.  "  How  dare  you  stay  here  when  you  heard  me  call  ]  How 
dare  you  sit  down  in  my  presence?  "Where's  my  maidi"  The 
page  withdrew  his  fingers  fi'om  his  mouth  with  a  momentary  terror : 
but  the  cook  took  off  a  glass  of  maraschino,  of  which  Mrs.  Raggles 
had  had  enough,  staring  at  Becky  over  the  little  gilt  glass  as  she 
drained  its  contents.  The  liquor  appeared  to  give  the  odious 
rebel  courage. 

"  Your  sofy,  indeed  ! "  Mrs.  Cook  said.  "  I'm  a  settin*  on  Mrs. 
Raggles's  sofy.  Don't  you  stir,  Mrs.  Raggles,  Mum.  I'm  a  settin' 
on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raggles's  sofy,  which  they  bought  with  honest 
money,  and  very  dear  it  cost  'em,  too.  And  I'm  thinkin'  if  I  set 
here  until  I'm  paid  my  wages,  I  shall  set  a  precious  long  time,  Mrs. 
Haggles ;  and  set  I  will,  too — ha !  ha ! "  and  with  this  she  filled 
herself  another  glass  of  the  liquor,  and  drank  it  with  a  more  hideous 
satirical  air. 
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"  Trotter !  Simpeoo  !  turn  that  drunken  wretch  ont," 
Mrs.  Crawley. 

"  I  shawu't,"  said  Trotter  the  footman ;  "  turn  out  youreelf- 
Pay  our  Belleries,  and  turn  me  out  too.      We'll  go  bet  enough." 

"Are  you  all  here  to  ineult  meT'  cried  Becky  in  a  fmy; 
"  when  Colonel  Crawley  comes  home  I'll " 

At  this  the  servants  burst  into  a  lioarse  liaw-hav,  in  which, 
however,  Ragglcs,  who  still  kept  a  most  melancholy  countenance, 
dill  not  join.  "  He  wn't  a  coining  back,"  Mr,  Trotter  resumed. 
"  He  sent  for  his  things,  and  I  wouldn't  let  'em  go,  although  Mr. 
Babies  would :  and  I  don't  b'lieve  he's  no  more  a  Colonel  tlian  I 
lun.  He'ehotT:  and  I  suppose  you're  a.  gain'  after  liim.  You're 
no  better  thun  swindlers,  both  on  yuu.  Don't  be  a  bullyin'  me.  I 
won't  stand  it.  Pay  ua  our  Bcllcries,  I  say.  Pay  ua  our  selleriea." 
It  was  evident,  from  Mr.  Trotter's  flushed  countenance  and  defec- 
tive intonation,  that  he,  too,  had  had  recourse  to  vinous  stimulus. 

"  Mr.  Raggles,"  said  Becky,  in  a  passion  of  vexation,  "  you  will 
not  surely  let  me  be  insulteil  by  tliat  drunken  manl" 

"  Holil  your  noise,  Trotter ;  do  now,"  said  Simpson  the  page. 
He  was  affected  by  his  mistress's  deplorable  situation,  and  suceoeilcd 
in  preventing  an  outrageous  denial  of  the  epithet  "  drunken  "  on  the 
footman's  part. 

"  0  Mam,"  said  Ragglea,  "  I  never  thought  to  live  to  see  this 
year  day.  I've  known  the  Crawley  family  ever  since  I  was  bom. 
I  lived  butler  with  Miss  Crawley  for  thirty  years ;  and  I  little 
thought  one  of  tliat  family  was  a  goin'  to  ruing  me — yes,  ruing  me  " 
— said  the  poor  fellow  with  tears  in  bis  eyes.  "  Har  you  a  goin'  to 
pay  me  t  You've  lived  in  this  'ouse  four  ycai'.  You've  'ad  my 
substance :  my  plate  and  linning.  You  ho  me  a  milk  anil  butter 
bill  of  two  'undred  pound,  you  must  'ave  noo-laid  heggs  for  your 
homlebi,  and  cream  for  your  spanil  dog." 

"  She  didn't  care  what  her  own  flesh  and  blood  had,"  interposed 
the  cook.     "  Many's  the  time,  he'd  liave  starved  but  for  me." 

"He's  a  choraty  boy  now.  Cooky,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  with  a 
dnmken  "  ha  !  ha  !  "■ — and  honest  Baggies  continued,  in  a  lamen- 
table tone,  an  enumeration  of  his  griefs.  All  he  said  was  true. 
Becky  and  her  husband  hail  mined  him.  He  bad  bills  coming 
due  next  week  and  no  means  to  meet  them.  He  would  be  sold  up 
and  tamed  out  of  his  shop  and  his  house,  because  he  had  trusted  to 
the  Crawley  family.  Hia  tears  and  lamentations  made  Becky  more 
peevish  than  ever. 

"  You  all  seem  to  be  against  me,"  she  said  bitterly.  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  I  can't  pay  you  on  Sunday,  Come  back  to-morrow, 
and  111  pay  you  everything.     I  thought  Colonel  Crawley  had  settled 
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with  you.  He  will  to-morrow.  I  declare  to  you  upon  my  lionour 
that  he  left  home  thia  morning  with  fifteen  liundrcii  poumlg  in  his 
pocketbook.  He  haa  left  me  nothing.  Apply  to  him.  Give  me 
a  bonnet  and  shawl  an^  let  me  go  out  and  find  him.  There  was 
a  difference  between  iis  this  morning.  You  all  seem  to  know  it. 
I  promise  you  upon  my  word  that  you  ehall  all  be  pui<I.  He  has 
got  a  giKxl  appointment.     Let  me  go  out  and  find  him." 

Tills  audaeioiiB  statement  cause<l  Haggles  and  the  other  personages 
present  to  look  at  one  another  with  n  wild  siirpriBe,  and  with  it 
Rcbecna  left  them,  Slic  went  upstairs  and  dressed  herself  this  time 
without  the  aid  of  her  French  maid.  She  went  into  Hawdon's  room, 
and  there  saw  that  a  trunk  and  bag  were  packetl  ready  for  removal, 
with  a  jwncil  direction  that  they  should  be  given  when  called  for; 
then  she  went  into  the  Frenehwoman'a  garret ;  everything  was  clean, 
and  all  the  drawers  emptied  there.  She  bethought  herself  of  the 
trinkets  which  had  been  left  on  the  ground,  au<l  felt  certain  that  the 
woman  ha<l  fleil.  "  Good  heavens  !  was  ever  such  ill-luck  as  mine  1 " 
she  said  ;  "  to  be  so  near,  and  to  lose  alL  Is  it  all  too  late  ? "  Ho ; 
tluTC  was  one  chance  more. 

She  dressed  herself,  and  went  away  unmolested  this  time,  hut 
alone.  It  was  four  o'clock.  She  went  swiftly  down  the  streets  (slie 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  a  carriage),  and  never  stopped  until  she  came 
to  Sir  Pitt  Crawley's  door,  in  Great  Gaunt  Street.  Where  was  Lady 
Jane  Crawley  I  She  was  at  church.  Becky  was  not  sorry.  Sir  Pitt 
was  in  his  study,  and  hud  given  onlers  not  to  be  disturbed—  she 
miist  see  him — she  slipped  by  the  sentinel  in  livery  at  ouce,  and  was 
in  Sir  Pitt's  room  before  the  astonished  Baronet  had  even  laid  down 
the  paper.  He  turned  red  and  starteil  back  from  her  with  a  look 
of  great  alarm  and  horror. 

"  Do  not  look  so,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not  guilty,  Pitt,  dear  Pitt ; 
you  were  my  friend  once.  Before  God,  I  am  not  giiilty.  I  seem  so. 
Everything  is  agaiiist  ine.  And  0  !  at  such  a  moment !  jnst  when 
all  my  hopes  were  about  to  be  realised  :  just  when  happiness  was  in 
store  for  HB." 

"Is  thia  true,  what  I  Bce  in  the  paper,  then?"  Sir  Pitt  said— a 
paragraph  in  which  had  greatly  surprised  him. 

"  It  is  true.  Lord  Steyne  totd  me  on  Friday  night,  the  night  of 
that  latAl  ball.  He  has  been  promise<l  an  apjiointment  any  time 
these  six  months.  Mr.  Martyr,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  told  him 
yesl«nlay  that  it  was  made  out.  That  imhicky  arrest  ensued  ;  tliat 
horrible  meeting.  I  was  only  guilty  of  too  much  devotednesa  to 
Rawdon's  service.  I  have  received  Loril  Steyne  alone  a  hundred 
times  before.  I  confess  I  had  money  of  which  Rawdon  knew  nothing. 
Doii't  you  know  how  careless  he  is  of  it,  and  could  I  dare  to  confide 
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it  to  him  1 "  And  so  slie  went  on  vith  a  perfectly  connected  Btoty, 
which  she  poured  into  the  ears  of  her  perplexed  kinemaD. 

It  was  to  the  fblluwing  effect  Beck;  owned,  and  with  perfect 
frankness,  biit  deep  contrition,  that  having  remarked  Lord  Steyne's 
partiality  for  her  (at  the  mention  of  which  Pitt  blushed),  and  being 
secure  of  her  own  virtue,  she  had  del«nuined  lo  turn  the  great  peer's 
attacliment  to  the  advanta^  of  herself  and  her  &niily.  "  I  looked 
for  a  peerage  for  yoii,  Pitt,"  she  said  (the  brother-in-law  again  turned 
red).  "  We  have  talke<l  about  it.  Your  genius  and  Lord  Steyne's 
interest  made  it  more  than  probable,  had  not  this  dreadfiil  calamity 
come  to  put  an  end  to  alt  our  liopes.  But,  first,  I  own  that  it  was 
my  object  to  rescue  my  dear  husband,— hira  whom  I  love  in  spite 
of  all  his  Ul-usagc  and  suspicions  of  me, — to  remove  him  from  the 
poverty  and  ruin  which  was  impending  over  us.  I  saw  Lord  Steyne's 
partiality  for  mo,"  she  said,  casting  down  her  eyes.  "  I  own  that  I 
did  everything  in  ray  power  to  make  myself  pleading  to  him,  and  as 
&r  as  an  honest  woman  may,  to  secure  his  —his  esteem.  It  was  only 
on  Friday  morning  that  tlie  news  arrived  of  the  dwitli  of  tlie  Governor 
of  Coventry  Island,  and  my  Lord  instantly  sectuwl  the  appointment  for 
my  dear  husband.  It  was  intended  as  a  surprise  for  him, — he  was 
to  see  it  in  the  papers  to-day.  Even  after  that  horrid  arrest  took 
place  (the  expenses  of  whicJi  Lord  Stcync  generously  said  he  would 
settle,  so  that  I  was  in  a  manner  [irevented  from  coming  to  my 
husband's  assistance),  my  LonI  woa  laughing  with  lue,  and  saying 
that  my  dearest  Itawdon  would  be  consolc<l  when  he  read  of  his 
appointment  in  tlie  paper,  in  that  shocking  spun— bailifFs  house. 
And  then — then  he  came  home.  His  suspicions  were  exciteil, — the 
dreadful  scene  took  place  between  my  LortI  and  ray  cruel,  cniel 
Rawdon  —and,  0  my  God,  what  will  happen  next  1  Pitt,  dear  Pitt ! 
pity  me,  and  recouulc  us ! "  And  as  she  spoke  she  flung  herself 
down  on  her  knees,  and  bursting  into  tears,  seized  hold  of  Pitt's 
hand,  wliich  she  kissed  jiassionately. 

It  vas  in  tliis  very  attitude  that  Lwly  Jane,  who,  returning  from 
church,  ran  to  her  hmbaiid's  room  directly  she  heanl  Mrs.  Rawdon 
Crawley  was  eloseterl  there,  found  the  Baronet  ami  his  sister-in-law. 

"I  am  surprised  that  woman  lius  the  audacity  to  enter  this 
house,"  Lady  Jane  said,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  turning  quite 
IKtle.  (Her  Latlyship  had  sent  out  her  maid  directly  after  breakfast, 
who  liad  communicated  with  Ragglea  and  liawflon  Crawley's  hoiise- 
liold,  who  liail  told  her  all,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  they  knew, 
of  tliat  story,  anil  many  others  besides.)  "  How  dare  Mrs.  Crawley 
to  enter  the  liousc  of—  of  an  honest  fiimily ' " 

Sir  Pitt  started  back,  amazed  at  his  wife's  di3]tlay  of  vigour. 
Becky  still  kept  Jier  kneeling  posture,  and  clung  to  Sir  Pitt'a  hand. 
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"  Tell  her  that  she  does  not  know  all.  Tell  her  that  I  am  inno- 
cent, dear  Pitt,"  she  whimpered  out. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  love,  I  think  you  do  Mrs.  Crawley  in- 
justice," Sir  Pitt  said ;  at  which  speecli  Rebecca  was  vastly  relievetl. 
"  Indeed  I  believe  her  to  be " 

**To  be  what?"  cried  out  Lady  Jane,  her  clear  voice  thrilling, 
and  her  heart  beating  violently  as  she  spoke.  "  To  be  a  wickwl 
woman — a  heartless  mother,  a  false  wife  ?  She  never  loved  her  dear 
little  boy,  who  used  to  fly  here  and  tell  me  of  her  cruelty  to  him. 
She  never  came  into  a  family  but  she  strove  to  bring  misery  with 
her,  and  to  weaken  the  most  sacred  affections  with  her  wicked  flattery 
and  falsehoods.  She  has  deceived  her  husband,  as  she  has  deceived 
everybody ;  her  soul  is  black  with  vanity,  woridliness,  and  all  sorts 
of  crime.  I  tremble  when  I  touch  her.  I  keep  my  children  out  of 
her  sight.     I " 

"  Lady  Jane ! "  cried  Sir  Pitt,  starting  up,  "  this  is  really 
language " 

"  I  have  been  a  true  and  faithful  wife  to  you,  Sir  Pitt,"  Lady 
Jane  continued  intrepidly ;  "  I  have  kept  my  marriage  vow  as  I 
made  it  to  Grod,  and  have  been  obedient  and  gentle  as  a  wife  should. 
But  righteous  obedience  has  its  limits,  and  I  declare  that  I  will  not 
l)ear  that — that  woman  again  under  my  roof :  if  she  enters  it,  I  and 
my  children  will  leave  it.  She  is  not  worthy  to  sit  down  with 
Christian  people.  You — you  must  choose,  sir,  between  her  and 
me ; "  and  with  this  my  Lady  swept  out  of  the  room,  fluttering  with 
her  own  audacity,  and  leaving  Rebecca  and  Sir  Pitt  not  a  little 
astonishcil  at  it. 

As  for  Becky,  she  was  not  hurt ;  nay,  she  was  pleased.  "  It 
was  the  diamond-clasp  you  gave  me,"  she  said  to  Sir  Pitt,  reaching 
him  out  her  hand  ;  and  before  she  left  him  (for  which  event  you  may 
be  sure  my  Lady  Jane  was  looking  out  from  her  dressing-room  window 
in  the  upper  storey)  the  Baronet  had  promised  to  go  and  seek  out  his 
brother,  and  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Rawdon  found  some  of  the  young  fellows  of  the  regiment  seated 
in  the  mess-room  at  breakfast,  and  was  induced  without  much  diffi- 
culty to  partake  of  that  meal,  and  of  the  devilled  legs  of  fowls  and 
soda-water  with  which  these  young  gentlemen  fortified  themselves. 
Then  they  had  a  conversation  befitting  the  day  and  their  time  of 
life :  about  the  next  j)igeon-match  at  Battersea,  with  relative  bets 
ui>on  Ross  and  Osbaldiston  :  about  Mademoiselle  Ariane  of  the 
French  Opera,  and  who  had  left  her,  and  how  she  was  consoled  by 
Panther  Carr ;  and  about  the  fight  between  the  Butcher  and  the 
Pet,  and  the  probabilities  that  it  was  a  cross.     Young  Tandyman, 
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a  hero  of  seventeen,  laboriouety  endeavuiiriiig  to  get  up  a  pair  of 
mustacliiue,  hatl  seen  tlie  fight,  and  spoke  in  tlie  most  acientific 
manner  about  the  battle,  and  the  condition  of  tlie  men.  It  vas  he 
who  had  driven  tlie  Butcher  on  to  the  ground  iii  his  drag,  and  paswd 
the  wliole  of  the  premiis  night  with  him.  Had  there  not  been  foul 
play  he  must  have  won  it.  All  the  old  files  of  the  Ring  were  in 
it  1  and  Tandyman  wouldn't  pay ;  no,  dammy,  lie  wouldn't  pay. — 
It  was  but  a  year  since  the  young  Comet,  now  so  knowing  a  hand 
in  Cribb's  parlour,  had  a  still  liugcring  liking  for  toRy,  and  used  to 
be  birchwl  at  Eton, 

So  they  went  on  talking  about  dancere,  fights,  drinking,  demireps, 
until  Macmunlo  came  down  and  joined  the  boys  and  the  convema- 
tion.  He  did  not  appear  to  think  that  any  especial  reverence  waa 
due  to  their  boyhood ;  the  old  fellow  cut  in  with  stories,  to  the  fiill 
as  choice  aa  any  the  youngest  rake  present  had  to  tell  ;~nor  did  his 
own  grey  hairs  nor  their  smooth  facea  detain  hiin.  Old  Mac  was 
famous  for  his  good  stories.  He  wus  not  exactly  a  iaily's  man  ;  that 
is,  men  asked  him  to  dine  rather  at  the  houses  of  their  mistreats 
than  of  their  mothers.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  life  lower,  perhaps, 
than  his ;  but  he  was  quite  contented  with  it,  such  as  it  was,  and  led 
it  in  perfect  good-nature,  simplicity,  and  modesty  of  demeanour. 

By  the  time  Mac  liiul  finishetl  a  copious  breakfast,  moet  of  the 
others  huil  concluded  their  meal.  Young  LonI  Variuas  was  smoking 
au  immense  meerschaum  pijie,  while  Captuin  Hiiguea  was  employe^l 
with  a  cigar  :  that  violent  little  devil  Tunilyman,  with  his  little  bull- 
terrier  between  his  legs,  was  tossing  for  sliiliings  witli  all  his  might 
{that  fellow  was  always  ut  some  game  or  other)  against  Captain 
Deiiceace ;  anil  Mac  and  Rawdon  walked  off  to  the  Club,  neitlier, 
of  course,  having  given  any  hint  of  the  business  which  was  occupy- 
ing their  minds.  Both,  on  the  other  hand,  had  joined  pretty  gaily 
in  the  conversation;  for  why  should  they  interrupt  it?  Feasting, 
drinking,  ribalilry,  laughter,  go  on  alongside  of  all  sorts  of  other 
occupationa  in  Vanity  Fair,  —the  crowds  were  pouring  out  of  cliureh 
as  Rawdon  and  his  friend  passe<l  down  St.  James's  Street  and 
entered  into  their  Club. 

The  olil  bucks  and  habitufe,  who  onlinarily  sbind  gaping  and 
grinning  out  of  the  great  front  window  of  the  Clnb,  had  not  arrived  ■ 
at  their  i)0Hts  as  yet,  —the  newspaper-room  was  almost  empty.  One 
man  was  present  whom  Rawdon  did  not  know ;  another  to  whom 
he  owed  a  little  score  for  whist,  and  whom,  iu  coDseiiuence,  he  did 
not  care  te  meet ;  a  tliird  was  reailing  the  Roi/aiiit  (a  periodical 
^mous  for  its  scandal  and  its  attachment  te  Church  an<l  King) 
Simday  paper  at  the  table,  and,  looking  up  at  Crawley  with  some 
interest,  said,  "  Crawley,  I  congratulate  you." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  It's  in  the  Observer  and  the  Royalist  too,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  What  ] "  Rawdon  cried,  turning  very  red.  He  thought  that 
the  affair  with  Lord  Steyne  was  already  in  the  public  prints.  Smith 
looked  up  wondering  and  smiling  at  the  agitation  which  the  Colonel 
exhibited  as  he  took  up  the  paper,  and,  trembling,  began  to  read. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Brown  (the  gentleman  with  whom  Rawdon 
had  the  outstanding  whist  account)  had  been  talking  about  the 
Colonel  just  before  he  came  in. 

"  It  is  come  just  in  the  nick  of  time,"  said  Smith.  "  I  suppose 
Crawley  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world." 

"  It's  a  wind  that  blows  everybody  good,"  Mr.  Brown  said.  "  He 
can't  go  away  without  paying  me  a  pony  he  owes  me." 

"  What's  the  salarj'  ? "  asked  Smith. 

"Two  or  three  thousand,"  answered  the  other.  "But  the 
climate's  so  infernal,  they  don't  eiyoy  it  long.  Liverseege  died 
after  eighteen  months  of  it :  an<l  the  man  before  went  off  in  six 
weeks,  I  hear." 

"  Some  peoj)le  say  his  brother  is  a  very  clever  man.     I  always 

found  him  a  d bore,"  Smith  ejaculated.     "  He  must  have  good 

interest,  though.     He  nuist  have  got  the  Colonel  the  i)lace." 

"  He  ! "  said  Bn)wn,  with  a  sneer — "  Pooh  !—  It  was  Lonl  Ste>Tie 
got  it." 

"  How  <1()  vou  mean  ] " 

"  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband,"  answered  the 
other  enigmatically,  and  went  to  read  his  papers. 

Rawdon,  for  his  part,  read  in  the  Royalist  the  following  astonish- 
ing ]>aragraph : — 

"  Governorship  of  Coventry  Island.—  H.M.S.  Yeiiowjark, 
Commander  Jaunders,  has  bnnight  letters  and  pai)ers  from  Coventry 
Island.  H.E.  Sir  Thomas  Liverseege  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
prevailing  fever  at  Swami)t^n.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  the  flourish- 
ing colony.  We  hear  that  the  Grovemorship  has  been  offered  to 
Colonel  Rjiwdon  Crawley,  C.B.,  a  «listingiiished  Waterloo  officer. 
We  need  not  only  men  of  acknowle<lged  bravery,  but  men  of  admini- 
strative talents  to  suiKirintend  the  affairs  of  our  colonies ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  selected  by  the  Colonial  Office  to 
fill  the  lamented  vacancy  which  has  oc»curred  at  Coventry  Island  is 
admirably  calculated  for  the  i>ost  which  he  is  about  to  occuj)y." 

"  Coventry  Island  !  where  was  it  ]  who  had  appointed  him  to  the 
goveniment?  You  must  take  me  out  as  your  secretary,  old  boy," 
Captiiin  Macuuuxio  said,  laughing ;  and  as  Crawley  and  his  friend 
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sat  wonileriiig  and  perpleacd  over  the  announcemcDt,  the  Club  waiter 
brought  in  to  the  Oolooel  a  card,  on  which  the  oaiue  of  Hr.  Wenhain 
VBB  eagr&Yed,  who  be^ed  to  see  Colonel  Crawley. 

The  Colonel  anil  his  aide-de-camp  went  out  to  meet  tlie  gentlo- 
man,  rightly  eonjecturin<i;  that  he  waa  an  emiBBary  of  Lord  Steyne. 
"  How  d'ye  do,  Crawley  I  I  am  glad  to  see  yoii,"  said  Mr,  Wenham, 
with  a  bland  smile,  and  grasping  Crawley's  hand  with  great  cordiality. 

"  You  come,  I  suppose,  from ' 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Wenham. 

"  Then  this  is  my  friend  Captmn  Mocmurdo,  of  the  Life  Guards 
Green." 

"  Delighted  to  know  Captain  Macimmlo,  I'm  aure,"  Mr.  Wenham 
said,  and  tendered  another  smile  and  shake  <if  the  hand  to  the  second, 
as  be  lind  done  to  the  principal.  Mac  put  out  one  finger,  armed 
with  a  buckskin  glove,  and  made  a  very  Irigid  bow  to  Mr.  Wenham 
over  hia  tight  cravat.  He  was,  perhaps,  discontented  at  being  put 
in  communication  with  ajMfkin,  and  thought  that  Lord  Steyne  shonld 
have  sent  him  a  Colonel  at  the  very  least 

"  As  Macmurdo  acts  for  nie,  and  knows  what  I  mean,"  Crawley 
said,  "  I  had  better  retire  and  leave  you  together." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Macmurdo. 

"By  no  means,  my  dear  Colonel,"  Mr.  Wenham  said;  "the 
interview  wliich  I  had  the  honour  of  requesting  was  with  you  jierson- 
ally,  tliougli  the  company  of  Captain  Macmunlo  cannot  fail  to  be 
also  most  pleasing.  In  fact.  Captain,  I  hope  that  our  cnnveraation 
will  Iciul  to  none  but  the  most  agreeable  results,  very  different  from 
those  which  my  friend  Colonel  Crawley  appears  to  anticipate'." 

"  Humph !  "  said  Captain  Macmunlo. — Be  hanged  to  these 
civilians,  he  thought  to  himself,  they  are  always  for  arranging  ami 
speechifying.  Mr,  Wenham  took  a  chair  which  was  not  offered  to 
him — tiwk  a  pajwr  from  his  pocket,  and  resumed — 

"  Y<)u  have  seen  this  gratifying  announcement  in  the  papers  this 
morning.  Colonel  1  Government  has  secured  a  most  valuable  servant, 
and  you,  if  you  accept  office,  as  I  presmnc  you  will,  an  eTcellent 
appointment.  Three  thousand  a  year,  delightliil  climate,  excellent 
govern  men  t-lioiise,  all  your  own  way  in  the  Colony,  and  a  certain 
promotion.  1  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart.  I  presiune  you 
know,  jrentlemen,  to  whom  my  friend  is  indebted  for  tliis  piece  of 
patronage  1 " 

"  Hanged  if  I  know,"  the  Captain  said :  his  principal  turned 
very  red. 

"  To  one  of  the  most  generous  and  kindest  men  in  the  worlil, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  greatest — to  my  excellent  friend,  the  Man]uis 
of  Steyne." 
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"  I'll  see  him  d before  I  take  his  place,"  growled  out  Rawdon. 

"You  are  irritated  against  my  noble  friend,"  Mr.  Wenham 
calmly  resumed :  "  and  now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
justice,  tell  me  why  ? " 

"  Why  ?  "  cried  Rawdon  in  surprise. 

"  Why  1  Dammy  ! "  said  the  Captain,  ringing  his  stick  on  the 
groimd. 

"  Dammy,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Wenham,  with  the  most  agreeable 
smile ;  "  still,  look  at  the  matter  as  a  man  of  the  world — as  an 
honest  man,  and  see  if  you  have  not  been  in  the  wrong.  You  come 
home  from  a  journey,  and  find — what  ? — my  Lord  Steyne  supping 
at  your  house  in  Curzon  Street  with  Mrs.  Crawley.  Is  the  circum- 
stance strungc  or  novel  ?  Has  he  not  been  a  hundred  times  before 
in  the  same  position  ?  Upon  my  honoiu:  and  wonl  as  a  gentleman  " 
(Mr.  Wenham  here  put  his  hand  on  his  waistcoat  with  a  parliamen- 
tary air),  "  I  dec*lare  I  think  that  your  suspicions  are  monstrous  and 
utterly  unfounded,  and  that  they  iiyure  an  honourable  gentleman 
who  has  ijrove<l  his  good-will  towards  you  by  a  thousand  benefac- 
tions— and  a  most  spotless  an<l  innocent  lady." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that — that  Crawley's  mistaken  ? "  said 
Mr.  Macnuuxlo. 

"I  believe  that  Mrs.  Crawley  is  as  innocent  as  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Wenham,"  Mr.  Wenham  said  with  great  energy.  "  I  believe  that, 
mislerl  by  an  infernal  jealousy,  my  friend  here  strikes  a  blow  against 
not  only  an  infinn  and  old  man  of  high  station,  his  constant  friend 
and  benefactor,  but  against  his  wife,  his  own  dearest  honour,  his 
son's  futiu-c  reputation,  and  his  own  prospects  in  Ufe. 

"  I  will  tell  you  wliat  happened,"  Mr.  Wenham  continued  with 
great  solenmity ;  "  I  was  sent  for  this  morning  by  my  Lord  Steyne, 
and  found  him  in  a  pitiable  state,  as,  I  need  hanlly  infonn  Colonel 
Crawley,  any  man  of  age  and  infirmity  would  be  after  a  personal 
conflict  with  a  man  of  your  strength.  I  say  to  your  face  :  it  waa  a 
cniel  advantage  you  took  of  that  strength,  Colonel  Crawley.  It 
was  not  only  the  body  of  my  noble  and  excellent  frien<l  which  was 
wounded, — his  hciart,  sir,  was  bleeding.  A  man  whom  he  had 
loade<l  with  benefits  and  reganled  with  affection,  had  subjected  him 
to  the  foulcj^t  indignity.  What  was  this  very  ap|)ointment,  which 
apj)ear8  in  the  journals  of  to-day,  but  a  proof  of  his  kindness  to  you  ? 
When  I  saw  his  Lordship  this  morning  I  foimd  him  in  a  state  piti- 
able imleed  to  see  :  and  as  anxious  as  you  are  to  revenge  the  outrage 
committed  upon  him,  by  blooil.  You  know  he  has  given  his  proofe, 
I  presume,  Colonel  Crawley  ? " 

"  He  has  plenty  of  phick,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Nobody  ever 
said  he  hadn't." 
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"  His  Rrst  order  to  me  was  to  writ«  b  letter  of  challenge,  and  to 
cany  it  to  Coloael  Crawley.  One  or  other  of  us,"  he  said,  "  must 
not  survive  the  outrage  of  last  night." 

Crawley  nodded.  "  You're  coming  to  the  point,  Wenhara,"  he 
Bald. 

"  I  trieil  my  iitmoet  t^>  calm  Lord  Steyna  Good  (Jod  !  sir,"  I 
saiil,  "  how  I  regret  that  Mre.  Wenham  and  myself  had  not  a4}cepted 
Mrs.  Crowley's  invitation  to  sup  with  her !  " 

"  She  asked  you  to  sup  with  her  t "  Captain  Macmiirdo  said. 

"  After  tlie  Opera.  Here's  the  note  of  invitation — stop — no, 
this  U  another  pa|>cr— I  thouglit  I  hod  it,  but  it's  of  no  conecquence, 
and  I  pledge  yon  my  word  to  the  tact.  If  we  had  come — and  it 
was  only  one  of  Mrs.  Wenham's  headaches  which  prevented  us — she 
suffers  under  them  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  spring — if  we  had 
come,  and  you  hod  retiu^icd  home,  there  would  have  been  no  quarrel, 
no  iuftult,  no  suspicion — anil  bo  it  is  positively  because  my  poor  wife 
has  a  liemlache  that  you  arc  to  bring  death  down  upon  two  men  of 
honour,  anil  plunge  two  of  the  most  excellent  and  aucicnt  &milies 
in  the  kingilom  into  disgrace  and  sorrow." 

Mr.  Macmunio  looked  at  his  principal  with  the  air  of  a  man 
prefoundly  puzzled ;  and  Rawdon  felt  with  a  kind  of  rage  tliat  his 
prey  was  escaping  him.  He  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  story, 
and  yet,  how  (liscredit  or  disprove  iti 

Mr.  Wenham  continued  with  the  same  fluent  oratory,  which  in 
his  jilaco  ill  Parliament  he  had  so  often  practised — -"  I  sate  for  an 
hour  or  more  by  Lord  Steyne's  be<lside,  beseeching,  imploring  Lord 
Steync  to  forego  Iiis  intention  of  demanding  a  meeting.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  timt  tlie  circumstances  were  after  alt  suspicious — they 
were  suspicious.  I  acknowletlgc  it, — any  man  in  your  position 
might  have  been  taken  in — I  said  that  a  man  furious  with  jealousy 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  madman,  and  should  be  as  such  re- 
garded— that  a  duel  betwecu  you  must  lead  to  the  disgrace  of  all 
parties  eimeenied — that  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  exalted  station  had 
no  riglit  in  these  ilays,  when  tlie  most  atrocious  revolutionary 
principles,  and  the  most  dangerous  levelling  doctrines  are  preached 
among  tlic  vulgar,  to  create  a  public  scandal ;  and  that,  however 
innocent,  the  common  ])eople  would  insist  that  he  was  guilty.  In 
fine,  I  implored  liim  not  to  send  the  clialienge." 

"  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  the  whole  story,"  said  Rawdon, 

grinding  Ida  teeth.     "  I  believe  it  a  d lie,  and  that  you're  in  it, 

Mr.  Wenham,  If  the  challenge  don't  come  from  him,  by  Jove  it 
sliall  come  from  me." 

Mr.  Wenham  tiimeil  deadly  pale  at  this  savage  intemiption  of 
the  Colonel,  and  looked  towards  the  door. 
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But  he  found  a  champion  in  Captain  Macmunlo.  That  gentleman 
rose  up  with  an  oath,  and  rebuked  Kawdon  for  hia  language.  "  You 
piit  the  affair  into  my  hands,  and  70U  shall  act  as  I  tliink  fit,  by  Jove, 
and  not  as  you  do.  You  have  no  right  to  insult  Mr.  Wenliam  with 
this  sort  of  language ;  and  dammy,  Mr.  Wenhani,  you  deserve  an 
apology.  And  as  for  a  cliallenge  to  Lord  Steyne,  you  may  get  some- 
body else  to  carry  it,  I  won't.  If  my  loni,  after  being  thrashed, 
chooses  to  sit  still,  dammy  let  him.  And  as  for  the  affair  with — 
with  Mrs.  Cmwley,  my  belief  is,  there's  nothing  proved  at  all :  that 
your  wife's  innocent,  as  innocent  as  Mr.  Wenham  says  she  is :  and 

at  any  rat«,  that  you  would  be  a  d fool  not  to  take  the  p1a<%  and 

hold  your  tongue." 

"Captain  Macmunlo,  you  speak  like  a  man  of  sense,"  Mr, 
Wenham  cried  out,  immensely  relieved — "  I  forget  any  words  that 
Colonel  Crawley  has  used  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment." 

"  I  thought  you  wouhl,"  Rawdon  said,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Shut  your  mouth,  you  old  stoopid,"  the  Captain  paid  good- 
naturedly.    "  Mr.  Wenhani  ain't  a  fighting  man  ;  and  quite  right,  too." 

"This  matter,  in  my  belief,"  the  Steyne  emiBsarj-  rried,  "ought 
to  be  buried  in  the  most  profound  oblivion.  A  word  concerning  it 
should  never  pass  these  doors.  I  speak  in  the  interest  of  my  friend,  as 
well  as  of  Colonel  Cmwley,  who  persists  in  considering  me  his  enemy." 

"  I  suppose  Lord  Steyne  won't  talk  about  it  very  nuich,"  said 
Captajn  Macmunlo ;  "  and  I  don't  see  why  our  side  sliould.  The 
affair  ain't  a.  very  pretty  one,  any  way  you  take  it ;  and  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better.  It's  you  arc  thrashed,  and  not  us ;  and  if  you 
are  satisfied,  why,  I  think,  we  should  be." 

Mr.  Wcniiam  took  his  liat,  upon  this,  and  Captain  Macmurdo 
following  him  to  the  di)or,  shut  it  upon  himself  nnd  Lonl  Steyne's 
agent,  leaving  Rawdon  chafing  within.  When  the  two  were  on  the 
other  side,  Macmunlo  Iix>kc<l  htrd  at  the  other  ambaawdor,  and  with 
an  expression  of  anything  but  respect  on  his  round  jolly  face. 

"  You  don't  stick  at  a  trifle,  Mr.  Wenham,"  he  said. 

"You  flatter  me,  Cnptnin  Mucmurdo,"  answered  the  other,  with 
a  smile.  "  Upon  my  honour  and  conscience  now,  Mrs.  Crawley  did 
ask  us  to  sup  after  tJic  Oitera." 

"Of  course;  and  Mrs.  Wenham  had  one  of  her  headaches.  I 
say,  I've  got  a  thousand-pound  note  here,  which  I  will  give  you  if 
you  will  give  me  a  receipt,  please ;  and  I  will  put  the  note  up  in  an 
envelope  for  Lord  Steyne.  My  man  shan't  fight  him.  But  we  hail 
rather  not  take  his  money." 

"  It  was  all  a  mistake, — al!  a  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  the  other 
said,  with  the  utmost  innocence  of  manner ;  and  wna  bowed  down  the 
Club  steps  by  Captain  Macmunlo,  just  as  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  ascended 
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them.  There  was  a  slight  acquaintance  between  these  two  gentlemen  ; 
and  the  Captain,  going  back  with  the  Baronet  to  the  room  where  the 
lattet'a  brother  was,  told  Sir  Pitt,  in  confidenc*,  that  he  had  made 
the  affair  all  right  between  Lord  Steyne  and  the  Colonel. 

Sir  Pitt  was  well  pleased,  of  course,  at  this  intelligence  ;  and  con- 
gratulated his  brother  warmly  upon  the  peaceful  issue  of  the  a&ir, 
making  appropriate  moral  remarks  upon  the  evils  of  duelling,  and 
the.  unsatiHfkctory  nature  of  that  sort  of  settlement  of  disputes. 

And  after  thia  preface,  he  tried  with  all  his  eloquence  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Rawdon  and  hia  wife.  He  recapitulated  the 
statements  which  Becky  had  made,  pointed  out  the  probabilities  of 
their  tnith,  and  asserted  his  own  belief  in  her  innocence. 

But  Rawdon  would  not  hear  of  it.  "  She  has  kep  money  con- 
cealed from  me  these  ten  years,"  he  said.  "  She  swore,  last  ni^t 
only,  she  ha<l  none  from  Steyne.  She  knew  it  was  all  up,  directly  I 
found  it.  If  she's  not  guilty,  Pitt,  she's  as  bad  aa  guilty ;  and  111 
never  see  her  again,  ^never."  His  head  sank  down  on  his  cheat  as 
he  spoke  the  wonis  ;  and  he  looked  quite  broken  and  sad, 

"  Poor  old  boy  !  "  Macmurdo  said,  shaking  his  head. 

Rawdon  Crawley  reaisted  for  some  time  the  idea  of  taking  the 
place  which  had  been  procured  for  him  by  so  odious  a  patron  r  and 
was  also  for  removing  the  boy  from  the  school  where  Lord  Steyne's 
intereijt  had  placed  him.  He  was  indiicol,  however,  to  ac<|iueace  in 
these  benefits  by  the  entreaties  of  his  brother  and  Macmurdo :  but 
mainly  by  the  latter  pointing  out  to  him  what  a  fury  Steyne  would 
be  in,  to  think  that  his  enemy's  fortune  was  made  through  his 
means. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  came  abroad  after  bis  acdilent,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  bowed  up  to  him  and  congratulated  himself  and 
the  Service  upon  having  made  so  excellent  an  appointment.  These 
congratulations  wci'e  received  with  a  degree  of  gratitude  wliich  may 
be  imagineil  on  tlie  jwirt  of  Lord  Steyne. 

The  secret  of  the  rencontre  between  him  and  Colonel  Crawley 
was  bdriod  in  tlic  profoundest  oblivion,  as  Wenham  swd ;  tliat  is, 
by  the  seconds  and  the  principals.  But  before  that  evening  was 
over  it  was  talked  of  at  Jifty  dinner-tables  in  Vanity  Fair.  Little 
Cacklcby  himself  went  to  seven  evening  parties,  and  told  the  story 
with  comments  and  emendations  at  each  place.  How  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton White  revelleil  in  it !  The  Bishopess  of  Ealing  was  shocked 
beyond  expression  :  the  Bishop  went  and  wrote  his  name  <lown  in 
the  visiting-liook  at  Gunnt  House  that  very  day.  Little  Southdown 
was  Borry  :  so  you  may  \m  sure  was  his  fister  Laily  Jane,  very  sorry. 
Lady  Southdown  wrote  it  off  to  her  other  daughter  at  the  Cape  of 
QiK)d  Hoiw.     It  wa«  town-talk  for  at  least  three  days,  and  was  only 
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kept  out  of  the  newspapers  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wagg,  acting 
upon  a  hint  from  Mr.  Wenham. 

The  bailiffs  and  brokers  seized  upon  poor  Raggles  in  Curzon 
Street,  and  the  late  fair  tenant  of  that  poor  little  mansion  was  in 
the  meanwhile — where  ]  Who  cared  ?  Who  asked  after  a  day  or 
two  ?  Was  she  guilty  or  not  ?  We  all  know  how  charitable  the 
world  is,  and  how  the  venlict  of  Vanity  Fair  goes  when  there  is  a 
doubt  Some  people  said  she  had  gone  to  Naples  in  pursuit  of  Lord 
Steyne ;  whilst  others  averred  that  his  Lordship  quitted  that' city, 
and  fled  to  Palermo  on  hearing  of  Becky's  arrival ;  some  said  she 
was  living  in  Bierstadt,  and  had  become  a  dame  (Thonneiir  to  the 
Queen  of  Bulgaria ;  some  that  she  was  at  Boulogne ;  and  others,  at 
a  boarding-house  at  Cheltenham. 

Rawdon  made  her  a  tolerable  annuity ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
she  was  a  woman  who  could  make  a  little  money  go  a  great  way,  as 
the  saying  is.  He  would  have  paid  his  debts  on  leaving  England, 
could  he  have  got  any  Insurance  Office  to  take  his  life ;  but  the 
climate  of  Coventry  Island  was  so  bad  that  he  could  borrow  no 
money  on  the  strength  of  his  salary.  He  remitted,  however,  to  his 
brother  punctually,  and  wrote  to  his  little  boy  regularly  every  mail. 
He  kept  Macmunlo  in  cigars ;  and  sent  over  quantities  of  shells, 
cayenne  pepper,  hot  pickles,  guava  jelly,  and  colonial  produce  to 
Lady  Jane.  He  sent  his  brother  home  the  Swamp  Town  Gazette^ 
in  which  the  new  Governor  was  praised  with  immense  enthusiasm ; 
whereas  the  Swamjy  Tonm  Sentinel,  whose  wife  was  not  asked  to 
Government  House,  declared  that  his  Excellency  waa  a  tyrant,  com- 
pared to  whom  Nero  was  an  enlightened  philanthropist.  Little 
Rawdon  used  to  like  to  get  the  papers  and  read  about  his  Excellency. 

His  mother  never  made  any  movement  to  see  the  child.  He 
went  home  to  his  aunt  for  Sundays  and  holidays ;  he  soon  knew 
every  bird's  nest  about  Queen's  Crawley,  and  rode  out  with  Sir 
Huddlestone's  hounds,  which  he  admired  so  on  his  first  well-remem- 
bered visit  to  Hampshire. 


CHAPTER  LVI 
CEORGY  IS  MADE  A  GENTLEMAN 

GEORGY  OSBORNE  was  now  foirlj  eetablished  in  his  grand- 
fother'a  mansion  iu  Russell  Square :  occupant  of  his  father's 
nxim  in  the  houEe,  and  heir-apparent  of  all  the  splendours 
there.  The  good  Iixiks,  gallant  bearinj;,  and  gentlemanlike  appear- 
ance of  the  boy  won  the  grandeire's  heart  for  him.  Mr,  Oabonie 
was  as  proud  of  him  as  ever  lie  had  been  of  the  elder  George. 

The  rhild  had  many  more  luxuries  and  indulgences  than  had 
been  awarded  to  his  fether.  Osborne's  commerce  had  prospered 
grefttly  of  late  years.  His  wealth  and  importance  in  the  City  had 
7ery  much  iurreased.  He  had  been  glad  enough  in  former  days  to 
put  the  elder  George  to  a  good  private  school ;  and  a  commission  in 
the  army  for  his  sou  hail  been  a  source  of  no  small  pride  to  him : 
for  little  George  and  his  future  prospects  the  old  man  looked  much 
higher.  He  would  make  a  geutleinan  of  the  little  chap,  was  Ur. 
Osborne's  constant  saying  regarding  little  Geo^y.  He  saw  him  in 
his  mind's  eye,  a  collegian,  a  parliament-man, — a  Baronet,  perhaps. 
The  old  man  thought  he  would  die  contented  if  he  could  see  his 
granilsou  in  a  fair  way  to  such  honours.  He  would  hare  none  hut 
a  tip-top  college  man  to  educate  him, — none  of  yoiu  quacks  and 
pretenders —no,  no.  A  few  years  before,  he  use<l  to  be  savage,  and 
inveigh  against  all  parsons,  scholiirs,  and  the  like, — declaring  that 
they  were  a  pock  of  humbugs,  and  quacks,  that  weren't  fit  to  get 
their  living  but  by  grintling  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a  set  of  super- 
cilious dogs,  tliat  pretended  to  look  down  upon  British  merchants 
and  gentlemen,  who  could  buy  up  half  a  liundre^l  of  'em.  He  would 
mourn  now,  iu  a  very  solemn  manner,  that  his  own  education  bad 
been  neglected,  and  repeatedly  point  out,  in  pompous  oratitHis  to 
Georgy,  the  necca)»ity  and  excellence  of  classical  acquitemcDts. 

When  they  met  at  dinner  the  graudsire  used  to  ask  the  ]a«l  what 
he  hatl  been  rcailing  during  the  day,  and  was  greatly  interested  at 
the  report  the  boy  gave  of  liis  own  studios ;  pretending  to  under- 
stand little  George  when  he  spoke  regarding  them.  He  made  a 
hundred  blun<Iers,  and  showed  his  ignorance  many  a  time.  It  did 
uot  increase  the  respect  which  the  child  had  for  his  senior.     A  quick 
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brain  and  a  better  education  elsewhere  showed  the  boy  very  soon 
that  his  grandsirc  was  a  dullard ;  and  he  began  accordingly  to  com- 
mand him  and  to  look  down  upon  him ;  for  his  previous  education, 
humble  and  contracted  as  it  had  been,  had  made  a  much  better 
gentleman  of  Grcorgy  th«an  any  plans  of  his  grandfather  could  make 
him.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  a  kind,  weak,  and  tender  woman, 
who  had  no  pride  about  anything  but  about  him,  and  whose  heart 
was  so  pure,  and  whose  bearing  was  so  meek  and  humble,  that  she 
coidd  not  but  needs  be  a  true  lady.  She  busied  herself  in  gentle 
offices  and  quiet  duties ;  if  she  never  said  brilliant  things,  she  never 
spoke  or  thought  unkind  ones;  guileless  and  artless,  loving  and 
pure,  indeed  how  could  our  poor  Uttle  Amelia  be  other  than  a  real 
gentlewoman ! 

Young  Greorgy  lorded  over  this  soft  and  yielding  nature :  and 
the  contrast  of  its  simplicity  and  delicacy  with  the  coarse  pomposity 
of  the  dull  old  man  with  whom  he  next  canie  in  contact,  made  him 
lord  over  the  latter  too.  If  he  had  been  a  Prince  Royal  he  could 
not  have  been  better  brought  up  to  think  well  of  himself. 

Whilst  his  mother  was  yearning  after  him  at  home,  and  I  do 
believe  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  during  most  hours  of  the  sad 
lonely  nights,  thinking  of  him,  this  young  gentleman  had  a  number 
of  pleasiu-es  and  consolations  administennl  to  him,  which  made  him 
for  his  part  bear  the  separation  fix)m  Amelia  very  easily.  Little 
]x)y8  who  cry  when  they  are  going  to  school — cry  because  they  are 
going  to  a  very  uncomfortable  place.  It  is  only  a  very  few  who 
weep  from  sheer  affection.  When  you  think  that  the  eyes  of  your 
childhood  dried  at  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  and  that  a 
plum-cake  was  a  compensation  for  the  agony  of  parting  with  your 
manuna  and  sisters ;  oh  my  friend  and  brother,  you  need  not  be  too 
confident  of  yoiu*  own  fine  feelings. 

Well,  then.  Master  Greorge  Osborne  had  every  comfort  and 
luxiu-y  that  a  wealthy  and  lavish  old  grandfather  thought  fit  to 
provide.  The  coachman  was  instructed  to  purchase  for  him  the 
handsomest  pony  which  could  be  bought  for  money ;  and  on  this 
George  was  taught  to  ride,  first  at  a  riding-school,  whence,  after 
having  perfonncd  satisfactorily  without  stlmips,  and  over  the  leap- 
ing-bar,  he  was  conducted  through  the  New  Road  to  Regent's  Park, 
and  then  to  Hyde  Park,  where  he  rode  in  state  with  Martin  the 
coachman  behind  him.  Old  Osborne,  who  took  matters  more  easily 
in  the  City  now,  where  he  left  his  afiairs  to  his  junior  partners, 
would  often  ride  out  with  Miss  0.  in  the  same  fashionable  direction. 
As  little  Georgy  came  cantering  up  with  his  dandified  air,  and  his 
heels  down,  his  grandfather  would  nudge  the  lad's  aunt,  and  say, 
"  Look,  Miss  0."  And  he  would  laugh,  and  his  face  would  grow 
1  2  M 
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red  with  pleasure,  as  he  nodded  out  of  the  window  to  the  hoj,  aa 
the  groi)m  saluted  the  carriage,  aud  the  footman  aaluted  Master 
George.  Here  too  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Fredericlc  Bullock  (whose  chariot 
might  daily  be  seen  in  the  King,  with  bullocks  or  emblazoned  on  the 
paneb  and  harness,  aud  three  pasty-&ced  little  Bullocks,  cohered  villi 
cockailes  and  feathetB,  staring  from  tlie  windows), — Mrs.  Frederick 
Bidlock,  I  Bay,  flung  glances  of  the  bitterest  hatred  at  the  little 
upstart  as  he  rode  by  with  hie  hand  on  his  side  and  lua  hat  on  one 
car,  OS  proud  as  a  lord. 

Though  he  was  scarcely  eleven  years  of  a^.  Master  George 
wore  straps,  and  the  most  beautiful  little  boots  like  a  man.  He 
bad  gilt  spurx,  and  a  gold-headed  whip,  aud  a  fine  pin  in  his  luind- 
kerchief;  and  the  neatest  little  kid  gloves  which  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street  could  furnish.  His  mother  had  given  him  a  couple  of  neck- 
ctotlis,  anil  carefully  hemmed  and  made  some  little  shirts  for  him ; 
but  when  her  Samuel  came  to  sec  the  widow,  they  were  replaced  by 
much  finer  linen.  He  had  little  jewelled  buttons  iu  the  hwn  shirt- 
fronts.  Her  humble  presents  liad  been  put  aside — I  believe  Miss 
Osborne  liail  given  them  to  the  coachman's  boy.  Amelia  trie<l  to 
tliink  she  was  {ileased  at  the  change.  Indeed,  she  was  liappy  and 
charmed  to  see  the  boy  looking  so  beautiful. 

She  had  liad  a  little  black  proiilc  of  him  done  for  a  diilliug ; 
and  this  was  liung  up  by  the  side  of  another  portrait  over  her  bed. 
One  day  the  boy  came  on  his  accustomed  visit,  galloping  down  the 
little  street  at  Brompton,  and  bringing,  as  usual,  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  windows  to  admire  his  splendour,  aDd  with  great  eagerness, 
and  a  look  of  triumph  in  hb  face,  he  pulled  a  case  out  of  his  great- 
coat— (it  was  a  natty  white  greatJxiat,  with  a  cape  and  a  velvet 
collar) — pulled  out  a  red  morocco  case,  which  he  gave  her, 

"I  bought  it  with  my  own  money,  Mamma,"  he  said.  "I 
thought  you'd  like  it." 

Amelia  opened  the  case,  and  giving  a  little  cry  of  delighted 
aftection,  seized  the  boy  and  embraced  him  a  hundretl  times.  It 
was  a  miniature  of  himself,  very  prettily  done  (though  not  half 
Iianilsomc  enough,  wc  may  be  sure,  the  widow  tliought).  His 
granilfather  had  wished  to  have  a  picture  of  him  by  an  artist  whose 
works,  exhibited  in  a  shop-window  in  Soutliampton  Row,  had 
caiight  the  old  gentleman's  eyes ;  and  George,  who  liad  jilenty  of 
money,  l>ethought  him  of  asking  the  painter  how  much  a  copy  of 
the  little  portrait  would  cost,  saying  that  he  would  jmy  for  it  out  of 
his  own  money,  and  that  lie  wanted  to  give  it  to  liis  mother.  The 
pleased  painter  executed  it  for  a  small  price ;  and  old  Osborne  him- 
self, when  he  heard  of  the  incident,  growled  out  his  satisfaction,  and 
gave  the  boy  twice  as  many  sovereigns  as  he  paid  for  the  miniature. 
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But  what  wafi  the  grandfatlier's  pleasure  compared  to  Amelia's 
ecstasy  ?  That  proof  of  the  boy^s  affection  charmed  her  so,  that 
she  thought  no  child  in  the  world  was  like  hers  for  goodness.  For 
long  weeks  after,  the  thought  of  his  love  made  her  liappy.  She 
slept  better  with  the  picture  imder  her  pillow  ;  and  how  many  many 
times  did  she  kiss  it,  and  weep  and  pray  over  it !  A  small  kindness 
from  those  she  loved  made  that  timid  heart  grateful.  Since  her 
parting  with  George  she  had  had  no  such  joy  and  consolation. 

At  liis  new  home  Master  George  ruled  like  a  lord  :  at  dinner  he 
invited  the  ladies  to  drink  wine  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  took 
off  his  champagne  in  a  way  which  charmed  his  old  grandfather. 
"  Look  at  hira,"  the  old  man  woidd  say,  nudging  his  neighbour, 
with  a  delighted  piuple  face,  "did  you  ever  see  such  a  chap? 
Lonl,  lord !  he'll  be  ordering  a  dressing-case  next,  and  razors  to 
shave  with  ;  I'm  blessed  if  he  won't." 

The  antics  of  the  lad  did  not,  however,- delight  Mr.  Osborne's 
friends  so  much  as  they  pleased  tlie  old  gentleman.  It  gave  Mr. 
Justice  Coffin  no  pleasiu*e  to  hear  Geoi^gy  cut  into  the  conversation 
and  spoil  his  stories.  Colonel  Fogey  was  not  interested  in  seeing 
the  little  boy  half  tipsy.  Mr.  Serjeant  Toffy's  lady  felt  no  particular 
gratitude,  when,  with  a  twist  of  his  elbow,  he  tilted  a  glass  of  port 
wine  over  her  yellow  satin,  and  laughed  at  the  disaster :  nor  was 
she  better  pleased,  although  old  Osborne  was  highly  delighted,  when 
Creorgy  "  whopi)e<l "  her  third  boy  (a  young  gentleman  a  year 
older  than  Georgy,  and  by  chance  home  for  the  holidays  from 
Dr.  Tickleus's  at  Ealing  School)  in  Hussell  Square.  George's 
grandiather  gave  the  boy  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  that  feat,  and 
promised  to  reward  him  ftirther  for  every  boy  above  his  own  size 
and  age  whom  he  whoppe<l  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  good  the  old  man  saw  in  these  combats ;  he  had  a  vague 
notion  tliat  quarrelling  made  boys  hardy,  and  that  tyranny  was  a 
useful  accomplishment  for  them  to  learn.  English  youth  have  been 
80  educated  time  out  of  mind,  and  we  have  lumdrcds  of  thousands 
of  apologists  and  admirers  of  injustice,  misery,  and  brutality,  as 
perpetrated  among  cliildren.  Flushed  with  praise  and  victory  over 
Master  Toffy,  George  wished  naturally  to  pursue  his  conquests 
fiirther,  and  one  day  as  he  was  strutting  about  in  prodigiously 
dandified  new  clothes,  near  St.  Pancras,  and  a  young  baker's  boy 
made  sarcastic  comments  upon  his  appearance,  the  youthful  patri- 
cian pulled  off  his  dandy  jacket  with  great  spirit,  and  giving  it  in 
charge  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  him  (Master  Todd,  of  Great 
Coram  Street,  Russell  Square,  son  of  the  junior  partner  of  the  house 
of  Osborne  &  Co.) — George  tried  to  whop  the  little  baker.  But 
the  chances  of  war  were  unfiivourable  this   time,  and  the  little 
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red  with  pleasure,  as  he  nodded  out  of  the  viudov  to  the  boy,  as 
the  groom  saliit«d  the  carriage,  and  the  footman  ealuted  MosUt 
G«orge.  Here  too  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Frederick  Bullock  (wlioee  cdioriot 
might  d«ly  be  seen  in  the  Ring,  with  bullocks  or  emblazoned  on  the 
panels  and  Jiomess,  and  three  posty-fiiced  httle  Bullocks,  covered  with 
cockades  and  feathcre,  staring  from  the  windows), — Mrs.  Frederick 
Bullock,  I  say,  flung  gloncea  of  the  bitterest  hatr«l  at  the  little 
upstart  as  he  rode  by  with  his  hand  on  his  side  and  liis  liat  on  one 
cor,  as  proud  as  a  lord. 

Though  he  was  scarcely  eleven  years  of  age.  Master  George 
wore  straps,  and  the  most  beautiful  little  boota  like  a  man.  He 
had  gilt  spurs,  and  a  gold-headed  whip,  and  a  fine  pin  in  his  liand- 
kerchicf;  and  the  neatest  little  kid  gloves  which  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street  could  ftimish.  His  mother  had  given  him  a  couple  of  neck- 
clotlis,  and  carefully  hemmed  and  made  some  littJe  shtrta  for  hiu ; 
but  when  her  Samuel  came  to  see  the  widow,  they  were  Replaced  by 
mucli  finer  linen.  He  had  little  jewelled  buttons  in  the  lawn  shirt- 
fiantg.  Her  humble  presents  hod  been  put  aside— I  believe  Miss 
Osborne  had  given  them  to  the  coachman's  boy.  Amelia  tried  to 
think  sjie  was  jJoased  at  the  change.  Indeed,  slie  was  happy  oud 
charmed  to  see  the  boy  looking  so  beautifuL 

She  liail  had  a  little  black  profile  of  him  done  for  a  sliilting ; 
and  this  was  hung  up  by  the  side  of  another  portrait  over  her  bciL 
One  day  the  boy  came  on  his  accustomed  visit,  galloping  down  the 
little  street  at  Brompton,  and  bringing,  as  usual,  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  windows  to  admire  his  splendour,  and  witi)  great  eagerness, 
and  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  face,  be  pulled  a  case  out  of  his  great- 
coat —(it  was  a  natty  white  greatcoat,  with  a  cape  and  a  velvet 
collar)— pulled  out  a  red  morocco  case,  which  he  gave  her, 

"  I  bought  it  with  my  own  money,  Manima,"  be  said.  "  I 
thought  you'd  like  it." 

Amelia  opened  the  case,  and  giving  a  little  cry  of  delighted 
affection,  seized  the  boy  and  embraced  him  a  hundred  times.  It 
was  a  miniature  of  himself,  very  prettily  done  (though  not  half 
liamlsome  enough,  we  may  be  sure,  the  widow  thought).  His 
grandfather  had  wished  to  have  a  picture  of  him  by  an  artist  whose 
works,  eiliibitcd  in  a  Bhoi>-window  in  Southampton  Row,  had 
caught  the  old  gentleman's  eyes ;  and  George,  who  liad  plenty  of 
money,  betJiought  him  of  asking  the  painter  liow  much  a  coi>y  of 
the  little  portrait  would  cost,  saying  that  he  would  pay  for  it  out  of 
his  own  money,  and  tliat  he  wanted  to  give  it  to  his  mother.  The 
pleased  painter  executeil  it  for  a  small  price  ;  and  old  Osborne  him- 
self, when  he  heard  of  the  incident,  growled  out  his  satl'^fiiction,  and 
gave  the  boy  twice  as  many  sovereigns  as  he  paid  for  the  miniature. 
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But  what  was  the  grandfather's  pleasure  compared  to  Amelia's 
ecstasy  ]  That  proof  of  the  boy's  affection  charmed  her  so,  that 
she  thought  no  child  in  the  world  was  like  hers  for  goodness.  For 
long  weeks  after,  the  thought  of  his  love  made  her  happy.  She 
slept  better  with  the  picture  under  her  pillow  ;  and  how  many  many 
times  did  she  kiss  it,  and  weep  and  pray  over  it !  A  small  kindness 
from  those  she  loved  made  that  timid  heart  grateful.  Since  her 
parting  with  George  slie  had  had  no  such  joy  and  consolation. 

At  his  new  home  Master  George  ruled  like  a  lord  :  at  dinner  he 
invited  the  ladies  to  drink  wine  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  took 
off  his  champagne  in  a  way  which  charmed  his  old  grandfather. 
"  Look  at  him,"  the  old  man  would  say,  nudging  his  neighbour, 
with  a  delighted  piuple  face,  "did  you  ever  see  such  a  chap] 
Lonl,  lord  I  he'll  be  ordering  a  dressing-case  next,  and  razors  to 
shave  with  ;  I'm  blessed  if  he  won't." 

The  antics  of  the  lad  did  not,  however,- delight  Mr.  Osborne's 
friends  so  much  as  they  pleased  the  old  gentleman.  It  gave  Mr. 
Justice  Coffin  no  pleasiu*e  to  hear  Georgy  cut  into  the  conversation 
and  spoil  his  stories.  Colonel  Fogey  was  not  interested  in  seeing 
the  little  boy  half  tipsy.  Mr.  Serjeant  Toffy's  lady  felt  no  particular 
gratitude,  when,  with  a  twist  of  his  elbow,  he  tilted  a  glass  of  port 
wine  over  her  yellow  satin,  and  laughed  at  the  disaster :  nor  was 
she  better  pleased,  although  ohl  Osborne  was  highly  delighted,  when 
Georgy  "  whoi)i)ed "  her  third  boy  (a  young  gentleman  a  year 
older  than  Georgy,  and  by  chance  home  for  the  holidays  from 
Dr.  Tickleus's  at  Ealing  School)  in  Russell  Square.  George's 
grandfather  gave  the  boy  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  that  feat,  and 
promised  to  reward  him  fiirther  for  every  boy  above  his  own  size 
and  age  whom  he  whopped  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  good  the  old  man  saw  in  these  combats ;  he  had  a  vague 
notion  that  quarrelling  made  boys  hardy,  and  that  tyranny  was  a 
useful  accomplishment  for  them  to  learn.  English  youth  have  been 
80  educated  time  out  of  mind,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ai)ologists  and  admirers  of  injustice,  misery,  and  bnitality,  as 
perpetrated  among  children.  Flushed  with  praise  and  victory  over 
Master  Toffy,  George  wished  naturally  to  pursue  his  conquests 
ftirthcr,  and  one  day  as  he  was  strutting  about  in  prodigiously 
dandilie<l  new  clothes,  near  St.  Pancras,  and  a  young  baker's  boy 
made  sarcastic  comments  upon  his  appearance,  the  youthful  patri- 
cian pulled  off  his  dandy  jacket  with  great  spirit,  and  giving  it  in 
charge  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  him  (Master  Todd,  of  Great 
Coram  Street,  Russell  Square,  son  of  the  junior  partner  of  the  house 
of  Osbonie  &  Co.) — George  tried  to  whop  the  little  baker.  But 
the  chances  of  war  were  unfavourable  this   time,  and  the  little 
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baker  whopped  Gcorgy :  who  came  liome  with  a  rueful  black  eye 
anil  all  his  fine  shirt  frill  dubbleil  with  the  claret  drawn  from  his 
own  little  nose.  He  tolil  bis  grandfather  that  he  hod  been  in 
combat  with  a  giant ;  and  frightened  hia  poor  mother  at  Bromptou 
with  lon^,  and  by  no  means  authentic,  accoinits  of  the  batti& 

This  young  Todd,  of  Coram  Street,  Ruseetl  Stjuare,  was  IVIastcr 
George's  great  friend  and  admirer.  They  both  had  a  taste  for 
ptunting  tlieatrical  cliaracterH ;  for  hardbake  and  raspberry  tarts ; 
for  sliding  and  skating  in  tlie  Regent's  Park  and  the  Serpentine, 
when  the  weatlicr  permitted ;  for  going  to  the  play,  wbitlier  they 
were  often  conducttid  by  Mr.  Osborne's  orders,  by  Rowson,  Mast^' 
George's  appointed  body-servant ;  Mith  whom  they  sate  in  great 
comfort  in  the  pit. 

In  the  cuni]tiiny  of  this  gentleman  they  visited  alt  the  prindpal 
theatrea  of  the  metropolis — knew  the  names  of  all  tlie  actors  from 
Drujy  Lane  to  Saiiler's  Wells ;  and  performed,  indeed,  many  of  the 
plays  to  the  Todd  family  and  their  youthful  friends,  with  West's 
fiimoua  cliaracters,  on  their  postcboanl  tlieatre.  Rowson,  the  foot- 
man, wlio  was  of  a  generous  disjwsition,  would  not  untrequently, 
when  ill  caali,  treat  hia  young  master  to  oj-sters  after  the  play,  and 
to  a  glass  of  rum-slinib  for  a  niglitcaj*.  Wc  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  Mr.  Rawson  profited  in  liis  turn,  by  his  young  master's  liberality 
and  gratitude  for  tlic  pleasures  to  which  the  footman  biducted  him. 

A  famous  tailor  from  the  West  End  of  the  town,— Mr.  Osborne 
would  have  none  of  your  City  or  Holbom  bunglers,  he  said,  for  the 
boy  (though  a  City  tailor  was  good  enough  lor  /lim), — was  siinimoned 
to  ornament  little  George's  person,  and  was  told  to  spare  no  expense 
in  so  doing.  So,  Mr.  Woolsey,  of  Conduit  Street,  gave  a  loose  to  hia 
ima^nation,  antl  sent  the  child  home  fancy  trousers,  fimey  waistcoats, 
and  fancy  jackets  enough  to  furnish  a  school  of  little  daiuhce.  Georgy 
had  little  white  waistcoats  for  evening  parties  and  little  cut  velvet 
waistcoats  for  dinners,  and  a  dear  little  darling  shawl  dressing-gown, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  little  man.  He  dressed  for  dinner  every  day, 
"  like  a  regular  West  End  Swell,"  as  his  grandfather  remarked  ;  one 
of  the  domestics  was  affected  to  his  special  service,  attended  him  at 
his  toilette,  answered  his  bell,  and  brought  him  his  letters  always  on 
a  silver  tray. 

Georgy,  after  breakfast,  would  sit  in  the  arm-chair  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  reail  tlie  Morning  Post,  just  like  a  grown-up  man.  "  How 
he  dii  dam  and  swear ! "  the  sen-ants  would  cry,  delighted  at  his 
precocity.  Those  who  remembered  the  Captain  his  father,  dcclareil 
Master  George  was  bis  Pa  every  inch  of  him.  He  made  tlie  house 
lively  by  hia  activity,  his  imperiousiiese,  his  scolding,  and  bis 
good-uatiu^ 
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Gr€orge's  education  was  confided  to  a  neighbouring  scholar  and 
private  pedagogue  who  "  prepared  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
for  the  Universities,  the  senate,  and  the  learned  professions :  whose 
system  did  not  embrace  the  degrading  corporal  severities  still  practised 
at  the  ancient  places  of  education,  and  in  whose  family  the  pupils 
would  find  the  elegances  of  refined  society  and  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  a  home."  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Reverend  Lawrence 
Veal  of  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Bareacres,  strove  with  Mrs.  Veal  his  wife  to  entice  pupils. 

By  thus  advertising  and  pushing  sedulously,  the  Domestic 
Chapkin  and  his  Lady  generally  succeeded  in  having  one  or  two 
scholars  by  them :  who  paid  a  high  figure,  and  were  thought  to  be 
in  uncommonly  comfortable  quarters.  There  was  a  large  West 
Indian,  whom  nobody  came  to  see,  with  a  mahogany  complexion,  a 
woolly  head,  and  an  excoe<Jingly  dandified  appearance;  there  was 
another  hulking  boy  of  three-and-twenty  whose  education  had  been 
neglected,  and  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veal  were  to  introduce  into  the 
polite  world  ;  there  were  two  sons  of  Colonel  Bangles  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service :  these  foiu*  sate  down  to  dinner  at  Mrs.  Veal*s 
genteel  board,  when  Georgy  was  introduced  to  her  estabhshment. 

Georgy  was,  like  some  dozen  other  pupils,  only  a  day  boy ;  he 
arrived  in  the  morning  under  the  guardianship  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Rowson,  and  if  it  was  fine,  would  ride  away  in  the  afternoon  on  his 
pony,  followed  by  the  groom.  The  wealth  of  his  grandfather  was 
reported  in  the  school  to  be  prodigious.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Veal  used 
to  compliment  Georgy  upon  it  personally,  warning  him  that  he  was 
destined  for  a  high  station ;  that  it  became  him  to  prepare,  by 
seduHty  and  docility  in  youth,  for  the  lofty  duties  to  which  he 
would  be  called  in  matiu^  age ;  that  obetlience  in  the  child  was  the 
])est  i)reparation  for  command  in  the  man ;  and  that  he  therefore 
l)Cgged  George  would  not  bring  toffy  into  the  school,  and  ruin  the 
health  of  the  Masters  Bangles,  who  had  everything  they  wanted  at 
the  elegant  and  abundant  table  of  Mrs.  Veal. 

With  respect  to  learning,  "  the  Curriculum,'*  as  Mr.  Veal  loved 
to  call  it,  was  of  prodigious  extent :  and  the  young  gentlemen  in 
Hart  Street  might  learn  a  something  of  every  known  science.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Veal  had  an  orrery,  an  electrifying  machine,  a  turning 
lathe,  a  theatre  (in  the  washhouse),  a  chemical  apparatus,  and  what 
he  called  a  select  library  of  all  the  works  of  the  best  authors  of 
ancient  and  modem  times  and  languages.  He  took  the  boys  to 
the  British  Musciun,  and  descanted  upon  the  antiquities  and  the 
specimens  of  natural  history  there,  so  that  audiences  would  gather 
round  him  as  he  spoke,  and  all  Bloomsbiuy  highly  admired  him  as 
a  prodigiously  well-informed  man.     And  whenever  he  spoke  (which 
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he  did  almoat  alwajg),  he  took  care  to  produce  the  7eiy  finest  and 
longest  words  of  which  the  vocabulary  gave  him  the  use ;  rightly 
judgiDg,  that  it  waa  as  cheap  to  employ  a  handsome,  lai^e,  and 
sonorous  epithet,  as  t«  use  a  little  stingy  one. 

Thus  he  would  say  to  George  in  school,  "I  observed  on  my 
return  home  from  taking  the  indulgence  of  an  evening's  scientific 
convereation  with  my  excellent  friend  Doctor  Bulders  —  a.  true 
archffiologian,  gentlemen,  a  true  archteolc^ian — that  the  windows 
of  your  venerated  grand&ther's  almost  princely  mansion  in  Russell 
Square  were  illuminated  as  if  for  the  piupoees  of  festivity.  Am  I 
right  in  my  conjecture,  that  Mr.  Oabome  entertained  a  society  of 
chosen  spirits  round  bis  sumptuous  board  last  night t" 

Little  Georgy,  wjio  had  considerable  humour,  and  used  to  mimic 
Mr.  Veal  to  his  tace  with  great  spirit  and  dexterity,  would  reply, 
that  Mr.  V.  waa  quite  correct  in  his  surmise. 

"  Then  those  fnends  who  had  the  honour  of  partaking  of  Mr. 
Osborne's  hospitality,  gentlemen,  ha<!  no  reason,  I  will  lay  any 
wager,  to  complain  of  their  repast.  I  myself  liave  been  more  than 
once  BO  favoured.  (By  tlie  way,  Master  Osborne,  you  came  a  little 
late  this  morning,  and  have  been  a  de&ulter  in  this  respect  more 
than  once.)  I  myself,  I  say,  gentlemen,  humble  as  1  am,  have  been 
found  not  unwortliy  to  share  Mr.  Osborne's  elegant  hospitality. 
And  tliough  I  liavc  feasted  with  the  great  and  noble  of  the  world 
— for  I  presume  that  I  may  call  my  excellent  inend  and  patron, 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Eari  of  Bareacrea,  one  of  the  number 
—yet  I  assme  you  that  the  board  of  the  Britiflh  merchant  was 
to  the  full  as  richly  served,  and  hb  reception  as  gratifying  and 
noble.  Ur.  Bluck,  sir,  we  will  resume,  if  you  please,  that  passage 
of  Eutropius,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  late  arrival  of  Master 
Osborne." 

To  this  great  man  George's  e<lucatiou  was  for  some  time  cn- 
trusteiL  Amelia  waa  bewildered  by  his  phrases,  but  thought  htm 
a  proiligy  of  learning.  That  poor  widow  made  friends  of  Mrs.  Veal, 
for  reasons  of  her  own.  She  liked  to  be  in  the  house,  and  see 
Georgy  comiiig  to  school  there.  She  liked  to  be  naked  to  Mre, 
Veal's  conmrsaiioai,  which  took  place  once  a  month  (as  you  were 
informed  on  pink  cards,  with  AOHNH  engraved  on  them),  and 
where  the  professor  welcomed  his  pupils  and  their  frienila  to  weak 
tea  and  scientific  conversation.  Poor  little  Amelia  never  missed 
one  of  tliese  entertainments,  and  thought  them  delicious  so  long  as 
she  might  have  Georgy  sitting  by  her.  And  she  would  walk  fnim 
Brompton  in  any  weather,  and  embrace  Mrs.  Veal  iiith  tearful 
gratitude  for  the  delightful  evening  she  had  passed,  when,  the 
company  having  retired  and  Georgy  gone  off  with  Mr,  Rowson,  hia 
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attendant,  poor  Mrs.  Osborne  put  on  her  cloaks  and  her  shavla 
pieparatorj  to  valid  ng  home. 

As  for  the  lemming  which  GeoTgy  imbibed  under  thiiS  valuable 
master  of  a  hundred  Bcicncea,  to  judge  from  the  weekly  report 
which  the  lad  took  home  to  iiis  gnmdfether,  his  progiesa  was  re- 
markable. The  names  of  a  score  or  more  of  desirable  branches 
of  knowledge  were  printed  in  a  table,  and  the  pupil's  progress  in 
each  was  marked  by  the  professor.  In  Greek  Qeorgy  was  pro- 
nounced arUto*,  ID  Latin  optimus,  in  French  irrt  bien,  and  so 
forth ;  and  everybody  had  prizes  for  everything  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Even  Mr.  Swartz,  the  woolly-headed  young  gentleman,  and 
half-brother  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Mac  Mull,  and  Mr.  Bluck,  the 
neglected  young  pupil  of  thrcc-nnd-twenty  from  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  that  idle  yoiuig  scapegrace  of  a  Master  Todd  before 
mentioncil,  received  httle  cigli teen-penny  books,  with  "  Athene " 
engraved  on  them,  and  a  pompous  Latin  inscription  from  the  pro- 
fessor to  Ilia  young  fricmls. 

The  family  of  this  Master  Todd  were  hangcraKin  of  the  house 
of  Osborne.  The  old  gentleman  hail  advanced  Todd  tiom  being  a 
clerk  to  l>e  a  jiunor  partner  in  his  estabhshment. 

Mr.  Osborne  wna  the  godfather  of  yonng  Master  Todd  (who  in 
Bubsctiuent  life  wrol*  Mr.  Osbomc  Todd  on  bia  cauls,  and  became 
a  man  of  decided  fashion),  while  Mtss  Osborne  bad  accompanied 
Miss  Maria  Todd  to  the  font,  and  gave  her  prot^g^  a  prayer-book, 
a  collection  of  tmcta,  a  volume  of  very  Low  Church  poetry,  or  some 
such  memento  of  her  goodness,  every  year.  Mrs,  0.  drove  the 
Todds  out  in  her  carriage  now  and  then :  when  they  were  ill,  her 
footman,  in  large  ptuKh  smalis  and  waistcoat,  brought  jelltes  and 
dclicActcs  from  Russell  Square  to  Coram  Street  Coram  Street 
tremblnl  tuid  looked  up  to  Hussell  Square  inclee<l ;  and  Mrs.  Toild, 
who  had  a  pretty  hand  at  cutting  out  pat>er  trimmings  for  haunches 
of  mutton,  and  could  make  flowers,  dncka,  &c.,  out  of  turnips  and 
carrots  in  a  very  ereilitable  manner,  woidd  go  to  "the  S<iunre,"  as 
it  was  called,  and  assist  in  the  preparations  inciilent  to  a  great 
dinner,  without  even  so  much  as  thinking  of  sitting  down  to  the 
banquet.  If  any  guest  (ailed  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Todd  was  asked 
to  dine.  Mrs.  Todd  and  Maria  came  across  in  the  evening,  slipped 
in  with  a  muffled  knock,  and  were  in  the  drawing-room  by  the 
time  Miss  Osborne  and  the  ladies  under  her  convoy  reached  that 
apartment ;  and  ready  to  fire  off  dnets  and  sing  until  the  gentlemen 
came  up.  Poor  Maria  Todii ;  poor  yoimg  lady  I  How  she  had  to 
work  and  thrum  at  these  <luets  and  sonatas  in  the  Street,  before 
they  appeareil  in  public  In  the  Sqiio're ! 

Thus  it  seemed  to  be  decreed  by  fiite,  that  Georgy  was  to 
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dumineer  over  everybody  with  whom  be  came  in  ontact,  and  that 
friends,  relatives,  and  domestics  vere  all  to  bow  the  knee  before  the 
little  fellow.  It  must  be  owned  tlut  he  accommodated  himself  vcnr 
wilhngly  to  this  arrongcment.  Moat  people  do  so.  And  Geoi:^ 
liked  to  play  the  part  of  master,  and  perhaps  had  a  natural  aptitude 
for  it 

In  Russell  Square  everj'body  was  afraid  of  Mr,  Oabome,  and 
Mr.  Oslximc  was  afraicl  of  Geoi:gy.  The  boy's  dashing  tnaonere, 
and  oflliand  rattle  about  books  and  learning,  his  likeness  to  his 
fatiier  (dcail  unreconcileit  in  BniBsels  yonder),  nweA  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  gave  the  young  boy  the  mastery.  The  old  maa  would 
start  at  some  hereditary  feature  or  tone  unconsciously  used  by  the 
little  lad,  and  fancy  that  George's  &ther  was  again  before  him.  He 
tried  by  indulgence  te  the  granilson  to  make  up  for  harshneea  to  the 
elder  Geotge.  People  were  surprised  at  his  gentleness  to  tlie  boy. 
He  growled  and  swore  at  Miss  Osborne  as  usual :  and  would  smile 
when  George  came  down  late  for  break&st. 

Miss  Osborne,  George's  aunt,  was  a  faded  old  spinster,  broken 
down  by  more  tlian  forty  years  of  lUiInesa  and  coarse  usage.  It 
was  easy  for  a  lad  of  spirit  to  master  her.  And  whenever  George 
wanted  anytliing  troin  her,  from  the  jam-pots  in  her  cupboards,  to 
the  CRUikeil  and  dry  old  colours  in  her  i)aint-bojr  (the  old  paint-box 
which  slie  had  hiul  when  she  >i-as  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Smee,  and  was 
still  almost  young  an<l  blooming),  Georgy  took  possession  of  the 
ol^cct  of  his  desire,  whi(^h  obtained,  he  took  no  further  notice  of 

Fur  his  fricndti  and  cronies,  he  hod  a  pompous  old  Bchoolmaster, 
who  flattered  liiin,  and  a  toady,  his  senior,  whom  he  could  throsh. 
It  was  dear  Mrs.  Todd's  delight  to  leave  him  with  her  youngcc^t 
daiigliter,  Rosa  Jemima,  a  darling  eliild  of  eight  years  old.  The 
little  i«ir  looked  so  well  together,  eho  would  say  (but  not  to  the 
folks  in  "the  S[)iuw«,"  we  may  be  sure), — "Who  knows  what 
might  Itappen  1  Don't  they  make  a  pretty  little  couple  t "  the  fond 
mother  thought. 

The  broken-spirited,  old  mateniul  grandfather  was  likewise 
Bubjeirt  to  the  little  tynuit.  He  could  nut  help  respecting  a  kd 
who  hiul  such  fiite  clotlics,  and  rode  with  a  groom  behiiHl  him. 
Qeorgy,  on  his  side,  was  in  tlie  constant  Itabit  ui  hearing  coarse 
abuse  and  vulgar  satire  Icvellal  at  John  Sedley,  by  his  pitilees  old 
enemy,  Mr.  Osboma  Oslwmc  used  to  («11  the  other  the  old 
pauper,  the  old  conl-man,  the  old  Ixmkntjit,  and  by  many  other 
such  names  of  bnital  contumely.  How  was  little  Geoi^  to  rei;))ect 
a  man  so  proatniteT  A  few  months  after  he  was  with  bis  paternal 
grand&tlicr,  Mrs.  Scdlcy  died.     There  had  been  little  love  between 
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her  and  the  child.  He  did  not  rare  to  show  much  grief.  He  came 
down  to  viait  his  raotlicr  in  a  fine  new  auit  of  mourning,  and  waa 
very  angry  that  he  could  not  go  to  a  play  upon  which  he  had  set 
bis  heart 

The  illnesa  of  that  old  loily  had  been  the  occupation  and 
perhaps  tlie  safeguard  of  Amelia,  What  do  men  kuow  about 
women's  martyrdoms  7  We  should  go  mad  had  we  to  endure  the 
hundredth  part  of  those  daily  pains  which  arc  meekly  bonie  by 
many  women.  Ceaaelcsa  slavery  meeting  with  no  reward  ;  constant 
gentleness  and  kindness  met  liy  crtielty  aa  constant ;  love,  labour, 
patience,  watch fidness,  without  even  bo  much  as  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  gocd  word  ;  all  this,  how  many  of  tliem  have  to  beftr  in  quiet, 
and  appear  abroail  with  cheerfid  fitces  as  if  they  felt  nothing. 
Tender  slaves  that  they  are,  they  muat  needs  be  hypocritea  and 
weak. 

From  her  cluur  Amelia's  mother  had  taken  to  her  Wl,  which 
she  had  never  left :  and  friim  which  Mrs.  Osborne  hereelf  was  never 
absent  except  when  she  ran  to  see  Qcorge.  The  old  lady  grudged 
her  even  those  rare  visits ;  she,  who  had  been  a,  kind,  smiling,  good- 
natured  mother  once,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  but  whom 
poverty  and  infirmities  had  bn>kcn  down.  Her  illness  or  estrange- 
ment (Ud  not  affect  Amelia.  Tlicy  rather  enable<l  her  to  aupjiort 
the  other  calamity  under  which  tshe  waa  sntTering,  and  from  tlie 
thoughts  of  which  she  was  kept  by  the  ceaaeleaa  calla  of  the  invalid. 
Amelia  bore  her  harslinees  quit«  gently ;  smoothed  tlie  uneasy 
pillow ;  was  always  rea<ly  with  a  soft  answer  to  the  watchful 
querulous  voiee ;  soothed  the  sufferer  with  words  of  hope,  such  as 
her  iiioufl  simiile  heart  could  )>est  feel  and  utter,  and  closed  the  eyea 
that  hod  onc«  lookol  so  tcntlcrly  upon  Iter. 

TIten  all  her  time  and  ti?iiilemc8S  were  devoted  to  the  consola- 
tion and  comfort  of  the  iH-reavol  old  Either,  who  waa  stunned  by 
the  blow  which  liad  bcMen  him,  and  stood  utterly  alone  in  the 
world.  His  wife,  his  honwu-,  his  fortune,  everything  he  loved  beat 
hail  fallen  away  from  liitu.  There  was  only  Amelia  to  stand  by  and 
support  with  her  gentle  arms  the  tittering,  heart-broken  old  man. 
We  are  not  going  to  mite  the  history  :  it  woidd  be  too  dreary  and 
stupid.     I  con  see  Vanity  Fair  yawning  over  it  (Favanee, 

One  day  as  tlie  young  gaitlemen  were  afsembtcd  in  tl»c  study 
at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Veal's,  and  the  donieatic  cliapLun  to  tlic  Itight 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Barcacies  was  spouting  away  as  usual — a 
smart  airriagc  drove  up  to  the  door  decorated  with  tlie  statue  of 
Athene,  and  two  getitleiiien  stepped  out  The  young  Masters 
Bangles  rushed  to  the  window,  with  a  vague  aotiou  tiiat  thdr 
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father  might  have  arrived  from  Bombay.  The  great  hulking 
scholar  of  three-anJ-twenty,  who  was  crying  eecretly  over  a  passage 
of  Eutropius,  flattened  his  neglected  nose  against  the  poaes,  and 
looked  at  the  drag,  as  the  laquai*  de  place  sprang  from  the  box  and 
let  out  the  persons  in  the  carriage. 

"  It's  a  &t  one  and  a  thin  one,"  Mr.  Bluck  stud,  as  a  thundering 
knock  came  to  tlie  door. 

Everybody  was  interested,  from  the  domestic  chaplain  himself, 
who  hoped  he  saw  the  fathers  of  some  future  pupils,  down  to 
Master  Georgy,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  laying  his  book  down. 

The  boy  in  the  shabby  livery,  with  the  feded  copper  buttons, 
who  always  thrust  himself  into  the  tight  coat  to  open  the  door, 
came  into  the  study  and  said,  "  Two  gentlemen  want  to  see  Master 
Osborne."  Tlie  professor  hiul  tuul  a  trifling  altercation  in  the 
rooming  with  that  young  geutlcmnn,  owing  to  a  difference  about  the 
introduction  of  crackers  in  school-time;  but  his  fiice  resumed  ita 
habitual  expression  of  bland  coiutesy,  as  he  said,  "  Master  Osborne, 
I  give  you  full  permission  to  go  and  sec  your  carriage  friends,— to 
whom  I  beg  you  to  convey  the  respectful  compliments  of  mys^ 
and  Mrs.  Veal." 

Georgy  went  into  the  reception-room,  and  saw  two  Bttsngeni, 
whom  he  looked  at  witli  his  head  up,  in  his  usual  haughty  manner. 
One  was  fat,  with  miistochios,  and  the  other  was  lean  and  long, 
in  a  blue  frock-coat,  with  a  brown  lace,  and  a  grizzled  head. 

"  My  God,  how  like  he  is ! "  said  tlie  long  gentleman,  with  a 
start.     "  Can  you  guess  who  wo  are,  George  1 " 

The  boy's  fiice  flushed  up,  aa  it  did  usually  when  he  was  move^l, 
and  his  eyes  brightened.  "  I  don't  know  the  other,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  should  think  you  must  be  M.ijor  Dobbin." 

Indeed  it  was  owe  old  friend.  His  voice  trembled  with  pleasure 
as  he  greeted  the  boy,  and  taking  both  the  other's  hands  in  his  own, 
drew  the  Ind  to  him. 

"  Your  mother  has  talked  to  yon  about  me — has  she  1"  he  said. 

"That  she  has,"  Georgy  anawereil,  "hundreds  and  hundieda 
of  times.' 


CHAPTER  LVII 


IT  was  one  of  the  many  causes  for  personal  pride  with  which  old 
Osborne  chose  to  recreate  himself,  that  Sedley,  his  andent  rival, 
enemy,  nntl  bene&ctor,  wna  in  his  last  days  so  ntteriy  defeated 
and  huii){|iiite<],  na  to  be  forced  to  accept  pecuniary  obligations  at 
the  haiuls  of  the  man  who  bad  most  injured  and  insulted  him.  The 
Biiccessful  man  of  tlic  world  ciiree<l  the  old  pauper,  and  reheved  him 
from  time  to  time.  As  he  furnished  George  with  money  for  his 
mother,  he  gave  the  boy  to  imdcrstand  hy  hinta,  delivcre<i  in  hia 
brutal,  coarse  way,  that  George's  maternal  grandfather  was  but  a 
wTetcheil  old  bankrupt  and  dependant,  ami  that  John  Sedley  might 
tlioiik  the  man  to  whom  he  already  owetl  ever  so  much  money,  for 
the  aid  which  his  generoeity  now  choee  to  administer.  George 
carried  the  jiompous  supphea  to  his  mother  and  the  shattered  old 
widower  whom  it  was  now  the  main  business  of  her  life  to  tend  and 
comfort.  The  little  feUow  patronised  the  feeble  and  dieoppointed 
old  man. 

It  may  have  shown  a  want  of  "  proper  pride  "  in  Amelia  that 
fihe  chose  to  acce{>t  these  money  benefits  at  the  hands  of  her  other's 
enemy.  But  proper  pride  and  this  poor  latly  had  never  had  much 
uc<iuamtan(-e  together.  A  diapoEition  naturally  simple  and  demand- 
ing protection ;  a  long  course  of  jioverty  and  humility,  of  daily 
privations  and  hard  wonls,  of  kind  offices  and  no  returns,  hod  been 
her  lot  ever  since  womanhood  almost,  or  since  her  luckless  marriage 
with  George  Osborne.  You  who  see  your  betters  bearing  up  under 
this  shame  every  day,  meekly  suffering  under  the  shghts  of  fortune, 
gentle  and  unpiticd,  poor,  and  rather  despised  for  their  poverty,  do 
you  ever  step  down  from  your  prosperity,  and  waah  the  feet  of  these 
poor  wearied  l)cggarsl  The  very  thought  of  them  is  odious  and  low. 
"  There  must  be  classes — there  must  be  rich  and  poor,"  Dives  saya, 
smacking  hia  claret — (it  is  well  if  he  even  sends  the  broken  meat 
out  to  Laznnw  sitting  under  the  window).  Very  true ;  but  think 
how  mysterious  and  often  unaccountable  it  is — that  lottery  of  life 
which  gives  to  this  man  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  sends  to  the 
otiicr  rags  for  garments  and  dogs  for  comforters. 
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So  I  must  own,  that  witboiit  much  repining,  on  the  rontrary 
with  something  akin  to  gratitude,  AmeUa  took  the  crambe  that  her 
father-in-law  let  drop  now  and  then,  and  with  them  fed  her  own 
parent  Directly  she  understood  it  to  be  her  duty,  it  was  thi§ 
youn;^  woman's  natiu«  (lodica,  she  ia  but  thirty  still,  and  we  cbooee 
to  call  her  a  young  womiui  even  at  that  age) — it  was,  I  say,  her 
nature  to  sacrifice  herself  and  to  fling  all  that  she  had  at  the  feet 
of  the  beloved  object.  During  what  long  thankless  nights  had  she 
worked  out  her  fingers  for  little  Georgy  whilst  at  home  with  her ; 
what  buft'i'ts,  scorns,  privations,  poverties  had  she  endured  for  Either 
and  mother !  An<t  in  the  midst  of  all  these  solitary  resignationa 
and  unseen  sacrifices,  she  did  not  respect  herself  any  more  tfaan  the 
world  respected  her ;  but  I  believe  tliought  in  her  heart  tliat  she 
was  a  poor-spirited,  despicable  little  creature,  whose  luck  in  life  was 
only  too  good  for  her  merits.  0  you  poor  women  !  0  you  poor 
secret  martyra  and  victims,  whose  life  is  a  torture,  who  are  stretthed 
on  racks  in  your  bedrooms,  and  who  lay  your  heads  down  on  the 
block  daily  at  the  drawing-room  table  ;  every  man  wlio  watolies 
your  pains,  or  peers  into  those  dark  places  where  the  torture  is 
administorcd  to  yoii,  must  pity  you — and— and  tliank  God  that  he 
has  a  beanl.  I  recollect  seeing,  years  ago,  at  the  prisons  for  idiots 
and  mailmen  at  Bic^tre,  near  Paris,  a  poor  wretoh  bent  down  umler 
the  bondagcof  his  imprisonment  anil  his  personal  infirmity,  to  whom 
one  of  our  party  gave  a  halfpennyworth  of  snuff  in  a  eomel  or 
"screw  "  of  paper.  The  kindness  was  loo  much  for  the  poor,  epi- 
leptic creature.  He  cried  in  an  anguish  of  delight  imd  gratitude  :  if 
anybody  gave  you  and  me  a  thousand  a  year,  or  save<l  oiu-  lives,  we 
cou]<l  not  be  so  affected.  And  so,  if  you  properly  tyrannise  over  a 
woman,  you  will  And  a  halfp'orth  of  kindness  act  upon  her,  and  bring 
tears  into  her  eyes,  as  though  yon  were  an  angel  benefiting  her. 

Some  sucli  Ijooiis  as  these  were  the  best  which  Fortune  allotte<l 
to  poor  little  Amelia.  Her  life,  begun  not  improsperously,  had 
come  ilown  to  tliis — to  a  mean  prison  and  a  long,  ignoble  bondage. 
Little  George  visited  dicr  captivity  sometimes,  and  consoled  it  with 
feeble  gleams  of  encouragement.  Russell  Square  was  the  boundary 
of  her  prison  ;  she  might  walk  thither  occasionally,  but  was  always 
back  to  sleep  in  her  cell  at  night ;  to  perform  cheerless  duties  ;  to 
watcli  by  thankless  sick-beils ;  to  suffer  tlie  harassment  and  tyranny 
of  qTicrulona  disappointed  old  age.  How  many  thousanils  of  people 
are  there,  women  for  the  most  jiart,  who  are  doomed  to  endure  this 
long  slavery? — who  are  hospital  nurses  without  wages, — sisters  of 
Charity,  if  you  hkc,  witliout  the  romance  and  tlie  sentiment  of 
eacrifice,^who  strive,  fast,  wat<;h,  and  suffer,  uupitied;  and  &de 
away  ignobly  and  unknown. 
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The  hidden  ami  awfiU  Wisdoni  which  apportione  the  destinies 
of  iiiankiiul  ia  pleased  ao  to  humihate  and  cast  domi  the  tender, 
guo<l,  and  wise ;  and  to  Ect  u])  the  selfish,  the  fooHsh,  or  tlie  wicked. 
Oh,  be  hiimble,  my  brother,  in  your  prosperity  !  Be  gentle  with 
those  who  are  less  hicky,  if  not  more  deserving.  Think,  what  right 
have  you  to  be  scornful,  whose  Tirtue  is  a  deficiency  of  temptation, 
whose  success  ntay  be  a  rliance,  who«e  rank  niay  be  an  ancestor's 
accident,  wliose  prosperity  is  very  likely  a  satire. 

They  biuied  Ameiiu's  mother  in  the  churchyard  at  Brompton, 
upon  Jiist  such  a  rainy,  dark  day,  as  Amelia  recollected  when  first 
she  had  been  there  to  niarrj-  George.  Her  little  boy  sate  by  her 
side  in  pompous  new  sables.  She  remembered  the  old  pcw-wouan 
and  clerk.  Her  tliouglitu  were  away  in  other  times  as  the  jmisou 
reail.  But  that  she  held  George's  hand  in  her  own,  perhaps  she 
would  have  likeil  to  cliange  plaws  with  .  .  .  Then,  as  usual,  she 
felt  ashamed  of  her  selfisli  thoughts,  and  prayed  inwardly  to  be 
strengthened  to  do  her  duty. 

So  she  determined  with  all  her  might  and  strength  to  try 
and  make  her  old  iather  happy.  She  slaved,  toiled,  patched,  and 
mended,  sang  and  played  backgammon,  read  out  the  news{iaper, 
cooked  dishes,  for  old  Sedlcy,  walked  him  out  sedulously  into  Ken- 
sington Gardens  or  the  Bromjitim  Lanes,  listened  to  his  stories  with 
untiring  smiles  and  affectionate  hypocrisy,  or  sate  musing  by  his 
side  and  communing  with  her  own  thoughts  and  reminiscences,  as 
the  old  man,  feeble  and  quendous,  sunnc<l  himself  on  the  garden 
lienchcs  and  prattled  about  his  wrongs  or  his  sorrow's.  What  sad, 
unsatisfactory  thoughts  those  of  the  widow  were !  The  cliildren 
nuiniiig  up  and  down  the  slopes  and  broad  paths  in  the  gardens, 
rcniindcd  her  of  George  who  was  taken  iirom  her :  the  first  George 
was  taken  from  her :  her  selfish,  guilty  love,  in  both  instances,  hod 
Ircu  rebuked  and  bitterly  chastised.  She  strove  to  think  it  was 
ri^lit  that  she  should  be  so  punislicd.  Slic  was  such  a  miserable 
wickeil  sitmer.     She  was  quite  alone  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  account  of  this  kind  of  solitary  imprisonment 
is  insuflerably  tedious,  unless  there  is  some  cheerfid  or  humorous 
incident  to  enliven  it, — a  tender  gaoler,  for  instance,  or  a  waggish 
commandant  of  the  fortress,  or  a  mouse  to  come  out  and  play  about 
Latudc's  beard  and  whiskers,  or  a  subterranean  passage  uniler  the 
castle,  dug  by  Trenck  with  his  nails  and  a  toothpick  :  the  historian 
lias  no  such  enlivening  incident  to  relate  in  the  narrative  of  Amelia's 
captivity.  Fancy  her,  if  you  please,  during  this  period,  very  sad, 
but  always  ready  to  smile  when  spoken  to ;  in  a  very  mean,  poor, 
not  to  say  vulgar  position  of  life ;  singing  songs,  making  puddiuge, 
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playing  cards,  memling  stockinga,  for  her  old  fiither's  benefit.  So, 
never  mind,  whether  she  be  a  heroine  or  no;  or  you  and  I,  however 
old,  scolding  and  bankrupt ; — may  we  have  in  our  last  days  a  kind 
aoft  shoulder  on  which  to  lean,  and  a  gentle  hand  to  soothe  our 
gouty  old  pillows. 

Old  Scdley  grew  very  fond  of  his  daughter  after  his  wife's 
death ;  and  Amelia  had  her  consolatjou  in  doing  her  duty  by  the 
old  man. 

But  we  arc  not  going  to  leave  these  two  people  long  in  such 
a  low  and  lutgentcel  station  of  life.  Better  days,  as  fiir  as  worklly 
prosperity  went,  were  in  store  for  both.  Perhaps  the  ingenious 
reader  has  guessed  who  was  the  stout  gentleman  who  called  upon 
Qeoi^  at  his  school  in  company  with  our  old  Mend  Major  Doblnn. 
It  was  another  old  acquaintance  returned  to  England,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  presence  was  likely  to  be  of  great  comfort  to  his 
relatives  there. 

Major  Dobbin  having  easily  succeeded  in  getting  leave  ftom  his 
good-itatured  commandant  to  proceed  to  Madras,  and  thence  probably 
to  Europe,  on  lu'gent  private  affairs,  never  ceased  travelling  night 
and  day  until  he  reached  his  journey's  end,  and  had  directed  his 
mareh  with  such  celerity,  that  iie  arrived  at  Madras  in  a  high  fever. 
His  servants  who  accompanied  him  brought  him  to  the  house  of  the 
friend  with  whom  he  had  resolved  to  stay  until  his  departure  for 
Eiui»pe  in  a  state  of  delirium  :  and  it  was  thought  for  many,  many 
days  that  he  would  never  travel  tarther  than  the  burj-ing-ground  of 
the  church  of  St.  George's,  where  the  troops  should  fire  a  salvo 
over  ids  grave,  and  where  many  a  galhint  officer  lies  fi>r  away  from 
his  home. 

Here,  as  the  poor  fellow  la;  tossing  in  his  fever,  the  people  who 
watched  him  might  have  heard  him  raving  about  Amelia.  The 
idea  that  he  should  never  see  her  again  depressed  him  in  his  lucid 
hours.  He  thought  his  last  day  was  come  ;  and  he  made  his  solenm 
preparations  for  departure  :  setting  his  oflairs  in  this  world  in  order, 
and  leaving  the  little  property  of  which  he  was  possessed  to  those 
whom  he  most  desired  to  benefit.  The  friend  in  whose  house  he 
was  located  witnessed  his  testament.  He  desired  to  be  buried  with 
a  little  brown  liair-chain  which  he  wore  round  his  nock,  and  which, 
if  the  truth  must  be  kuon-n,  he  had  got  from  Amelia's  moid  at 
Bniasels,  when  the  young  widow's  hair  was  cut  off,  during  the  fever 
which  prostrated  her  after  the  death  of  George  Osliome  on  the 
plateau  at  Mount  St.  Jolm, 

He  recovered,  rallied,  relapsed  again,  having  undergone  such  a 
process  of  blooil-letting  anil  calomel  as  showed  the  strength  of  his 
original  constitution.     Ho  was  almost  a  skeleton  when  they  put 
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him  on  board  tlie  Ramchunder  East  Indiaman,  Captain  Bragg,  from 
Calcutta,  touching  at  Madras ;  and  so  weak  and  prostrate,  that  his 
friend  who  hod  tended  him  through  liis  ilhiess,  praphcBipil  that  the 
honest  Major  would  never  survive  the  voyage,  and  that  he  woidd 
pass  some  morning,  shrouded  in  flag  and  hammock,  over  the  ship's 
side,  and  carrying  down  to  the  sea  with  him  the  rehc  that  lie  wore 
at  his  heart.  But  whether  it  was  the  sea  air,  or  the  hope  which 
sprung  up  in  him  afresh,  from  the  day  that  the  ship  Bpread  her 
canvna  and  stood  out  of  the  roada  towards  home,  our  friend  hegan 
to  amend,  and  he  was  quite  well  {though  as  gaimt  as  a  greyhound) 
before  they  reached  the  Cape.  "  Kirk  will  be  disapixiinted  of  his 
majority  this  time,"  he  said,  with  a  smile :  "he  will  ex])ect  to  find 
himself  gazetted  by  the  time  the  regiment  reaches  home."  For  it 
must  be  premised  that  while  the  Major  was  lying  ill  at  Madras, 
having  matic  such  prodigious  haste  to  go  thither,  the  gallant  — th, 
which  had  jiasscd  many  yeara  abroad,  which  after  its  return  from 
the  West  Indies  had  been  balked  of  its  stay  at  home  by  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  and  hail  been  ordered  from  Flanders  to  India, 
had  received  onlcra  home ;  and  the  Major  might  hare  accompanied 
his  comrades,  had  he  chosen  to  wait  for  their  arrival  at  Madras. 

Perha|)s  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  himself  in  his  exhausted 
state  a4,'ain  under  the  guardianship  of  Glorvina.  "  I  think  Miss 
O'Dowcl  woidd  have  done  for  me,"  he  said  laughingly,  to  a  fellow- 
passenger,  "if  wc  had  ha<l  her  on  boani,  and  when  she  liad  simk 
me,  she  woulil  have  fallen  upon  you,  depend  upon  it,  and  carried 
you  in  as  a  prize  to  Southampton,  Jos,  my  boy." 

For  indeed  it  was  no  other  thau  our  stout  friend  who  was  also 
a  passenger  on  boanl  tlie  Bamckunder.  He  had  jiassed  ten  years 
in  Bengal. — Constant  dinners,  tlDins,  pale  ale  and  claret,  the  pro- 
digious labour  of  cntclieny,  and  the  refreshment  of  brandy-pawnee 
which  he  was  forced  to  take  there,  had  their  effect  npon  Waterloo 
Scillcy,  A  voyage  to  Europe  was  pronounced  necessary  for  him — 
ami  having  Bervcd  his  full  time  in  India,  and  had  fine  appointments 
which  ha<I  enabled  him  to  lay  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  he 
was  free  to  come  home  and  stay  with  a  good  pension,  or  to  return 
anil  resume  that  rank  in  the  service  to  which  his  seniority  and  his 
va«t  talents  entitled  him. 

He  was  rather  thinner  than  when  wc  last  saw  him,  but  had 
gained  in  m^esty  and  solemnity  of  demeanour.  He  lia<t  resumed 
the  muHtachius  to  which  his  services  at  Waterloo  entitled  htm,  and 
swaggered  about  on  deck  in  a  magnificent  velvet  cap  with  a  gold 
band,  and  a  profuse  ornamentation  of  pins  and  jewellery  about  his 
person.  He  took  breakfast  in  his  cabin,  and  dressed  as  solemnly 
to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck,  as  if  he  were  going  to  turn  out  for 
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Bond  Street,  or  the  Courae  at  Calcutta.  He  brought  a  native 
servtuit  with  liiin,  who  wa^  liia  raiet  and  pipe-bearer ;  and  who 
wore  the  Sedley  creet  in  silver  on  liia  turbao.  That  oriental  menial 
had  a  wretched  life  under  the  tyranny  of  Jos  8e<lley.  Joo  was  as 
vain  of  his  person  as  a  woman,  and  took  as  long  a  time  at  )m 
toilette  as  any  fading  beauty.  The  youngatere  among  the  poasengeis. 
Young  Chaffers  of  the  150th,  and  poor  little  Ricketts,  coming  home 
after  his  third  fever,  used  to  draw  out  Sedley  at  the  cuddy -table, 
and  make  him  tell  prodigious  stories  about  himaclf  and  his  esploiU 
against  tigers  and  NajKilcou.  He  was  great  when  he  risitcd  the 
Emperor's  tomb  at  Lungwood,  when  to  these  gentlemen  and  the 
young  officers  of  the  aliip,  Major  Dobbin  not  being  by,  he  described 
the  whole  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  all  but  annomiced  that  Napoleon 
never  would  have  gone  to  Saint  Helena  at  all  but  for  him,  Jos 
Sedley. 

After  leaving  St.  Helena  he  f>ecame  very  generous,  disposing  of 
a  great  quantity  of  ship  stores,  claret,  preserved  meats,  and  great 
casks  packed  with  soda-water,  brought  out  for  his  private  delecta- 
tion. There  were  no  lailies  on  board :  the  Major  gave  the  ;ia«  of 
precedency  to  the  civilian,  so  that  he  was  tlie  firat  dignitary  at 
table ;  and  treated  by  Captain  Bragg,  anil  the  officers  of  the  Unm- 
ekunder,  with  the  respect  which  his  rank  warranted.  He  di^p- 
peared  rather  in  a  panic  during  a  two  days'  gale,  in  which  he  had 
the  portholes  of  his  cabin  battened  down ;  and  remained  in  hia  cot 
reading  the  "  Washerwoman  of  Finchley  Common,"  left  on  boanl 
the  Ramchunder  l>y  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady  Emily  Horn- 
blower,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Homblower,  when  on  their  passage 
out  to  the  Cape,  where  the  Reverend  gentleman  was  a  miaaionary ; 
but,  for  common  reading,  he  had  brought  a  stock  of  novels  aD<l 
plays  which  he  lent  to  the  rest  of  the  ship,  and  rendered  himself 
agreeable  to  all  by  his  kindness  and  condescension. 

Many  and  many  a  night  as  the  ship  was  cutting  through  the 
roaring  dark  sea,  the  moon  and  stars  shining  overhead,  and  the  bell 
singing  out  the  watch,  Mr.  Sedley  and  the  Major  would  sit  on  the 
({uarter-deck  of  the  vessel  talking  about  home,  as  the  Major  smoked 
his  cheroot,  and  the  civilian  putfed  at  the  hookal)  which  his  serraiit 
preitareil  for  him. 

In  these  convereations  it  was  wondcrftd  with  what  perseverance 
and  ingenuity  Major  Dobbin  would  manage  to  bring  the  talk  round 
to  the  subject  of  AmeUa  and  her  little  boy.  Jos,  a  little  testy 
about  his  father's  misfortunes  and  unceremonious  applications  to 
liim,  was  soothed  down  by  the  Major,  who  pointed  out  the  elder's 
ill  fortunes  and  old  a^.  He  would  not  perliaps  Lke  to  live  with 
the  old  couple :  whose  ways  and  hours  might  not  agree  with  those 
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of  a  younger  man,  accustomed  to  different  society  (Jos  bowed  at 
this  compliment) :  but,  the  Major  pointed  out,  how  advantageous 
it  would  be  for  Jos  Sedley  to  have  a  house  of  his  own  in  London, 
and  not  a  mere  bachelor's  establishment  as  before :  how  his  sister 
Amelia  would  be  the  very  person  to  preside  over  it ;  how  elegant, 
how  gentle  she  was,  and  of  what  refined  good  manners.  He  re- 
counted stories  of  the  success  which  Mrs.  Greorge  Osborne  had  had 
in  fonner  days  at  Brussels,  and  in  London,  where  she  was  much 
admired  by  people  of  very  great  fashion  :  and  he  then  hinted  how 
becoming  it  woidd  be  for  Jos  to  send  Gcoi^gy  to  a  good  school  and 
make  a  man  of  him ;  for  his  mother  and  her  parents  would  be  sure 
to  spoil  him.  In  a  wonl,  this  artftd  Major  made  the  civilian 
promise  to  take  charge  of  Amelia  and  her  unprotected  child.  He 
did  not  know  as  yet  what  events  had  happene<i  in  the  little  Sedley 
family :  and  how  death  had  removed  the  mother,  and  riches  had 
carried  off  Gcoi^ge  from  Amelia.  But  the  fact  is,  that  every  day 
and  always,  this  love-smitten  and  middle-aged  gentleman  was  think- 
ing about  Mrs.  Osborne,  and  his  wliole  heart  was  bent  upon  doing  her 
good.  He  coaxed,  wheedled,  cajoled,  and  complimented  Jos  Sedley 
with  a  perseverance  and  cordiality  of  which  he  was  not  aware 
himself,  very  likely ;  but  some  men  who  have  unmarried  sisters  or 
daughters  even,  may  remember  how  uncommonly  agreeable  gentlemen 
are  to  the  male  relations  when  they  are  courting  the  females ;  and 
perhaps  this  rogue  of  a  Dobbin  waa  urged  by  a  similar  hypocrisy. 

The  tnith  is,  when  Major  Dobbin  came  on  boanl  the  Ramchunder^ 
very  sick,  and  for  the  three  days  she  lay  in  the  Madras  Roads,  he 
did  not  begin  to  rally,  nor  did  even  the  appearance  and  recognition 
of  his  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Sedley,  on  board  much  cheer  him,  until 
after  a  conversation  which  they  had  one  day,  as  the  Major  was  laid 
languidly  on  the  deck.  He  said  then  he  thought  he  was  doomed ;  he 
had  left  a  little  something  to  his  godson  in  his  will ;  and  he  trusted 
Mrs.  Osborne  would  remember  him  kindly,  and  be  happy  in  the 
marriage  she  was  about  to  make.  "  Married  ?  not  the  least,"  Jos 
answered :  "he  had  heard  from  her :  she  made  no  mention  of  the 
marriage,  and  by  the  way,  it  was  curious,  she  wrote  to  say  that 
Major  Dobbin  was  going  to  be  married,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
be  happy."  What  were  the  dates  of  Sedley 's  letters  from  Europe? 
Tlie  civilian  fetched  them.  They  were  two  months  later  than  the 
Major's ;  and  the  ship's  sui^eon  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
treatment  adopted  by  him  towanls  his  new  patient,  who  had  been 
consigned  to  shipboard  by  the  Madras  practitioner  with  very  small 
hopes  indeed ;  for,  from  that  day,  the  very  day  that  he  changed  the 
drauglit.  Major  Dobbin  began  to  mend.  Aiid  thus  it  was  that 
deserving  officer.  Captain  Elirk,  was  disappointed  of  his  m^ority. 
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After  they  passed  St  Helena,  Mi\ior  Doblnn's  guetj  and  Btreugth 
was  Buch  an  to  astonish  all  his  feUav-pasBengen.  He  larked  with 
the  midshipmen,  played  single-stick  with  the  mates,  laa  up  the 
shrouds  Ukc  a  boj,  sang  a  comic  song  one  night  to  the  amusement 
of  the  whole  party  aBeembleU  over  their  grog  after  supper,  anil 
rendered  himself  so  gay,  lively,  and  amiable,  that  even  Captain 
Bragg,  who  thought  there  was  nothing  in  his  paBsenger,  and  COD- 
ddered  he  was  a  poor-spirited  feller  at  first,  was  constrained  to  own 
that  the  Miyor  was  a  reserved  but  well-informed  and  meritorious 
officer.  '  He  ain't  got  distangy  manners,  daniniy,"  Bragg  obeerved 
to  his  fimt  mate ;  "  he  wouldn't  do  at  Govemment  House,  Roper, 
where  his  Lortkliip  and  Lady  William  was  as  kind  to  me,  and 
shook  hands  with  me  before  the  whole  company,  and  asking  me  at 
dinner  to  take  beer  with  him,  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  him- 
self;  be  ain't  got  manners,  but  there's  something  about  him- " 

And  thus  Captain  Bragg  showed  that  he  possessed  disciimination  as 
a  man,  as  well  as  ability  as  a  commander. 

But  a  ealra  taking  place  when  the  Ramehundtr  was  within  ten 
days'  etui  of  England,  Dobbin  became  so  impatient  and  ill-huraoure^l 
as  to  surprise  tliose  comrades  who  ha<l  before  admire<l  liis  vivacity 
and  good  temper.  He  did  not  recover  tmtil  the  breeze  sprang  up 
again,  and  was  in  a  highly  excite<l  state  when  the  pilot  came  on 
board.  Good  God,  how  bis  heMt  beat  as  the  two  friendly  spires 
of  Southampton  came  in  sight ! 


CHAPTER  LVIII 
OUR  FRIEND   THE  MAJOR 

OUR  Major  had  rendered  himself  so  popular  on  board  the 
Ramckvnder,  that  when  he  and  Mr.  Sediey  descended  into 
the  welcome  ehore-boat  which  was  to  take  them  from  the 
ship,  the  whole  crew,  men  and  officere,  the  great  Captain  Bragg 
himself  leading  off,  gare  three  cheers  for  Major  Dobbin,  who  blushed 
very  much,  and  ducked  his  head  in  token  of  thanks.  Joe,  who  very 
likely  thought  the  cheers  were  ibr  himself,  took  off  hia  gold-laeed 
cap  and  waved  it  majestically  to  his  friends,  and  they  were  pulled 
ia  shore  and  landed  with  great  dignity  at  the  pier,  whence  they 
pnx;ee<led  tfl  the  Royal  George  Hotel. 

Although  the  sight  of  that  magnificent  round  of  beef,  and  the 
silver  tankurd  suggestive  of  real  British  home-brewed  ale  and  porter, 
which  perounially  greet  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  returning  fiwm 
foreign  parts,  who  cnteis  the  coffee-room  of  the  George,  are  so 
invigorating  and  delightful,  that  a  man  entering  such  a  comfortable 
snug  homely  English  inn,  might  well  Uke  to  stop  some  days  there, 
yet  Dobbin  began  to  talk  about  a  poet-chaise  instantly,  and  was  no 
sooner  at  Southampton  than  he  wished  to  be  on  the  nad  to  London. 
Joe,  however,  would  not  hear  of  moving  that  evening.  Why  vras 
he  to  pass  a  night  in  a  post^haise  instead  of  a  great  large  undulating 
downy  feather  bed,  which  was  there  ready  to  replace  the  borrid 
little  narrow  crib  in  which  the  portly  Bengal  gentleman  liad  been 
confined  during  the  voyage  1  He  could  not  think  of  moving  till  his 
baggage  was  cleared,  or  of  travelling  until  he  could  do  so  with  his 
chdlura.  So  the  Major  was  forced  to  wait  over  that  night,  and 
despatched  a  lGtt«r  to  his  family  announcing  his  arrival ;  entreating 
front  Jos  a  promise  to  write  to  his  own  friends.  Jos  promised,  hut 
didn't  keep  his  promise.  The  Captain,  the  surgeon,  and  one  or 
two  passengers  came  and  dined  with  our  two  gentlemen  at  the  inn ; 
Job  exerting  himself  in  a  sumptuous  way  in  ordering  the  dinner : 
and  promising  to  go  to  town  the  next  day  with  the  Major.  The 
landlord  said  it  did  his  eyes  good  to  see  Mr.  Sedle;  take  off  his  fiiat 
pint  of  porter.  If  I  had  time  and  dared  to  enter  into  digreaHons, 
I  would  write  a  chapter  about  that  first  pint  of  porter  drunk  upon 
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English  grouQiL     Ah,  how  good  it  is !     It  is  worth  while  to  leave 

home  for  a  year,  just  to  enjoy  that  one  drought 

M^or  Dobhin  niade  his  appetuwice  the  nest  mormng  rerj 
neatly  sliaved  ami  dressed,  according  to  hia  wont.  Indeed,  it  wae 
so  early  in  the  morning,  tliat  nobody  wae  up  in  the  house  except 
that  wonderful  Boots  of  an  inn  who  never  seems  U>  want  sleep: 
and  tlie  Major  coidd  licar  the  snores  of  tlie  various  inmates  of  the 
bouse  roaring  througji  tlie  corridors  aa  he  creaked  about  in  tlinee 
dim  passages.  Then  the  sleepless  Boots  went  ehirking  round  from 
<loor  to  door,  gathering  up  at  each  the  Bhichers,  Wellingtons, 
Oxonians,  which  stood  outside.  Then  Job's  native  sea-vant  arose 
and  began  to  get  ready  itis  master's  ponderous  dressing  ai)paratus, 
and  prepare  his  hookah  :  then  the  maidservants  got  up,  and  meeting 
the  dark  man  in  the  passages,  shrieked,  and  mistook  him  for  the 
devil.  He  and  Dobbin  stumbled  over  their  pails  in  the  passages  as 
they  were  scouring  the  decks  of  the  Royal  George.  When  the  first 
iinshom  waiter  apt)eared  and  unhajred  the  door  of  the  inn,  the 
Mi'yor  thought  tliat  the  time  for  departure  was  arriv«l,  and  ordered 
a  post-chaise  to  be  fetched  instantly,  that  they  might  set  otT. 

He  then  directed  his  steps  to  Mr.  Sedley's  room,  and  opened  the 
curtains  of  the  groat  large  fomily  bed  wherein  Mr.  Jos  was  snoring. 
"Come,  up!  Sedley,"  the  Miyor  said,  "it's  time  to  be  off;  the 
chiuse  will  be  at  the  door  in  half-an-hour." 

Jos  growleil  from  imdcr  the  counterpane  to  know  what  the  time 
was ;  but  when  he  at  last  extorted  from  the  blushing  Major  (who 
never  told  fibs,  however  they  miglit  be  to  his  ailvanti^)  what  was 
the  real  hour  of  the  morning,  he  broke  out  into  a  volley  of  bad 
language,  whicli  we  will  not  repeat  here,  but  by  which  he  gave 
Dobbin  to  understand  that  he  would  jeopardise  his  soul  if  he  got 
up  at  that  moment,  that  tlie  Major  might  go  and  be  hanged,  that 
he  woidd  not  travel  with  Dobbin,  and  tliat  it  was  most  unkind  and 
ungentle  manlike  to  disturb  a  man  out  of  his  sleep  in  that  way  ;  on 
which  the  discomfited  Major  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  Jos  to 
resume  his  intemipted  shimbers. 

Tlie  cliaise  came  up  presently,  and  tlie  Major  woidd  wait  no 
longer. 

If  he  liad  been  an  Englisli  nobleman  travelling  on  a  pleasure 
tour,  or  a  newspaper  courier  bearing  (lespatehes  (government  messages 
are  generally  carried  much  more  quietly),  he  conid  not  have  travelled 
more  quickly.  The  |>ost-boy8  wondered  at  the  fees  he  flung  amongst 
them.  How  happy  and  green  the  country  looked  as  tlie  chaise 
whirled  rapidly  from  milestone  to  milestJine,  through  neat  country- 
towns  wlicre  landlords  came  out  to  welcome  him  with  smilts  and 
bows ;  by  pretty  roadside  inns,  where  the  signs  hung  on  the  elms. 
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and  horses  aud  waggoners  were  (IrinkiDg  under  the  chequered 
sluulow  of  the  trees ;  by  old  iialla  and  paiks ;  rustic  hamleta 
cliiBtered  round  ancient  grey  churches — and  through  the  charming 
ftiendly  Eiialiab  landscape  !  Is  there  any  in  the  world  like  iti  To 
a  traveller  rctuniiiig  home  it  looks  so  kind — it  seems  to  shake  hands 
with  you  as  you  pass  through  it  Well,  Miyor  Dobbin  passed 
through  all  this  from  Southampton  to  London,  and  without  noting 
much  beyond  the  milestones  along  the  road.  You  Bee  he  was  so 
eager  to  sec  his  parents  at  Gamberwell. 

He  grudged  the  time  lost  between  Piccadilly  and  his  old  liaimt 
at  the  Slaughters',  whither  he  drove  faithfully.  Long  yeara  had 
posseil  since  he  saw  it  hst,  since  he  and  George,  as  young  men,  had 
enjoyed  many  a  feast,  and  held  many  a  revel  there.  He  liad  now 
passed  into  the  stage  of  old-fellow-hood.  His  hnir  was  grizzled,  and 
many  a  passion  and  feeling  of  his  youth  had  grown  grey  in  that 
interval  There,  however,  stood  tlic  old  waiter  at  the  door,  in  the 
same  greasy  blai:k  suit,  with  the  same  double  chin  and  flaccid  fiice, 
with  the  same  huge  bunch  of  seals  at  his  fob,  rattling  his  money  in 
his  pockets  as  before,  and  receiving  the  Major  as  if  he  had  gone 
away  only  a  week  ago.  "  Put  the  Miyor's  things  in  twenty-three, 
that's  his  room,"'  John  said,  exliibiting  not  the  least  surprise. 
"  Roast  fowl  for  your  dinner,  I  suppose.  You  ain't  got  married  ? 
They  said  jon  was  married— the  Scotch  surgeon  of  yours  was  here. 
No,  it  was  Capt4un  Humby  of  the  thirty-thinl,  as  was  quartered 
with  the  — th  in  Iiyce.  Like  any  warm  water]  What  do  you 
come  in  a  chay  for—  ain't  the  coach  good  enough  1 "  And  with  tliis, 
the  faithful  waiter,  wlio  knew  and  remembered  every  officer  who 
used  the  house,  and  with  whom  ten  years  were  but  as  yesterday,  led 
the  way  up  to  Dobbin's  ol<l  room,  where  stood  the  great  moreen 
bed,  and  the  shabby  carpet,  a  thought  more  dingy,  and  aU  the  old 
block  furniture  covered  with  faded  chintz,  just  as  the  Major  re- 
euUected  them  in  his  youth. 

He  remembered  Geoi^  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
biting  his  nails,  and  swearing  that  the  Governor  must  come  round, 
and  that  if  he  didn't,  he  didn't  care  a  straw,  on  the  day  before  he 
was  married.  He  coidd  fancy  him  walking  in,  banging  the  door  of 
Dobbin's  room,  and  his  own  lianl  by — 

"  You  ain't  got  young,"  John  said,  calmly  surveying  his  friend 
of  fbnner  days. 

Dobbin  laughed.  "Ten  yeara  and  a  fever  don't  make  a  man 
young,  John,"  he  said.  "  It  is  you  that  are  always  young : — No, 
you  arc  always  old." 

"What  became  of  Captain  Osborne's  widow t"  John  said. 
"Fine  young  fellow  that.      Lord,  how  he  used  to  spend  his 
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money !  He  never  came  back  aft«r  that  day  he  was  married  from 
here.  He  owes  me  three  pornid  at  this  minute.  Look  here,  I  have 
it  in  my  book.  '  April  10,  1815,  Captain  Oabome  :  .£3.'  I  woadei 
whether  his  father  would  pay  me,"  and  ao  saying,  John  of  the 
Skuightere'  puUoi  out  the  veiy  morocco  pocket-book  in  whidi  he 
had  noted  hi«  loan  to  the  Captain,  upon  a  greasy  foded  page  still 
extant,  with  many  other  scrawled  memoranda  r^arding  the  bygone 
frequenters  of  tlie  house. 

Haring  inducted  his  customer  into  the  room,  John  retired  with 
perfect  calmneaa ;  and  Miyor  Dobbin,  not  without  a  bliiah  and  a 
grin  at  his  own  absurdity,  choee  out  of  his  Idt  the  very  amaitest 
and  most  becoming  civil  costume  he  poeaessed,  and  lauded  at  bis 
own  tanned  face  and  grey  hair,  as  he  surveyed  them  in  the  dreaiy 
little  toilet-glass  on  the  dressing-table. 

"  I'm  glad  old  John  didn't  forget  me,"  he  thought.  "  Sliell 
know  me,  too,  I  hope."  And  he  sallied  out  of  the  inn,  bending 
hia  steps  once  more  in  the  direction  of  Brompton. 

Every  miuiite  incident  of  hia  last  meeting  with  Amelia  was 
present  to  the  conntant  man's  mind  as  he  walked  towank  her  house. 
The  arch  and  the  Achilles  statue  were  up  since  he  had  last  been  in 
Piccadilly  ;  a  hundred  changes  bad  occurred  which  his  eye  and  mind 
vaguely  noted.  He  began  h>  tremble  as  he  walked  up  the  lane  from 
Brompton,  that  well-remembered  lane  leading  to  the  street  where 
she  lived.  Was  alie  going  to  be  married  or  noti  If  he  were  to 
meet  her  with  the  Kttlc  boy — Gwd  God,  what  should  he  do  1  He 
saw  a  woman  coming  to  him  with  a  child  of  five  years  old — wag 
that  she  ?  He  began  to  shake  at  the  mere  possibility.  When  he 
came  up  to  the  row  of  lioiwea,  at  laat,  where  she  lived,  and  to  the 
gate,  ho  caught  hold  of  it  and  paused.  He  might  have  heard  the 
tliumping  of  his  own  heiirt.  "May  God  Almighty  bless  her,  what^ 
ever  has  happeneil,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  Psha  !  she  may  be 
gone  from  licre,"  he  said,  and  went  in  through  the  gate. 

The  window  of  tlie  jiarlour  wliich  slie  used  to  occupy  was  open, 
and  tliere  were  no  inmates  in  the  room.  The  M^or  thought  he 
recognised  tlie  jiiano,  though,  with  the  picture  over  it,  aa  it  used  to 
be  in  former  days,  and  his  perturbations  were  renewed.  Mr.  Olapp's 
btaas  plate  was  still  on  the  door,  at  the  knocker  trf  which  Dobbin 
performed  a  summons. 

A  buxom-looking  lass  of  sixteen,  with  bright  eyes  and  purple 
cheeks,  came  to  answer  the  knock,  and  looked  hard  at  the  Major  as 
he  leant  back  against  the  little  porcli. 

He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  could  hardly  fidter  out  the 
W0r<l8 — "Does  Mrs.  Oshome  live  here?" 

She  looked  him  haid  in  the  face  for  a  moment — and  then  turn- 
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ing  white  too— aaiil,  "Lord  bless  mD— it's  Major  Dobbin!"  She 
held  out  both  her  hands  shaking — -"Don't  you  remember  me?"  she 
said.  "  I  used  to  call  you  Major  SugarplumB."  On  which,  and  I 
believe  it  was  for  the  first  time  tliat  he  ever  ao  conducted  himself 
in  hia  life,  the  Miyor  took  the  girl  in  his  arms  aud  kisBed  her.  She 
began  to  laugh  and  ciy  hysterically,  and  caUing  out  "  Ma,  pa ! " 
with  all  iier  Toice,  brought  up  those  worthy  people,  who  had  already 
been  surveying  the  Major  from  the  cafiemcut  of  the  omameDtal 
kitchen,  and  were  astonished  to  find  their  daughter  in  the  Uttle 
passage  in  the  embrace  of  a  great  tall  man  in  a  blue  frock-coat  and 
white  duck  trousers. 

"I'm  an  old  friend,"  be  said^not  without  blushing  though. 
"  Don't  you  remember  me,  Mrs.  Clapp,  and  those  gooil  cakes  you 
used  to  make  for  tea^ — Don't  you  recollect  me,  Clupp  ?  I'm  George's 
godfather,  and  just  come  back  from  India."  A  great  shaking  of 
hands  ensued — Mrs.  Clapp  was  greatly  affected  and  delighted  ;  she 
called  upon  Heaven  to  interpose  a  vast  many  times  in  that  passage. 

The  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  house  led  the  worthy  Major 
into  the  Sedleya'  room  (whereof  he  remembered  every  single  article 
of  furniture,  from  the  old  bniss-oniamentcd  piano,  once  a  natty  little 
instrument,  Stothard  maker,  to  the  screens  and  the  alabaster  minia- 
ture tombstone,  in  the  midst  of  which  ticked  Mr.  Scdley's  gold 
watch),  and  there,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  lodger's  vacant  arm-chair, 
the  fetlier,  the  mother,  and  the  daughter,  with  a  thousand  ejacula- 
tory  breaks  iu  the  narrative,  informed  Mtgor  Dobbin  of  what  we 
know  already,  but  of  particulars  in  Amelia's  history  of  which  he 
was  not  aware — namely,  of  Mrs.  Sedley'a  death,  of  George's  recon- 
cilement with  his  grandfiither  Osborne,  of  the  way  iu  which  the 
widow  took  on  at  leaving  hira,  and  of  other  particulars  of  her  life. 
Twice  or  thrice  he  was  going  to  ask  about  the  marriage  question, 
but  his  heart  failed  him.  He  did  not  care  to  lay  it  bare  to  these 
people.  Finally,  he  was  informed  that  Mrs.  0.  was  gone  to  walk 
with  her  pa  iu  Kensington  Ganlens,  whither  she  always  went  with 
the  old  gentleman  (who  was  very  weak  and  peevish  now,  and  led 
her  a  sad  life,  though  she  behaved  to  him  like  an  angel,  to  be  sure), 
of  a  fine  afternoon,  after  dinner. 

"  I'm  very  much  presseil  for  time,"  the  Major  said,  "  and  have 
business  to-night  of  importance.  I  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne 
thougK  Suppose  Miss  Polly  would  come  with  me  and  show  me 
the  way." 

Miss  Polly  was  charmed  and  astonished  at  this  proposal.  She 
knew  the  way.  She  would  show  M^or  Dobbin.  She  had  often 
been  with  Mr.  Sedley  when  Mrs.  0.  was  gone — was  gone  Russell 
Square  way :  and  knew  the  bench  where  he  liked  to  sit.    She 
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bouaced  awaj  to  her  apartment,  and  speared  presently  to  ha 
best  bonnet  and  her  mamma'B  yellow  Bhawl  and  large  pebble  brooch, 
of  which  she  assumed  tlie  loan  in  order  to  make  hereelf  a  worthy 
companion  for  the  Major. 

That  officer,  then,  in  his  blue  frock-coat  and  buckskin  glores, 
gave  the  young  lady  his  arm,  and  they  WAlke<l  away  very  gaily. 
He  was  glad  to  have  a  friend  at  hand  for  the  scene  which  lie  dreaded 
aomehow.  He  asked  a  tliouennd  more  questions  from  his  companion 
about  Amelia  :  his  kind  heart  grieved  to  think  that  ahe  should  have 
had  to  part  with  her  sou.  How  did  she  bear  it  I  Did  she  see  him 
often!  Was  Mr.  Sedley  pretty  comfortable  now  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view  1  Polly  answered  all  these  questions  of  Major  Sugarplums 
to  the  very  best  of  her  power. 

And  in  tlie  midst  of  their  walk  an  incident  occurred  which, 
though  very  simple  in  its  nature,  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
delight  to  Major  Dobbin.  A  pale  young  man  with  feeble  whiskeis 
and  a  stilf  white  neckcloth  cams  walking  down  the  lane,  en  sand- 
wich ; — liaving  a  laily,  that  is,  on  each  arm.  One  was  a  toll  aiiJ 
commanding  middlc-ageil  female,  witli  features  and  a  complexion 
similar  to  those  of  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
whose  side  she  marched,  and  the  other  a  etimted  httlc  woman  with 
a  dark  Eice,  ornamented  by  a  fine  new  bonnet  and  white  ribbons, 
and  hi  a  smart  pelisse,  with  a  rich  gold  watch  in  the  midst  of  her 
person.  The  gentleman,  pinioned  as  he  was  by  these  two  ladies, 
carried  further  a  parasol,  sliawl,  and  basket,  so  that  his  arms  were 
entirely  engaged,  and  of  course  he  was  unable  to  touch  his  tint  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  curtaey  with  which  Miss  Mary  Clapp 
greeted  him. 

He  merely  boweii  his  head  in  reply  to  her  salutation,  which  the 
two  ladies  retumctl  with  a  patronising  air,  ami  at  the  same  time 
looking  severely  at  the  individual  in  the  blue  coat  and  bamboo  cane 
who  accompanied  Miss  Polly. 

"Who's  tliatl"  asked  the  Major,  nmiiseil  by  the  group,  and 
alter  he  liad  laide  way  for  the  tliree  to  ])ass  up  the  lane,  Mary 
looked  at  him  rather  roguishly. 

"  That  is  our  curate,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Binny  (a  twit«?h  from 
Major  Dobbin),  and  hi^  sister  Miit-s  B.  Lord  bless  us,  how  she  did 
use  to  worret  us  at  Sunihiy-school ;  and  the  other  lady,  the  little 
one  with  a  cast  in  her  eye,  and  tlie  handsome  watch,  is  Uib.  Binny 
— Miss  Grits  that  was ;  her  pa  was  a  grocer,  and  kept  the  Little 
Original  Gold  Tea  Pot  in  Kensington  Gravel  Pits.  They  were 
marric<l  lust  month,  and  are  just  come  back  from  Margate.  She's 
five  thousanil  pound  to  her  fortune ;  but  her  and  Miss  B,,  who 
made  the  match,  have  quarrelled  already." 
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If  the  Mtgor  hail  twitehetl  before,  he  started  now,  and  slapped 
the  bamboo  on  the  ground  with  nil  emphasis  whit'h  made  Miss  Clapp 
cry  "  Law,"  and  laugh  too.  He  atciod  for  a  moment  silent  with 
open  mouth  looking  after  the  retreating  young  couple,  while  Mias 
Mary  told  their  history  ;  but  he  did  not  hear  beyond  the  announce- 
ment of  the  reverend  gentleman's  marriage ;  bis  head  was  swimming 
with  felicity.  After  this  rencontre  he  began  to  walk  double  quick 
towanls  the  place  of  bis  destination ;  and  yet  they  were  too  soon 
(for  he  was  in  a  great  tremor  at  the  idea  of  a  meeting  for  which 
be  had  been  longing  any  time  these  ten  years)  —  through  the 
Bronipton  lanes,  and  entering  at  the  httic  old  iwrtal  in  Kensington 
Garden  wall. 

"There  they  are,"  said  Miss  Polly,  and  she  felt  him  again  start 
back  on  her  arm.  She  was  a  confidante  at  once  of  the  whole 
business.  She  knew  the  story  as  well  na  if  she  had  read  it  in 
one  of  her  favourite  novel-books  —  "  Fatherless  Fanny,"  or  the 
"Scottish  Chiefs." 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  run  on  and  tell  her,"  the  Major  said. 
Polly  ran  forwanl,  her  yellow  shawl  streaming  in  the  breeze. 

Old  Sediey  was  seated  on  a  bench,  his  handkerchief  placed  over 
his  kneea,  prattling  away  according  to  his  wont,  with  some  old 
story  about  ohl  times,  to  which  Amelia  had  hstcned,  and  awarded 
a  patient  smile  many  a  ticnc  before.  She  could  of  late  think  of  her 
own  affairs,  and  Binilc  or  make  other  marks  of  recognition  of  lier 
Other's  stj>ries,  scarcely  hearing  a  word  of  the  old  man's  tales.  As 
Mary  came  bouncing  along,  anil  Amelia  cauglit  sight  of  her,  she 
started  up  from  her  bench.  Her  first  thought  was,  that  something 
lia<l  happened  to  Georgy ;  but  the  sight  of  the  meseenger's  eager 
and  happy  l^e  dissipated  that  fear  in  the  timorous  mother's 
bosom. 

"  News  !  News  ! "  criwl  the  emissary  of  Major  Dobbin.  "  He's 
come  !     He's  come  ! " 

"Who  is  come)"  said  Emmy,  still  thinking  of  her  son. 

"  Look  there,"  answercii  Miss  Clapp,  turning  round  and  point- 
ing; in  which  directi<m  Amelia  looking,  saw  Dobbin's  lean  figure 
and  long  shallow  stalking  across  the  gross.  Amelia  started  in  her 
turn,  blushed  up,  and,  of  course,  began  to  cry.  At  all  this  simple 
little  creature's  fet«H,  the  grandei  emuc  were  accustomed  to  play. 

He  looked  at  her—  oh,  how  fondly !— as  she  came  nmning  towanls 
him,  her  hands  before  her,  ready  to  give  them  to  him.  She  wasn't 
changed.  She  was  a  little  pale :  a  little  stouter  in  figure.  Her 
eyes  were  the  same,  the  kind  trustful  eyes.  There  were  scarce 
three  lines  of  silver  in  her  soft  brown  hair.  She  gave  him  both 
her  hands  as  she  lookeil  up  flushing  and  smiling  through  her  teara 
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into  his  honest  homely  fiice.  He  took  the  two  little  hands  betweoi 
hU  two,  Mid  held  them  there.  He  was  apeechleea  for  a  moment 
Why  did  he  not  take  her  in  hia  arms,  and  Bwe&r  that  he  would 
never  leave  her  1  She  must  have  yielded  :  she  could  not  but  have 
obeyed  him. 

"  I — I've  another  arrival  to  announce,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Mr8.  Dobbin  1 "  Amelia  eaid,  making  a  movemeot  back — 
Why  didn't  he  speak  1 

"  No,"  he  swd,  letting  her  hands  go  :  "  Who  has  told  you  those 
liesl^l  mean,  your  brother  Job  came  in  the  some  ship  with  roe, 
and  is  come  home  to  make  you  all  happy." 

"  Papa,  papa ! "  Emmy  cried  out,  "  liere  are  news  !  My  brother 
is  in  En<^lan(L  He  is  come  to  take  care  of  you. — Here  is  Major 
Dobbin." 

Mr.  SwUey  started  up,  shaking  a  great  deal,  and  gathering  up 
his  thoughts.  Then  he  stepped  forwani  au<l  mode  an  old-lashioned 
bow  to  tlie  Mtvjor,  wliom  he  called  Mr.  Dobbin,  aiid  hoped  his 
worthy  father.  Sir  William,  waa  quite  well.  He  proposed  to  call 
upon  Sir  William,  who  had  done  him  the  )ionour  of  a  vistt  a  short 
time  ago.  Sir  William  had  not  called  upon  the  old  gentleman  for 
eight  years — it  was  that  visit  he  waa  thinking  of  retiuning. 

"  He  is  very  much  sliaken,"  Etnmy  whispered,  as  Dobbin  went 
up  and  cordially  shook  hands  witli  the  old  man. 

Attliough  he  had  sticli  particidar  business  in  London  that  even- 
ing, the  Miijor  consented  to  forego  it  upon  Mr.  Scrlley's  invitation 
to  liim  to  come  home  and  partake  of  tea.  Amelia  put  her  ann 
uniler  that  of  her  yoiuig  friend  with  the  yellow  shawl,  and  heailed 
the  party  on  their  return  homewanls,  so  that  Mr.  Sedley  feU  to 
Dobbin's  share.  Tlie  old  man  walked  very  slowly,  and  told  a 
number  of  ancient  histories  alwut  himself  and  his  poor  Bessy,  his 
former  prosperity,  and  his  bankruptcy.  His  thoughts,  as  ia  usual 
with  failing  old  men,  were  quite  in  former  times.  The  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  catastrophe  which  he  felt,  he  knew 
little  about.  The  Major  was  glad  to  let  him  t^k  on.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  figiuu  in  front  of  him— the  dear  little  iigiue 
always  present  to  his  imagination  and  in  his  prayere,  and  visiting  his 
dreams  wakeful  or  slumbering. 

Amelia  was  very  happy,  smiling,  and  active  all  that  evening; 
performing  her  duties  as  hostess  of  the  little  entertainment  with  the 
utmost  gnwe  and  propriety,  as  Dobbin  thought  His  eyes  followed 
her  about  os  tliey  sate  in  the  twilight.  How  many  a  time  had  be 
lon^'ed  for  tliat  moment,  and  thouglit  of  her  far  away  under  hot 
winds  and  in  weary  marches,  gentle  and  happy,  kindly  mini8t«ring 
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to  the  wants  of  old  age,  and  decorating  poverty  with  sweet  sub- 
mbsion — aa  he  saw  her  now !  I  do  not  say  that  bia  taate  was  the 
highest,  or  that  it  is  the  duty  of  great  intellecfai  to  be  content  with 
a  bread-and-butter  paradise,  such  as  sufficed  our  simple  old  friend ; 
but  hiB  (leairea  were  of  thia  sort,  whether  for  good  or  bad ;  and,  with 
Amelia  to  help  him,  he  was  as  ready  to  drink  as  many  cups  of  tea 
as  Doctor  Johnson. 

Amelia  seeing  this  propensity,  laughingly  encouraged  it ;  and 
looked  exceedingly  roguish  as  she  a<lministercd  to  him  cup  after 
cup.  It  is  true  she  did  not  know  that  the  Mi^jor  had  had  no  dinner, 
and  that  the  cloth  was  laid  for  him  at  the  Slaughters',  and  a  plate 
laid  thereon  to  mark  tliat  the  table  was  retained,  in  that  very  box 
in  which  tlie  Major  and  George  hml  sate  many  a  time  carousing, 
when  she  was  a  child  just  come  home  irom  Miss  Pinkcrton's  school. 

Tlie  first  thing  Mrs.  Osborne  showed  the  Major  was  Georgy's 
miniature,  for  which  slic  ran  upstairs  on  her  arrival  at  home.  It 
was  not  half  handsome  enough  of  course  for  the  boy,  but  wasn't  it 
noble  of  him  to  think  of  bringing  it  to  his  mother  t  Whilst  her 
pajia  was  awake  she  did  not  talk  much  about  Georgy.  To  hear 
about  Mr.  Osborne  and  Russell  Square  was  not  agreeable  to  the  old 
man,  who  very  likely  was  unconscious  that  he  had  been  living  for 
some  months  past  mainly  on  the  bounty  of  his  richer  rival ;  and 
lost  his  temper  if  allusion  was  made  to  the  other. 

Dobbin  told  him  all,  and  a  little  more  perhaps  than  all,  that 
had  happened  on  board  the  Ramekunder ;  and  exaggerated  Jos's 
benevolent  dispositions  towards  his  father,  and  resolution  to  make 
him  comfortable  in  his  old  days.  The  truth  is,  that  during  the 
voyage  the  Major  had  impressed  this  duty  most  strongly  upon  his 
fellow-passenger,  and  extorted  promises  from  him  that  he  woiUd  take 
charge  of  his  sister  and  her  child.  He  soothed  Jos's  irritation  with 
regard  to  the  bills  which  the  olil  gentleman  had  drawn  upon  him, 
gave  a  laughing  account  of  his  own  sufferings  on  the  same  score,  and 
of  the  famous  consignment  of  wine  witli  which  the  old  man  had 
favoure-I  him :  and  brought  Mr.  Jos,  who  was  by  no  means  an  ill- 
natured  person  when  well  pleased  and  moderately  flattered,  to  a 
very  good  etate  of  feeling  regarding  his  relatives  in  Europe. 

And  in  tine  I  am  ashame<l  to  say  that  the  Miijor  stretched  the 
truth  BO  far  aa  to  tell  old  Mr.  Sedley  that  it  was  mainly  a  desire  to 
see  his  parent  which  brought  Jos  once  more  to  Europe. 

At  his  accustomed  hour  Mr.  Sedley  began  to  doze  in  his  chair, 
and  then  it  was  Amelia's  opportunity  to  commence  her  conversation, 
which  she  did  with  great  eagerness ; — ^it  relate<l  exclusively  to  Georgy. 
She  did  not  talk  at  all  about  her  own  sufferings  at  breaking  from 
him,  for  indeed,  this  worthy  woman  though  she  was  half  killed  by 
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the  B«paration  from  the  child,  yet  thought  it  was  very  wicked  m 
her  to  repine  at  losing  him ;  but  everything  concenung  faim,  hii 
virtues,  talents,  and  proapeeta,  she  poured  out  She  described  hit 
angelic  beauty  ;  narrated  a  hundred  instances  of  bis  generoeitj  sod 
greatness  of  mind  whilst  living  with  her :  bow  &  Royal  Duchess  iiad 
stopped  an<l  admired  him  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  how  splendidly 
he  was  cared  for  now,  and  how  he  had  a  groom  and  a  pony ;  what 
quickness  and  cleveniess  he  had,  and  wliat  a  prodigiously  well-read 
and  dciiglitful  person  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Veal  was,  Geoigc's 
master.  "  He  knows  enerif thing,"  Amelia  siud.  "  He  has  the 
most  delightful  parties.  You  who  ore  so  learned  joiu-self,  and  have 
read  bo  much,  and  are  so  clever  and  accomplished — don't  shake 
your  head  and  say  no — He  always  used  to  say  you  were — you  will 
be  channeil  with  Mr.  Veal's  parties.  The  last  Tuesday  in  every 
month.  He  says  there  is  no  place  in  the  bar  or  the  senate  that 
Georgy  may  not  aspire  to.  Look  here,"  and  she  went  to  the  piano- 
drawer  and  drew  out  a  theme  of  Georgy's  composition.  This  great 
effort  of  genius,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  George's  mother, 
is  as  foUows  :^ 

"On  Se!jUhjieg>.—OT  all  the  vices  which  degrade  the  human 
character,  Selhslmess  is  thn  most  odious  and  contemptible.  An 
nndue  love  of  Self  leails  to  the  most  monstrous  crimes  ;  and  occasions 
the  greatest  misfortunes  both  in  States  and  Fam/'liea.  As  a  sollisb 
man  will  impoverish  his  family  and  often  bring  them  to  ruin  :  so 
a  selfish  king  brings  ruin  on  his  people  an<l  of^ien  plunges  them 
into  war. 

"  Example  :  The  selfishness  of  Achilles,  as  remarked  by  the  pool 
Homer,  occasioned  a  thousand  woes  to  the  Greeks — f^vpC  'AxatoU 
&\yi  IBtiKe— {Horn.  It.  k.  2).  The  selfishness  of  the  late  Napolcoo 
Bonaparte  occasioned  innumerable  wars  in  Europe,  and  causcil  him 
to  perish,  himself,  in  a  miserable  island- -tliat  of  Saint  Helena  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

"We  see  by  these  examples  that  we  a 
interest  and  ambition,  but  that  we  arc  to 
others  as  well  as  our  own. 

"Geoeqe  S.  Osborne. 
"ATnssft  HousB,  24(*  AprU  1827." 

"  Think  of  him  writing  such  a  hand,  and  quoting  Greek  too^ 
at  his  age,"  the  delighted  mother  said.  "  0  William,"  she  added, 
holding  imt  her  hand  to  the  Major — "  what  a  treasure  Heaven  lias 
given  me  in  that  boy  !  He  is  the  comfort  of  my  life — and  he  is  the 
image  of — of  him  that's  gone ! " 
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"Ought  I  to  be  angry  with  her  for  being  fcithful  to  him  I" 
Willitim  tliought.  "Ought  I  to  be  jealous  of  my  inend  in  the 
grave,  or  hurt  that  such  a  heart  ea  Amelia's  can  love  only  once  and 
for  everl  0  George,  George,  how  little  you  kuew  tho  prize  you 
had,  though."  This  ecntiment  passed  rapidly  through  William's 
mind,  as  he  was  holding  Amelia's  hand,  whilst  the  handkerchief 
was  veiling  her  eyes. 

"  Dear  friend,"  she  said,  preaeing  the  hand  which  held  hers, 
"  how  good,  how  kind  you  always  have  been  to  me  !  See  !  Papa 
is  stirring.     You  will  go  and  see  Georgy  to-morrow,  won't  you  t " 

"Not  to-morrow,"  said  poor  old  Dobbin.  "I  have  business." 
Ho  did  not  like  to  own  that  he  hod  not  as  yet  been  to  his  parents' 
and  his  dear  sister  Anne — a  remissness  for  wliich  I  am  sure  every 
well-regulate<l  person  will  blame  the  Mtijor.  And  presently  he  took 
his  leave,  leaving  his  address  behind  him  for  Jos,  against  the  tatter's 
arrival.     And  so  the  first  day  was  over,  and  he  had  seen  her. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  Slaughters',  the  roast  fowl  waa  of 
course  cold,  in  which  condition  he  ate  it  for  supper.  And  knowing 
what  early  hours  his  family  kept,  and  that  it  would  be  needless  to 
disturb  their  slumbers  at  so  late  an  how,  it  is  on  reconi  that  Major 
Dobbin  treated  himself  to  half-price  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  that 
evening,  where  let  ua  hope  he  enjoyed  himself. 


CHAPTER    LIX 
THE  OLD  PlAfiO 

THE  Major's  TiBit  left  old  Jobn  Sedley  in  a  great  state  d 
agitutiuu  anil  excitcineDt.  His  daughter  oould  not  induce 
hiiu  to  settle  down  to  his  cuatomaiy  occupations  or  amus6- 
menta  that  night.  He  passed  the  evening  fumbling  amongst  his 
boxes  and  desks,  untying  liis  papers  with  trembling  liands,  and 
sorting  and  anutiging  thcin  against  Joa's  arrival.  He  had  them  in 
the  greatest  onler — his  tajtes  and  hia  files,  his  receipts,  and  hit 
letters  witli  lawyers  and  correepoiideiits ;  the  documents  relative  to 
the  Wine  Project  (whicli  failc<l  from  a  most  unaccountable  accident, 
alt«r  commeiiciiig  with  the  most  splemlid  proBjiecte),  tlie  Coal 
Project  (vrbich  only  a  want  of  capital  prevented  from  bcconiiog  the 
most  successful  sctiemc  ever  put  before  tlie  publi<^),  the  Patent 
S:iwmills  and  Sawdust  ConsoUdation  Project,  &c.  &x. — All  nigbt, 
until  a  very  late  hoin-,  he  passed  in  tlie  preparation  of  tjicae  docu- 
ments, trembling  about  from  one  room  to  another,  with  a  quivering 
cauille  anil  sliaky  hands. — "  Here's  the  wine  papers,  here's  the  saw- 
dust, here's  the  cotils ;  here's  my  letters  to  Calcutta  ami  Madras, 
and  replies  troin  Miijor  Dobbin,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  Joeepli  Seillcy  to  the 
same.  He  shall  find  no  irregularity  about  me,  Emmy,"  the  old 
gentleman  said. 

Emmy  smiled.  "  I  don't  think  Jos  will  care  about  seeing  those 
papers,  paiia,"  she  said. 

"  You  don't  km>w  anything  about  business,  my  ilear,"  answered 
the  sire,  shaking  his  head  with  an  important  air.  And  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  on  this  point  Emmy  was  very  ignorant,  and  that  is  a 
pity,  some  people  are  so  knowing.  All  tlicse  twopenny  documents 
arranged  on  a  side  table,  old  Sedley  covere<l  tbem  carefully  over  with 
a  clean  bandanna  handkerchief  (one  out  of  Major  Dobbin's  lot),  and 
eiyoined  the  maiil  and  landlady  of  the  house,  in  the  most  solemn 
way,  not  to  distiu'b  those  papers,  which  were  arranged  fur  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Joseph  SciUey  the  next  morning,  "  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Comi)any'a  Bengal  Civil  Service." 

Amelia  founil  him  up  very  early  the  next  morning,  more  eager, 
more  hectic,  and  more  shaky  tlian  ever.     "I  didn't  aleep  mudi, 
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Emmy,  my  dear,"  lie  said.  "  I  was  thinking  of  my  poor  BeBsy.  I 
wisli  site  was  alive,  to  ride  in  Job's  carriage  onee  agaJn.  She  kept 
her  own,  and  became  it  very  well."  And  his  eyea  611ed  with  te&is, 
which  trickled  down  his  furrowed  old  flice.  Amelia  wiped  them 
away,  and  smilingly  kissed  him,  and  tied  the  old  man's  neckcloth  in 
a  smart  bow,  and  put  his  brooch  iuto  his  beat  shirt  frill,  in  which, 
iu  Ills  Sunday  suit  of  mourning,  he  sat  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  son. 

Tliere  are  some  spleudiil  tailors'  shops  in  the  High  Street  of 
Southampton,  in  the  tine  plate-gluss  windows  of  which  hang  gorgeoits 
waistcoats  of  all  sorts,  of  silk  and  velvet,  and  gold  and  crimson,  and 
pictiu-es  of  the  hi*t  new  fiishions,  in  which  those  wonderful  gentlemen 
witli  quizzing  glasses,  and  holding  on  to  little  boys  with  the  exceed- 
ing large  eyes  and  ciu'ly  hair,  ogle  ladies  in  riding  habits  prancing 
by  the  statue  of  Achilles  at  Apsley  House.  Jos,  although  provided 
with  some  of  the  moat  splendi<I  vests  that  Calcutta  could  furnish, 
thought  he  could  not  go  to  town  until  he  was  supplied  with  one  or 
two  of  these  garments,  and  selecteil  a  crimson  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold  buttcrfiies,  and  a  black  and  red  velvet  tartan  with  white 
stripes  and  a  rolling  collar,  with  which,  and  a  rich  blue  satin  stock 
and  a  gold  pin,  consisting  of  a  five-barred  gate  with  a  horseman  iu 
pink  enamel  jumping  over  it,  he  thought  he  might  make  bis  entry 
into  London  with  some  dignity.  For  Jos's  former  Ehj'ness  and 
blundering  blushing  timidity  had  given  way  to  a  more  candid  and 
courageous  self-assertion  of  his  worth.  "  I  don't  care  about  owning 
it,"  Waterloo  Sedlcy  would  say  to  his  friends,  "  I  am  a  dressy  man  :  " 
and  though  rather  uneasy  if  the  ladies  looked  at  him  at  the  Govern- 
ment House  balls,  and  though  be  blushed  and  turned  away  alarmed 
under  their  glances,  it  was  chiefly  from  a  dread  lest  they  should 
make  love  to  him  that  he  avoide<l  them,  being  avetEC  to  marriage 
altogether.  But  there  was  no  such  swell  in  Calcutta  as  Waterloo 
Scdiey,  I  have  heard  say  :  and  he  had  the  hanilsomeet  turn-out,  gave 
the  best  bachelor  <liimera,  and  had  the  finest  plate  in  the  whole  place. 

To  make  these  wiustcoats  for  a  man  of  his  size  and  dignity  took 
at  least  a  day,  part  of  which  he  employed  in  hiring  a  servant  to  wait 
upon  him  and  his  native ;  and  in  instructing  the  agent  who  cleared 
his  baggage,  hia  boxes,  bis  books,  which  he  never  read ;  his  chests 
of  mangoes,  chutney,  and  currie-powders ;  hia  shawls  for  presents  to 
people  whom  he  didn't  know  as  yet ;  and  the  rest  of  his  Ptrncoi 

At  length  he  drove  leisurely  to  London  on  the  third  day,  and 
in  the  new  waistcoat :  the  native  with  chattering  teeth,  shuddering 
in  a  shawl  on  the  box  by  the  aide  of  the  new  European  serraut ; 
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Job  pufBng  hia  pipe  at  intervals  within,  and  looking  bo  nu^estir, 
tliat  the  little  boys  cried  Hooray,  and  many  people  thought  he  must 
be  a.  Gtivcrnor-Glenenil.  lie,  I  promise,  did  not  decline  the  obae- 
quioua  invitation  of  tlie  landlords  to  alight  and  refresh  himself  in 
the  neat  country  towns.  Having  partaken  of  a  copioits  break&st, 
with  fish,  and  rice,  and  hard  eggs,  at  Southampton,  he  had  so  bx 
rallied  at  Winchester  as  to  think  a  glass  of  sherry  necessary.  At 
Alton  he  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  at  his  servant's  request,  and 
imbibed  some  of  the  ale  for  wliich  the  place  is  famous.  At  Fani- 
ham  he  stopped  to  view  the  Bishop's  Castle,  and  to  partake  of  i 
light  dinner  of  stcweil  eels,  veal  cutlets,  and  French  beans,  with 
a  bottle  of  claret.  He  was  cold  over  Bagshot  Heath,  where  the 
native  chattered  more  an<l  more,  and  Jos  Sahib  took  some  brandy- 
and-water;  in  fact,  when  he  drove  into  town  he  was  as  full  of  wine, 
beer,  meat,  pickles,  cherry-brandy,  and  tobacco,  as  the  steward'g 
cabin  of  a  steam-packet.  It  was  evening  when  his  carriage  thundered 
up  to  the  little  door  in  Brompton,  whither  the  affectionate  fcUow 
drove  first,  and  before  hieing  to  the  aportments  secured  for  hirn 
by  Mr.  Dobbin  at  the  Slaughters'. 

All  the  faces  in  the  street  were  in  the  windows  ;  the  little  maid- 
servant flew  to  the  wieket-gate,  the  Mesdames  Clapp  looked  ont 
from  the  casement  of  the  omamente<l  kitchen ;  Emmy,  in  a  great 
flutter,  was  in  the  passage  among  the  hats  and  coats,  and  old  Sedley 
in  the  parlour  inside,  shaking  all  over.  ^08  descended  from  the 
I(oat-cliaiae  and  down  the  creaking  swaying  steps  in  awfiil  state, 
supported  by  the  new  valet  from  Southampton  and  the  shuddering 
native,  whose  brown  fiice  was  now  livid  with  cold,  and  of  the  colour 
of  a  turkey's  gizzard.  He  created  an  immense  sensation  in  the 
passage  presently,  where  Mrs.  and  Miss  Clapp,  coming  perhaps  to 
listen  at  the  parlour  door,  found  Loll  Jewab  shaking  upon  tlie  hall- 
bench  under  the  coats,  moaning  in  a  strange  piteous  way,  and 
showing  his  yellow  eyeballs  and  white  teeth. 

For,  you  see,  we  have  adroitly  shut  the  door  upon  the  meeting 
between  Jos  and  tlie  old  father  and  the  poor  little  gentle  sistir 
inside.  The  old  man  was  very  much  affected :  so,  of  coun^  was 
his  danghter ;  nor  was  Jos  without  feeling.  In  that  long  aliaence 
of  ton  years,  the  most  selfish  will  think  about  home  and  early  ties. 
Distance  sanctifies  ImIIi.  Long  brooding  over  those  lost  pleasures 
exaggerates  their  charm  and  sweetness.  Jos  was  unaffectedly  glaii 
to  see  a[irl  shake  the  hand  of  his  fctlier,  between  whom  arol  himself 
there  had  been  a  coohiess — glad  to  sec  bis  little  sister,  whom  he 
remembered  so  pretty  and  smiling,  and  pained  at  the  alteration 
which  time,  grief,  and  misfortune  had  made  in  the  shattered  old 
man.     Emmy  bad  come  out  to  the  door  in  her  black  clothes  and 
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whispered  to  him  of  her  motlier's  death,  aod  not  to  speak  of  it  to 
tlieir  fiither.  There  was  no  nc«l  of  this  caution,  for  the  elder  Sedley 
himself  began  immediately  to  speak  of  the  event,  and  prattled  ahoiit 
it,  and  wept  over  it  plenteously.  It  shocked  the  Indian  not  a  little, 
and  made  him  think  of  hiinself  less  than  the  poor  fellow  was  accus- 
tomed to  da 

The  result  of  the  interview  must  have  been  very  satbfactory, 
for  when  Jos  had  reascende*!  his  poet-chaise,  and  hail  driven  away 
to  hia  hotel,  Emmy  embraced  her  father  tenderly,  appealing  to  him 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  and  asking  the  ohl  man  whether  ehe  did 
nut  always  say  that  her  brother  had  a  gooil  heart  ? 

Indeed,  Joaepli  Sedley,  affected  by  the  humble  position  in  which 
he  foimd  his  relations,  and  in  the  expansiveness  and  overflowing  of 
heart  occasioned  by  the  first  meeting,  declared  that  they  should 
never  suffer  want  or  discomfort  any  more,  that  he  was  at  home 
for  some  time  at  any  rate,  during  which  his  house  and  every- 
thing he  hail  sliould  be  theirs :  and  that  Amelia  would  look 
very  pretty  at  the  heail  of  his  table — until  she  would  accept  one 
of  her  own. 

She  shook  her  heait  sailly,  and  had,  as  usual,  recoiirsi^  to  the 
waterworks.  She  knew  what  he  meant.  She  and  her  young 
confidante,  Miss  Mary,  had  talked  over  the  matter  most  fully,  the 
very  night  of  tlie  Major's  visit :  beyond  which  time  the  impetuous 
Polly  could  not  refrain  from  talking  of  the  discovery  which  she 
had  made,  and  describing  the  start  and  tremor  of  joy  by  which 
Mfvjcr  Dobbin  l)etrayeil  himself  when  Mr.  Binny  passeil  witli  his 
bride,  and  the  Major  leameil  that  lie  hail  no  longer  a  rival  to  fear. 
"  Didn't  you  see  how  he  shook  all  over  when  you  asked  if  he  was 
married,  and  he  said,  'Who  told  you  those  lies!'  0  ma'am," 
PoUy  said,  "  he  never  kept  his  eyes  off  you :  and  I'm  sure  he's 
grown  grey  a-tliinking  of  you." 

But  Amelia,  looking  up  at  her  bed,  over  which  hung  the 
portraits  of  her  husband  and  son,  told  her  yoimg  prol^g^e,  never, 
never,  to  speak  on  that  subject  again ;  that  Major  Dobbin  had  been 
her  husband's  dearest  frieiid,  and  her  own  and  George's  most  kind 
and  affectionate  guardian  ;  tliat  she  loved  him  as  a  brother — but  that 
a  woman  who  hail  been  married  to  such  an  angel  as  tliKt,  and  she 
pointed  to  the  wall,  crndd  never  think  of  any  other  union.  Poor 
Polly  sighed  :  she  thought  what  she  slioidd  ilo  if  young  Mr.  Tomkins, 
at  the  sivgery,  who  always  looked  at  her  so  at  church,  and  who, 
by  those  mere  aggressive  glan(^e8  hail  put  her  timorous  little  heart 
into  such  a  flutter  that  she  was  ready  to  surrender  at  once, — 
what  she  should  do  if  he  were  to  die  1  She  knew  he  was  con- 
1  20 
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sutnptive,  liia  cbeeka  were  bo  red,  uid  he  was  so  uncommon  thin 
in  the  wtust. 

Not  that  Emmy,  being  made  aware  of  the  honest  Major'a 
passion,  rebiiffwl  him  in  any  way,  or  felt  displeased  with  him. 
Such  an  attachment  from  bo  true  and  loyal  a  gentleman  could  make 
DO  woman  angry.  Desdemona  was  not  angry  with  Caasio,  tbou^ 
there  is  very  little  doubt  she  saw  the  Lieutenant's  paitiabty  for  her 
(and  I  for  my  ])art  believe  that  many  more  things  took  place  in 
that  sail  affair  than  the  worthy  Moorish  officer  erer  knew  of)  ;  why, 
Miranda  was  even  very  kind  to  Caliban,  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
for  the  same  reason.  Not  that  she  would  eiicoum^  him  in  the 
least — the  poor  uncouth  monster — of  coiu-se  not.  No  more  would 
Emmy  by  any  means  encourage  her  admirer,  the  Mtyor.  She 
would  give  him  that  friendly  regard,  wliirh  so  much  excellence  and 
fidelity  merited  ;  she  would  treat  him  with  perfect  cordiality  and 
frankness  until  he  matle  his  proposals ;  and  thm  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  her  to  speak,  and  to  put  an  end  to  hopes  which  never 
could  be  realised. 

She  slept,  therefore,  very  soundly  tliat  evening,  after  the  con- 
versation witli  Misa  Polly,  and  was  more  than  onlinarily  happy,  iu 
spite  of  Job's  delaying.  "  I  am  glad  he  in  not  going  to  many  that 
Hiss  O'Dowd,"  she  thought.  "  Colonel  O'Dowd  never  could  have  a 
sister  fit  for  such  an  accomplished  man  as  M^or  William."  Wh« 
was  there  amongst  her  little  circle,  who  would  make  him  a  good 
wife  1  Not  Misa  Binny,  she  was  too  old  and  ill-tempered ;  Miss 
Osborne  1 — too  old  too.  Little  Polly  was  too  young.  Mrs.  Osborne 
could  not  find  anybody  to  suit  the  Major  before  she  went  to  sleep. 

However,  when  the  postman  made  his  appearance,  the  little 
party  were  put  out  of  suspense  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Ji* 
to  his  sister,  who  annomice<l  that  he  felt  a  little  fatigued  after  bis 
voyage,  ami  shoidd  not  be  able  to  move  on  that  day,  but  that  he 
would  leave  Soutlianiptou  early  the  next  morning,  and  be  with  his 
father  and  mother  at  evening.  Amelia,  as  slie  read  out  the  letter 
to  her  father,  paused  over  the  latter  word ;  her  brother,  it  was  clear, 
did  not  know  what  had  happened  in  the  family.  Nor  could  he : 
for  the  fact  is  that,  though  the  Major  rightly  suspected  that  his 
travelling  companion  never  would  be  got  into  motion  in  so  short  a 
apace  as  twenty-four  hours,  and  would  finil  some  excuse  for  delaying, 
yet  Dobbin  hjul  not  written  to  Joe  to  inform  him  of  the  calamity 
which  had  be&licn  the  Sedley  fiimily  :  being  occupied  in  talking 
with  Amelia  until  long  after  post-honr. 

Tlie  same  morning  brought  Msyor  Dobbin  a  letter  to  the 
Slaughters'  Coffee  House  from  his  friend  at  Southampton  ;  begging 
dear  Dob  to  excuse  Jos  for  being  in  a  rage  when  awakened  the  day 
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before  (he  i*'  '  a  confounded  headache,  and  waa  jiut  iu  hU  first 
Bleep),  and  entreating  Dob  to  engage  comfortable  rooiDB  at  the 
Slau^tera'  for  Mr.    Scillcy  and   hia   servanta.      The  Major  had 

become  netessary  to  Joe  during  the  voyage.  He  was  attached  to 
him,  and  himg  upon  him.  Tlie  other  passengers  were  away  to 
London.  Youug  Ricketts  and  httle  Chaffers  went  away  on  the 
coach  that  day — Ricketts  on  the  box,  and  taking  the  reins  &om 
Botley ;  the  Doctor  vbb  off  to  his  family  at  Portsea ;  Bragg  gone 
to  town  to  hie  co-partnere ;  and  the  firat  mate  busy  in  the  unload- 
ing of  the  Ramckunder.  Mr.  Jos  was  very  lonely  at  Southampton, 
and  got  the  landlord  of  the  George  to  take  a  glosB  of  wine  with 
him  that  day ;  at  the  very  hour  at  which  Major  Dobbin  was  seated 
at  the  table  of  hia  fitther,  Sir  William,  where  his  sister  found  out 
(for  it  was  impossible  for  the  M^jor  to  tell  fibs)  that  he  had  been 
to  see  Mrs.  George  Osborne. 

Jos  was  so  comfortably  situated  in  St.  Martin's  Lone,  he  coutd 
enjoy  his  hookah  there  with  such  perfect  ease,  md  could  swagger 
down  to  the  theatres,  when  minded,  so  agreeably,  that,  perhaps,  ho 
would  liave  remained  altogether  at  the  Slaughterv'  had  not  his 
friend,  the  Major,  been  at  his  elbow.  That  gentleman  would  not 
let  the  Bengalee  rest  until  he  had  executed  his  promise  of  having  a 
home  for  Amelia  and  his  fotlier.  Joa  was  a  soft  fellow  in  anybody's 
hands ;  Dobbin  most  active  in  anybody's  concerns  but  his  own  ;  the 
civilian  was,  therefore,  an  easy  victim  to  the  giulelcss  arts  of  this 
good-natured  diplomatist,  and  was  reaiiy  to  do,  to  purcho^,  hire,  or 
relinquish  whatever  his  friend  thought  fit.  Loll  Jewab,  of  whom 
the  boys  about  St.  Martin's  Lane  usctl  to  make  cniel  lim  whenever 
he  showed  hia  dmky  countenance  in  the  street,  waa  sent  back  to 
Calcutta  in  the  Lady  Kickleburij  East  Indiaman,  in  which  Sir 
William  Dobbin  linil  a  share  ;  having  previously  taught  Joe's 
European  the  art  of  preparing  curries,  pillaus,  and  pipes.  It  was  a 
matter  of  great  delight  and  occupation  to  Jos  to  superintend  the 
building  of  a  smart  chariot,  which  he  and  the  Major  onlered  in  the 
neighbouring  Long  Acre  :  and  a  pair  of  handsome  horecs  were 
jobbed,  with  whicii  Jos  drove  about  in  state  in  the  Pork,  or  to  call 
upon  his  Indian  friends.  Amelia  was  not  aeldom  by  his  side  on 
these  cxcursinns,  when  also  Miyor  Dobbin  would  be  seen  iu  the  back 
seat  of  tlie  carriage.  At  other  times  old  Sedlcy  and  his  daughter 
took  advantage  of  it ;  and  Miss  Clapp,  who  frequently  accompanied 
her  friend,  bitd  great  pleoaure  in  being  recognised  as  she  sate  in 
the  carriage,  dressed  in  the  famous  yellow  shawl,  by  the  yoimg 
gentleman  at  the  siugcry,  whose  face  might  commonly  be  seen  over 
the  window-blinda  as  she  passed. 
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Shortly  aRer  Joa'e  iirst  appearance  at  Brompton,  a  dismal  scene, 
in'leecl,  took  place  at  that  humble  cottage,  at  which  the  Sedleys  had 
passed  the  last  ten  years  of  their  life.  Jos'e  carriage  (tfae  temporaij 
one,  not  the  chariot  imder  construction)  arrired  one  Hay  and  carried 
olf  old  Scdley  and  his  da«ight«r — to  return  no  more.  Tfae  tears  that 
were  shed  by  the  landlady  and  the  landlady's  daughter  at  that  errnt 
were  us  genuine  tears  of  sorrow  as  any  that  have  been  outpoured  ia 
the  coiitBe  of  this  hiatory.  In  their  long  acquaintanciship  ami 
intimacy  tliey  could  not  recall  a  harsh  word  that  had  been  uttered 
by  Amelia.  She  liod  been  all  sweetuesa  and  kindness,  alvaya 
tluinkfiil,  always  gentle,  even  when  Mrs.  Clapp  lost  her  own  temper, 
and  pressed  for  the  rent.  When  tlie  kind  creatm%  was  going  away 
for  good  and  all,  tlie  laJidlady  reproached  hetself  bitterly  for  ever 
having  used  a  rough  expression  to  her  —how  sjie  wept,  as  they  stuck 
n[)  with  wafers  on  the  window,  a  paper  notifying  tliat  the  little 
rooms  so  long  occupied  were  to  let !  They  never  woidd  have  euch 
lodgers  agitin,  that  was  quite  clenr.  A^er-life  pn)ve<)  the  truth  of 
this  melancholy  propliecy :  and  Mre.  Clapp  rpvenge<i  herself  for  the 
deteriotution  of  mankind  by  levying  the  most  savage  contributions 
upon  the  t«a-caddic8  and  1(^  of  mutton  of  her  locatairet.  Moet  of 
them  scolded  and  grumbled ;  some  of  them  did  not  pay ;  none  of 
them  stayed.  The  landlady  might  well  regret  those  old,  old  friends 
who  had  left  her. 

As  for  Mias  Mary,  her  sorrow  at  Amelia's  depnrtiu«  was  such  as 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict.  From  childhood  npwanlB  she  had 
Iteen  with  her  daily,  and  had  attached  herself  so  passionately  t«  that 
dear  good  lady,  that  when  the  grand  barouche  came  to  carry  her  off 
into  splendour,  slic  fiiinted  in  the  arms  of  her  friend,  who  was  indeeil 
scarcely  teas  affected  than  the  good-natured  girl.  Amelia  loveil  lier 
like  a  (laughter.  During  eleven  years  the  giri  had  been  her  constant 
friend  and  associate.  Tlie  separation  was  a  very  painful  one  indeeil 
to  licr.  But  it  was  of  course  arranged  that  Mary  was  to  come  and 
stay  oflen  at  the  grand  new  house  whither  Mrs.  Osborne  was  going ; 
and  where  Mary  was  sure  she  would  never  be  so  happy  as  she  had 
been  in  tlieir  humble  cot,  as  Miss  Clajip  callnl  it,  in  the  language 
of  the  novels  which  she  loved. 

Let  ns  lioi*  she  was  wrong  in  her  judgment.  Poor  Enmiy'a 
ilaya  of  happiness  had  l)een  very  few  in  thot  humble  cot,  A  glo<imy 
Fate  ha<l  oppressed  her  there.  She  never  liked  to  come  back  to 
the  house  after  she  had  left  it,  or  to  face  the  landlady  who  had 
tyranniswl  over  her  when  ill-humoured  and  unpaid,  or  when  pleased 
had  trealeil  her  nitli  a  coarse  familiarity  scarcely  leas  odious.  Her 
servility  and  fulsome  compliments  when  Emmy  was  in  |Hxieperity 
were  not  more  to  that  lady's  liking.     She  cast  about  notes  of  ad- 
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miration  all  over  the  new  house,  extolling  every  article  of  iiimitiire 
or  omament;  slie  fingered  Mrs.  OBbomc'B  ilreases,  and  calculated 
their  price.  Nothing  could  be  too  good  for  that  Bwect  lady,  she 
voweil  and  protested.  But  in  the  vulgar  sycophant  who  now  paid 
court  to  her,  Emmy  always  remembered  the  coarse  tyrant  who  had 
made  her  migerable  many  a  time,  to  whom  she  had  been  forced  to 
put  up  petitions  for  time,  when  the  rent  was  overdue ;  who  cried 
out  at  her  extravagance  if  she  bought  delicacies  for  her  ailing  mother 
or  father ;  who  had  seen  her  humble  and  trampled  upon  her. 

Noboily  ever  heard  of  these  griefc,  which  had  been  part  of  our 
poor  httlc  woman's  lot  in  life.  She  kept  them  secret  irom  her 
fether,  whose  improvideni'e  was  the  cause  of  much  of  her  misery. 
She'  hail  to  bear  all  the  blame  of  his  misdoings,  and  indeed  was  so 
utterly  gentle  and  humble  as  to  be  made  by  nature  for  a  victim. 

I  hope  she  is  not  to  suffer  much  more  of  that  hard  usage.  And, 
as  in  all  grieft  there  is  said  to  be  some  consolation,  I  may  mention 
that  poor  Mary,  when  left  at  her  friend's  dcjiarture  in  a  hysterical 
condition,  waa  placed  under  the  medical  treatment  of  the  young 
fellow  from  the  surgery,  under  whose  care  she  ndlieil  after  a  short 
period.  Emmy,  when  she  went  away  from  Brompton,  endowed 
Mary  with  every  article  of  furniture  that  the  house  contained  :  only 
taking  away  her  pictures  (the  two  pictures  over  the  bed)  and  her 
piano— that  little  ohl  piano  which  had  Dow  passed  into  a  plaintive 
jingling  ohl  age,  but  which  she  loved  for  reasons  of  her  own.  She 
was  a  child  when  firet  she  played  on  it :  and  her  [larents  gave  it 
her.  It  had  been  given  to  her  again  since,  aa  the  reader  may  re- 
member, when  her  lather's  house  was  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  instru- 
ment was  recovereil  out  of  the  wreck. 

Major  Dobbin  was  exceetlingly  pleased  when,  as  he  was  super- 
intending the  arrangements  of  Job's  new  house,  which  the  Major 
inaiateii  shoulil  be  very  hamlEome  and  comfortable,  the  cart  arrived 
from  Brompton,  bringing  the  tnmks  and  bandboxes  of  the  emigronts 
from  that  village,  and  with  them  the  ohl  piano.  Amelia  would 
liave  it  up  in  her  sitting-room,  a  neat  little  apartment  on  the  second 
floor,  vljoining  her  father's  cliamber :  and  where  the  old  gentleman 
sate  commonly  of  evenings. 

When  the  men  apjfeanxl  then  bearing  this  old  music-box,  and 
Amelia  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  phice<l  in  the  chamber  afore- 
said, Dobbin  was  quite  ekteil.  "  I'm  glad  you've  kept  it,"  he  said 
in  a  very  sentimental  manner.  "  I  was  afraid  you  didn't  care 
about  it." 

"  I  value  it  more  than  anything  I  have  in  the  world,"  said 
Amelia. 

"J)o  you,  Amelia  I"  cried  the  Uiyor.     The  fact  waa,  as  be  had 
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.  bought  it  himaelf,  though  he  never  eai<l  anything  almut  it,  it  never 
entered  into  hia  head  to  suppose  that  Emmy  should  think  anybody 
else  waB  the  purchaser,  and  as  a  matter  of  couree  he  fkncied  that 
she  knew  the  gift  came  from  him,  "Do  you,  Amelia  1"  he  said; 
and  the  question,  the  great  question  of  all,  was  trembling  on  his 
lips,  when  Emmy  replied — 

"  Can  I  do  otherwise  1 — did  not  he  give  it  me  1 " 

"I  <lid  not  know,"  said  |xK>r  old  Dob,  and  his  rountenajice  felL 

Emmy  did  not  note  the  circumstanc*  at  the  time,  nor  take 
immeiliate  heed  of  the  very  dismal  expression  which  honest  Dobbin's 
comitenance  assumed  :  but  she  tiiougiit  of  it  afterwanls.  And  then 
it  struck  her,  with  inexpressible  |>ain  and  mortification  too,  that  it 
was  William  who  was  the  giver  of  the  piano ;  and  not  George,  aa 
she  had  tancied.  It  was  not  George's  gift  ;  the  only  one  wluch  she 
had  received  from  her  lover,  as  she  thought — the  thing  she  had 
cherished  beyond  all  otliers — her  deareet  relic  and  prize.  She  luul 
spoken  to  it  about  George ;  played  his  fiivourite  airs  upon  it ;  sate 
for  long  evening  hours,  touching,  to  the  best  of  her  simple  art, 
melancholy  harmonica  on  the  keys,  and  weeping  over  them  in  silence. 
It  was  not  George's  relic.  It  was  valueless  now.  The  next  time 
that  old  Sedley  asked  her  to  play,  she  said  it  was  shockingly  out  of 
tune,  that  she  had  a  heailaclie,  that  she  couldn't  play. 

Then,  acconling  to  her  custwm,  she  rebuked  hereelf  for  her 
pettishness  and  ingratitude,  and  determined  to  make  a  reparation 
to  honest  William  for  the  slight  she  had  not  expressed  to  him,  but 
had  felt  for  his  piano.  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  they  were  seated 
in  the  drawing-room,  where  Joa  liiul  fallen  asleep  with  great  wmfort 
after  dinner,  Amelia  said  with  rather  a  faltering  voice  to  Major 
Dobbin^ 

"  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  something." 

"  About  wliat  1 "  said  he. 

"  About— about  that  little  square  piano.  I  never  thankwl  you 
for  it  when  you  gave  it  inc ;  many,  many  years  ago,  before  1  was 
married.  I  thought  somebody  else  hikd  given  it.  Thank  you, 
William."  She  held  out  her  hand ;  bill  the  poor  little  woman's 
heart  was  bleeding;  and  iis  for  her  eyes,  of  course  they  were  at 
their  work. 

But  William  could  hold  no  more.  "  Amelia,  Amelia,"  he  said, 
"  I  did  buy  it  for  you.  I  loved  you  then  as  I  do  now.  I  must 
tell  you.  I  tlunk  I  loved  you  from  the  first  minute  that  I  saw 
you,  when  George  brought  me  to  your  house,  to  show  me  the 
Amelia  whom  he  was  engaged  to.  You  were  but  a  girl,  in  white, 
with  large  ringlets;  you  came  down  siiiging — do  you  remember?  — 
aod  we  went  to  Yauxholl.     Since  tlieu  I  have  thought  of  but  one 
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woman  in  the  world,  anil  that  was  you.  I  tliink  there  k  no  hour 
in  the  day  has  passed  for  twelve  ycara  that  I  haven't  tliou^it  of 
you.  I  came  to  teil  you  this  before  I  went  to  India,  but  you  did 
not  core,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  speak.  You  did  not  caie 
whether  I  stayed  or  went." 

"  I  was  very  luigratefiil,"  Amelia  B&v\. 

"No;  only  indifferent,"  Dobbin  continued  desperately.  "I 
have  nothing  to  make  a  woman  to  be  otherwise.  I  know  what  you 
are  feeling  now.  You  are  hurt  in  your  heart  at  the  discovery  about 
tlie  piano ;  and  that  it  came  from  me  and  not  from  George.  I 
forgot,  or  I  slioutd  never  have  spoken  of  it  so.  It  is  for  me  to  ask 
your  panlon  for  being  a  fool  for  a  mou>ent,  and  thinking  tliat  yeara 
of  constancy  an<l  devotion  might  have  pleaded  with  you." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  cruel  now,"  Amelia  said  with  some  spirit. 
"George  is  my  hiisbanil,  here  and  in  heaven.  How  could  I  love 
any  other  but  him  t  1  am  his  now  as  when  you  firet  saw  me,  dear 
William.  It  was  he  who  told  mc  how  goo<l  and  generous  you  were, 
and  who  taught  me  to  love  you  oa  a  brother.  Have  you  not  been 
everything  to  me  and  my  boy?  Our  dearest,  truest,  kindest  ftiend 
and  protecturT  Had  you  come  a  few  months  sooner  perhaps  you 
nii^^ht  have  spared  me  that — that  dreadful  parting.  Oh,  it  Dearly 
kilkil  nie,  William— but  you  didn't  come,  though  I  wished  and 
prayed  for  you  to  come,  an<l  they  took  him  tJw  away  from  me. 
Isn't  he  a  noble  boy,  William  ?  Be  liia  friend  still  and  mine  " — and 
hero  lier  voice  broke,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoukler. 

The  Major  folded  his  arms  round  her,  holding  her  to  him  as 
if  she  was  a  child,  and  kissed  her  head.  "  I  will  not  change,  dear 
Amelia,"  he  said.  "  I  ask  for  do  more  than  your  love.  I  think  I 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Only  let  me  stay  near  yoii,  and  see 
yon  often." 

"  Yes,  olten,"  Amelia  said.  And  so  William  was  at  liberty  to 
look  and  long :  as  the  poor  boy  at  school  who  has  no  money  may 
sigh  after  the  contents  of  the  tart-woman's  tray. 


CHAPTER  LX 
RETURNS  TO  THE  GENTEEL  WORLD 

GOOD  fortune  now  begins  to  sinile  npon  Amelia.  We  are 
glsfl  to  get  Iicr  out  of  that  low  gphere  in  which  she  has 
Ix-en  creepiii.!{  hitlierto,  and  introiluM  her  int«  a  polite  rin-le  ; 
not  BO  •.Tiiitil  ami  relineii  aa  that  in  which  our  other  female  friend, 
Mrs.  Bcrky,  haa  ap[>eareil,  but  still  baring  no  small  pretensions  to 
Rpntihty  and  fosliion.  Joe'e  friends  were  all  from  the  three  presi- 
dunciiH,  and  his  new  house  was  in  the  comfortable  An^Io-Indian 
(listrirt  of  which  Moira  Place  in  the  centre,  Minto  Square,  Great 
Olive  Street,  Warren  Street,  Hastings  Street,  Ochtorlony  Place, 
Pjjujsy  Sipmre,  Aiwaye  Terrace  ("Gardens"  was  a  felic-itoiis  won! 
not  applied  to  KtuciD  houses  with  onphaltc  iewuxfi  in  front,  so  early 
OS  1K27)  who  does  not  know  these  respectable  abodes  of  tlie 
retired  Indiitn  aristix.'rncy,  and  the  quarter  whit-h  Mr.  Wenham 
Kills  the  Bloek  Hole,  in  a  wonU  Joe's  position  in  life  was  not 
grand  enoii^i  to  entitle  tiiin  to  a  house  in  Moira  Place,  where  none 
can  live  but  retirwl  Mcml)er8  of  Council,  and  partners  of  Intliaii 
finns  (who  break  after  having  settled  n  hundretl  thousand  pounds 
on  their  wives,  uixl  retire  hito  comparative  jtennry  to  a  country 
plaif!  ami  four  thousand  a  ycur) :  he  engage*!  a  imnfortahle  hoaie 
(if  a  second  or  thinl  rate  onler  in  Gillespie  Street,  piurhasing  the 
carj)et8,  eostly  mim>rs,  and  handsome  and  appropriate-planned 
furniture  by  Seddims,  from  the  assignees  of  Mr.  Scape,  lately  ail- 
mitb^l  piirtner  into  the  great  Calcutta  House  of  Fogle,  Fake,  anil 
CnuikHiuaii,  in  wbiirh  poor  Sciipe  had  embarked  seventy  thoiutaml 
jMiundt,  the  ciimini{H  of  a  long  and  honourable  life,  taking  Fake's 
lAtut;  who  retirral  to  a  princely  Park  in  Sussex  (the  Fo^ee  have 
bcttn  long  out  of  the  firm,  an<]  Sir  Horace  Fogle  is  about  ta  he 
raiswl  to  the  jieemge  as  Baron  Bandanna)  — ailmitteil,  I  say,  partner 
inti>  tlio  (freat  agency  house  of  Fogle  and  Fake  two  years  before  it 
Mlcl  for  ft  million,  and  plunged  half  the  Indian  public  into  misery 

Scat*,  mined,  honest,  and  broken-hearted  at  sixty-five  years 
of  age,  went  out  to  Calcutta  to  wind  up  the  affairB  of  the  house. 
Walter  Scai>e  was  withdrawn  from  Eton,  and  put  into  a  merchant'a 
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house.  Florence  Scape,  Fanny  Scape,  and  their  mother  faded  away 
to  Boulogne,  and  will  be  heard  of  no  more.  To  be  brief,  Jos 
stepped  in  and  bouglit  their  carpets  and  sideboards,  and  admired 
himself  in  the  mirrore  which  had  reflected  their  kind  handsome 
^ices.  The  Seape  tradesmen,  all  honourably  paid,  left  their  cards, 
and  were  eager  to  supply  the  new  household.  The  large  men  in 
white  waistcoats,  who  waited  at  Scape's  dinners,  greengrocers,  bank- 
porters,  and  milkmen  in  tlieir  private  capacity,  left  their  a<ldresses, 
and  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  butler.  Mr.  Chummy,  the 
chimney-purifier,  who  had  ewep  the  last  tliree  families,  tried  tv  coax 
the  butler  and  the  boy  under  him,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  out 
covered  with  buttons,  and  with  stripes  down  his  trousers,  for  tlie 
protection  of  Mrs.  Amelia  whenever  she  chose  to  walk  abroad. 

It  was  a  moileat  establishment.  The  butler  was  Jos'b  valet 
also,  and  never  was  mure  dnmk  tlian  a  butler  in  a  small  family 
fihoiUd  be  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  his  master's  wine.  Emmy 
was  supplieil  with  a  maid,  grown  on  Sir  William  Dobbin's  suburban 
estate ;  a  good  girl,  whose  kindness  and  humility  disarmed  Mrs. 
Osborne,  who  was  at  first  terrified  at  the  idea  of  having  a  servant 
to  wait  upon  herself,  wjio  diil  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  use  one, 
and  who  always  spoke  to  domestics  with  tlie  most  reverential  |iolitc- 
ness.  But  this  maid  was  very  useful  in  the  family,  in  dexterously 
tending  old  Mr.  Sedley,  who  kept  ainiost  entirely  to  his  own  quarter 
of  the  house,  and  never  mixed  in  any  of  the  gay  doings  which  took 
plaec  there. 

Numbers  of  jieople  came  to  see  Mrs.  Osborne.  Lady  Dolibin 
and  daughters  were  delighted  at  her  change  of  fortune,  and  waiteil 
ujmn  her.  Miss  Osborne  from  Rusaell  Sqiuire  came  in  her  grand 
chariot  with  the  flaming  Immmenlotii  emblazoned  with  the  Leeds 
arms,  Jos  was  reported  to  be  immensely  rich.  Old  Osborne  had 
no  objection  tliat  Gcorgy  shoukl  inlierit  his  uncle's  property  as  well 
as  his  own.  "  Damn  it,  we  will  make  a  man  of  the  feller,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I'll  see  him  in  Parliament  before  I  die.  Yow  may  go  and 
see  his  mother,  Miss  0.,  though  I'll  never  set  eyes  on  her  : "  and 
Miss  Osborne  canio.  Emmy,  you  may  be  sure,  was  very  glad  to 
see  her,  and  so  be  brought  nearer  to  George.  That  young  fellow 
was  allowed  to  come  much  more  frequently  than  before  to  visit  his 
mother.  He  dined  once  or  twice  a  week  in  Gillespie  Street,  and 
biUlied  the  servants  and  his  relations  there,  just  as  he  did  in  Russell 
Sqmre. 

He  was  always  reeiiectful  to  Major  Dobbin,  however,  and  more 
modest  in  his  demeanour  when  that  gentleman  was  present.  He 
was  a  clever  lad,  and  afraid  of  the  Major.  George  could  not  help 
admiring  his  friend's  simpheity,  his  good-humour,  his  various  team- 
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ing  quietly  impartei,  hia  general  love  of  truth  and  justice.  He  had 
met  DD  Hucli  man  as  yet  in  the  coiuse  of  his  experience,  and  he  had 
an  inetinctire  liking  for  a  gentleman.  He  hung  fondly  by  bia 
godfather's  side ;  and  it  was  his  delight  to  walk  in  the  Parks  and 
hear  Dobbin  talk.  William  told  George  about  hia  &tlier,  about 
India  and  Waterloo,  about  everything  but  himself.  When  George 
was  more  tlion  usually  pert  an<l  conceitetl,  the  Miyor  nuule  jokes 
at  him,  which  Mrs.  Osborne  thought  very  eniel.  One  day,  taking 
him  to  the  play,  and  the  Ixiy  deelining  to  go  ioto  the  pit  because  it 
was  rnlgar,  the  Mt^or  took  him  to  the  boxes,  left  him  there,  and 
went  down  himself  t4>  the  pit.  He  hail  not  been  seated  there  very 
long,  before  he  felt  an  arm  thrust  under  his,  and  a  dandy  little  hand 
in  a  kid  glove  aqueering  his  arm,  George  had  Been  the  absurdity  of 
his  ways,  and  come  down  from  t!ie  upper  r^on.  A  tender  lau^ 
of  l>eoevolence  liglited  up  old  Dobbin's  face  and  eyoe  aa  he  looked 
at  the  repentant  little  prodigal.  He  loved  the  boy,  as  he  did  every- 
thing that  belonged  to  Amelia  How  charmed  slie  waa  when  she 
heard  of  this  instance  of  George's  goodnesa !  Her  eyes  looked 
more  kindly  on  Dobbin  than  they  ever  had  done.  She  blnslicd,  he 
thought,  after  lookiiig  at  him  so. 

Georgy  never  tired  of  hie  praises  of  the  Major  t«  his  inotlier. 
"  I  like  liim,  mamma,  iM^ause  he  knows  audi  lobt  of  things ;  and 
he  ain't  like  old  Vcul,  who  is  always  btagging  and  using  such  long 
words,  don't  you  know  1  The  chaps  call  him  '  I>mgtail '  at  school. 
I  gave  him  the  name  ;  ain't  it  capital  1  But  Dob  reads  Latin  like 
English,  and  Freni'h  and  that ;  and  when  we  go  out  together  he 
tclla  me  stories  about  my  papa,  anil  never  about  himself;  though  I 
beard  Colonel  Buckler,  at  grandpapa's,  say  that  he  was  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  army,  and  h:ul  distinguished  himself  ever  so 
mneh.  Grandpipa  was  quite  Biirpri8e<l,  and  awd,  '  ThtU  feller ! 
why,  I  diiln't  think  he  oould  say  Bo  to  a  goose ' — but  /  know  he 
coiil'l,  couldn't  he,  mamma  1" 

Emmy  laughed  :  she  thought  it  was  very  likely  the  Major  eould 
do  thus  much. 

If  tliero  wat  a  nincere  liking  lietween  George  and  the  Major,  it 
must  be  eonfcsacd  that  between  the  boy  and  hie  uncle  no  great  love 
CTcistcil.  Gconni  had  got  n  way  of  blowing  out  his  cheeks,  anil 
putting  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat  pot^kets,  and  saying,  "  GinI  hlc«3 
my  soul,  you  don't  say  so?"  so  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  olil  Jos, 
that  it  was  im|>o»<ible  to  refrain  fhim  laughter.  The  servants 
would  explotic  at  diinier  if  the  kul,  asking  for  something  whii-h 
watn't  at  table,  put  on  tliat  countenance  and  used  tliat  favourite 
phrase.  Even  Dobbin  would  shoot  out  a  sudden  i)cal  at  the  boy's 
inimicty.     If  George  did  not  miuiic  his  imcle  to  his  face,  it  was  only 
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by  Dubbin's  rebukes  aod  Amelia's  terrified  entreaties  that  the  little 

Bcapegrat*  was  induced  to  dcBiBt.  And  the  worthy  civilian  being 
haunted  by  a  dim  consciouanesB  that  the  lad  thought  him  an  a«s, 
and  waa  inclined  to  turn  him  into  ridicule,  useil  to  be  extremely 
timorous,  and,  of  course,  doubly  pompouH  and  dignified  in  the  presence 
of  Master  Georgy.  When  it  waa  announced  tluit  the  young  gentle- 
man was  expected  in  Gillespie  Street  to  dine  with  his  mother,  Mr. 
Joe  commonly  found  that  he  had  an  engagement  at  the  Clwb. 
Perhaps  nobody  was  much  grieved  at  hia  absence.  On  those  days 
Mr.  Sediey  would  commonly  be  induced  to  come  out  from  hia  place 
of  refuge  in  the  upper  storeys ;  and  there  would  be  a  small  family 
party,  whereof  Major  Dobbin  pretty  generally  formed  one.  He  was 
the  ami  de  la  maiion ;  old  Sedley's  friend,  Emmy'a  friend,  Gcorgy's 
friend,  Jos'a  counsel  and  adviser.  "  He  might  almost  as  well  be  at 
Madias  for  anything  we  see  of  him,"  Miss  Ann  Dobbin  remarked, 
at  Camberwell.  Ah  !  Miss  Ann,  did  it  not  strike  you  that  it  was 
not  j/ou  whom  the  Major  wanted  to  marry  ? 

Joseph  Sediey  then  led  a  life  of  dignified  otiosity  such  as  became 
a  person  of  Jiia  eminence.  His  very  first  point,  of  course,  waa  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Oriental  Club ;  where  he  spent  hia  morn- 
ings in  tlie  company  of  his  brother  Indiana,  where  he  dined,  or 
whence  lie  brou^it  home  men  to  dine. 

Amelia  hail  to  receive  and  entertain  these  gentlemen  and  their 
hulies.  From  these  she  heard  how  soon  Smith  would  be  in  Council ; 
how  many  lacs  Jones  had  brought  home  with  him,  how  Thomson's 
House  in  London  had  refused  the  bills  drawn  by  Thomson,  Kibobjee 
and  Co.,  the  Bombay  House,  and  how  it  was  thought  the  Calcutta 
House  must  go  too ;  how  very  imprudent,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
Mrs.  Brown's  conduct  (wife  of  Brown  of  the  Alnnednuggur  Irregulars) 
had  been  with  young  Swankey  of  the  Body  Guanl,  sitting  up  with 
him  on  deck  until  all  hours,  and  losing  themselves  as  tlicy  were 
riding  out  at  tlie  Cape ;  how  Mrs.  Hardyman  hod  hod  out  her 
thirteen  sisters,  daughters  of  a  country  cnrate,  tlie  Rev.  Felix 
Rabbits,  and  married  eleven  of  them,  seven  high  up  in  the  service : 
how  Hornby  was  wild  because  his  wife  would  stay  in  Europe,  and 
Trotter  was  appointed  Collector  at  Unmierapoora.  This  and  similar 
talk  took  i)lacc,  at  the  grand  dinners  all  round.  They  had  the  same 
conversation  ;  the  same  silver  dishes ;  the  same  saddles  of  mutton, 
boiled  turkeys,  and  entries.  Politics  set  in  a  short  time  after 
dessert,  when  tlie  ladies  retired  upstairs  and  talked  about  their 
complaints  and  their  children. 

Muiato  nomine,  it  is  all  the  same.  Don't  the  barristers'  wives 
talk  about  Circuit! — don't  the  soldiers'  ladies  gossip  about  the 
Regiment  ?— don't  the  clergymen's  ladies  discouise  obout  Sunday 
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Schools,  and  who  toliee  whose  duty  1— don't  the  very  gretttest  bdia 
of  all  talk  about  that  aniaJl  clique  of  peraona  to  whom  they  belong 
and  wliy  should  our  Indian  Irienda  not  have  their  own  conreraatioo  t 
— only  I  admit  it  is  slow  for  the  laymen  whose  &te  it  aotnetiiDeB 
is  to  sit  by  and  list^^n. 

Before  long  Emmy  had  a  risi ting-book,  and  was  driring  about 
r^ularly  id  a  carriage,  calling  upon  Lady  Bludyer  (wife  of  Major- 
Gcneral  Sir  Rjgcr  Bludyer,  K.C.B.,  Bengal  Army);  I^iiy  Huff, 
wife  of  Sir  G.  Huff,  Bombay  flitto ;  Mra.  Roe,  the  L«dy  of  Pitt 
the  Direchir,  &c.  We  are  not  long  in  iteing  ouraelree  to  changes 
in  life.  Thut  carriage  came  round  to  Gillespie  Street  every  day : 
that  biittony  boy  sprang  up  and  down  from  the  box  with  Eminy'B 
and  Joh's  visiting-cards ;  at  stated  houis  Emmy  and  the  cania^ 
went  fur  Jfl«  to  the  Club,  and  took  him  an  airing ;  or,  putting  old 
Sealley  into  the  vehicle,  she  drove  the  old  man  round  the  Regent's 
Park.  The  laily'e-maid  an<l  the  chariot,  the  visiting-book  aaii  the 
biittony  juge,  became  soon  as  ^miliar  to  Amelia  as  the  htmible 
routine  of  Bromptun.  She  accommodated  herself  to  one  as  to  tlie 
other.  If  Fate  had  ordained  that  she  should  be  a  duchess,  she 
would  even  have  dime  tliat  diity  too.  She  was  voted,  in  Jos'a 
female  society,  rather  a  pleasing  young  person^not  much  in  her, 
but  pleasing,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  men,  as  usual,  liked  her  artless  kindness  and  simple  refineil 
demeanour.  The  gallant  yomig  Indian  ilaudics  at  home  on  furloii<;li 
— immense  dandit«  the«e — cliaine<i  anil  mouBtuche<l — driving  in 
tearinf;  n\\tn,  the  pillare  of  the  theatres,  living  at  West  Eud  hi>t«-)A, 
— nevcrtheleHS  ailmircd  Mrs.  Onbome,  liked  to  bow  to  her  carriage 
in  the  Park,  and  to  be  ailmitted  to  have  the  honour  of  paying 
her  a  morning  visit.  Swaukey  of  the  Body  Guard  himself,  that 
dangerous  youth,  and  the  greatest  buck  of  all  the  Indian  army  now 
on  leave,  was  one  (lay  discovcreil  by  M^jor  Dobbin  tete-a-fet-e  with 
Amelia,  and  ilcseribiug  the  sport  of  pig-sticking  to  her  with  great 
humour  and  eloquence ;  and  he  spoke  afterwards  of  a  d — d  King's 
officer  tliat's  always  hanging  alwut  the  house — a  long,  thin,  ijueer- 
lookiiig,  oldish  fellow — a  dry  fellow  though,  that  took  the  shine  out 
of  a  man  in  the  talking  line. 

Had  the  Major  posgessed  a  little  more  personal  vanity  he  would 
have  been  je:il»us  of  so  dangerous  a  young  buck  as  tlint  iascinating 
Bengid  Captjun.  But  Dobbin  was  of  too  simple  and  generous  a 
nature  to  have  Any  doubts  about  Amelia.  He  was  giml  that  the 
young  men  should  pay  her  n«i>eet :  and  that  others  should  admire 
her.  Ever  since  her  wonianlnKxI  almost,  had  she  not  been  perseeutol 
and  undervalued  I  It  pleased  him  to  see  how  kindness  brought  out 
her  good  qualities,  and  how  her  spirits  gently  roee  with  her  prosperity. 
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Any  person  who  appreciated  her  paid  a  compliment  to  the  Miqor'a 
good  judgment — that  is,  if  a  man  ma;  be  said  to  hare  good  judgment 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  Lore's  delusion. 

After  Jos  went  to  Court,  which  we  may  be  sure  he  did  as  a  loyal 
subject  of  his  Sovereign  (showing  himself  in  his  fiill  Court  suit  at 
the  Club,  whither  Dobbin  came  to  fetch  him  in  a  very  shabby  old 
uniform),  he  who  liad  always  been  a  stanch  Loyalist  and  admirer 
of  George  IV.,  became  such  a  tremendous  Tory  and  pillar  of  the 
State,  that  he  was  for  having  Amelia  to  go  t«  a  Drawmg-room,  too. 
He  somehow  ha<l  worked  himself  up  to  believe  that  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  welfare,  and  that  the  Sovereign 
would  not  be  happy  unless  Joe  Sedley  and  his  fomily  appeared  to 
raUy  roimd  him  at  St  James's. 

Emmy  laughed.  "  Shall  I  wear  the  fiunily  diamonds,  Jos  1 "  she 
sud. 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  buy  you  some,"  thought  the  M^jor. 
"  I  should  like  to  see  any  that  were  too  good  for  you." 


CHAPTER  LXI 
IN  wmcH  Tiro  LIGHTS  ARE  PUT  OUT 

THERE  came  a  day  wlieii  the  round  of  decorous  pleasures  and 
solemn  gaieties  iu  which  Mr.  Jos  Sedley's  tamily  iiiilulg^d, 
was  interrupted  by  an  event  wiiicii  happens  in  m<:«t  houses. 
As  you  ascend  the  staircase  of  your  house  from  the  drawing  towords 
the  bedroom  floors,  you  may  have  remarked  a  little  arch  in  the  wall 
right  before  you,  which  at  once  gives  light  to  the  stair  widcli  leads 
from  tlie  second  storey  to  the  third  (where  the  nursery  and  servants' 
cham1)ers  commonly  are)  and  serves  for  another  purpose  of  utility, 
of  which  the  undertaker's  men  can  give  you  a  notion.  They  rest 
the  coffins  upon  tliat  arch,  or  pass  tticm  through  it  so  as  not  to 
disturb  in  any  unseemly  manner  the  cold  tcnaot  slumbering  witliin 
the  black  ark. 

That  second-floor  arch  in  a  London  house,  looking  up  nu<t  <]own 
the  well  of  the  stmrcase,  and  commanding  ttie  main  thorougli&rc  by 
which  the  inhabitants  are  passing ;  by  which  cook  lurks  down  before 
daylight  to  scour  lier  [lots  and  [mns  in  the  kitdien ;  by  wliicli  young 
master  stealthily  asccntU,  having  left  his  boots  in  the  hall,  and  let 
himself  in  after  dawn  from  a  jolly  niglit  at  the  Club ;  down  which 
miss  comes  nutling  in  fnnli  ribbons  and  spreading  muslins, 
brilliant  and  beautifid,  and  prepareil  for  conquest  and  the  ball ;  or 
Master  Tommy  sliiles,  preferring  the  Imnistere  for  a  mode  of  ci>n- 
veyancc,  and  disdaining  danger  ami  the  stair ;  down  which  the 
mother  is  fondly  carrie<l  smiling  in  her  strong  husband's  arms,  ob  be 
steps  steadily  step  by  step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on 
the  day  when  tlie  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the  charming 
patient  may  go  downstairs ;  up  which  John  lurks  to  bed,  yawning, 
witji  a  sputtering  tallow  candle,  and  to  gather  up  before  simrise 
the  boots  which  aro  awaiting  him  in  the  passages ;— tliat  stair,  up 
or  down  which  babies  are  carried,  old  ])eople  are  helped,  guests  are 
marehalled  to  the  ball,  the  parson  walks  to  the  christening,  the 
doctor  to  the  sick-room,  and  ttie  undertaker's  men  to  the  upper  floor 
—what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death,  and  Vanity  it  is — that  arch  and 
stair — if  you  choose  to  consider  it,  and  sit  on  the  landing,  looking 
up  and  down  the  well !     The  doctor  will  eome  up  to  us  too  for  the 
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last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley.  The  nurse  will  look  in  at  the 
curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice — and  then  she  will  fling  open  the 
windows  for  a  little,  and  let  in  the  air.  Then  they  will  puU  down 
all  the  front  blinds  of  the  house  and  live  in  the  back  rooms — then 
they  will  send  for  the  lawyer  and  other  men  in  black,  &c. — Your 
comedy  and  mine  will  have  been  played  then,  and  we  shall  be 
removed,  oh  how  fiu- !  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shouting,  and  the 
postim^-making.  If  we  are  gentlefolks  they  will  put  hatchments 
over  our  late  domicile,  with  gilt  cherubim,  and  mottoes  stating  that 
there  is  "  Quiet  in  Heaven."  Your  son  will  new  fiunish  the  house, 
or  perhaps  let  it  and  go  into  a  more  modem  quarter ;  your  name 
will  be  among  the  "  Members  Deceased  "  in  the  Usts  of  your  clubs 
next  year.  However  much  you  may  be  moiuned,  your  widow  will 
like  to  have  her  weeds  neatly  made — the  cook  will  send  or  come  up 
to  ask  about  dinner — the  survivor  will  eoon  bear  to  look  at  your 
picture  over  the  mantelpiece,  which  will  presently  be  deposed  from 
the  place  of  honour,  to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son  who 
reigns. 

Which  of  the  dea<l  are  most  tenderly  and  passionately  deplored  1 
Those  who  love  the  survivors  the  least,  I  believe.  The  death  of  a 
child  occasions  a  |)as6ion  of  grief  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your  end, 
brother  reader,  will  never  inspire.  The  death  of  an  in&nt  which 
scarce  knew  you,  which  a  week's  absence  from  you  would  liave 
causc<l  to  forget  you,  will  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  of  your 
closest  friend,  or  your  first-bom  son — a  man  grown  like  yourself, 
with  children  of  his  own.  We  may  be  harsh  and  stem  with  Judah 
and  Simeon — oiu*  love  and  pity  gush  out  for  Bepjamin,  the  little  one. 
And  if  you  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  be  or  shall  be— old  and 
rich,  or  old  and  poor—  you  may  one  day  be  thinking  for  yourself— 
"  These  people  are  very  good  round  about  me ;  but  they  won't  grieve 
too  much  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  very  rich,  and  they  want  my  in- 
heritance— or  very  poor,  and  they  are  tired  of  supporting  me." 

The  j)eriod  of  mourning  for  Mrs.  Sedley's  death  was  only  just  con- 
cluded, and  Jos  scarcely  had  had  time  to  cast  off  his  black  and  appear 
in  the  splendid  waistcoats  which  he  loved,  when  it  became  evident 
to  those  about  Mr.  Sedley,  that  another  event  was  at  hand,  and  that 
the  old  man  was  about  to  go  seek  for  his  wife  in  the  dark  land 
whither  she  had  preceded  him.  "  The  state  of  my  fether's  health," 
Jos  Sedley  solemnly  remarked  at  the  Club,  "  prevents  me  fix)m  giving 
any  large  parties  this  season  :  but  if  you  will  come  in  quietly  at  half- 
past  six.  Chutney,  my  boy,  ^.nd  take  a  homely  dinner  with  one  or 
two  of  the  old  set-  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  you."  So  Jos  and 
his  acquaintances  dineil  and  drank  their  claret  among  themselves  in 
silence ;  whilst  the  sands  of  life  were  running  out  in  the  old  man's 
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^ass  upstairs.  The  velvet-footed  butler  brou^t  them  their  wine ; 
and  tlioy  composed  theinselvea  to  a  rubber  after  dinner ;  at  whirh 
M^or  Dobbio  woulil  sonietiines  come  tind  take  a  hand :  and  Hre. 
Oabome  would  occasionallf  descend,  when  her  patient  above  was 
nettled  fi>r  the  iiight,  and  bad  commenced  one  of  those  lightly 
troubled  shimbere  which  visit  the  pillow  of  old  age. 

The  old  man  clung  to  his  daughter  during  this  aiekneu.  He 
would  take  bis  brotlis  and  medicines  from  scarcely  any  other  hand. 
To  tend  him  became  almost  the  sole  business  of  ber  life.  Her  bed 
was  placed  close  by  the  door  which  opened  into  his  chamber,  ami 
ahe  waa  alive  at  the  slightest  noise  or  disturbance  from  the  couch  of 
the  quendouB  invalid ;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  lay  awake 
many  an  hour,  silent  and  without  stirring,  unwilling  to  awaken  his 
kind  and  vigilant  nurse. 

He  loved  his  daughter  with  more  fondness  now,  perhaps,  than 
ever  he  had  done  since  the  days  of  her  childhood.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  gentle  offices  and  kind  lUi^  duties,  this  simple  creature 
shone  most  especially.  "  Slie  wnlks  inte  the  room  as  silently  as  a 
aunbeam,"  Mr.  Dobbin  thouglit,  as  he  saw  her  passing  in  ami  out  . 
from  her  fother's  room ;  a  cheerful  sweetness  lighting  up  her  face  as 
she  moved  too  and  fro,  graceful  and  noiseless.  When  women  are 
brooding  over  their  children,  or  busied  in  a  aick-room,  who  has  not 
seen  in  their  faces  those  sweet  angelic  beams  of  love  and  pity  I 

A  secret  feud  of  some  years'  standing  was  thus  healed  :  and  with 
a  tacit  reconciliation.  In  these  Ia«t  hours,  and  touched  by  her  love 
and  goodness,  the  old  man  forgot  all  his  grief  against  her,  and  wrongs 
whii'Ji  he  and  his  wife  had  many  a  long  night  debated  :  how  she  liad 
given  up  everything  fur  her  boy  :  how  she  was  careless  of  ber  parents 
in  their  old  age  and  misfortune,  and  only  thought  of  the  child  :  how 
absurdly  and  foolishly,  impiously  indeed,  she  took  on,  when  George 
was  removed  from  her.  Old  Se<lley  forgot  tliese  charges  as  he  was 
making  up  his  last  account,  and  did  justice  to  the  gentle  and  uncom- 
plaining little  martyr.  One  night  when  Bhe  stole  into  his  room,  she 
found  him  awake,  when  the  broken  old  man  made  his  confession. 
"  0  Emmy,  I've  been  tldnking  we  were  very  unkind  and  unjust  to 
you,"  he  said,  and  put  out  his  cold  and  feeble  hand  to  her.  She 
knelt  down  and  prayed  by  his  l>edside,  as  he  di<l  too,  having  still 
hold  of  her  hand.  When  our  turn  comes,  friend,  may  we  have  such 
company  in  our  prayers  ! 

Perhaps  as  he  was  lying  awake  then,  his  life  may  have  passed 
before  him — his  early  hopefid  stniggles,  his  manly  successes  and 
prosperity,  his  downfall  in  his  declining  years,  and  his  presoit  help- 
less condition^no  chance  of  revenge  against  Fortune,  which  had  hai) 
■the  better  of  him — neither  name  nor  money  to  bequeath — a  spent- 
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out,  bootleea  life  of  defeat  and  disappoiatment,  a.nd  the  end  here ! 
Which,  I  wonder,  brother  reader,  ia  the  better  lot,  to  die  prosperous 
and  famous,  or  poor  anil  disappointed  I  To  have,  and  to  be  forced 
to  yield;  or  to  sink  out  of  life,  having  played  and  loet  the  gamel 
That  must  be  a  strange  feeling,  when  a  (lay  of  our  life  coine«  and  we 
Bay,  "  To-morrou!,  aucccBs  or  failure  won't  matter  much  :  and  the 
Bun  will  rise,  and  all  the  myriads  of  mankind  go  to  their  work  or 
their  pleasure  as  usual,  but  I  shall  be  out  of  the  turmoil." 

So  there  came  one  moniing  and  sunrise,  when  all  the  world  got 
up  and  set  about  ite  various  works  and  pleasures,  with  tho  exception 
of  old  John  Sedley,  who  was  not  to  fight  with  fortune,  or  to  hope 
or  scheme  any  more :  but  to  go  and  take  up  a  quiet  and  utterly 
unknown  residence  in  a  churchyard  at  Bronipton  by  the  side  of  his 
old  wife. 

Major  Dobbin,  Joe,  and  Georgy  followed  his  remains  to  the 
grave,  in  a  black  cloth  coach,  Jos  came  on  purpose  from  the  Star 
and  Garter  at  Richmond,  whither  he  retreated  after  the  deplorable 
event.  He  did  not  care  to  remain  in  the  house,  with  the — under 
-  the  circumstances,  you  understand.  But  Emmy  stayed  and  did  her 
duty  as  usual.  Sh*e  was  bowed  down  by  no  especial  grief,  and 
rather  solemn  than  sorrowful.  She  prayed  that  her  own  end  might 
be  as  calm  and  painless,  and  thought  with  tnwt  and  reverence  of  the 
words  which  she  ha<l  heard  from  her  father  during  his  illneBS,  indica- 
tiTe  of  his  faith,  his  resignation,  and  his  future  hope. 

Yes,  I  think  that  will  be  tlie  better  ending  of  the  two,  after  all. 
Suppose  you  are  particularly  rich  and  well  to  do,  and  say  on  that 
last  day,  "  I  am  very  rich ;  I  am  tolerably  well  known ;  I  have 
lived  all  my  life  in  the  best  society,  and,  thank  Heaven,  come  of  a 
most  respectable  &mily.  I  have  served  my  King  and  country  with 
honour.  I  was  in  Parliament  for  several  years,  where,  I  may  say, 
my  speeches  were  liatene<l  to,  and  pretty  well  received.  I  don't  owe 
any  man  a  Bhiliing :  on  the  contrary,  I  lent  my  old  college  friend. 
Jack  Lazanis,  fifty  pounds,  for  which  my  exeeutore  wilt  not  preca 
him.  I  leave  my  daughters  with  ten  thousand  pounds  apiece — - 
very  good  portions  for  girls :  I  bequeath  my  plate  and  furniture, 
my  house  in  Baker  Street,  with  a  handsome  jointure,  to  my  widow 
fbr  her  life ;  and  my  landed  property,  besides  money  in  the  funds, 
and  my  cellar  of  well-selected  wine  in  Baker  Street,  to  my  son,  I 
leave  twenty  pound  a  year  to  iny  valet ;  and  I  defy  any  man  after 
I  have  gone  to  find  anything  against  my  character."  Or  suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  swan  sings  quite  a  <lilferent  Bort  of  dirge, 
and  you  say,  "  I  am  a  poor  blighted,  disappointed  old  fellow,  and 
have  nuule  an  utter  failure  through  life.  I  was  not  cndow»l  either 
with  brains  or  with  good  fortime :  and  confess  that  I  have  committed 
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a  hundred  mistakes  aad  blunders.  I  own  to  hartiig  foi^gotten  my 
duty  many  a  time.  I  can't  pay  what  I  owe.  On  my  last  bed  I 
lie  utterly  helpless  and  humble :  and  I  pray  forgivenees  for  my 
weakneaa,  and  throw  myself,  with  a  contrite  heart,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Divine  Mercy."  Whieh  of  these  two  speeches,  think  you,  would 
be  the  best  oration  for  your  own  funeral?  Old  Sediey  made  the 
last ;  and  in  that  humble  frame  of  mind,  and  holding  by  the  hand 
of  bia  daughter,  life  and  disappointment  and  vanity  sank  away  Irom 
under  him. 

"  You  see,"  said  old  Osborne  to  George,  "what  comes  of  merit 
and  industry,  and  judicious  speculations,  and  that.  Look  at  me 
and  my  banker's  account.  Look  at  your  poor  grand&ther  Se<lley, 
and  his  failure.  And  yet  he  was  a  better  man  than  I  was,  thia 
day  twenty  years — a  better  man,  I  should  say,  by  ten  thousand 
poimil." 

Beyond  these  people  and  Mr.  Clapp's  family,  who  came  over 
from  Brompton  to  pay  a  visit  of  condolence,  not  a  single  soul  alire 
ever  cared  a  penny  piece  about  old  John  Sediey,  or  remembered  the 
existence  of  such  a  person. 

When  old  Osborne  first  hcortl  from  his  friend  Colonel  Buckler 
(as  little  OeoTgy  has  already  informal  us)  how  distinguished  an 
officer  Major  Dobbin  was,  he  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  scornful  in- 
credulity, and  expressed  his  surprise  how  ever  such  a  feller  as  that 
shoulil  possess  either  brains  or  reputation.  But  he  heard  of  the 
Major's  fame  from  various  members  of  his  society.  Sir  William 
Dobbin  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  son,  and  narrated  many  stories 
illustrative  of  the  Major's  learning,  valoiu",  and  estimation  in  the 
world's  opinion.  Finally,  his  name  appeared  in  the  lists  of  one  or 
two  great  parties  of  the  nobility :  and  this  circumstance  had  a  pro- 
digious effect  upon  the  ohi  aristocrat  of  Russell  Square. 

The  Minor's  position,  as  guardian  to  Geoi^,  whose  possession 
had  been  ceded  to  his  grandfather,  rendered  some  meetings  between 
the  two  gentlemen  inevitable ;  an<l  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  old 
Osborne,  a  keen  man  of  business,  looking  into  the  Major's  accounts 
witli  his  ward  and  the  boy's  mother,  got  a  hint  which  staggered  liim 
very  much,  and  at  once  pained  and  pleased  him,  that  it  was  out  of 
William  Dobbin's  own  i>ocket  that  a  part,  of  the  fund  had  been 
supplied  upon  which  tlie  poor  widow  and  the  child  had  subsisted. 

When  preasetl  upon  tlie  ponit,  Dobbin,  who  could  not  tell  lies, 
blushed  and  stammered  a  good  deal,  and  finally  confesse^l.  "  The 
marriage,"  he  said  (at  which  his  intcriocutor's  face  grew  dark),  "  was 
very  nmch  my  doing.  I  thought  my  poor  friend  liad  gime  so  far, 
that  retreat  fk>n  his  engagement  would  have  been  dishonour  to  him, 
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and  death  to  Mis.  Osbome ;  and  I  could  do  no  lees,  when  she  was 
left  without  resources,  than  give  what  money  I  could  spare  to 
maint^  her." 

"  Major  D.,"  Mr.  Oabome  said,  looking  hard  at  him,  and  turning 
very  red  too — "  you  did  me  a  great  injury ;  but  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  sir,  you  are  an  honest  feller.  There's  my  hand,  sir,  though 
I  little  thought  that  my  flesh  and  blood  was  living  on  you — "  and 
the  pair  shook  hands,  with  great  confusion  on  Major  Dobbin's  part, 
thus  found  out  in  his  act  of  charitable  liypocrisy. 

He  strove  to  soften  the  old  man,  and  reconcile  him  towards  his 
son's  memory.  "  He  was  such  a  noble  fellow,"  he  said,  "  that  all 
of  us  loved  him,  and  would  have  done  anything  for  him.  I,  as 
a  young  man  in  those  days,  was  flattered  beyond  measure  by  hia 
preference  for  me ;  and  was  more  pleased  to  be  seen  in  his  company 
than  in  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  I  never  saw  Lis  equal  for 
plticlc  and  daring,  and  all  the  qualities  of  a  soldier ; "  and  Dobbin 
told  the  old  &ther  as  many  stories  as  he  could  remember  regarding 
the  gallantry  and  achievements  of  his  son.  "  An<l  Georgy  is  eo  like 
him,"  the  Major  added, 

"  He's  so  like  him  that  he  makes  me  tremble  sometimes,"  the 
grandfather  said. 

On  one  or  two  evenings  the  Major  came  to  dine  witli  Mr.  Osbome 
(it  was  during  the  time  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Sedley).  and  as  the 
two  sate  together  in  the  evening  after  dinner  all  their  talk  was  about 
the  departed  hero.  The  father  boasted  about  hiin  according  to  his 
wont,  glorifying  himself  in  rccoimting  his  son's  feats  and  gallantry, 
but  his  mood  was  at  any  rate  better  and  more  charitable  than  that 
in  which  he  had  been  disposed  until  now  to  regard  tiie  poor  fellow  ; 
and  the  Christian  heart  of  the  kind  Major  was  pleased  at  thece 
symptoms  of  rctimiing  peace  and  good-will.  On  tlie  second  evening 
old  Osbome  called  Dobbin,  William,  just  as  he  used  to  do  at  the 
time  when  Dobbin  and  George  were  boys  together ;  and  the  honest 
gentleman  was  pleased  by  that  mark  of  reconciliation. 

On  the  next  day  at  break&st  when  Miss  Osbome,  with  the 
asperity  of  her  a^  and  character,  ventured  to  make  some  remark 
reflecting  slightingly  upon  the  Migor's  appearance  or  behaviour— 
the  master  of  the  house  interrupted  her,  "You'd  have  been  glad 
enough  to  git  him  for  yourself,  Miss  O.  But  them  grapes  are  sour 
Ha !  ha  I  Major  William  is  a  tine  feller." 

"  That  he  is,  Grandpajia,"  said  Oeorgy  approvingly  ;  and  going 
up  close  to  the  old  gentleman  he  took  a  hold  of  his  large  grey 
whiskers,  and  laughed  in  his  face  good-bumouredly  and  kissed  him. 
And  he  told  the  story  at  night  to  his  mother :  who  fully  agreed  with 
the  boy. 
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"Inile«d  he  is,"  she  said.  "Your  dear  father  always  nid  so. 
He  is  oue  of  the  best  and  moet  upright  of  men." 

Dobbin  happened  to  drop  id  very  aoon  after  this  oonvenatioD, 
which  made  Amelia  blush  perhaps :  and  the  joaag  scap^race 
increased  the  confusion  by  telling  Dobbin  the  other  part  of  the 
story.  "  I  say.  Dob,"  he  stud,  "  there's  such  an  uncommon  nice  girt 
wuita  to  many  you.  She's  plenty  of  tin  :  she  weaia  a  front :  and 
she  scolds  tbe  serrants  iroia  morning  till  night." 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Dobbin. 

"It's  Aunt  0.,"  the  boy  answered.  "Grandpapa  said  so.  And 
I  eay,  Dob,  how  prime  it  would  be  to  have  you  for  my  uncle  ! "  Old 
Sedley's  quavering  voice  from  the  next  room  at  this  moment  weakly 
called  for  Amelia  and  the  laughing  ended. 

That  old  Osborne's  mind  was  changing,  was  pretty  clear.  He 
asked  George  about  his  uncle  sometimes,  and  laughed  at  the  boy's 
imitation  of  the  way  in  which  Jos  said,  "  God'blesa-my-soul,"  anil 
gobbleil  his  soup.  Then  he  said,  "  It's  not  respectlid,  sir,  of  yon 
younkers  to  be  imitating  of  your  relations.  Miss  0.,  when  you  go 
out  a-driving  to-d;iy,  leave  my  card  upon  Mr.  Sedley,  do  you  hear? 
There's  no  quarrel  betwigst  me  and  him  anyhow." 

The  canl  was  returned,  and  Jos  and  the  Major  were  asked  to 
dinner, — to  a  dinner  the  most  splendid  and  stupid  that  perliaps  ever 
Mr.  Oabome  gave ;  every  inch  of  the  family  plate  was  exhibited, 
and  the  best  company  was  asked  Mr.  SeiUey  took  down  Miss  0. 
to  dinner,  and  she  was  very  graciona  to  him ;  whereas  she  hardly 
spoke  to  the  Mnjor,  who  sat  apart  from  her,  and  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Osborne,  very  timid.  Jos  stud,  with  great  solemnity,  it  was 
the  best  turtle  soup  lie  hmi  ever  tasted  in  his  life ;  and  asked  Mr. 
Osborne  where  he  got  his  madeira  T 

"  It  is  some  of  Sedley's  wine,"  whispered  the  butler  to  his 
master.  "  I've  had  it  a  long  time,  and  paid  a  good  figure  for  it,  too,** 
Mr.  Odbome  saiil  aloud,  to  his  guest ;  and  then  wliispered  to  his 
ri^t-lmnd  neighbour  how  he  had  got  it  "nt  the  old  chap's  sale." 

More  tlion  onee  he  asked  the  Major  about—about  Mrs.  George 
Osbnme — a  theme  on  which  the  Miyor  could  be  very  eloquent  when 
he  chose.  He  told  Mr.  Osborne  of  her  sufferings — of  her  passionate 
attachment  to  her  husband,  whose  memory  she  worshipped  still^ 
of  the  tender  and  dutiful  manner  in  which  she  had  supported  her 
parents,  and  given  up  her  boy,  when  it  seemed  to  her  her  duty  to 
do  so.  "  You  don't  know  wliat  she  endured,  sir,"  said  honest  Dobbin 
with  a  tremor  in  his  voice ;  "  and  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  be 
reconciled  to  her.  If  she  took  your  son  away  from  you,  she  gave 
hers  to  you ;  and  however  much  you  loved  j'our  George,  depend  on 
it,  she  loved  hers  ten  times  more." 
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"  By  God,  you  are  a  good  feller,  sir,"  was  all  Mr,  Osbome  said. 
It  Iiad  never  struck  him  that  the  widow  would  feel-  any  pain  at 
parting  from  the  boy,  or  that  hi*  having  a  fine  fortune  could  grieve 
her.  A  reconciliation  was  announced  as  speeily  and  inevitable ;  and 
Amelia's  heart  already  began  to  beat  at  the  notion  of  the  awfid 
meeting  with  George's  father. 

It  was  never,  however,  destined  to  take  place.  Old  Sedley's 
lingering  illness  and  death  supervened,  after  which  a  meeting  was 
for  some  time  impossible.  That  catastrophe  and  other  events  may 
have  worked  upon  Mr.  Oabomc.  Ho  was  much  shaken  of  late,  and 
aged,  and  his  mind  was  working  inwardly.  He  luid  sent  for  bis 
lawyers,  and  probably  changeil  something  in  his  will.  The  me<tical 
man  who  looked  in,  pronoimced  him  sliaky,  agitated,  and  talked  of 
a  little  blood-letting  and  the  sea-side  ;  but  he  took  neither  of  these 
remedies. 

One  day  when  he  sliould  have  come  down  to  breakfast,  his 
servant  missing  him,  went  into  his  dressiug-room,  and  found  him 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  dressing-table  in  a  fit.  Miss  Osborne  was 
apprised ;  the  doctors  were  sent  for,  Georgy  stopped  away  from 
school ;  the  bleeders  and  cuppers  came.  Osborne  partially  regained 
cognizance ;  but  never  could  speak  again,  though  he  tried  dreadfully 
once  or  twice,  and  in  four  ilays  he  died.  The  doctors  went  down, 
and  tlie  undertaker's  men  went  up  the  stairs ;  and  all  the  shuttcre 
were  shut  towards  the  garden  in  Russell  Scjuare.  Bullock  i\islied 
from  the  City  in  a  hurry.  "  How  much  money  had  he  left  to  tliat 
boy ! — not  half,  surely  t  Surely  share  and  share  alike  between  the 
three  1 "     It  was  an  agitating  moment. 

What  was  it  that  poor  old  man  tried  once  or  twice  in  vain  to 
say  1  I  hope  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  see  Amelia,  and  be  reconciled 
be£)re  he  lelt  tlie  world  to  the  dear  and  faithful  wife  of  his  son  : 
it  was  most  likely  that ;  for  his  will  showed  that  the  hatred  which 
he  bad  so  long  cherislie«l  lia<l  gone  out  of  his  heart 

They  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  diesaing-gown  the  letter  with 
the  great  red  seal,  which  George  had  written  him  from  Waterloo. 
He  ha<l  looked  at  the  other  papers  too,  relative  to  his  son,  for  the 
key  of  the  box  in  which  he  kept  them  was  also  in  his  pocket,  and 
it  was  found  tlie  seals  and  envelopes  had  been  broken — very  likely 
on  the  night  before  the  seizure — when  the  butler  had  taken  him 
tea  into  his  study,  and  found  him  reading  in  the  great  red  family 
Bible. 

When  the  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  half  the  property 
waa  left  to  George,  and  the  remainder  between  the  two  sbtera. 
Mr.  Bullock  to  continue,  for  their  joint  benefit,  the  affairs  of  the 
commercial  house,  or  to  go  out,  as  he  thought  fit.    An  annuity  of 
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five  biiudred  pownds,  chargeable  on  George's  property,  was  left  to 
y.  hia  mother,  **  tlie  widow  of  my  beloved  son,  George  Osborne,"  who 
flw  WH  to  reauine  the  guardianship  of  the  boy. 

"  ' '  "  Mf^or  WiUiam  Dobbin,  my  beloved  sou's  friend,"  was  appointed 
executor;  "and  as  out  of  his  kindness  and  bounty,  and  with  big 
Dim  private  funds,  he  maintained  my  granilson  and*  my  son's  widov, 
when  they  were  otherwise  without  means  of  support "  (the  testator 
went  on  to  say),  "  I  hereby  thank  him  heartily  for  liia  love  anit 
regard  for  them  :  and  beseech  hini  to  accept  such  a  sum  as  may  be 
siillicieut  to  purchase  liis  commission  as  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  or  t« 
be  disposed  of  in  any  way  he  may  tliink  fit." 

When  Amelia  heard  that  her  father-in-law  was  reconciled  to  her, 
her  heart  melted,  ami  she  was  grateful  for  the  fortune  left  to  her. 
But  when  she  heard  how  Georgy  was  restoreil  to  her,  and  knew 
how  and  by  whom,  and  how  it  was  William's  bounty  that  supported 
her  in  poverty,  how  it  was  WilUam  who  ga^e  her  her  husbcuid  and 
her  fion^Oh,  then  she  sank  on  her  knees,  Bn<l  prayed  for  blessings 
on  tliat  constant  and  kind  heart :  she  bowed  down  and  humbled 
herself^  and  kissed  the  feet,  as  it  were,  of  that  beautifiil  and  generous 
affection. 

And  gratitude  was  all  that  she  ha<l  to  pay  back  for  such 
admirable  devotion  anil  benefits — only  gratitude  !  If  she  thou^j^ht 
of  any  other  return,  the  image  of  George  stood  up  out  of  the  grave, 
and  swd,  "  You  are  mine,  and  mine  only,  now  and  for  ever." 

William  knew  her  feelings :  had  he  not  passed  his  whole  life  in 
divining  them  1 

When  the  nature  of  Mr.  Osborne's  will  became  known  to  the 
world,  it  waa  edifying  to  remark  how  Mrs.  George  Osborne  rase  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  fonning  her  circle  of  acquaintance. 
The  Bcrvanta  of  Jos's  eslablisliment,  who  used  to  qnestion  her 
humble  onlers,  and  say  they  would  "  ask  Master,"  whether  or  not 
they  coulil  obey,  never  thought  now  of  that  sort  of  appeal.  The 
cook  forgot  to  sneer  at  her  shabby  old  gowns  (which,  indeed,  were 
quite  ecli|>seil  by  tliat  lady's  finery  when  she  was  dressed  to  go  to 
church  of  a  Sunday  evening),  the  others  no  longer  grumbled  at  the 
soimd  of  her  bell,  or  delayed  to  answer  tliat  summons.  The  coach- 
man, who  gnimbled  tliat  bis  'osses  should  be  brought  out,  and  his 
carriage  ma<le  into'  an  hospital  for  that  old  feller  and  Mrs.  O.,  drove 
her  with  the  utmost  alacrity  now,  and  trembling  lest  he  should  be 
superseded  by  Mr.  Osborne's  coachman,  asked  "  what  them  there 
Russell  Square  coachmen  knew  altout  town,  and  whether  the;/  was 
fit  to  sit  on  a  box  before  a  ladyl"  Jos's  frientls,  male  and  female, 
suddenly  became  interested  about  Emmy,  and  cards  of  condolence 
multiplied  on  her  hall  table.     Jos  himself  who  had  looked  on  her 
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as  u  good-natured  harmieas  pauper,  to  whom  it  was  liia  duty  l<i  give 
victuals  and  nhelter,  paid  her  and  the  rich  little  boy,  his  nephew, 
the  greatest  respect  —was  anxious  that  she  should  hare  change  and 
ainiisenient  after  her  troublea  and  trials,  "  poor  dear  girl " — and 
began  to  apjxsir  at  the  break  fast- table,  and  most  particularly  to  ask 
how  she  would  like  to  dispose  of  the  day. 

lu  her  capacity  of  gnanlian  to  Gcorgy,  she,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Miyor,  her  fellow-tnistce,  begged  Miss  Osborne  to  live  in  the 
Kussell  Square  house  as  long  as  ever  she  chose  to  dwell  there  ;  but 
that  My,  with  tliauks,  declareil  that  she  never  could  think  of 
remaining  alone  in  that  melancholy  mansion,  and  deported  in  deep 
inoiiming  to  Cheltenham,  with  a  couple  of  her  old  domestics.  The 
rest  were  liberally  paid  and  dismissed ;  the  fnithfiil  old  butler,  whom 
Mrs.  Osborne  proposed  to  retain,  resigning  and  preferring  to  invest 
his  savings  in  a  puUlic-houBC,  where,  let  ua  hope,  he  was  not  unpros- 
perous.  Miss  Osborne  not  choosing  to  live  in  Russell  Square,  Mrs. 
Osborne  also,  after  consultation,  declined  to  occupy  the  gloomy  old 
maugiuu  there.  The  house  was  dismantleil ;  the  rich  furniture  and 
effectrt,  the  awful  chandeliers  and  dreary  blank  mirrors  packctl  away 
and  hidden,  the  rich  rosewood  <lrawing-room  suite  was  miifHcil  in 
straw,  tlic  carpets  were  rolle<l  up  and  corded,  the  small  select 
library  of  wcU-bmrnd  books  was  stowed  into  two  wine-chests,  ami 
the  whole  para])hemalia  rolled  away  in  several  enonnous  vans  to 
the  Pantechnicon,  where  they  were  to  lie  until  Georgy's  minority. 
An<l  the  great  heavy  dark  plute-chcsts  went  off  to  Messrs.  Stumpy 
and  Rowdy,  to  lie  in  the  ceilars  of  those  eminent  bankers  until  tlie 
same  periiid  should  arrive. 

One  day  Emmy,  with  George  in  her  hand  and  clad  in  deep  sables, 
went  to  visit  the  deserted  mansion  which  she  had  not  entered  since 
she  was  a  girl.  The  place  in  front  was  littered  with  straw  whore 
the  vans  ha^l  been  laden  and  roll«l  off.  They  went  into  the  great 
blank  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  bore  the  marks  where  the  pictures 
and  niirronj  had  hung.  Then  they  went  up  the  great  blank  stone 
staircases  into  the  upper  rooms,  into  that  where  grandpapa  die<i,  as 
George  said  in  a  whisper,  and  then  higher  still  into  George's  own 
room.  The  boy  was  still  clinging  by  her  side,  but  she  thought  of 
another  besides  him.  She  knew  that  it  had  been  his  father's  room 
as  well  as  Ills  own. 

She  went  up  to  one  of  the  open  windows  (one  of  those  at  which 
she  used  to  ga^c  with  a  sick  heart  when  the  child  was  first  taken 
from  her),  and  thenee  as  she  looked  out  slie  could  see,  over  the  trees 
of  Russell  Square,  the  old  house  in  which  she  herself  was  horn,  and 
where  slie  hail  passed  so  many  happy  ilays  of  sacred  youth.  They 
all  came  back  to  her,  the  pleasant  holidays,  the  kind  faces,  the  care- 
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less,  joyful  past  times  :  and  the  long  pains  and  trials  thst  had  since 
cast  her  dowu.  Slic  thought  of  these  and  of  the  man  who  had  been 
her  constjuit  prot«ttjir,  lier  good  genius,  her  sole  benefactor,  ber 
tender  and  generous  iriend. 

"  Look  here,  mother,"  aaid  Qeorgy,  "  here's  a  O.  O.  scratrli^d  oD 
the  glass  with  a  diamond  ;  I  nerer  saw  it  before ;  /  never  did  it." 

"  It  was  your  father's  room  long  before  you  were  born,  George," 
she  Bail},  and  slie  blushed  as  she  kissed  the  boy. 

She  woa  very  silent  as  they  drove  back  to  RicJimond,  where 
they  had  taken  a  tem]>orary  house :  where  the  smiling  lawyera  used 
to  come  bustling  over  to  see  her  (and  we  may  be  sure  noted  the 
visit  in  the  bill)  :  and  where  of  course  there  was  a  room  for  M^jor 
Dobbin  too,  who  rode  over  frequently,  having  much  biieineas  to 
transact  ou  behalf  of  his  littk  word. 

Georgy  at  this  time  was  removed  from  Mr.  Veal's  on  an  unlimited 
holiday,  and  that  gentleman  was  engaged  to  prepare  an  inscriptioD 
for  a  fine  marble  slab,  to  be  plaeeil  up  in  the  Foundling  under  the 
monument  of  Captain  George  Osborne, 

The  femiile  Bullock,  aunt  of  Georgy,  although  despoiled  by  that 
little  monster  of  one  half  of  the  sum  which  site  expecte<l  from  her 
fiither,  nevertheless  showed  her  charitableness  of  spirit  by  being 
reeonciled  to  the  mother  and  the  boy.  Roehampton  is  not  far  from 
Richmond,  and  one  day  the  chariot,  witJi  the  golden  bullocks  em- 
blazoned on  the  iwnels,  and  the  flaccid  children  within,  drove  to 
Amelia's  house  at  Richmnnd ;  and  the  Bullock  fiimily  miule  an 
irruption  into  tlie  garden,  where  Amelia  was  reading  a  book,  Jos  was 
in  an  arbour  placidly  dipping  strawberries  into  wine,  and  the  Major 
in  one  of  liia  Indian  jackets  was  giving  a  back  to  Georgy,  who  chose 
to  jump  over  him.  He  went  over  his  head,  and  bounded  into  the 
little  advance  of  Bullocks,  with  imiuense  block  bows  in  their  hat«, 
and  huge  black  sashee,  accompanying  their  mourning  mamma. 

"  He  is  just  of  the  age  for  Rosa,"  the  fond  parent  thought,  and 
glanccil  towards  that  dear  child,  an  unwholesome  little  Misa  of  seven 
years  of  age. 

"  Rosa,  go  anil  kiss  your  dear  cousin,"  Mre.  Frederick  said. 
"  Don't  you  know  me,  George  ]--I  am  your  aunt." 

"  /  know  you  well  cnou:;;li,"  George  said ;  "  but  I  don't  like 
kissing,  please;"  and  he  retreated  from  the  obedient  caresses  of 

"  Take  me  to  your  dear  momma,  you  droll  child,"  Mrs.  Frederick 
said  ;  and  those  ladies  acconlingly  met,  ailer  an  absence  of  more 
than  fifteen  years.  Dm'ing  Emmy's  cares  and  poverty  the  other  had 
never  once  thought  about  coming  to  see  her  ;  but  now  that  sho  was 
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decently  proapcrous  in  the  vorld,  her  eister-in-law  came  to  her  as  a 
matter  of  couree. 

So  (lid  Dumbers  more.  Our  old  friend,  Misa  Swartz,  and  her 
husband  came  tlnindering  over  from  Hampton  Court,  with  flaming 
yellow  liveries,  and  was  as  impetuously  fond  of  Amelia  as  ever. 
Miss  Swartz  would  have  liked  her  always  if  she  could  have  seen 
her.  One  must  do  licr  that  justice.  But,  gve  I'oiiltz-vovt  ? — in 
this  vast  town  one  has  not  the  time  to  go  and  wek  one's  friends ; 
if  they  drop  out  of  the  rank  they  disappear,  end  we  march  on  with- 
out them.     Who  ia  ever  missed  in  Vanity  Fair  I 

But  BO,  in  a  wor<l,  and  before  the  ]icriod  of  grief  for  Mr.  Osborne's 
death  had  subsided,  Emmy  found  herelf  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
genteel  circle  indeed  ;  the  members  of  which  could  not  conceive  that 
anybody  belonging  to  it  was  not  very  lucky.  There  was  scarce  one 
of  tlie  ladies  that  hailn't  a  relation  a  peer,  though  the  husband 
might  be  a  drysalter  in  the  City.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  very 
blue  and  well  informed ;  reading  Mrs.  Somcrville,  and  frequenting 
the  Royal  Institution  ;  others  were  severe  and  Evangelical,  and  held 
by  Exeter  Hall.  Eroray,  it  must  be  owned,  found  herself  entirely 
at  a  loss  in  the  midnt  of  their  clavcrs,  and  suffered  wofnily  on  the 
one  or  two  occasions  on  which  she  was  compelled  to  accept  Mrs. 
Fnxlerick  Bullock's  liospibilities.  That  lody  perBisted  in  patron- 
ising her,  and  determined  most  graciously  to  form  her.  She  foimd 
Amelia's  milliners  for  her,  and  legidat^Mt  her  household  and  her 
manners.  She  drove  over  constantly  from  Eccliampton,  and  enter- 
tained her  friend  with  faint,  fiiahionnble  fiddle-faddle  and  feeble 
Court  slipslop.  Jos  liked  to  hear  it,  but  the  Major  used  to  go  off 
growling  at  the  appearance  of  this  woman,  with  her  twopenny 
gentility.  He  went  to  sleep  under  Frederick  Bullock's  bald  head, 
after  dinner,  at  one  of  the  banker's  best  parties  (Fred  was  still 
anxious  that  the  balimce  of  the  Osborne  property  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  Stmnpy  and  Rowdy's  to  them),  and  whilst  Amelia,  who  did 
not  know  Latin,  or  who  wrote  the  last  crack  article  in  the  Edmirurgh, 
and  dill  not  in  the  least  deplore,  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Peel's  late  ex- 
traordinary tergiversation  on  Ihe  fatal  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  «ite 
dumb  amongst  the  ladies  in  the  grand  drawing-room,  looking  out 
upon  velvet  lawns,  trim  gravel  walks,  and  glistening  bot^bouses. 

"  She  seems  good-natured  but  insipid,"  said  Mrs.  Eowdy ; 
"  that  Major  seems  to  be  particularly  ^j>ri»." 

"  She  wants  ton  sadly,"  said  Mrs.  Hollyock.  "  My  dear  creature, 
you  never  will  he  able  to  form  her." 

"  She  is  dreadAilly  ignorant  or  indifferent,"  said  Mrs.  Glowrj', 
with  a  voice  as  if  from  the  grave,  and  a  Bad  shake  of  the  head  and 
turban. — "  I  askod  her  if  she  thought  that  it  was  in  1836,  according 
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to  Mr.  Jowla,  or  in  1S39,  according  to  Hr.  Wapshot,  that  the  Pope 
was  to  fiill :  and  she  etdd — '  Poor  Pope  !  I  hope  not — What  biw 
he  done  I  *  " 

"  She  is  my  brother's  widow,  my  dear  Mends,"  Mre.  Freilerick 
rcpUetl,  "  and  oe  such  I  think  we're  all  bound  to  give  her  enrj 
attention  and  inetnictian  on  entering  into  the  worhl.  You  may 
fiincy  there  can  be  no  mtreenaiy  motives  in  those  whose  dit- 
appointments  are  well  known." 

"  That  poor  dear  Mrs.  Bullock,"  said  Rowdy  to  Hollyock,  as 
they  drove  away  togetiier — "  she  is  always  scheming  and  managing. 
She  wants  Mre.  Osborne's  account  to  be  taken  from  our  house  to 
hers  —and  the  way  in  which  she  coaxes  tliat  boy,  and  makes  him 
sit  by  tliat  hlear-eyeil  little  Rosa,  is  perfectly  riiliculous." 

"  I  wish  Glowry  was  clioked  with  her  Man  of  Sin  and  her  Battle 
of  ArmoKcddoD,"  cried  the  otlicr  ;  and  the  carriage  rolled  away  over 
Putney  Bridj^e. 

But  tills  sort  of  society  was  too  cruelly  genteel  for  Emmy  :  and 
all  jumi>etl  for  joy  wlien  a  foreign  toiu:  was  proposed. 


CHAPTER  LXn 
AM  RHEIN 

THE  above  every-day  events  had  occurreii,  and  a  few  weeks  had 
passed,  when  on  one  line  morning,  Parliament  being  over,  the 
siinjmer  advanced,  and  all  the  goal  company  in  London  about 
to  qnit  that  city  for  tlidr  annual  tour  in  search  of  pleasure  or  health, 
the  Balavier  Bt«imbont  left  the  Tower  stairs  laden  with  a  goodly 
company  of  English  fugitives.  The  quarter-dock  awnings  wei'c  up, 
and  the  benches  and  gangways  crowdeil  with  scores  of  rosy  children, 
bustling  niuBemaids,  ladies  in  the  prettiest  pink  bonnets  and  summer 
dresBes,  geutlemen  in  travelling  cape  and  linen  jackets,  whose 
uiustacliios  had  just  begun  to  sprout  for  the  ensuing  tour ;  and  t^tout 
trim  old  veterans  with  starched  neckcloths  ami  neat-brushed  hats, 
such  as  have  invaded  Euroi)e  any  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  anil  carry  the  national  Godilem  into  every  city  of  the  Continent. 
The  congregation  of  hat-boxes,  and  Bramah  desks,  and  dret!sing-cases 
was  prodigious.  There  were  jaunty  young  Cambridge  men  travelling 
with  their  tutor,  and  going  for  a  reading  excursion  to  Nonnenwcrth 
or  KiinigBwinter :  there  were  Irish  gentlemen,  with  the  most  dash- 
ing whiskers  ami  jcwellciy,  talking  about  horses  incessantly,  and 
prodigiously  polite  to  the  young  ladies  on  board,  whom,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Cambridge  lads  and  their  pale-faced  tutor  avoiiled 
with  maiden  coyness :  there  were  old  Pall  Mall  loungers  bound  for 
Ems  and  WiesUiden,  and  a  course  of  waters  to  clear  off  the  dinners 
of  the  season,  an<l  a  little  roulette  and  trenle-ei-qvaranle  to  keep 
the  excitement  going :  there  was  old  Methuselah,  wlio  had  married 
his  young  wife,  witli  Captain  Papillon  of  the  Guards  holding  her 
parasol  and  guide-books ;  there  was  young  May  who  was  earrj'ing 
olf  his  bride  on  a  pleasure  tour  (Mrs.  Winter  that  was,  and  who 
had  been  at  school  with  May's  grandmother) ;  there  was  Sir  John 
and  my  Lady  with  a  dozen  children,  and  corresponding  nursemai<ls ; 
and  tlie  great  gmudee  Bercacrcs  family  that  sate  by  themselves 
near  the  wheel,  stared  at  everj'body,  and  spoke  to  no  one.  Their 
carriages,  emblazoned  witli  coronets,  and  heaped  with  shining 
imjwriala,  were  on  the  foredcck ;  lockeil  in  with  a  dozen  more  such 
vehicles  :  it  was  difficult  to  pass  in  and  out  amongst  them :  and  the 
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poor  inmatea  ot  the  fore-cabin  had  scarcely  any  space  for  locomotioii. 
Tliese  coDsiateil  of  a  few  miiguificently -attired  gentlemea  from 
Houndsclitcli,  who  brought  their  own  proviBiona,  and  could  have 
bought  half  tlie  gay  people  in  the  grand  saloon ;  a  few  honett 
fellows  with  muatocliios  and  portfolios,  who  set  to  sketching  before 
they  had  been  half-an-hour  on  board ;  one  or  two  French  femma 
de  chamfire,  who  began  to  be  dreailiiilly  ill  by  the  time  the 
boat  had  passed  Greenwich ;  a  groom  or  two  who  loiingod  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  horse-boxes  under  their  charge,  or  Icsned 
over  tlie  side  by  the  pai Idle- wheels,  and  talked  about  who  was 
good  for  the  Leger,  and  what  they  bIoo<1  to  win  or  lose  for  the 
Gooilwooil  cup. 

All  the  couriers,  when  they  had  done  plunging  about  the  ship, 
and  had  settled  their  various  masters  in  the  cabins  or  on  the  deck, 
congregated  together  and  began  to  chatter  and  smoke ;  the  Hebrew 
gentlemen  joining  them  and  looking  at  the  carriages.  There  was 
Sir  John's  great  carriage  that  would  hold  thirteen  people  ;  my  Lord 
MetliiBekh's  <arriagc,  my  Lord  Bareacres'  chariot,  hritxka,  and 
fourgon,  thnt  anybody  might  pay  for  who  liked.  It  was  a  wonder 
how  my  Lord  got  tlic  ready  money  to  pay  for  the  cxpensea  of  the 
journey.  The  Hebrew  gentlemen  knew  how  he  got  it.  They  knew 
what  money  his  Lordship  hail  in  his  pocket  at  that  instant,  and 
what  interest  \ic.  jKiid  for  it,  and  who  gave  it  him.  Finally  there 
was  a  very  neat,  handsome  travelling  carriage,  about  which  the 
gentlemen  Bjecidated. 

"A  qui  erttc  voilure  la?"  said  one  gentleman-courier  with  a 
large  morocco  money-bag  and  ear-rings,  to  another  with  ear-rings 
and  a  large  morocco  money-bag. 

"  Vest  &  Kirxrh  je  berue^e  I'ai  vu  loutt  a  Vhevre—qui 
hretwit  des  sangi'ickei  dan»  la  voiture,"  said  tlie  courier  in  a  fine 
German  French. 

Kirsch  emerging  presently  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hold, 
where  he  had  been  bellowing  instructions  intermingled  with  polyglot 
oaths  to  the  ahipM  men  engaged  in  secreting  the  passengera'  luggage, 
came  to  give  an  nccoimt  of  himself  to  his  brotlier  interpreters.  He 
informed  thom  that  the  carriage  belonged  to  a  Nabob  from  Calcutta 
uid  Jamaica,  enomiouHly  rich,  and  with  whom  he  was  engaged  to 
travel ;  and  at  this  moment  a  yoimg  gentleman  who  had  been 
warned  off  the  bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes,  and  who  had 
drop|)cd  thence  on  to  the  roof  of  Lord  Mcthuselali's  carriage,  frxim 
which  he  made  his  way  over  other  carriages  and  imperials  until  he 
had  clambered  on  to  his  own,  descended  thence  and  througli  the 
window  into  the  body  of  the  carriage,  to  the  applause  of  the  couiiera 
looking  on. 
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"  Noat  (dlont  avoir  tine  belle  traverse.  Monsieur  George," 
said  tite  courier  with  a  grin,  as  he  hfteil  hie  gold-loced  cap. 

"  D^  your  French,"  said  tiie  young  gentleman,  "  where's  the 
biacuito,  ayt"  Whereupon,  Kirech  answered  bim  in  the  English 
language,  or  in  such  an  iniitittion  of  it  as  he  could  command, — for 
though  he  was  familiar  with  all  languages,  Mr.  Kirscb  was  not 
acquainted  with  a  single  one,  and  spoke  all  with  indifferent  volu- 
bility and  incorrectness. 

The  imperious  young  gentlemuji  who  gobbled  tbe  biscuits  (and 
indeed  it  was  time  to  reirosli  liimself,  for  he  had  break&ated  at 
Richmond  full  tliree  hoius  before),  was  our  yotuig  friend  George 
Osborne.  Uncle  Jib  and  his  mamma  were  on  the  quarter-deck 
with  a  gentleman  of  whom  they  use<l  to  see  a  good  deal,  and  tbe 
four  were  about  to  make  a  summer  tour. 

Joa  was  seated  at  tliat  moment  on  deck  under  the  awning,  and 
pretty  nearly  opposite  to  the  Earl  of  Bareaeres  and  his  family, 
whose  proceedings  absorbe<l  the  Bengalee  almost  entirely.  Both  the 
noble  couple  looked  rather  younger  than  in  the  eventftil  year  '15, 
when  Jos  remembered  to  liaTC  seen  thorn  at  Bnissola  (indeed  be 
always  gave  out  in  India  that  he  was  intimately  aoguainted  with 
them).  La<ly  Bareacrcs'  hair,  which  was  then  dark,  was  now  a 
beautiful  golden  aubnni,  whereas  Lord  Bareacres'  wlii/skers,  formerly 
red,  were  at  present  of  a  rich  black,  with  purple  and  green  reflections 
in  the  bglit.  But  changed  as  they  were,  tiie  movements  of  the 
noble  pair  occupied  Jos's  mind  entirely.  The  presence  of  a  lord 
foscinate<l  him,  and  he  could  look  at  nothing  else. 

"  Those  people  seem  to  interest  you  a  good  deal,"  said  Dobbin, 
laughing  and  watching  him.  Amelia  too  laugbeil.  She  was  in  a 
straw  bonnet  with  black  ribbons,  and  otherwise  dressed  in  mourning : 
but  tbe  little  bustle  and  holiday  of  the  journey  ploase<l  and  excited 
her,  and  she  looked  particularly  happy. 

"  What  a  heavenly  day  ! "  Emmy  said,  an<l  adde<l,  with  great 
originality,  "  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  calm  passage." 

Jos  waved  his  hand,  scornfully  glancing  at  the  same  time  under 
his  eyelids  at  the  great  folks  opposite.  "  If  you  had  made  the 
voyages  we  have,"  he  said,  "you  wouldn't  much  care  about  the 
weather."  But  nevertheless,  traveller  as  he  ^-as,  he  passed  the 
night  direfully  sick  in  his  carriage,  where  his  courier  tended  him 
with  brandy-and- water  and  every  luxury. 

In  due  time  this  liappy  party  landed  at  the  quays  of  Rotterdam, 
whence  tliey  were  transported  by  another  steamer  to  the  city  of 
Cologne.  Here  the  carriage  and  tbe  fomily  took  to  the  shore,  and 
Jos  was  not  a  little  gratified  to  see  his  arrival  announced  in  the 
Cologne  newspapers  as  "  Hcrr  Graf  Lord  von  Sedley  nebet  Beglei- 
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tuug  au£  London."  He  had  liis  court  dreae  vith  him ;  be  bad 
insiBted  that  Dobbin  should  brioj;  his  T^mcntal  paraphentalia ;  be 
announced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  be  presented  at  eomc  fiirei^ 
courts,  and  pay  liis  respects  to  the  Soyereigna  of  the  couotriea  which 
he  Itonoiired  with  a.  viait 

Wherever  the  party  stopped,  and  an  opportunity  was  offered, 
Mr.  Jos  left  his  own  card  and  the  Major'a  upon  "  Ow  Minister." 
It  wiLS  with  great  ditbculty  that  he  coutd  be  restrained  from  putting 
on  his  cocked  hat  and  tigbta  to  wait  upon  tlie  Englisli  consul  at 
the  Free  City  of  Judenstadt,  when  that  lioapitable  functionary  asked 
our  tniTellere  to  dinner.  He  kept  a  journal  of  bia  voyage,  ami 
noted  elaborately  the  defects  or  excellences  of  tlie  varioue  inns  at 
which  be  put  up,  and  of  the  wines  and  dislies  of  which  be 
partook. 

As  for  Emmy,  she  was  very  happy  and  pleased.  Dobbin  us«i 
to  carry  about  for  her  her  stool  and  sketch-book,  and  admired  the 
drawings  of  the  good-natnred  little  artist,  as  they  never  bad  been 
admircil  before.  She  sate  upon  steamers'  decks  and  drew  crags  and 
castles,  or  she  mounted  upon  donkeya  and  ascended  to  aiieient  robber- 
towere,  attended  by  her  two  aidesHle-camp,  Georgy  and  Dobbin. 
She  laughed,  and  tlie  Migor  did  too,  at  Ills  droll  figure  on  donkey- 
back,  with  his  long  legs  toucliing  the  ground.  He  was  the  interpreter 
for  tJie  party,  liaving  a  good  military  knowledge  of  the  German 
language  ;  and  lie  and  tlic  deligbtcd  George  fought  the  campaigns  of 
the  Rliine  and  the  Palatinate.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
by  assiduously  conversing  with  Herr  Kirach  on  the  box  of  the  carriage, 
Georgy  made  prodigious  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  High  Dutch, 
and  could  talk  to  hotel  waiters  and  postillions  in  a  way  that  channed 
his  mother,  an<l  amused  his  guardian. 

Mr.  Jos  dill  not  much  engage  in  the  afternoon  cxcursiona  of  his 
fellow-truvcllers.  He  slept  a  good  deal  after  dinner,  or  basked  in 
the  arbours  of  the  pleasant  inn-ganlens.  Pleasant  Rhine  gardens ! 
Fair  scenes  of  peace  and  sunshiue — noble  purple  mountmns,  wbo«e 
crests  arc  reflected  in  the  inagniflcent  streum^whu  has  ever  aeen 
you,  tbat  luu  not  a  gratcftd  meniory  of  those  scenes  of  friendly  re- 
pose and  bcnuty  I  To  lay  down  the  pen,  and  even  to  tliink  of  tbat 
beautiful  Rhineland,  makes  one  happy.  At  this  time  of  summer 
evening,  the  cows  arc  trooping  down  from  the  hills,  towing  and  with 
their  hells  tinkling,  to  the  old  town,  with  its  old  moata,  and  gates, 
and  flpirea,  and  chestnut-trees,  with  long  blue  shadows  strct4,'hiiig 
OTcr  the  grass ;  tbe  sky  and  the  river  below  flame  in  crimson  and 
gold ;  and  the  moon  is  already  out,  looking  pale  towards  the  sunset. 
The  sun  sinks  behind  the  great  cnstlc-crested  mountains,  the  night 
falls  suddenly,  the  river  grows  darker  and  darker,  lights  quiver  in 
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it  from  the  windows  in  the  old  ramparts,  and  twinkle  peacefully 
in  the  villages  under  the  hills  on  the  opposite  shore. 

So  Jos  used  to  go  to  sleep  a  good  deal  with  his  bandanna  over 
his  face  and  be  very  comfortable,  and  read  all  the  English  news,  and 
every  word  of  Gahgnani's  admirable  newspaper  (may  the  blessings 
of  all  Englishmen  who  have  ever  been  abroad  rest  on  tlie  foimders 
and  proprietors  of  that  piratical  print !),  and  whether  he  woke  or 
slept  his  friends  did  not  very  much  miss  him.  Yes,  they  were  very 
happy.  They  went  to  the  Opera  often  of  evenings — to  those  snug, 
unassuming,  dear  old  operas  in  the  German  towns,  where  the  noblesse 
sits  and  cries,  and  knits  stockings  on  the  one  side,  over  against  the 
bourgeoisie  on  the  other ;  and  His  Transparency  the  Duke  and  his 
Transparent  family,  all  very  fat  and  good-natured,  come  and  occupy 
the  great  box  in  the  middle ;  and  the  pit  is  full  of  the  most  elegant 
slim-waisted  officers  with  straw-coloured  mustachios,  and  twopence 
a  day  on  full  pay.  Here  it-wa§4;hat  Emmy  found  her  delight,  and 
was  introduced  for  the  first  tira^->to  ,the  wonders  of  Mozart  and 
Cimarosa,  The  Major^s  musical  taste^  has  been  before  alluded  to, 
and  his  performances  on  the  flute  commended.  But  perhaps  the 
chief  pleasure  he  had  in  these  operas  was  in  watching  Emmy's  rap- 
ture while  hstening  to  them.  A  new  world  of  love  and  beauty  broke 
ujwn  her  when  she  was  introduced  to  those  divine  compositions  :  this 
lady  had  the  keenest  and  finest  sensibility,  and  how  could  she  be 
indifferent  when  she  heanl  Mozart?  The  tender  parts  of  "Don 
Juan  "  awakened  in  her  raptures  so  exquisite  that  she  would  ask  her- 
self, when  she  went  to  say  her  prayers  of  a  night,  whether  it  was  not 
wicke<l  to  feel  so  much  delight  as  that  with  which  "  Vedrai  Carino  " 
and  "  Batti  Batti  "  filled  her  gentle  little  bosom  ?  But  the  Major, 
whom  she  consulted  uiwn  this  head,  as  her  theological  adviser  (and 
who  himself  had  a  pious  and  reverent  soul),  said  that,  for  his  part, 
every  beauty  of  art  or  natiu-e  made  him  thankful  as  well  as  happy ; 
and  that  the  pleasure  te  be  had  in  Hstening  to  fine  music,  as  in 
looking  at  the  stars  in  the  sky,  or  at  a  beautifid  landscape  or  picture, 
was  a  benefit  for  whi(!h  we  might  thank  Heaven  as  sincerely  as  for 
any  other  worldly  blessing.  And  in  reply  to  some  faint  objections  of 
Mrs.  Amelia's  (taken  from  certain  theological  works  like  the  "Washer- 
woman of  Finchley  Common  "  and  others  of  that  school,  with  which 
Mrs.  Osborne  had  been  furnished  during  her  life  at  Brompton)  he 
told  her  an  Eastern  fable  of  the  Owl  who  thought  that  the  sunshine 
was  unbearable  for  the  eyes,  and  that  the  Nightingale  was  a  most 
overrated  bird.  "  It  is  one's  nature  to  sing  and  the  other's  to  hoot," 
he  said,  laughing,  "  and  with  such  a  sweet  voice  as  you  have  yourself, 
you  must  belong  to  the  Bulbul  faction." 

I  like  to  dwell  upon  this  period  of  her  life,  and  to  think  that 
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she  was  cheerful  and  happy.  You  soe  she  has  not  had  too  mocb  of 
that  sort  of  esisteace  aa  yet,  and  has  not  fallen  in  the  way  of  hmuu 
to  educate  her  tastea  or  her  intelligence.  She  has  been  donuneend 
over  hithcrtu  by  vulgar  intellects.  It  is  the  tot  of  many  a  woman. 
And  as  every  one  of  the  dear  ses  is  the  rival  of  the  rest  of  her  kind, 
timidity  passes  for  folly  in  their  charitable  judgments ;  and  gCDtle- 
ness  fur  dulness;  and  eileiice —which  is  but  timid  denial  of  the 
unwelcome  assertion  of  ruling  folks,  snd  tacit  protcstaQtism — abore 
all,  tinU^  no  mercy  at  the  liands  of  the  female  Inquisition.  Thus, 
my  dour  and  civilised  reader,  if  you  and  I  were  to  find  ourselves 
thiH  evening  ui  a  society  of  greengrocers,  let  iis  say,  it  is  pmbaUe 
that  our  conversation  woidd  not  be  brilliant ;  if,  on  the  other  hanil, 
a  greengrocer  should  find  himself  at  your  refined  and  polite  tea-table, 
where  everybody  wiw  saying  witty  things,  and  everybody  of  Cuhioo 
and  repnte  tearing  her  frienils  to  pieces  in  the  most  delightful 
manner,  it  m  poRsible  that  the  stranger  woidd  not  be  very  talkative, 
and  by  no  means  interesting  or  interested. 

And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  poor  lady  had  never  met 
a  gentleman  iu  licr  life  until  this  present  moment.  Perhaps  three 
are  rarer  personages  than  some  of  us  think  for.  Which  of  us  can 
point  out  many  such  in  his  circle  —men  whose  aims  ore  genemus, 
whose  tnith  is  constant,  and  not  only  constant  in  its  kind  hut 
elevat«<l  in  its  ilegree  ;  whose  want  of  meanness  makes  them 
Bim[>Ic  :  who  can  look  the  world  honestly  in  the  face  with  an  equal 
mauly  sympathy  for  the  great  and  the  small  ?  We  all  know  a 
hundred  who.se  oiats  are  very  well  maile,  and  a  score  who  have 
excellent  manners,  and  one  or  two  happy  beings  who  are  what  they 
call  in  the  inner  circles,  and  have  shot  into  the  very  centre  and 
bull's-eye  of  the  foshion :  but  of  gentlemen  how  many  ?  Let  ns 
take  a  little  scrap  of  paper  and  each  make  out  hia  list. 

My  friend  the  Miyor  I  write,  without  any  doubt,  in  mine.  He 
had  very  long  legs,  a  yellow  fiice,  and  a  slight  lisp,  whioli  at  tint 
was  rather  ridiculous.  But  his  thoughts  were  just,  his  brains  were 
fiiirly  good,  his  life  was  honest  and  pure,  and  his  heart  warm  and 
humble.  He  certainly  iiail  very  large  hands  and  feet,  which  the 
two  Geor^  Oshomes  used  to  caricature  and  laugh  at :  and  their 
jeers  and  laughter  [icrliaps  led  poor  little  Emmy  astray  as  to  liis 
worth.  But  have  we  nut  all  been  minled  about  our  heroes,  and 
changed  oiu'  opinions  a  hundred  times }  Emmy,  in  this  happy 
time,  found  that  hers  underwent  a  very  great  change  in  respect  of 
the  merits  of  the  Major. 

Perhnps  it  vsa  the  happiest  time  of  both  their  lives  indeed,  if 
they  did  but  know  it  —and  who  does  I  Which  of  us  can  point  out 
and  say  that  was  the  cidmination— that  was  the  summit  of  human 
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joy  t  But  at  all  events,  this  couple  were  veiy  liccently  contented, 
anil  enjoyed  as  pleasant  a  suminer  tour  as  ttny  pair  ttiat  left  England 
that  year.  Gcorsy  was  always  present  at  the  play,  hut  it  was  the 
Major  who  put  Emmy's  shawl  on  after  the  entertainment ;  and  in 
the  wollis  and  excursions  the  yoimg  lad  would  be  on  aliead,  and  up 
a  tower-stair  or  a  tree,  whilst  the  soberer  couple  were  below,  the 
Major  smoking  his  cigar  with  great  placidity  and  constancy,  whilst 
Emmy  sketched  the  sight  or  the  ruin.  It  was  on  this  very  tour 
that  I,  tiie  present  writer  of  a  history  of  which  every  word  is  true, 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  them  first,  and  t«  make  their  acquaintance. 

It  was  at  the  little  comfortable  Ducal  town  of  Pumpernickel 
{that  very  place  where  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  had  been  so  distinguishetl 
as  an  attach^ ;  but  that  was  in  early  early  days,  and  before  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  sent  all  the  Englisli  diplomatists  in 
Germany  to  the  right  about)  that  I  first  saw  Colonel  Dobbin  and 
bis  party.  They  had  arrived  with  the  carriage  and  courier  at  the 
Erbprinz  Hotel,  the  best  of  the  town,  and  the  whole  party  dine<l  at 
the  taih  d'hdte.  Everybody  remarked  the  majesty  of  Jos,  and  the 
knowing  way  in  which  he  sipped,  or  rather  sucked,  the  Johannis- 
berger,  which  he  ordered  for  dinner.  The  little  boy,  too,  we  observed, 
hail  a  famous  appetite,  and  consumed  sehinken,  and  braten,  and 
kartolfeln,  and  cranberry  jam,  and  salad,  and  pudding,  and  roast 
fowls,  and  sweetmeats,  with  a  gallantry  that  did  honour  to  his 
nation.  After  about  fifteen  dishes,  he  concluded  the  repast  with 
dessert,  some  of  which  he  even  carried  out  of  doors ;  for  some  young 
gentlemen  at  table,  amused  with  his  coolness  and  gallant  free  and 
easy  manner,  induced  him  to  pocket  a  handful  of  niacaroona,  which 
he  discussed  on  his  way  to  the  theatre,  whither  everybody  went  in 
the  cheery  social  little  German  place.  The  lady  in  black,  the  boy's 
mamma,  laughe<l  and  blushed,  and  looked  exceedingly  pleased  and 
shy  as  the  <linncr  went  on,  and  at  the  various  feats  and  instances  of 
eepifijlen'e  on  the  part  of  her  son.  The  Colonel — for  so  he  became 
very  soon  afterwanls — I  remember  joked  the  boy,  with  a  great  deal 
of  grave  fiin  pointing  out  diahea  which  he  hadn't  tried,  and  ent^ea^ 
ing  him  not  to  baidk  his  appctit«,  but  to  have  a  second  supply  of 
this  or  that. 

It  was  what  they  call  a  gattTolle  night  at  the  Royal  Grand 
Ducal  Pumpernickel ish  Hof, — or  Court  theatre;  and  Madame 
Sehrocder  Dcvricut,  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  genius, 
performed  the  part  of  the  heroine  in  the  wonderful  opera  of 
"  Fidelio."  From  our  places  in  the  stalls  we  could  see  our  four 
friends  of  the  laMe  d'hote,  in  the  loge  which  Schwendler  of  the 
Erbprinz  kept  for  his  best  gueets :  and  I  could  not  help  remarking 
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the  effect  which  the  magnificeDt  actrees  and  muaic  produced  apo 
Ura.  Osbonie,  for  so  we  beunl  the  etoiit  gentleman  in  the  mustAchioi 
call  her.  During  the  astonialiing  Chorus  of  the  Piisooeis,  o 
vhii;h  the  delightful  voice  of  the  actress  rose  and  eoareal  in  tin 
most  ravishing  barmon;,  the  Euglish  lady's  &ce  wore  such  a 
pression  of  wonder  and  delight  that  it  struck  even  Uttle  Fippe,  Ibe 
blra^  attache,  who  drawled  out,  as  he  fixed  bis  glass  upon  ha, 
"  Gayd,  it  i^ly  does  one  gooil  to  see  a  woman  cayjHtble  of  tlul 
■tayt  of  excajlemcnt."  And  in  tlie  Prison  Scene  where  Fidelk), 
nishiug  to  her  husband,  cries,  "  Nichts,  nichts,  mein  Fioreatao," 
she  fairly  lost  herself  and  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief 
Every  woman  in  tlie  house  was  sniveUing  at  the  time:  but  I 
suppose  it  was  because  it  was  predestined  tliat  I  was  to  write  thii  I 
particidar  lady's  memoirs  tliat  1  remarked  her. 

The  ucxt  liay  they  gave  another  piece  ot*  Bocthoven,  "Dk  ' 
Schlacbt  bei  Vittoria."  Malbrook  is  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  performance,  as  indicative  of  the  brisk  advance  of  the  Frendi 
army.  Then  come  drums,  trumpets,  thunders  of  artillery,  and 
groans  of  the  dying,  aud  at  last,  in  a  grand  triumphal  swell,  "  God 
save  the  King"  is  performed. 

There  may  have  been  a  eeore  of  Englishmen  in  the  house,  but 
at  the  biu^t  of  tliat  beloved  and  well-known  music,  every  one  of 
them,  we  young  fellows  in  the  stalls,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Bull- 
minster  (who  liad  taken  a  house  at  Pumpernickel  for  the  education 
uf  their  nine  children),  the  fat  gentleman  with  the  mustacliios,  the 
long  Major  in  white  duck  trousers,  and  the  lady  with  the  little  boy 
upon  whom  he  was  so  sweet :  even  Einch,  the  courier  in  the 
gallery,  stood  bolt  upright  in  their  places,  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves to  be  members  of  the  dear  old  British  nation.  As  for  Tape- 
worm, the  Charge  d'A&iree,  lie  rose  up  in  bis  box  and  bowed  and 
simpered,  as  if  be  would  represent  the  whole  empire.  Tapeworm  was 
neplicw  and  heir  of  old  Marshal  TiptoiT,  who  has  been  introduced  in 
tliis  story  as  General  TiptolT,  just  before  Waterloo,  who  was  Colonel 

of  the th  regiment  in  which  Mf^or  Dobbin  served,  and  who 

die<l  in  this  year  full  of  honoius,  and  of  an  aspic  of  plovere'  eggs ; 
when  the  regiment  was  graciously  given  by  his  M^eety  to  Colonel 
Sir  Michael  O'Dowd,  K.C.B.,  who  hail  commanded  it  in  many 
glorious  fielils. 

Tajicworm  must  have  met  with  Colonel  Dobbin  at  the  house 
of  the  Colonel's  Colonel,  the  Marshal,  for  he  recognised  him  on  this 
niglit  at  the  tlieatre ;  and  with  the  utmost  condescension,  his 
Majesty's  minister  came  over  from  his  own  box,  and  publicly  shook 
hands  with  bis  new-found  friend. 

"Look   at   that   infernal    slyboots   of  a   Tapevomi,"    Fippe 
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wbiepcred,  examining  bis  chief  from  the  stalls.  "Wherever  there's 
»  pretty  woman  he  always  twists  himself  in."  And  I  wonder  what 
were  diplomatists  made  for  but  for  that  I 

"  Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  myself  to  Mrs.  Dobbin  t " 
asked  the  Secretary,  with  a  most  insinuating  grin. 

Georgy  burst  out  laughing,  and  said,  "  By  Jove,  that  i»  a  good 
'on  " — Emmy  and  the  M^jor  btushed  :  we  saw  them  from  the  stalls. 

"This  lady  is  Mrs.  George  Osborne,"  said  the  Mqjor,  "and 
this  is  her  brother,  Mr.  Sedley,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Bengal 
CSvil  Service  :  permit  me  to  introduce  him  to  your  Lordship." 

My  lord  nearly  sent  Joe  off  his  l^s  with  the  most  &Bcinating 
Bmile.  "Are  you  going  to  stop  in  Pumpernickel  1 "  he  said.  "It 
is  a  dull  place :  but  we  want  some  nice  people,  and  we  would  try 
and  make  it  to  agreeable  to  you.  Mr. — Ahum — Mrs. — Oho.  I 
shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  upon  you  to-morrow  at  your 
inn." — And  he  went  away  with  a  Parthian  grin  and  glance  which 
he  thought  must  finish  Mrs.  Osborne  completely. 

The  performance  over,  the  young  fellows  lounged  about  the 
lobbies,  and  we  saw  the  society  take  its  departure.  The  Duchess 
Dowager  went  off  in  her  jingling  old  coach,  attended  by  two  faithful 
and  withered  old  maids  of  honour,  and  a  little  snuffy  spindle-shanked 
gentleman  in  waiting,  in  a  brown  jasey  and  a  green  coat  covered 
with  orders — of  which  the  star  and  the  grand  yellow  cordon  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michael  of  Pumpernickel  were  most  conspicuous.  The 
drums  rolled,  the  guards  saluted,  and  the  old  carriage  drove  away. 

Then  came  his  Transparency  the  Duke  and  Transparent  fiimily, 
with  his  great  officers  of  state  and  household.  He  bowed  serenely 
to  everybody.  And  amid  the  saluting  of  the  guards,  and  the  flaring 
of  the  torches  of  the  running  footmen,  clad  in  scarlet,  the  Trans- 
parent carriages  drove  away  to  the  old  Ducal  ScUloes,  with  its 
towers  and  pinnacles  standing  on  the  Schloesberg.  Everybwly  in 
Pumpernickel  knew  everybody.  No  sooner  was  a  foreigner  seen 
there,  tlian  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  some  other  great  or 
Biuall  officer  of  state,  went  round  to  the  Erbprinz,  and  found  out 
the  nnme  of  the  new  arrival. 

We  watched  them,  too,  out  of  the  theatre.  Tapeworm  had  just 
walked  off,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  with  which  bis  gigantic  chasseur 
wa^  always  in  attendance,  and  looking  as  much  as  possible  like  Don 
Juan.  The  Prime  Minister's  lady  had  just  squeezed  herself  into 
her  se^lan,  and  her  daughter,  the  charming  Ida,  had  put  on  her 
calash  and  clogs  :  when  the  English  party  came  out,  the  boy  yawn- 
ing drearily,  the  Major  taking  great  piuns  in  keeping  the  shawl 
over  Mrs.  Osborne's  head,  and  Mr.  Sedley  looking  grand,  with  a 
crush  opera-hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  his  hand  in  the  stomach 
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of  a  ToluininouB  white  waietcoat.  We  took  off  our  hats  to  oat 
acquuntauces  of  tUe  taliie  d'bAU,  and  the  lady,  in  return,  pie- 
Bented  us  with  a  little  smile  and  a  curiae;,  for  which  eveijWj 
might  be  thanklul. 

The  carriage  fifm  the  iiui,  noder  the  superintendence  of  the 
bustling  Mr.  Eirach,  was  in  waiting  to  convey  the  party ;  but  the 
&t  man  aajd  he  would  walk,  and  smoke  his  cigar  on  his  waj  home- 
wards ;  ao  the  other  three,  with  nods  and  smiles  to  us,  went  without 
Mr.  Sedley ;  Ejrach,  with  the  cigar-coBe,  following  in  his  masters 
wake. 

We  all  walked  together,  and  talked  to  the  stout  geDtleman 
about  the  offr^men*  of  the  place.  It  was  very  agreeable  for  the 
English.  There  were  shooting-pariiee  and  battuea ;  there  was  a 
plenty  of  balls  and  entertainmente  at  the  boepitable  Court ;  the 
society  was  generally  good;  the  theatre  excellent,  and  the  living 
cheap. 

'*  And  our  Minister  seems  a  most  delightful  and  affable  pereon," 
oiur  new  friend  said.  "With  such  a  representative,  and— and  a 
good  medical  man,  I  can  &ncy  the  place  to  be  moet  eligible.  Good- 
night, gentlcmcti."  And  Joe  creaked  up  the  staiia  to  bedwani, 
followed  by  Kirech  with  a  flambeau.  We  rather  hoped  that  nice- 
looking  woman  would  be  induced  to  stay  some  time  in  the  town. 


CHAPTER  LXIII 

IN  WHICH  WE  MEET  AN  OLD  ACQUAINTANCE 

SUCH  polite  behaviour  as  that  of  Lord  Tapeworm  did  not  fiul 
to  have  the  most  favourable  effect  upon  Mr.  Sedley's  mind, 
and  the  very  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  pronounced  his 
opinion  that  Pumpernickel  was  the  pleasantest  little  place  of  any 
which  he  had  visited  on  their  tour.  Jos's  motives  and  artifices 
were  not  very  difficult  of  comprehension ;  and  Dobbin  laughed  in  his 
sleeve,  like  a  hypocrite  as  he  was,  when  he  found  by  the  knowing 
air  of  the  Civilian  and  the  off-hand  manner  in  which  the  latter 
talked  about  Tapeworm  Castle,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  that  Jos  had  been  up  already  in  the  morning,  consulting  his 
travelling  Peerage.  Yes,  he  had  seen  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Bagwig,  his  Lordship's  father ;  he  was  siu^  he  had,  he  had 
met  him  at — at  the  Levee — didn't  Dob  remember?  and  when  the 
Diplomatist  called  on  the  party,  faithful  to  his  promise,  Jos  received 
him  with  such  a  salute  and  honours  aa  were  seldom  accorded  to  the 
little  Envoy.  He  winked  at  Kirsch  on  his  Excellency's  arrival,  and 
that  emissary,  instructed  beforehand,  went  out  and  superintended 
an  entertiiinment  of  cold  meats,  jellies,  and  other  delicacies,  brought 
in  upon  trays,  and  of  which  Mr.  Jos  absolutely  insisted  that  his 
noble  guest  should  jjartake. 

Tapeworm,  so  long  as  he  could  have  an  opporlunity  of  admiring 
the  bright  eyes  of  Mrs.  Osborne  (whose  freshness  of  complexion  bore 
daylight  remarkably  well)  was  not  ill  pleased  to  accept  any  invita- 
tion to  stay  in  Mr.  Sedley's  lodgings ;  he  put  one  or  two  dexterous 
questions  to  him  about  India  and  the  dancing-girls  there;  asked 
Amelia  about  that  beautiful  boy  who  liad  been  with  her,  and  com- 
plimented the  astonished  little  woman  upon  the  prodigious  sensation 
which  she  had  made  in  the  house ;  and  tried  to  fascinate  Dobbin 
by  talking  of  the  late  war,  and  the  exploits  of  the  Pumpernickel 
contingent  under  the  command  of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  now  Duke 
of  Pumi)emickel. 

Lord  Tapeworm  inherited  no  little  portion  of  the  family  gallantry, 
and  it  was  his  happy  belief,  that  almost  every  woman  upon  whom 
he  liimself  cast  friendly  eyes,  was  in  love  with  him.    He  left  Emmy 
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under  the  persuasion  that  she  was  slain  by  his  wit  and  attractions, 
and  went  home  to  his  lodgings  to  write  a  pretty  little  note  to  her. 
She  waa  not  fascinated  ;  only  puzzled  by  hb  grinning,  his  simpering, 
his  scented  cambric  handkerchief,  and  his  high-heeled  lacquered  boots. 
She  did  not  understand  one  half  the  comphmests  which  he  paid ; 
she  had  never,  in  her  small  experience  of  nmnkind,  met  a  professimia] 
ladies'  man  as  yet,  and  looked  upon  my  lonl  as  something  curious 
rather  than  pleasant ;  and  if  she  did  not  admire,  certainly  wondered 
at  him.  Joe,  on  the  contrary,  was  delighted.  "  How  very  ai&ble 
his  Lordship  is  ! "  he  said.  "  How  very  kind  of  his  Lordship  to  say 
he  would  send  his  medical  man  !  Kirech,  you  will  carry  our  cards 
to  the  Count  de  Scliliisselback  directly ;  the  M^or  and  I  will  have 
tlie  greatest  pleasure  in  paying  our  respects  at  Court  aa  soon  as 
possible.  Put  out  my  uniform,  Kirsch, — both  our  uniforms.  It  is 
a  mark  of  politeness  which  every  English  gentleman  ought  to  show 
to  the  countries  which  be  visits,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  sovereigns 
of  those  countries  as  to  the  representatives  of  his  own." 

When  Ta()ewonn's  doctor  came.  Doctor  von  Glauber,  Body 
Physiuian  to  H.S.H.  the  Duke,  he  speedily  convinced  Jos  that 
the  Pumpernickel  mineral  springs  and  the  Doctor's  particular  treat- 
ment would  infallibly  restore  the  Bengalee  to  youth  and  slimneaa. 
"Dere  came  here  last  year,"  he  said,  "Sheneral  Bulkeley,  an 
English  Shenerol,  tvice  so  pic  as  you,  sir.  I  sent  him  back  qvite 
tin  aStei  tree  months,  and  he  danced  wid  Baroness  Glauber  at  the 
end  of  two." 

Jos's  mind  was  made  up ;  the  springs,  the  Doctor,  the  Court, 
and  the  Chai^  d'Affairee  convinced  him,  and  he  propose<l  to  spend 
the  autumn  in  these  delightful  quarters. — And  punctual  to  his  won), 
on  the  next  day  the  Charge  d'Afiairea  presented  Jos  and  the  Major 
to  Victor  Aurelius  XVII.,  being  conducted  to  their  audience  with  that 
sovereign  by  the  Count  de  SehUisselback,  Marehat  of  the  Court. 

Tliey  were  straightway  invited  to  dinner  at  Court,  and  their 
intention  of  staying  iu  the  town  being  announced,  the  politest  ladies 
of  the  whole  town  instantly  called  upon  Kra.  Osborne ;  and  as  not 
one  of  these,  however  poor  they  might  be,  was  under  the  rank  of  a 
Baroness,  Jos's  delight  was  beyond  expression.  He  wrote  off  to 
Chutney  at  the  Club  to  say  that  the  Service  was  highly  appreciated 
in  Germany,  that  he  was  going  to  show  hia  friend,  the  Count  de 
Schliiasclback,  how  to  stick  a  pig  in  the  Indian  &shion,  and  that 
his  august  friends,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  were  everything  that 
was  kind  and  civil. 

Emmy,  too,  was  presented  to  tlie  august  fiimily,  and  aa  mourn- 
ing is  not  admitted  in  Coiut  on  certain  days,  she  appeared  in  a  pink 
crape  dress,  with  a  diamond  ornament  in  the  corsage,  presented  to 
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her  by  her  brother,  and  she  looked  so  pretty  in  this  coBtume  that 
the  Duke  and  Court  (putting  out  of  the  question  the  Mqjor,  who 
had  scarcely  ever  seen  her  before  in  an  evening  dress,  and  vowel  that 
she  did  not  look  five-aud-tweuty)  all  admixed  her  excessively. 

In  this  drees  she  walked  a  Polonaise  with  Major  Dobbin  at  a 
Courfr-bsill,  in  which  easy  dance  Mr.  Jos  had  tlie  honour  of  leading 
out  the  Countesa  of  Schlusselbeck,  an  old  lady  with  a  huinp-back, 
but  with  Bixt«en  good  quartera  of  nobility,  and  related  to  half  the 
royal  houses  of  Q^many. 

Pumpernickel  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  happy  valley,  through 
which  eparklce — to  mingle  with  the  Rhine  somewhere,  but  I  have 
not  the  map  at  hand  to  say  exactly  at  what  point — the  fertilising 
stream  of  the  Pump.  In  some  places  the  river  is  big  enough  to 
support  a  ferry-boat,  in  others  to  turn  a  mill;  in  Pumpernickel 
itself^  the  last  Transparency  but  three,  the  great  and  renowned 
Victor  Aureiius  XIV.,  built  a  magnificent  bridge,  on  which  his  own 
statue  rises,  surrounded  by  water-nymphs  and  emblems  of  victory, 
peace,  and  plenty  ;  he  haa  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  prostrate  Turk — 
history  says  be  engaged  and  ran  a  Janissary  through  the  body  at 
the  relief  of  Vienna  by  Sobieski.^but,  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
agonies  of  that  prostrate  Mahometan,  who  writhes  at  his  feet  in  the 
most  ghastly  manner,  the  Prince  smiles  blandly,  and  points  with  his 
truncheon  in  the  direction  of  the  AureUua  Flatz,  where  he  began  to 
erect  a  new  palace  that  would  have  been  the  wonder  of  his  age,  had 
the  gTeat'«)uled  Prince  but  had  funds  to  complete  it  But  the 
completion  of  Monplaisir  {MonUaitir  the  honest  German  folk  call 
it)  was  stopped  for  tack  of  ready  money,  and  it  and  its  park  and 
garden  are  now  in  rather  a  &ded  condition,  and  not  more  than  ten 
times  big  enoii^  to  accommodate  the  Court  of  the  reigning  Sovereigu. 

The  gardens  were  arranged  to  emulate  tlioeo  of  Versuillee,  and 
amidst  the  terraces  and  groves  there  are  some  huge  allegorical  water- 
works still,  which  spout  and  froth  stupendously  upon  fete-days,  and 
.  (rigliten  one  with  their  enormous  aquatic  insurrections.  There  io 
the  Tropbonius'  cave  in  which,  by  some  artifice,  the  Iea<len  Tritons 
are  made  not  only  to  spout  water,  but  to  play  the  most  dreadful 
groana  out  of  their  lead  conches — there  is  the  Nymph-hath  and  the 
Niagara  cataract,  which  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  admire 
beyond  expression,  when  they  come  to  the  yearly  &ir  at  the  opening 
of  the  Ctiamber,  or  to  the  ^te«  with  which  the  happy  little  nation 
still  celebrates  the  birthdays  and  marriage-days  of  its  princely 
governors. 

Then  from  all  the  towns  of  tlie  Duchy,  which  stretches  for 
nearly  ten  miles, — from  Bolktim,  which  lies  on  its  western  frontier 
bidding  defiance  to  Prussia,  from  Giogwiti^  where  the  Fiince  bw  a 
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hunting-lodge,  and  where  his  dominions  are  Bepara,ted  by  the  Pump 

river  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Prince  of  Potaenthal :  from  aQ 
the  little  villages  which,  besidea  these  three  great  cities,  dot  over 
the  happy  Principality — from  the  farms  and  the  mills  along  the 
Pump,  come  troops  of  people  in  red  petticoats  and  velTCt  bead- 
dresses,  or  with  three-cornered  hats  and  pipes  in  their  mouths,  who 
flock  to  the  Rcsideiu  and  share  in  the  pleasures  of  the  &ir  and  the 
festivities  there.  Tlieu  the  theatre  is  open  for  nothing,  then  the 
waters  of  Monblaisir  begin  to  play  (it  U  lucky  that  there  is  company 
to  behold  them,  for  one  would  be  afraid  to  see  them  alone) — then 
tliere  come  mountebanks  anil  riding  troops  (the  way  in  which  his 
T^anapare^<^y  was  fascinated  by  one  of  the  horse-riders  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  believed  that  La  Petite  Vivandierf,  as  she  was  called,  was 
a  spy  in  the  French  interest),  and  the  delighted  people  are  pennitted 
to  march  through  room  after  room  of  the  Graud  Ducal  palace,  and 
admire  the  slippery  floor,  the  rich  hangii^s,  and  the  spittoons  at 
the  doors  of  all  the  innumerable  cliambera.  There  is  one  Pavilion 
at  Monblaisir  which  Victor  Aureliua  XV.  hail  arranged — a  great 
Prince  but  too  fond  of  pleasure — and  which  I  am  told  is  a  perfect 
wonder  of  licentious  elegance.  It  is  pnint«d  with  the  story  of 
Bacchus  ami  Ariailne,  and  the  table  works  in  and  out  of  the  room 
by  means  of  a  windlass,  so  that  the  company  was  served  without 
any  intervention  of  <lomestics.  But  the  place  was  shut  up  by 
Barbara,  Aurclius  XV. 's  widow,  a  severe  and  devout  Princess  of  the 
House  of  Bolkum  and  Regent  of  the  Duchy  during  her  son's  glorious 
minority,  and  after  the  dcatli  of  her  husband,  cut  ofl'  in  the  pride  of 

The  theatre  of  Pumpernickel  is  known  and  fiunoita  in  that 
quarter  of  Germany.  It  languished  a  little  when  tlie  jiresent  Duke 
in  his  youth  insisted  upon  liaving  his  own  operas  played  there,  and 
it  is  said  one  day,  in  a  fiuy,  from  liis  place  in  the  orchestra,  when 
he  attended  a  relioarsal,  broke  a  bassoon  on  the  head  of  the  Chapel 
Master,  who  was  conducting,  and  leil  too  slow ;  and  during  which 
time  the  Duchess  Sophia  wrote  domestic  coniedies  which  must  hare 
been  very  dreary  to  witness.  But  tlie  Prince  executes  his  music 
in  i»ri\".Lto  now,  and  the  Duchess  only  gives  away  her  playa  to  the 
foreigners  of  distinction  who  visit  her  kind  little  Court 

It  is  conductcil  with  no  small  comfort  and  splendour.  When 
there  nre  balls,  though  there  may  be  four  hundred  people  at  supper, 
there  is  a  servant  in  scarlet  and  lace  to  attend  upon  every  four,  and 
every  one  is  served  on  silver.  There  are  festivals  and  entertain- 
ments going  continually  on  ;  and  the  Duke  has  his  cliamberlains 
and  equerries,  and  the  Duchess  her  inistress  of  the  wardrobe  and 
ladies  of  honour,  just  like  any  other  and  more  potent  potentates. 
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The  CouBtitution  is  or  was  a  modente  deapotkm,  tempered  by 
a  Cliainber  tbat  might  or  might  not  be  elected.  I  never  certainly 
could  hear  of  its  sitting  in  my  time  at  Piunpemickel.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  lodgings  in  a  secood  floor ;  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
occupieil  the  comfortable  lodgings  over  Zwieback's  Conditorey. 
The  army  consistfid  of  a  magnificent  band  that  also  did  duty  on 
the  stage,  where  it  was  quite  pleaaant  to  see  the  worthy  fellows 
marching  in  Turkish  dresses  with  rouge  on  and  wooden  scimilars, 
or  as  Roman  warriora  with  ophicleidea  and  trombones,— to  see  them 
again,  I  say,  at  night,  after  one  had  listened  to  them  all  the 
morning  in  the  Aiirelius  Platz,  where  tliey  performed  opposite  the 
Caf^  where  we  breakfasted.  Besides  the  band,  there  was  a  rich 
and  numeroiis  staff  of  officers,  and,  I  believe,  a  few  men.  Besides 
the  regular  sentries,  three  or  four  men,  habited  as  hussars,  used  to 
do  duty  at  the  Palace,  hut  I  never  saw  them  on  horseback,  and  au 
/ail,  what  wss  the  use  of  cavalry  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  1 — 
and  whither  the  deuce  should  the  hussius  ride  ? 

Everybody — everylxxly  that  waa  noble  of  couiw,  for  as  for  the 
Bourgeois  we  could  not  quite  be  expected  to  take  notice  of  them— 
visited  his  neighbour.  H.E.  Madame  de  Burst  received  once  a 
week,  H.K  Madame  de  Schnurrbort  had  her  night — tlie  theatre 
waa  open  twice  a  week,  the  Court  graciously  received  once,  so  that 
a  man's  life  might  in  Gict  be  a  perfect  roimd  of  pleasure  in  the 
unpretending  Pumpernickel  way. 

That  tliere  were  feuds  in  the  place,  no  one  can  deny.  Politics 
ran  very  higli  at  Pumpernickel,  and  parties  were  very  bitter. 
There  waa  the  StrumpflT  &ctioD  and  the  Le<lerlimg  porty,  the  one 
supported  by  oiu-  Envoy  anil  the  other  by  the  French  Charge 
d'Aflaires,  M.  de  Macabau.  Indeeil  it  su£Qced  for  our  Minister  to 
stand  up  for  Matlame  Strumpff,  who  was  clearly  the  greater  singer 
of  the  two,  and  had  three  more  notes  in  her  voi(«  than  Madame 
Ledcrlung  Iicr  rival — it  sufficed,  I  say,  for  our  Minister  to  ad- 
vance ani/  opinion  to  have  it  instantly  contradicted  by  the  French 
diplomatist. 

Everybody  in  the  town  was  ranged  in  one  or  other  of  theee 
factions.  The  Lederlung  waa  a  prcttyish  little  creature  certainly, 
and  her  voice  (what  there  waa  of  Jt)  was  very  sweet,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Strumpff  was  not  in  her  first  youth  and  beauty, 
and  certainly  too  stout ,-  when  she  eaine  on  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
"Sonnambula"  for  instance  in  her  night-chemise  with  a  lamp  in  her 
hand,  and  had  to  go  out  of  the  window,  anil  pass  over  the  plank  of 
the  mill,  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  squeeze  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  plank  used  to  bend  and  creak  again  under  her  weight— but  how 
she  poured  out  the  finale  of  the  opera !  and  with  what  a  burst  of 
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feeling  ebe  niahed  into  Elvino'e  arms — almost  fit  to  smother  him ! 
Whereaa  the  little  Lederlung — but  a  truce  to  this  goesip — the  bet 
is,  that  these  two  women  were  the  two  flap  of  the  French  and  the 
English  party  at  Pumpetnicket,  and  the  aociety  was  divided  in  its 
alliance  to  those  two  great  nations. 

Wc  had  on  our  side  the  Home  Minister,  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,  the  Duke's  Prirate  Secretary,  and  the  Prince's  Tutor : 
whereas  of  the  French  party  were  the  Foreign  Minister,  the 
Commander-in-cliief's  Lady,  who  had  served  under  Nnpoleon,  and 
the  Hof-Marechall  and  his  wife,  who  was  glad  enough  to  get  the 
fashions  from  Paris,  and  always  had  them  and  her  caps  by  M.  de 
Macabau's  courier.  The  Secretary  of  his  Chancery  was  little 
Grignac,  a  young  fellow,  as  mslicious  as  Satan,  and  who  made 
caricatures  of  Tapeworm  in  all  the  albums  of  the  place. 

Their  head-quartera  and  table  d'h6U  were  eetAblished  at  the 
Pariser  Hof,  the  other  inn  of  the  town  ;  and  though,  of  course, 
these  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  be  civil  in  public,  yet  they  cut  at 
each  other  with  epigrams  that  were  as  sharp  as  razors,  as  I  have 
seen  a  couple  of  wrestlers  in  Devonshire,  lashing  at  each  other's 
shins,  and  never  showing  their  agony  upon  a  muscle  of  their  &cea. 
Neither  Tapewonn  nor  Macabau  ever  sent  home  a  despatch  to  his 
government  without  a  most  savage  series  of  attacks  up<»i  his  rival. 
For  instance,  on  our  aide  we  would  write,  "  The  interests  of  Great 
Britain  in  tliis  place,  and  throughout  tlie  whole  of  Germany,  are 
perilled  by  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  present  French  envoy  ; 
this  man  is  of  a  character  eo  infamous  that  he  will  stick  at  do 
falsehood,  or  hesitate  at  no  crime,  to  attain  his  coda.  He  poisons 
the  mind  of  the  Coiut  against  the  English  minister,  represents  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  most  odious  and  atrocious  light, 
and  is  tmhnpptly  backed  by  a  minister  whose  ignorance  and 
necessities  are  as  notorinus  as  liis  influence  is  fatal"  On  their 
side  they  woidd  say,  "M.  de  Tapeworm  continues  his  system  of 
stupid  insular  arrogance  an'l  vulgar  falsehood  against  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world.  Yesterday  he  was  heard  to  speak  lightly  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Berri :  oo  a  former 
occasion  he  insiUted  the  heroic  Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  dared  to 
insinuate  that  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  conspiring  against 
the  august  throne  of  tlie  lilies.  His  gold  is  prodigated  in  every 
direction  which  his  stupid  menaces  &il  to  frighten.  By  one  and 
the  other,  he  has  won  over  creatures  of  the  Court  here, — and,  in 
fine,  Pumpernickel  will  not  be  quiet,  Germany  txanquil,  France 
respected,  or  Europe  content,  until  this  poisonous  viper  he  cruEhed 
under  heel :  "  and  so  on.  When  one  side  or  the  other  had  written 
any  particularly  spicy  despatch,  news  of  it  was  suie  to  slip  out. 
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Before  the  winter  was  tar  advanced  it  is  actually  on  record  that 
Emmy  took  a  night  and  received  company  with  great  propriety  and 
modesty.  She  had  a  French  master  who  complimented  her  upon 
the  ptirity  of  her  accent  and  her  focility  of  learning ;  the  fiict  is 
she  had  learned  long  ago,  and  grounded  heraelf  eubsequently  in  the 
grammar  bo  as  to  be  able  to  teach  it  to  George ;  and  Madame 
Strumpff  came  to  give  her  lessons  in  singing,  which  she  performed 
Bo  well  and  with  such  a  true  voice  that  the  Major's  windows,  who 
had  lodgings  opposite  under  the  Prime  Minister,  were  always  open 
to  hear  the  lesson.  Some  of  the  German  ladies,  who  are  very  senti- 
mental and  simple  in  their  tastes,  fell  in  love  with  her  and  b^n  to 
call  her  du  at  once.  These  are  trivial  details,  but  they  relate  to 
happy  times.  The  Migor  made  himself  George's  tutor,  and  read 
Cffisar  and  mathematics  with  him,  and  they  had  a  German  master 
and  rode  out  of  evenings  by  the  aide  of  Emmy's  carriage — slie  was 
always  too  timid,  and  made  a  dreadful  outery  at  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance on  horsebaeb.  So  she  drove  about  with  one  of  her  dear 
German  friends,  and  Jos  asleep  on  the  back-seat  of  the  barouche. 

He  was  becoming  very  sweet  upon  the  Grafinn  Fanny  de  Biitter- 
brod,  a  very  gentle  tender-hearted  and  unassuming  young  creature, 
a  Oainoness  and  Countess  in  ber  own  right,  but  with  scarcely  ten 
pounds  per  year  to  her  fortune,  and  Fanny  for  her  part  declared 
tliat  to  be  Amelia's  sist«r  was  the  greatest  delight  that  Heaven 
coidd  bestow  on  her,  and  Jos  might  have  put  a  Countess's  sliidd 
and  coronet  by  the  side  of  his  own  arms  on  his  carriage  and  forks ; 
when — when  events  occurred,  and  those  grand  fEtea  given  upon  the 
marriage  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Pumpernickel  with  the  lovely 
Princess  Amelia  of  Humbourg-Scidippenachloppen  took  place. 

At  this  festival  the  magnificence  displayed  was  such  as  had  not 
been  known  in  the  little  German  place  since  the  days  of  the  prodigal 
Victor  XIV.  All  the  neighbouring  Princes,  Princesses,  and  Grandees 
were  invited  to  the  feost.  Beds  rose  to  half-a-crown  per  night  in 
Pumpernickel,  and  tlie  army  was  exhausted  in  providing  guards  of 
honour  fur  tlie  Highnesses,  Serenities,  and  Excellencies,  who  arrived 
from  all  quarters.  The  Princess  was  married  by  proxy,  at  her 
fiither's  residence,  by  the  Count  de  Schliisaelback.  Snuff-boxes 
were  given  away  in  profusion  (as  we  learned  from  the  Court  jeweller, 
who  sold  and  afterwards  bought  them  again),  and  bushels  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Michael  of  Pumpernickel  were  sent  to  the  nobles 
of  the  Court,  while  hampers  of  the  cordons  and  decorations  of  the 
Wheel  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Schlippenschloppen  were  brought  to 
ours.  The  French  envoy  got  both,  "  He  is  covered  with  ribbons 
like  a  prize  cart-horse,"  Tapeworm  said,  who  was  not  allowed  by 
the  ndes  of  his  service  to  take  any  decorations:  "Let  bim  have 
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the  cordons ;  but  with  whom  is  the  Tictoij  1 "  The  fiurt  is,  it  tu 
a  triumph  of  British  diplomacy  ;  the  French  pwiy  having  propceed 
and  tried  their  utmost  to  cany  a  marriage  with  a  Priocess  of  the 
House  of  PotztauBend  Donnerwctter,  whom,  as  a  matter  of  coiuie, 
we  opposed. 

Everybody  was  asked  to  the  fetea  of  the  marriage.  Garlands 
and  triimiphal  arches  were  hung  across  the  road  to  welcome  the 
young  bride.  The  great  Saint  Michael's  Fountwu  ran  with  un- 
commonly sour  wine,  while  that  in  the  Artillery  Place  frothed  with 
beer.  Tlie  great  waters  played  ;  and  poles  were  put  up  in  the  park 
and  gardens  for  the  happy  peasantry,  which  they  might  climb  at 
their  leisure,  carrying  off  watches,  silver  forks,  priie  sausages  hung 
with  pink  ribbon,  &c.,  at  the  top.  Georgy  got  one,  wrenching  it 
off,  having  swarmed  up  the  pole  to  the  deUght  of  the  spectators,  and 
sliding  down  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fall  of  water.  But  it  was  for 
the  glory's  sake  merely.  The  boy  gave  the  sausage  t«  a  peasant, 
who  hud  very  nearly  seized  it,  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mast, 
blubbering,  because  he  viaa  unsuccessfid. 

At  the  French  Chancellerie  they  had  six  more  lampions  in  tliejr 
illuminations  tiian  ours  hail;  but  oia  transparency,  which  repre- 
sented the  young  Couple  advancing,  and  Discord  flying  away,  with 
the  moat  ludicrous  likeness  to  the  French  ambassador,  beat  the 
French  pictiuij  hollow ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  got  Tapeworm  the 
advancement  and  the  Cross  of  the  Bath,  which  he  subsequently 
attained. 

Crowds  of  foreigners  arrived  for  the  fetes :  and  of  English  of 
course.  Besides  the  Court  balls,  public  balls  were  given  at  the 
Town  Hall  and  the  Redoute,  and  in  the  former  place  there  was  a 
room  for  Irente-eC-quarante  and  roulette  established,  for  tlic  week 
of  the  festivities  only,  and  by  one  of  the  great  German  companies 
from  Ems  or  Aix-la-Chapelle,  The  olHcers  or  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  not  allowed  to  play  at  these  gomes,  but  strangers, 
peasants,  ladies  were  admitted,  and  any  one  who  chose  to  lose  or 
win  money. 

That  little  scapegrace  Georgy  Osborne  amongst  others,  whose 
pockets  were  olways  full  of  dollars,  and  whose  relations  were  away 
at  the  grand  festival  of  the  Court,  came  to  the  Stadtliaus  ball  in 
company  of  his  uncle's  courier,  Mr.  Kirsch,  and  having  only  peeped 
into  a  play-room  at  Baden  Baden  when  he  hung  on  Dobbin's  arm, 
ojid  where,  of  course,  he  was  not  permitteil  to  gamble,  came  eagerly 
to  this  part  of  the  entertainment,  and  himkered  round  the  tables 
wjicre  the  croupiers  and  the  punters  were  at  work.  Women  were 
pUying ;  they  were  masked,  some  of  them ;  this  licence  ^ras  allowed 
in  these  wild  times  of  carnival. 
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A  woman  with  light  hair,  in  a  low  dress,  by  no  means  so  fresh 
as  it  had  been,  and  with  a  black  mask  on,  through  the  eyelets  of 
which  her  eyes  twinkled  strangely,  was  seated  at  one  of  the  roulette- 
tables  with  a  card  and  a  pin,  and  a  couple  of  florins  before  her.  As 
the  croupier  called  out  the  colour  and  number,  she  i)rickcd  on  the 
card  with  great  care  and  regularity,  and  only  ventured  her  money 
on  the  colours  after  the  red  or  black  had  come  up  a  certain  number 
of  times.     It  was  strange  to  look  at  her. 

But  in  spite  of  her  care  and  assiduity  she  guessed  wrong,  and 
the  last  two  florins  followed  each  other  under  the  croupier's  rake,  as 
he  cried  out  with  liis  inexorable  voice  the  winning  colour  and  number. 
She  gave  a  sigh,  a  shnig  with  her  slioulders,  which  were  already  too 
much  out  of  her  gown,  and  dashing  the  pin  through  the  card  on  to 
the  table,  sat  thrumming  it  for  a  while.  Then  she  looked  round  her, 
and  saw  Georgy's  honest  face  staring  at  the  scene.  The  little  scamp! 
what  business  had  he  to  be  there  ? 

When  she  saw  the  boy,  at  whose  face  she  looked  liard  through 
her  shining  eyes  and  mask,  she  said,  "  Monsieur  ri'est  pasjoueur  ?  " 

^^ Kon,  MadamCy^  said  the  boy:  but  she  must  have  known, 
from  his  accent,  of  what  country  he  was,  for  she  answered  him 
with  a  alight  foreign  tone.  "  You  have  nevare  played — will  you  do 
me  a  littl'  favor  ? " 

"What  is  iti"  said  Georgy,  blushing  again.  Mr.  Kirsch  was 
at  work  for  his  part  at  the  rouge  et  noir,  and  did  not  see  his  young 
master. 

"  Play  this  for  me,  if  you  please ;  put  it  on  any  number,  any 
number."  And  she  took  from  her  bosom  a  purse,  and  out  of  it  a 
gold  piece,  the  only  coin  there,  and  she  put  it  into  George's  hand. 
The  boy  laughed,  and  did  as  lie  was  bid. 

The  number  came  up  siuxj  enough.  There  is  a  power  that 
arranges  that,  they  say,  for  beginners. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  pulUng  the  money  towards  her ;  "  thank 
you.     What  is  yoiu-  name  1 " 

"My  name's  Osborne,"  said  Georgy,  and  was  fingering  in  his 
own  pockets  for  dollars,  and  just  about  to  make  a  trial,  when  the 
Major,  in  his  uniform,  and  Jos,  en  Marquis^  from  the  Court  ball,, 
made  their  appearance.  Other  people  finding  the  entertainment 
stupid,  and  preferring  the  fun  at  the  Stadthaus,  had  quitted  the 
Palace  ball  earlier ;  but  it  is  probable  the  Major  and  Jos  had  gone 
home  and  found  the  boy's  absence,  for  the  former  instantly  went 
up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  shoulder,  pulled  him  briskly  back 
from  the  place  of  temptation.  Then,  looking  round  the  room,  he 
saw  Kirsch  employed  as  we  have  said,  and  going  up  to  him,  asked 
how  he  dared  to  bring  Mr.  George  to  such  a  place. 
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" Laittez-moi  tramfaille"  Bwd  Mr,  Eirach,  veij  much  excited 
by  play  and  wine.  "It/aut  t'amuter,  parUeu.  Je  na  avitpat  au 
terviet  de  Mannew." 

Seeing  his  conditiou,  tlie  Mtyor  did  not  chooee  to  ai^e  with  the 
man  ;  but  contented  himself  with  drawing  away  Geoi^,  and  aaldng 
Job  if  be  would  come  away.  He  waa  etuiding  close  by  the  lady  in 
the  mask,  who  was  playing  with  pretty  good  luck  oow;  and  looking 
on  much  interested  at  the  game. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  came,  Jos,"  the  M^jor  said,  "  witb  Geoige 
and  me  I " 

"  I'll  stop  and  go  home  with  that  reacal  Kirach,"  Jos  said ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  of  modesty,  which  he  thought  oii^t  to  be 
preserved  before  the  boy,  Dobbin  did  not  care  to  remonstrate  with 
Joe,  but  left  him  and  walked  home  with  Georgy. 

"  Did  you  play  ? "  asked  the  M^or,  when  they  were  out,  and  on 
their  way  home. 

The  boy  said  "  No." 

"Give  me  your  wonl  of  honour  as  a  gentlemaii,  that  you 
never  will." 

"  Why?"  said  the  boy.  "  It  seems  very  good  fun."  Anil,  in  a 
very  eloquent  and  impressive  manner,  the  M^or  showed  him  why 
he  shouldn't,  and  would  have  enforceil  his  precepts  by  the  example 
of  Georgy's  own  tatlicr,  had  he  liked  to  say  anytJiing  that  should 
reflect  on  the  other's  memory.  When  he  hod  housed  him  he  went 
to  bed,  and  saw  his  light,  in  the  little  room  outside  of  Amelia's, 
presently  diaappeaj'.  Amelia's  followed  half  an  hour  afterwards. 
I  don't  know  wliat  made  the  Major  note  it  bo  accurately. 

Jos,  however,  remained  behind  orer  tlie  play-table ;  he  waa  no 
gambler,  but  not  averse  to  the  little  cscileinent  of  the  sport  now 
and  then  ;  and  lie  hod  some  Napoleons  chinking  in  the  embroidered 
pockets  of  his  court  waistcoat.  He  put  down  one  over  the  Giir 
shoulder  of  the  little  gambler  before  him,  and  they  won.  She  maile 
a  little  movement  to  make  room  for  him  by  her  side,  and  just  took 
the  skirt  of  her  gown  from  a  vacant  cliair  tbere, 

"  Come  and  give  me  good  luck,"  she  said,  still  in  a  foreign 
accent,  quite  different  from  that  fi'ank  and  perfectly  English 
"Thank  you,"  witli  which  she  had  saluted  Georgy's  coiy)  in  her 
fiivour.  The  portly  gentleman,  looking  round  to  see  that  nobody 
of  rank  observed  him,  sat  down ;  he  muttered—"  Ah,  really,  well 
now,  God  bless  my  soul.  I'm  very  fortunate ;  I'm  sure  to  give  you 
good  fortune,"  and  other  words  of  compliment  and  confrisiou. 

"  Do  you  play  much  1 "  the  foreign  mask  said. 

"  I  put  a  Nap  or  two  down,"  swd  Jos,  with  a  superb  air,  fling- 
Uig  down  a  gold  piece. 
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"  Tes ;  ay,  nap  after  dinner/'  said  the  mask  archly.  But  Jos 
looking  frightened,  she  continued,  in  her  pretty  French  accent, 
"  You  do  not  play  to  win.  No  more  do  I.  I  play  to  forget,  but  I 
cannot.  I  cannot  forget  old  times.  Monsieur.  Your  little  nephew 
is  the  image  of  his  father ;  and  you — you  are  not  changed — but 
yes,  you  are.  Everybody  changes,  everybody  forgets ;  nobody  has 
any  heart." 

" Good  Grod,  who  is  it ?"  asked  Jos  in  a  flutter. 

"  Can't  you  guess,  Joseph  Sedley  ? "  said  the  little  woman,  in  a 
sad  voice,  and  undoing  her  mask,  she  looked  at  him.  "  You  have 
forgotten  me." 

"  Good  heavens !  Mrs.  Crawley ! "  gasped  out  Jos. 

*'  Rebecca,"  said  the  other,  putting  her  hand  on  his ;  but  she 
followed  the  game  still,  all  the  time  she  was  looking  at  him. 

"I  am  stopping  at  the  Elephant,"  she  continued.  "Ask  for 
Madame  de  Raudon.  I  saw  my  dear  Amelia  to-day;  how  pretty 
she  looked,  and  how  liappy !  So  do  you !  Everybody  but  me, 
who  am  wretched,  Joseph  Sedley."  And  she  put  her  money  over 
from  the  red  to  the  black,  as  if  by  a  chance  movement  of  her  hand, 
and  while  she  was  wiping  her  eyes  with  a  pocket-handkerchief 
fringed  with  torn  lace. 

The  red  came  up  again,  and  she  lost  the  whole  of  that  stake. 
"Come  away,"  she  said.  "Come  with  me  a  little— we  are  old 
friends,  are  we  not,  dear  Mr.  Sedley  1 " 

And  Mr.  Kirsch,  having  lost  all  his  money  by  this  time, 
followed  his  master  out  into  the  moonlight,  where  the  illuminations 
were  winking  out,  and  the  transparency  over  our  mission  was 
scarcely  visible. 


CHAPTER  LXIV 
A    VAGABOND    CHAPTER 

WE  must  paaa  over  a  part  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Crawley's  bio- 
graphy with  that  lightness  and  delicacy  which  the  world 
demaDds — the  moraJ  world,  that  has,  peiiiaps,  do  parti- 
cular objection  to  vice,  but  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  bearing 
vice  called  by  its  proper  name.  There  are  things  we  do  and  know 
perfectly  weU  in  Vanity  Fair,  though  we  never  speak  of  tliein :  as 
the  Ahrimauians  worship  the  devil,  but  don't  mention  him  :  and  ■ 
polite  public  will  no  more  bear  to  read  an  authentic  description  of 
vice  than  a  tnily-rcftued  English  or  American  female  will  |>ermit 
the  word  "  breeches  "  to  be  pronounced  in  her  chaste  hearing.  And 
yet.  Madam,  both  are  walking  the  world  before  oiir  faces  ever>-  day, 
without  mnch  shocking  us.  If  you  were  to  blush  every  time  they 
went  by,  what  a  complexion  you  would  have !  It  is  only  when 
their  naughty  names  are  culled  out  tliat  your  modesty  has  any 
occasion  to  show  alarm  or  sense  of  outrage,  and  it  has  been  the 
wish  of  the  present  writer,  all  through  this  story,  deferentially  to 
submit  to  the  fashion  at  present  prevailing,  and  only  to  hint  at  the 
existence  of  wickedness  in  a  light,  easy,  and  agreeable  manner,  so 
tliat  nobody's  fine  feelings  may  be  offended.  I  defy  any  one  to  say 
tliat  our  Becky,  who  has  certainly  some  vices,  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  a  )>erfcctly  genteel  and  inoffensive  manner. 
In  describing  this  siren,  singing  and  smiling,  coaxing  and  c^oUug, 
the  author,  with  modest  pride,  asks  liia  reailers  all  round,  has  he 
once  forgotten  the  laws  of  [wliteness,  and  sJiowed  the  monster's 
hideous  tail  above  water  1  No  !  Those  wjio  like  may  peep  down 
under  waves  tliat  are  pretty  transparent,  and  see  it  writhing  and 
twirling,  diabolically  liideons  and  slimy,  flapping  amongst  bones, 
or  curling  round  corpses ;  but  above  the  water-line,  I  ask,  has  not 
everything  been  proper,  agreeable,  and  decorous,  and  has  any  the 
most  squeamish  inimoralist  in  Vanity  Fair  a  right  to  cry  fie  I 
When,  however,  the  siren  disappears  and  dives  below,  down  nmong 
tlte  dead  men,  the  water  of  course  grows  turbid  over  her,  and  it  is 
labour  lost  to  look  into  it  ever  so  curiously.  They  look  pretty 
enough  when  tliey  sit  upon  a  rock,  twanging  their  liarps  and  comb- 
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ing  their  hair,  and  sing,  and  beckon  to  you  to  come  and  hold  the 
looking-glaas ;  but  when  they  sink  into  their  native  element,  depend 
on  it  those  mermaids  are  about  no  good,  and  we  had  best  not 
examine  the  fiendish  marine  cannibals,  revelling  and  feasting  on 
their  wretched  pickled  victims.  And  so,  when  Becky  is  out  of  the 
way,  be  siu-e  that  she  is  not  particularly  well  employed,  and  that 
the  less  that  is  said  about  her  doings  is  in  fact  the  better. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  full  account  of  her  proceedings  during  a 
couple  of  years  that  followed  after  the  Curzon  Street  catastrophe, 
there  might  be  some  reason  for  people  to  say  this  book  was  im- 
proper. The  actions  of  very  vain,  heartless,  pleasure-seeking  people 
are  very  often  improper  (as  are  many  of  yours,  my  friend  with  the 
grave  face  and  spotless  reputation; — but  that  is  merely  by  the 
way) ;  and  what  are  those  of  a  woman  without  faith — or  love — or 
character  1  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  period  in 
Mrs.  Becky's  life,  when  she  was  seized,  not  by  remorse,  but  by  a 
kind  of  despair,  and  absolutely  neglected  her  person,  and  did  not 
even  care  for  her  reputation. 

This  abattement  and  degradation  did  not  take  place  all  at  once  : 
it  was  brought  about  by  degrees,  after  her  calamity,  and  after  many 
struggles  to  keep  up — as  a  man  who  goes  overboard  hangs  on  to  a 
spar  whilst  any  hope  is  left,  and  then  flings  it  away  and  goes  down, 
when  he  finds  that  struggling  is  in  vain. 

She  lingered  about  London  whilst  her  husband  was  making  pre- 
parations for  his  departure  to  his  seat  of  government :  and  it  is 
believed  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  see  her  brother-in-law.  Sir 
Pitt  Crawley,  and  to  work  upon  his  feelings,  which  she  had  almost 
enlisted  in  her  favour.  As  Sir  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wenham  were  walking 
do^^Ti  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  latter  spied  Mrs.  Rawdon  in 
a  black  veil,  and  lurking  near  the  palace  of  the  legislature.  She 
sneaked  away  when  her  eyes  met  those  of  Wenham,  and  indeed 
never  succeeded  in  her  designs  upon  the  Baronet. 

Probably  Lady  Jane  interposed.  I  have  heard  that  she  quite 
astonished  her  husband  by  the  spirit  which  she  exhibited  in  thia 
quarrel,  and  her  determination  to  disown  Mrs.  Becky.  Of  her  own 
movement,  she  invited  Rawdon  to  come  and  stop  in  Graunt  Street 
until  his  departure  for  Coventry  Island,  knowing  that  with  him  for 
a  guard  Mrs.  Becky  would  not  try  to  force  her  door :  and  she  looked 
curiously  at  the  superscriptions  of  all  the  letters  which  arrived  for  Sir 
Pitt,  lest  he  and  his  sister  in-law-should  be  corresponding.  Not  but 
that  Rebecca  could  have  written  had  she  a  mind :  but  she  did  not 
try  to  see  or  to  write  to  Pitt  at  his  own  house,  and  after  one  or  two 
attempts  consented  to  his  demand  that  the  correspondence  regarding 
her  conjugal  differences  should  be  carried  on  by  lawyers  only. 
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The  &ct  wu,  tint  Pitt's  miDd  bad  been  poisoDed  against  her. 
A  RlHirt  time  after  Lord  Steyne'i  aeddent,  WcdIuud  had  been  with 
the  Baronet ;  and  givea  him  each  a  ixogn^j  of  Mn.  Becky  as  had 
aatoniaheil  the  member  tea  Queen'a  Craniej.  He  knew  eveiTthing 
Kgardittg  ber  :  who  her  &ther  was ;  in  what  jear  h^  motber  dazMcd 
at  the  Opera ;  what  had  been  her  |McrioiiB  hitrtory,  and  what  her 
conduct  during  her  married  life : — as  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  story  was  fidse  and  dictated  by  interested  male- 
Tolence,  it  shall  not  be  repeated  here;  But  Becky  was  left  with  a 
tatl  Bail  reputation  in  the  esteem  of  a  countrj  gentleman  and  relative 
who  hail  been  once  rather  partial  to  her. 

The  revenues  of  the  Governor  of  Corentiy  Island  are  not  large. 
A  part  of  thera  were  set  aside  by  his  Excellency  for  the  paynait  of 
certain  outstanding  debts  and  liabilities,  the  charges  incident  on  his 
hi)$h  situation  required  considerable  expense ;  finally,  it  was  Ciintd 
that  he  could  not  spare  to  his  wife  more  than  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  which  he  proposed  to  pay  to  her  on  an  undertaking  that  she 
would  never  trouble  him.  Otherwise  :  scandal,  separation,  Doctora' 
Commons  would  ensue.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wenham's  business.  Lord 
Steyne's  business,  Kawdon's,  everybody's — to  get  her  out  of  the 
country,  and  hush  up  a  most  disagreeable  afiair. 

She  was  probably  so  much  occupied  in  arranging  these  afiaira  of 
business  with  her  husband's  lawyers,  that  she  forgot  to  take  any 
step  whatever  about  her  son,  the  little  Kawdon,  and  did  not  even 
once  propose  to  go  and  see  him.  That  yoimg  gentleman  was  oon- 
signeil  to  the  entire  guanlianship  of  his  aunt  and  uncle,  the  former 
of  whom  hud  always  possessed  a  great  siiare  of  the  child's  affection. 
His  mamma  wrote  him  a  neat  letter  from  Boulogne  when  she  quitted 
England,  in  which  she  requested  him  to  mind  his  book,  and  said  she 
was  going  to  take  a  Continental  tour,  during  which  she  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  writing  to  him  again.  But  she  never  did  for  a  year 
afterwards,  and  not,  indeed,  until  Sir  Pitt's  only  boy,  always  sickly, 
died  of  hooping-cough  and  measles  ; — then  Bawdon's  momma  wrote 
the  most  affectionate  composition  to  her  darling  son,  who  was  made 
heir  of  Queen's  Crawley  by  this  accident,  and  drawn  mote  closely 
than  ever  to  the  kind  lady,  whose  tender  heart  had  already  adopted 
him.  Rawdon  Crawley,  then  grown  a  tall,  fine  lad,  blushed  when 
he  got  the  letter.  "  Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  you  are  my  mother  ! "  he  said  ; 
"and  not^and  not  that  ouc"  But  he  wrote  back  a  kind  an<l 
rcsi)ectful  letter  to  Mrs.  Rebecca,  then  living  at  a  boarding-house  at 
Florence  — But  wc  are  advancing  matters 

Our  dfiriing  Becky's  first  flight  was  not  very  fex.  She  perclieii 
upon  the  French  coast  at  Boulogne,  that  refuge  of  so  much  exiled 
English  innocence;  and  there  hved  in  rather  a  gent«el,  widowed 
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maimer,  with  a  femme  de  ehambre  and  a  couple  of  rooms,  at  an 
hotel.  Sbe  dined  at  the  tahU  dhSte,  where  people  thought  her 
very  pleasant,  and  where  she  entertained  her  neighbours  by  stories 
of  her  brother.  Sir  Pitt,  and  her  great  London  acquaintance  ;  talking 
that  easy,  fashionable  dipslop,  which  has  so  much  effect  upon  certain 
folks  of  small  breeding.  She  paaeed  with  many  of  them  for  a  person 
of  importance ;  ebc  gave  little  tea-parties  in  her  private  room,  and 
shared  in  the  innocent  amusements  of  the  place, — iu  sea-bathing, 
and  in  jaunts  in  open  carriages,  in  strolla  on  the  umda,  and  in  visits 
to  the  play.  Mrs.  Burjoice,  tlie  printer's  lady,  who  was  boarding 
with  her  fiimily  at  the  hot«l  for  the  summer,  and  to  whom  her 
Burjoice  came  of  a  Saturday  and  Sunday,  voted  ber  charming,  until 
that  little  rogue  of  a  Burjoice  began  to  pay  her  too  much  attention. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  the  story,  only  that  Becky  was  always 
aflable,  easy,  and  good-natured — and  with  men  especially. 

Numbers  of  people  were  going  abroad  as  usual  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  Becky  had  plenty  of  opportimitiee  of  finding  out  by 
the  behaviour  of  her  acquaintances  of  the  great  London  world  the 
opinion  of  "  society "  as  regarded  her  conduct.  One  day  it  was 
Lady  Partlet  and  Jier  daughters  whom  Becky  confronted  as  sbe  was 
walking  modestly  on  Boulogne  pier,  the  clifis  of  Albion  shining  in 
the  distance  across  the  deep  blue  sea.  Lady  Partlet  marshalled  all 
her  (laughters  round  her  with  a  sweep  of  her  parasol,  and  retreated 
from  the  pier  darting  savage  gbnces  at  poor  little  Becky  who  stood 
alone  there. 

On  another  day  the  packet  came  in.  It  had  been  blowing  fresh, 
and  it  always  suited  Becky's  humour  to  see  the  droll  woebegone 
faces  of  the  people  as  tliey  emerged  from  the  boat.  Lady  SJingstone 
happened  to  be  on  board  this  day.  Her  Ladyship  ha<l  been  exceed- 
ingly ill  in  her  carriage,  and  was  greatly  esliauated  and  scarcely  fit 
to  walk  up  the  plank  from  the  ship  to  the  pier.  But  all  her  energies 
rallied  the  instant  she  saw  Becky  smiling  roguishly  under  a  pink 
bonnet :  and  giving  her  a  glanne  of  scorn,  such  as  would  have 
shrivelled  up  most  women,  she  walked  into  the  Custom  House  quite 
unsupported.  Becky  only  laughed  :  but  I  don't  think  she  liked  it. 
She  felt  she  was  alone,  quite  alone :  and  the  tar-off  shining  cli&  of 
England  were  impassable  to  her. 

The  behaviour  of  the  men  had  undergone  too  I  don't  know  what 
change.  Grinstone  showed  his  teeth  and  laughed  in  her  face  with  a 
familiarity  that  was  not  pleaaont.  Little  Bob  Suckling,  who  was 
cap  in  liand  to  her  three  months  before,  and  would  walk  a  mile  in 
the  rain  to  see  for  her  carriage  in  the  line  at  Gaunt  House,  was 
talking  to  Fitzoof  of  the  Guards  (Lord  Heehaw's  son)  one  day  upon 
the  jetty,  as  Becky  took  her  walk  there.     Little  Bobby  nodded  \a 
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her  over  his  shoulder,  without  moving  his  hat,  and  contmued  ha 
converButiun  with  the  heir  of  Heehaw.  Tom  Roikes  tried  to  wklk 
into  her  Hitting-room  at  t)ic  inn  with  a  dgar  in  Us  mouth  ;  but  ebe 
closed  the  door  upon  him  and  would  have  locked  it  onlj  that  bis 
fingers  were  inside.  She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  veiy  lonelj 
indeed.  "  If  he'd  been  here,"  she  said,  "  thoee  cowards  would  nevtr 
hare  dared  to  insult  me."  She  thought  about  "  him  "  with  great 
sadness,  and  perhaps  longing — about  his  honest,  stujiid,  anutsnt 
kindness  and  fidelity  ;  his  never-ceasing  obedience ;  his  good-hamoar, 
his  bravery  and  courage.  Very  likely  she  cried,  for  she  was  partiru' 
larly  lively,  and  had  put  on  a  little  extra  rouge  when  she  came  down 
to  dinner. 

Slio  rouged  reguUrly  now  :  and — and  her  maid  got  Cognac  for 
her  besides  tliat  which  was  charged  in  the  hotel  bill. 

Perhaps  the  iusulta  of  the  men  were  not,  however,  so  intolersble 
to  her  08  the  sympathy  of  certiun  wometL  Mrs.  Crackcobury  and 
Mrs.  Wtkshington  White  passed  through  Boulogne  on  their  way  to 
Switzerland.  (The  party  were  protected  by  Colonel  Homer,  young 
Beaumoris,  and  of  countc  old  Crackenbury,  and  Mrs.  Whit«'s  little 
girl.  Theij  did  not  avoid  her.  They  gi^ed,  cackled,  tattled,  con- 
doled, consoled,  and  patronised  her  until  they  drove  her  alraoet  wild 
with  tage.  To  be  patronise<:l  by  tkem  I  she  thought,  as  they  went 
away  simpering  after  kissing  her.  And  she  heard  Beaumoris's  lau^ 
ringing  on  the  stair,  and  knew  quite  well  how  to  interpret  his  hilarity. 

It  wjis  after  tliis  visit  that  Becky,  who  had  paid  lier  weekly 
bills,  Becky  who  had  made  herself  agreeable  to  everybixly  in  the 
house,  who  smiled  at  the  landlady,  called  the  waiters  "  Munsieur," 
and  paid  the  chambermaids  in  politeness  and  apologies,  what  for  more 
than  compensated  fur  a  little  nigganllinesa  in  point  of  money  (of 
which  Becky  never  was  free),  that  Becky,  we  say,  receive<l  a  notice 
to  quit  from  the  landlord,  who  had  been  told  by  some  one  that  she 
was  quite  an  unfit  person  to  have  at  his  hotel,  where  English  ladies 
would  not  sit  down  with  her.  And  she  was  forced  to  fly  into  lodgings, 
of  which  the  dulness  and  solitude  were  most  wearisome  to  her. 

Still  she  held  up,  in  spite  of  these  refauifs,  and  tried  to  make  a 
character  for  herself,  and  conquer  scandal.  She  went  to  church  very 
regidarly,  and  sang  louder  than  anybody  there.  She  took  up  the 
cause  of  tlic  widows  of  the  shipwrecked  fishermen,  and  gave  work 
and  drawings  for  the  Quashyboo  Misaiou ;  she  subscribod  to  the 
Assembly  and  wouldn't  waltz.  In  a  word,  she  did  everything  that 
was  respectable,  and  that  is  why  we  dwell  upon  tills  part  of  her 
career  witji  more  fondness  than  upon  subsequent  parts  of  her  history, 
which  are  not  so  pleasant.  She  saw  people  avoiding  her,  and  still 
laboriously  smiled  upon  them ;  you  never  could  suppose  from  her 
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countenance  what  pangs  of  humiliation  she  might  be   enduring 
inwardly. 

Her  history  was  after  all  a  mystery.  Parties  were  divided  about 
her.  Some  people,  who  took  the  trouble  to  busy  themselves  in  the 
matter,  said  that  she  was  the  criminal ;  whilst  others  vowed  that  she 
was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  and  that  her  odious  husband  was  in  &ult. 
She  won  over  a  good  many  by  blunting  into  tears  about  her  boy,  and 
exhibiting  the  most  frantic  grief  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  or 
she  saw  anybody  like  hiuL  She  gained  good  Mrs.  Aldcmey's  heart 
in  that  way,  who  was  rather  the  Queen  of  British  Boulogne,  and 
gave  the  most  dinners  and  balls  of  all  the  residents  there,  by  weeping 
when  Master  Aldemey  came  fix)m  Dr.  Swishtail's  academy  to  pass 
his  holidays  with  his  mother.  "  He  and  her  Kawdon  were  of  the 
same  age,  and  so  like,"  Becky  said,  in  a  voice  choking  with  agony  ; 
whereas  there  was  five  years'  difference  between  the  boys'  ages,  and 
no  more  likeness  between  them  than  between  my  respected  reader 
and  his  humble  servant  Wenham,  when  he  was  going  abroad,  on 
his  way  to  Kissingen  to  join  Lord  Steyne,  enlightened  Mrs.  Aldemey 
on  this  point,  and  told  her  how  he  was  much  more  able  to  describe 
little  Kawdon  than  his  mamma,  who  notoriously  hated  him,  and 
never  saw  him ;  how  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  while  little  Aldemey 
was  but  nine ;  fair,  while  the  other  darling  was  dark, — in  a  word, 
caused  the  lady  in  question  to  repent  of  her  good-humour. 

Whenever  Becky  ma<le  a  little  circle  for  herself  with  incredible 
toils  and  labour,  somebody  came  and  swept  it  down  rudely,  and  she 
had  all  her  work  to  begin  over  again.  It  was  very  hard :  very 
hard  ;  lonely  and  disheartening. 

There  was  Mrs.  Newbright,  who  took  her  up  for  some  time, 
attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  her  singing  at  chiu-ch,  and  by  her 
proper  views  upon  serious  subjects,  conceming  which  in  former  days, 
at  Queen's  Crawley,  Mrs.  Becky  had  had  a  good  deal  of  instruction. 
— Well,  she  not  only  took  tracts,  but  she  read  them.  She  worked 
flannel  petticoats  for  the  Quashyboos — cotton  nightcaps  for  the 
Cocoanut  Indians — painted  hand-screens  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Jews — sate  under  Mr.  Rowls  on  Wednesdays,  Mr. 
Huggleton  on  Thm^days,  attended  two  Sunday  services  at  church, 
besides  Mr.  Bawler,  the  Darbyite,  in  the  evening,  and  all  in  vain. 
Mrs.  Newbright  had  occaaion  to  correspond  with  the  Countess  of 
Southd(Avn  about  the  Warmingpan  Fund  for  the  Feejee  Islanders 
(for  the  management  of  which  admirable  charity  both  these  ladies 
formed  part  of  a  female  committee),  and  having  mentioned  her 
"sweet  friend,"  Mrs.  Kawdon  Crawley,  the  Dowager  Countess 
wrote  back  such  a  letter  regarding  Becky,  with  such  particulars, 
hints,  facts,  ^Isehoods,  and  general  comminations,  that  intimacy 
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between  Mra.  Newbright  and  Mrs.  Cnwley  ceased  forthwith :  and 
all  the  seriouB  world  of  Touts,  where  this  misfortune  t«ok  pUce, 
immediately  parted  company  with  the  reprobate.  Thoee  who  know 
the  English  Colonies  abroad  know  tiiat  we  carry  with  us  our  pride, 
pills,  prejudices,  Harvey-sauces,  cayenue-peppen,  and  other  Lares, 
making  a  little  Britun  wherever  we  settle  down. 

From  one  colony  to  another  Becky  fled  uneasily.  From  Boulogne 
to  Dieppe,  from  Dieppe  to  Caen,  from  Caen  to  Tours — trying  with 
all  her  might  to  be  respectable,  and  alas !  always  found  out  some 
day  or  other,  and  ytecked  out  of  the  cage  by  the  real  daws. 

Mrs.  Hook  Eagles  took  her  up  at  one  of  these  places  : — a  womaa 
without  a  blemish  in  her  character,  and  a  house  in  Portman  Square. 
She  was  staying  at  the  hotel  at  Dieppe,  whither  Becky  fled,  and 
they  made  each  other's  acquuntance  first  at  sea,  where  they  were 
swimming  together,  and  subsequently  at  the  laiU  d'h6U  of  the  hotel 
Urs.  Eagles  hod  heard, — who  indeed  had  noti — some  of  the  scandal 
of  the  Stcyue  atfair ;  but  after  a  conversation  with  Becky,  she  pro- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Crawley  was  an  angel,  her  husband  a  rufBan, 
Lord  Steync  an  imprincipled  wretch,  as  everybody  knew,  and  the 
whole  case  against  Mrs.  Cmwlcy  an  infamous  and  wicked  conspiracy 
of  that  rascal  Wenham.  "  If  you  were  a  man  of  any  spirit,  Mr. 
Eagles,  you  would  box  the  wretch's  ears  the  next  time  you  see  him 
at  the  Club,"  she  said  to  her  husband.  But  Eagles  was  only  a  quiet 
old  gentleman,  husband  to  Mrs.  Eagles,  witli  a  taste  for  geology, 
and  not  tall  enough  to  reach  anybody's  ears. 

Mrs.  Eagles  then  patronised  Mrs.  Bawdon,  took  her  to  lire  with 
her  at  her  own  house  at  Paris,  quarrelled  with  the  ambassador's 
wife  because  she  would  not  receive  her  prot^g^  and  did  aJl  that 
lay  in  woman's  power  to  keep  Becky  straight  in  the  paths  of  virtue 
and  good  repute. 

Becky  was  very  respectable  and  orderly  at  first,  but  the  life  of 
humdnim  virtue  grew  utterly  tedious  to  her  before  long.  It  was 
the  same  routine  every  day,  the  same  dulness  and  comfort,  the 
same  drive  over  the  same  stupid  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  same  com- 
pany of  an  evening,  the  same  Blair's  Sermon  of  &  Sunday  ni^t — 
the  some  opera  always  being  acted  over  and  over  again  :  Becky  was 
dying  of  weariness,  when,  luckily  for  her,  young  Mr.  Eagles  catne 
from  Cambridge,  and  his  mother,  seeing  the  impression  which  her 
tittle  friend  maile  upon  him,  straightway  gave  BaiJiy  warning. 

Then  she  tried  keeping  house  with  a  female  Mend ;  then  the 
double  manage  began  to  quarrel  and  get  into  debt.  Then  she 
determined  upon  a  boarding-house  existence,  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  that  famous  mansion  kept  by  Madame  de  Saint  Amour, 
in  the  Rue  Boyale,  at  Paris,  where  she  began  exendsliig  her  gntcea 
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and  fascinations  upon  the  shabby  dandies  and  fly-blown  beauties 
who  frequented  her  landlady's  salons.  Becky  loved  society,  and, 
indeed,  could  no  more  exist  without  it  than  an  opium-eater  without 
his  dram,  and  she  was  happy  enough  at  the  period  of  her  boarding- 
house  life.  "The  women  here  are  as  amusing  as  those  in  May 
Fair,"  she  told  an  old  London  friend  who  met  her — "only,  their 
dresses  are  not  quite  so  fresh.  The  men  wear  cleaned  gloves,  and 
are  sad  rogues,  certainly,  but  they  are  not  worse  than  Jack  This, 
and  Tom  That.     The  mistress  of  the  house  is  a  little  vulgar,  but 

I  don't  think  she  is  so  vidgar  as  Lady "  and  here  she  named 

the  name  of  a  great  leader  of  fashion  that  I  would  die  rather  than 
reveal.  In  fact,  when  you  saw  Madame  de  Saint  Amour's  rooms 
lighted  up  of  a  night,  men  with  plaques  and  cordons  at  the  ^cart^ 
tables,  and  the  women  at  a  little  distance,  you  might  &ncy  yourself 
for  a  while  in  good  society,  and  that  Madame  was  a  real  Countess. 
Many  people  did  so  &ncy :  and  Becky  was  for  a  while  one  of  the 
most  dashing  ladies  of  the  Countess's  salons. 

But  it  is  probable  that  her  old  creditors  of  1815  found  her  out 
and  caused  her  to  leave  Paris,  for  the  poor  little  woman  was  forced 
to  fly  from  the  city  rather  suddenly  ;  and  went  thence  to  Brussels. 

How  well  she  remembered  the  place !  She  grinned  as  she 
looked  up  at  the  little  entresol  which  she  had  occupied,  and  thought 
of  the  Bareacres  family,  bawling  for  horses  and  flight,  as  their 
carriage  stood  in  the  porte-cochere  of  the  hotel.  She  went  to 
Waterloo  and  to  Laeken,  where  George  Osborne's  monument  much 
struck  her.  She  made  a  little  sketch  of  it.  ."  That  poor  Cupid  I " 
she  said ;  "  how  dreadfully  he  was  in  love  with  me,  and  what  a  fool 
he  was  !  I  wonder  whether  little  Emmy  is  alive.  It  was  a  good 
little  creature :  and  that  fat  brother  of  hers.  I  have  his  funny  fat 
picture  still  among  my  papers.     They  were  kind  simple  people." 

At  Brussels  Becky  arrived,  recommended  by  Madame  de  Saint 
Amoiu-  to  her  friend,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Borodino,  widow  of 
Napoleon's  General,  the  &mous  Count  de  Borodino,  who  was  left 
with  no  resource  by  the  deceased  hero  but  that  of  a  table  d^hdte  and 
an  icarti  table.  Second-rate  dandies  and  rou/s,  widow-ladies  who 
always  have  a  lawsuit,  and  very  simple  English  folk,  who  &ncy 
they  see  "  Continental  society "  at  these  houses,  put  down  their 
money,  or  ate  their  meals,  at  Madame  de  Borodino's  tables.  The 
gallant  young  fellows  treated  the  company  round  to  champagne  at 
the  table  d^hdie^  rode  out  with  the  women,  or  hired  horses  on  country 
exclusions,  clubbed  money  to  take  boxes  at  the  play  or  the  Opera, 
betted  over  the  &ir  shoulders  of  the  ladies  at  the  ^cart^  tables,  and 
wrote  home  to  their  parents,  in  Devonshire,  about  their  felicitous 
introduction  to  foreign  society. 
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Here,  as  at  Paris,  Becky  was  a  boarding-house  queen  :  uid  ruled 
in  select  peiuions.  She  nerer  icfLued  the  cbampague,  or  the 
bouquets,  or  the  drivea  into  the  country,  or  the  private  boxes ; 
but  what  she  preferred  was  the  /earU  at  ni^t, — and  she  played 
audaciously.  Pint  she  played  only  Tor  a  little,  then  for  five-f^nc 
jneces,  then  for  napoleons,  then  for  notes :  then  she  would  not  he 
able  to  pay  her  month's  penf/on.-  then  she  borrowed  from  the  young 
gentlemen :  then  she  got  into  cash  again,  and  bullied  Maalaine  de 
Borodino,  whom  she  bad  coaxed  and  wheedled  before :  then  she  was 
playing  for  ten  sous  at  a  time,  and  in  a  dire  Btate  of  poverty  :  then 
her  quarter's  allowance  would  come  in,  and  she  would  pay  off 
Madame  de  Borodino's  score :  aud  would  once  more  take  the  caxds 
against  Monsieur  de  ItosBtgnol,  or  the  Chevalier  de  Raff. 

When  Becky  lefl  Brussels,  the  sad  truth  is,  that  she  owed  three 
months'  petition  to  Madame  de  Borodino,  of  which  liict,  and  of  the 
gambling,  and  of  the  drinking,  and  of  the  going  down  on  her  knees 
to  the  Beverend  Mr.  Muff,  Ministre  Anglican,  aud  borrowing  money 
of  him,  and  of  her  coaxing  and  flirting  with  Milor  Noodle,  son  of 
Sir  Noodle,  pupil  of  t)ic  Rev.  Mr.  Muff,  whom  she  used  to  take  into 
her  private  room,  and  of  whom  slie  won  large  sums  at  icart^^dl 
which  fact,  I  say,  and  of  a  hundred  of  her  other  knaveries,  the 
Countess  de  Borodino  informs  every  English  person  who  stojia  at  her 
establishment,  and  announces  that  Madame  Bawdon  was  no  better 
than  a  vipire. 

So  our  little  wanderer  went  about,  setting  up  her  tent  in  various 
cities  of  Europe,  as  restless  ns  Ulysses  or  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew. 
Her  taEt«  for  disrespectability  grew  more  and  more  remarkable. 
She  became  a  perfect  Bolicmiau  ere  long,  herding  with  people  whom 
it  would  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  to  meet. 

There  is  no  town  of  ojiy  mark  in  Europe  but  it  has  its  little 
colony  of  English  raffs — men  whose  names  Mr.  Hemp  the  officer 
reads  out  periodically  at  the  Shcrilb'  Court — young  gentlemen  of 
very  good  family  often,  only  that  the  latter  disowns  them  ;  frequcntoTB 
of  billiard-rooms  and  cstaminets,  patrons  of  foreign  races  and  gaming- 
tables. They  people  the  debtors'  prisons — they  drink  and  swagger — 
they  fight  and  brawl — tlicy  run  away  without  paying — they  bare 
duels  with  Prench  and  German  officere — they  cheat  Mr.  Spooney  at 
Aar/d'— they  get  the  money,  aud  drive  off  to  Baden  in  magnificent 
britzkas — they  try  their  infallible  martingale,  and  liu-k  about  the 
tables  with  empty  pockets  - —  shabby  bullies,  penniless  bucks — 
until  they  can  swindle  a  Jew  banker  with  a  sham  bill  of  exchange, 
or  find  another  Mr.  Sjiooncy  to  rob.  The  alternations  of  spleudour 
and  misery  which  these  people  imdergo  are  very  (fueer  to  view. 
Their  life  must  be  one  of  great  excitement     Becky — must  it  be 
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owned  ? — took  to  this  life,  and  took  to  it  not  unkindly.  She  went 
about  from  town  to  town  among  these  Bohemians.  The  lucky  Mrs. 
Rawdon  was  known  at  every  play-table  in  Germany.  She  and 
Madame  de  Cruchecass^  kept  house  at  Florence  together.  It  is 
said  she  was  ordered  out  of  Munich  ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
Pigeon  avers  that  it  was  at  her  house  at  Lausanne  that  he  was 
hocusaed  at  supper  and  lost  eight  hundred  pounds  to  Major  Loder 
and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Deuceace.  We  are  bound,  you  see,  to  give 
some  account  of  Becky's  biography  ;  but  of  this  part,  the  less,  per- 
haps, that  is  said  the  better. 

They  say,  that  when  Mrs.  Crawley  was  particidarly  down  on 
her  luck,  she  gave  concerts  and  lessons  in  music  here  and  there. 
There  was  a  Madame  de  Raudon,  who  certainly  had  a  matinde 
mumcale  at  Wildbad,  accompanied  by  Herr  Spoff,  premier  pianist 
to  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  and  my  little  friend  Mr.  Eaves,  who 
knew  everybody,  and  had  travelled  everywhere,  always  used  to 
declare  that  be  was  at  Strasburg  in  the  year  1830,  when  a  certain 
Madame  Rebecque  made  her  appearance  in  the  opera  of  the  "  Dame 
Blanche,"  giving  occasion  to  a  furious  row  in  the  theatre  there. 
She  was  hissed  off  the  stage  by  the  audience,  partly  from  her  own 
incompetency,  but  chiefly  from  the  ill-advised  sympathy  of  some 
persons  in  the  parquet  (where  the  officers  of  the  garrison  had  their 
admissions) ;  and  Eaves  was  certain  that  the  unfortunate  ddbutunte 
in  question  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley. 

She  was,  in  fact,  no  better  than  a  vagabond  upon  this  earth. 
When  she  got  her  money,  she  gambled ;  when  she  had  gambled  it 
she  was  put  to  shifts  to  live ;  who  knows  how  or  by  what  means 
she  succeeded  ?  It  is  said  that  she  was  once  seen  at  St.  Petersburg, 
but  was  summarily  dismissed  from  that  capital  by  the  police,  so 
that  there  cannot  be  any  possibility  of  truth  in  the  report  that  she 
was  a  Russian  spy  at  Toplitz  and  Vienna  afterwards.  I  have  even 
been  informed,  that  at  Paris  she  discovered  a  relation  of  her  own, 
no  less  a  person  than  her  maternal  grandmother,  who  was  not  by 
any  means  a  Montmorenci,  but  a  hideous  old  box-opener  at  a  theatre 
on  the  Boulevards.  The  meeting  between  them,  of  which  other 
I)ersons,  as  it  is  hinted  elsewhere,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted, 
must  have  been  a  very  affecting  interview.  The  present  historian 
can  give  no  certain  details  regarding  the  event. 

It  happened  at  Rome  once,  that  Mrs.  de  Rawdon's  half-year's 
salary  had  just  been  paid  into  the  principal  banker's  there,  and,  as 
everybody  who  had  a  balance  of  above  five  hundred  scudi  was 
invited  to  the  balls  which  this  prince  of  merchants  gave  during  the 
winter,  Becky  had  the  honour  of  a  card,  and  appeared  at  one  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  Polonia's  splendid  evening  entertainments.     The 
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Princess  waa  of  the  fiunily  of  Pompili,  lineaUj  descended  from  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  and  Egeria  of  the  house  of  Olympua,  while  the 
Prince's  grandfiitber,  Aleaaandro  Polonia,  sold  wash-balls,  essences, 
tobacto,  and  pocket-handkerchiefe,  ran  errands  for  gentlemen,  and 
lent  money  in  a  small  way.  All  tlic  great  companr  in  Borne 
thronged  to  his  saloons — Princes,  Dukes,  Ambassadora,  artists, 
fiddlers,  monsignori,  joung  bears  with  their  leadere — every  rank 
and  condition  of  man.  His  halls  blazed  with  light  and  magnificence ; 
were  resplendent  with  gilt  frames  (containing  pictures),  and  dubious 
autiques ;  and  the  enormous  gilt  crown  and  arms  of  the  princely 
owner,  a  gold  mushroom  on  a  crimson  field  (the  colour  of  the  pocket- 
handkerchiefe  which  he  sold)  and  the  silver  fountain  of  the  Pompili 
family  shone  all  over  the  roof,  dooTs,  and  panels  of  the  house,  and 
over  the  grand  velvet  baldaquins  prepared  to  receive  Popea  and 

So  Becky,  who  had  arrived  in  the  diligence  from  Florence,  and 
was  lodged  at  an  inn  in  a  very  modest  way,  got  a  card  for  Prince 
Polonia's  entertainment,  and  her  maid  dressed  her  with  unusual 
care,  and  she  went  to  this  fine  ball  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Uajor 
Loder,  with  whom  she  happened  to  be  travelling  at  the  time-— (the 
same  man  who  Bhot  Prince  Ravoli  at  Naples  the  next  year,  and 
was  caned  by  Sir  John  Buckskin  for  carrying  four  kings  in  his  hat 
besides  those  which  he  use<I  in  playing  at  ^cort^ — and  this  pair 
went  into  the  rooms  together,  and  Becky  saw  a  number  of  old  faces 
which  she  remembered  in  happier  days,  when  she  was  not  innocent, 
but  not  found  out.  Uixjor  Loder  knew  a  great  number  of  foreigners, 
keen-looking  whiskered  men  with  dirty  striped  ribbons  in  their 
button-boles,  and  a  very  email  display  of  linen ;  but  his  own 
countrymen,  it  might  be  remarked,  eschewed  the  Major.  Becky, 
too,  knew  some  ladies  here  and  there — French  widows,  dubious 
Italian  countesses,  whose  husbands  had  treated  them  ill — feugh — 
what  shall  we  say,  we  who  have  moved  among  some  of  the  finest 
company  of  Vanity  Fair,  of  this  reiuse  and  Be<iiment  of  rascals  I 
If  we  play,  let  it  be  with  clean  cards,  and  not  with  this  dirty  pack. 
But  every  man  who  h;ta  formed  one  of  the  innumerable  army  of 
travellers  has  seen  these  marauding  irregulars  hanging  on,  like  Kym 
and  Pistol,  to  the  main  force ;  wearing  the  king's  colours,  and 
boasting  of  his  commission,  but  pillsgmg  for  themselves,  and 
occasionally  gibbeted  by  the  roa<lsiiie. 

Well,  she  was  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Major  Loder,  and  they 
went  through  the  rooms  together,  and  drank  a  great  quantity  of 
champagne  at  the  bufiet,  where  the  people,  and  especially  the 
Major's  irregular  corps,  stniggled  furiously  for  refreahments,  of 
which  when  the  pair  had  had  enough,  they  pushed  on  until  they 
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reached  the  Duchess's  own  pink  velvet  saloon,  at  the  end  of  the 
suite  of  apartments  (where  the  statue  of  the  Venus  is,  and  the  great 
Venice  looking-glasses,  framed  in  silver),  and  where  the  princely 
family  were  entertaining  their  most  distinguished  guests  at  a  round 
table  at  supper.  It  was  just  such  a  little  select  banquet  as  that  of 
which  Becky  recollected  that  she  had  partaken  at  Lord  Steyne*s — 
and  there  he  sat  at  Polonia's  table,  and  she  saw  him. 

The  scar  cut  by  the  diamond  on  his  white,  bald,  shining  forehead 
made  a  burning  red  mark ;  his  red  whiskers  were  dyed  of  a  purple 
hue,  which  made  his  pale  face  look  still  paler.  He  wore  his  collar 
and  orders,  his  blue  ribbon  and  garter.  He  was  a  greater  prince 
than  any  there,  though  there  waa  a  reigning  duke  and  a  royal  high- 
ness, with  their  princesses,  and  near  his  Lordship  was  seated  the 
beautiful  Countess  of  Belladonna,  nde  de  Glandier,  whose  husband 
(the  Count  Paolo  della  Belladonna),  so  well  known  for  his  brilliant 
entomological  collections,  had  been  long  absent  on  a  mission  to  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco. 

When  Becky  beheld  that  familiar  and  illustrious  face,  how 
vulgar  all  of  a  sudden  did  Major  Loder  appear  to  her,  and  how  that 
odious  Captain  Rook  did  smell  of  tobacco !  In  one  instant  she 
reafisumed  her  fine-ladyship,  and  tried  to  look  and  feel  as  if  she 
were  in  May  Fair  once  more.  "  That  woman  looks  stupid  and  ill- 
humoured,"  she  thought;  "I  am  sure  she  can't  amuse  him.  No, 
he  must  be  bored  by  her — he  never  was  by  me."  A  himdred  such 
touching  hopes,  fears,  and  memories  palpitated  in  her  httle  heart, 
as  she  looked  with  her  brightest  eyes  (the  rouge  which  she  wore  up 
to  her  eyelids  made  them  twinkle)  towards  the  great  nobleman. 
Of  a  Star  and  Garter  night  Lord  Steyne  used  also  to  put  on  his 
grandest  manner,  and  to  look  and  speak  like  a  great  prince,  as  he 
was.  Becky  admired  him  smiling  sumptuously,  easy,  lofty,  and 
stately.  Ah,  hon  Dieu,  what  a  pleasant  companion  he  was,  what  a 
brilliant  wit,  what  a  rich  fund  of  talk,  what  a  grand  manner ! — and 
she  had  exchanged  this  for  Major  Loder,  reeking  of  cigars  and 
brandy-and-water,  and  Captain  Rook  with  his  horse-jockey  jokes  and 
prize-ring  slang,  and  their  like.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  will  know 
me,"  she  thought.  Lord  Steyne  was  talking  and  laughing  with  a 
great  and  illustrious  lady  at  his  side,  when  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Becky. 

She  was  all  over  in  a  flutter  as  their  eyes  met,  and  she  put  on 
the  very  best  smile  she  could  muster,  and  dropped  him  a  little 
timid,  imploring  curtsey.  He  stared  aghast  at  her  for  a  minute, 
as  Macbeth  might  on  beholding  Banquo's  sudden  appearance  at  h^s 
ball-supper;  and  remained  looking  at  her  with  open  mouth,  when 
that  horrid  Ms^'or  Loder  pulled  her  away. 
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"  Come  away  into  the  aupper-room,  Mra.  R.,"  wns  that  goitle- 
man's  remark :  "  seeing  these  nobe  grubbing  away  has  made  me 
peckish  too.  Let's  go  and  try  the  old  governor's  cliampagne." 
Becky  tiionght  the  Miyor  had  had  a  great  deal  too  mucfa  ali^dj. 

"The  day  aft«r  she  went  to  walk  on  the  Pincian  Hill — the  Hyde 
Pork  of  the  Boman  idlers — possibly  in  hopes  to  have  another  sight 
of  Lord  Steyne.  But  she  met  another  acqiuuntance  there :  it  was 
Mr.  Fiche,  his  Lonlahip's  confidential  man,  who  came  up  nodding 
to  her  rather  familiarly,  and  putting  a  finger  to  his  hat.  "  I  knew 
ttiat  Madame  was  here,"  he  stud ;  "  I  followed  her  &om  her  liotd. 
I  have  some  advice  to  give  Madame." 

"From  tlie  Marqiiia  of  Steyne!"  Becky  aaked,  resuming  as 
much  of  her  dignity  as  she  eould  muster,  and  not  a  little  agitated 
by  hope  and  expectation. 

"  No,"  said  the  valet ;  "  it  is  from  me.  Rome  is  very  unwhole- 
some." 

"  Not  at  this  season.  Monsieur  Fiche^not  till  after  Easter." 

"I  tell  Madame  it  is  unwholesome  now.  There  is  always 
malaria  for  some  people.  That  cursed  marsh  wind  kills  many  at 
all  seasons.  Look  here,  Madame  Crawley,  you  were  always  Son 
en/ant,  and  I  have  an  interest  in  you,  parole  <fkonneur.  Be 
warned.  Go  away  from  Rome,  I  tell  you — or  you  will  be  ill 
and  die." 

Becky  laughed,  though  in  rage  and  fury.  "  What  !  assassinate 
poor  little  mel"  she  saiil  "  How  romantic  !  Does  my  lonl  cairy 
bmvoa  for  cotirieis,  and  stilettos  in  the  fourgons  1  Bah  !  I  will  stay, 
if  but  to  plague  him.     I  have  those  who  will  defend  me  whilst  I 

It  was  Monsieur  Fichc's  turn  to  laugh  now.  "  Defend  you  ! "  be 
said,  "  and  who  1  The  Major,  the  Captain,  any  one  of  those  gambling 
men  whom  Madame  sees,  would  take  her  life  for  a  himdrcd  louia 
We  know  things  about  Major  Loler  (he  is  no  more  a  Major  than  I 
am  my  Lord  the  Marquis)  which  would  send  him  to  the  galleys,  or 
worse.  We  know  everything,  and  have  friends  everywhere.  We 
know  whom  you  saw  at  Paris,  and  what  relations  you  foimd  there. 
Yea,  Madame  may  stare,  but  we  do.  How  was  it  that  no  minister 
on  the  Continent  would  receive  Madame  1  She  lias  offended  some- 
body ;  wlin  never  forgives ^wliosc  rage  redoubled  when  he  saw  yoit. 
He  was  like  a  ma<linan  last  night  when  he  came  home.  Madame 
de  Belladonna  made  him  a  scene  about  you,  and  fired  off  in  one 
of  her  furies." 

"Oh,  it  was  Madame  dc  Belladonna,  was  it!"  Becky  said, 
relieved  a  little,  for  the  information  she  had  jrat  got  had  scared  her. 

"  No— she  does  not  matter — she  is  always  jealous.     I  tell  you 
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it  was  Monscigneur.  You  did  wrong  to  show  yourself  to  him.  And 
if  you  stay  here  you  will  repent  it.  Mark  my  words.  Go.  Here 
is  my  lord's  carriage  " — and  seizing  Becky's  arm,  he  rushed  down  an 
alley  of  the  garden  as  Lord  Steyne's  barouche,  blazing  with  heraldic 
devices,  came  whirling  along  the  avenue,  borne  by  the  almost  price- 
less horses,  and  bearing  Madame  de  Belladonna  lolling  on  the  cushions, 
dark,  sulky,  and  blooming,  a  Ejng  Charies  in  her  lap,  a  white  parasol 
swaying  over  her  head,  and  old  Steyne  stretched  at  her  side  with 
a  livid  face  and  ghastly  eyes.  Hate,  or  anger,  or  desire,  caused 
them  to  brighten  now  and  then  still ;  but  ordinarily  they  gave  no 
light,  and  seemed  tired  of  looking  out  on  a  world  of  which  almost  all 
the  ple^ifiure  and  all  the  best  beauty  had  palled  upon  the  worn-out 
wicked  old  man. 

"  Monseigneur  has  never  recovered  the  shock  of  that  night, 
never,"  Monsieur  Fiche  whispered  to  Mrs.  Crawley  as  the  carriage 
flashed  by,  and  she  peeped  out  at  it  from  behind  the  shrubs  that  hid 
her. 

"  That  was  a  consolation  at  any  rate,"  Becky  thought. 

Whether  my  lonl  really  had  murderous  iutentions  towards  Mrs. 
Becky  as  Monsieiu*  Fiche  said — (since  Monseigneur's  death  he  has 
retiuned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  lives  much  respected,  and 
has  purchased  from  his  Prince  the  title  of  Baron  Ficci), — and  the 
factotimi  objected  to  have  to  do  with  assassination ;  or  whether  he 
simply  {had  a  commission  to  frighten  Mrs.  Crawley  out  of  a  city 
where  his  Lordship  proposed  to  pass  the  winter,  and  the  sight  of 
her  would  be  eminently  disagreeable  to  the  great  nobleman,  is  a 
point  which  has  never  been  ascertained  :  but  the  threat  had  its  effect 
upon  the  little  woman,  and  she  sought  no  more  to  intrude  herself 
upon  the  presence  of  her  old  patron. 

Everybody  knows  the  melancholy  end  of  that  nobleman,  which 
befell  at  Naples  two  months  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  : 
when  the  Most  Honourable  George  Gustavus,  Marquis  of  Steyne, 
Earl  of  Gaunt  and  of  Gaunt  Castle,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
Viscount  Hellborough,  Baron  Pitchley  and  Grillsby,  a  Knight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Grarter,  of  the  Groldcn  Fleece  of  Spain, 
of  the  Russian  Order  of  Saint  Nicholas  of  the  First  Class,  of  the 
Turkish  Order  of  the  Crescent,  First  Lord  of  the  Powder  Closet 
and  Groom  of  the  Back  Stairs,  Colonel  of  the  Gaunt  or  Regent's 
Own  Regiment  of  Militia,  a  Tnistee  of  the  British  Museum,  an 
Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  a  Governor  of  the  White 
Friars,  and  D.C.L., — died  after  a  series  of  fits,  brought  on,  as  the 
papers  said,  by  the  shock  occasioned  to  his  Lordship's  sensibilities 
by  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  French  Monarchy. 

An  eloquent  catalogue  appeared  in  a  weekly  print,  describing  his 
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virtues,  hU  magnificence,  his  talents,  and  hie  good  actions.  His 
sensibility,  his  attachment  to  the  illustrious  House  of  Bourbon,  with 
which  he  claimed  an  alliance,  were  such  that  be  could  not  suirire 
the  misfortunes  of  his  august  kinsmeD.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Naples,  and  his  heart — that  heart  which  always  beat  with  ereiy 
generous  ancl  noble  emotion — was  brought  bat^  to  Castle  Gaunt 
in  a  silver  nm.  "  In  him,"  Mr.  Wagg  said,  "  the  poor  and  the 
Fine  Arte  have  loat  a  beneficent  patron,  society  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  omamcnto,  and  England  one  of  her  loftiest  patriots  and 
statesmen,"  &e.  &e. 

His  will  was  a  good  deal  disputed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
force  firom  Madame  de  Belladonna  the  celebrated  jewel  called  the 
"Jew'B-eye"  diamond,  which  his  Lordship  always  wore  on  bis  fore- 
finger, and  which  it  was  said  that  she  removed  from  it  aAer  his 
lamented  demise.  But  his  confidential  friend  and  attendant,  Mon- 
iienr  Fiche,  proved  that  the  ling  had  been  presented  to  the  said 
Uadame  de  Belladonna  two  days  before  the  Marquis's  death ;  as 
were  the  bank-notes,  jewels,  Neapolitan  and  French  bonda,  &e., 
found  in  his  Lordship's  secretaire,  and  claimed  by  hia  heiis  from 
that  injured  woman. 


CHAPTER  LXV 
FULL  OF  BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE 

THE  day  after  the  meeting  at  the  play-table,  Jos  had  himeelf 
arrayed  with  unusual  care  and  E]>!endour,  and,  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  say  a  word  to  any  member  of  his  family 
r^anling  the  occurrences  of  the  previuuB  ni^bt,  or  asliing  for  their 
company  in  his  walk,  he  sallied  forth  at  an  early  hour,  and  was 
presently  seen  making  inquiries  at  the  door  of  the  Elephant  Hotel. 
In  consequence  of  the  /lUt  the  house  was  full  of  company,  tlie  tables 
in  the  street  wens  already  surrounded  by  persons  smoking  and 
drinking  the  national  small-beer,  the  public  rooms  were  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  Mr.  Joa  having,  in  his  pompous  way,  and  with  his 
clumsy  German,  made  inquiries  for  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in 
search,  was  directed  to  the  very  top  of  the  house,  above  the  first- 
fioor  rooms  where  some  travelling  pedlars  had  lived,  and  were 
exhibiting  their  jewellery  and  brocades;  above  the  second-floor 
apartments  occupied  by  the  ^1<U  major  of  the  gambling  firm  ;  above 
the  third-floor  rooms  tenanted  by  the  band  of  renowned  Bohemian 
vaulters  and  tumblers ;  and  so  on  t«  the  little  cabins  of  the  Too^ 
where,  among  students,  bagmen,  small  tradesmen,  and  countiy-folk, 
come  in  for  the  festival,  Becky  had  found  a  little  nest — as  tlirty  a 
little  refuge  as  ever  beauty  lay  hid  in. 

Becky  liked  the  life.  She  was  at  home  with  everybody  in  the 
place,  ffedlars,  punters,  tumblers,  students  and  all.  She  was  of  a 
wild,  roving  nature,  inherited  from  &ther  and  mother,  who  were 
both  Bohemians,  by  taste  and  circumst&nce ;  if  a  lord  was  not  by, 
she  would  talk  t«  his  courier  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  the  din, 
the  stir,  the  drink,  the  smoke,  the  tattle  of  the  Hebrew  poUars, 
the  solemn,  braggart  ways  of  the  poor  tumblers,  the  toumoit  talk 
of  the  gambling-table  officials,  the  songs  and  swagger  of  the  students, 
and  the  general  buzz  and  hum  of  the  place  had  pleased  and  tickled 
the  little  woman,  even  when  her  luck  was  down,  and  she  had  not 
wherewithal  to  pay  her  bill.  How  pleasant  was  all  the  bustle  to 
her  now  that  her  purse  was  fiill  of  the  money  which  little  Georgy 
hod  won  for  her  the  night  before ! 

As  Joe  came  creaking  and  puffing  up  the  final  stairs,  and  ww 
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speechless  when  he  got  to  the  landing,  and  began  to  wipe  his  fiice 
and  then  to  look  for  No.  92,  the  room  where  he  was  directed  to 
seek  for  the  person  he  wanted,  the  door  of  the  opposite  chamber, 
No.  90,  was  open,  and  a  student,  in  jack-boots  and  a  dirty 
schlafrock,  was  lying  on  the  bed  smoking  a  long  pipe  ;  whilst 
another  student  in  long  yellow  hair  and  a  braided  coat^  exceeding 
smart  and  dirty  too,  wad  actually  on  his  knees  at  No.  92,  bawling 
through  the  keyhole  supplications  to  the  person  within. 

"Go  away,"  said  a  well-known  voice,  which  made  Joe  thrill, 
"I  expect  somebody;  I  expect  my  grandpapa.  He  mustn't  see 
you  there." 

"  Angel  Englanderinn ! "  bellowed  the  kneeling  student  with 
the  whity- brown  ringlets  and  the  large  finger-ring,  "  do  take 
compassion  upon  us.  Make  an  appointment.  Dine  with  me  and 
Fritz  at  the  inn  in  the  park.  We  will  have  roast  pheasants  and 
porter,  plum-pudding  and  French  wine.     We  shall  die  if  you  don't" 

"  That  we  will,"  said  the  young  nobleman  on  the  bed ;  and 
this  colloquy  Jos  overheard,  though  he  did  not  comprehend  it,  for 
the  reason  that  he  had  never  studied  the  language  in  which  it  was 
carried  on. 

^* Neivmero  katUrvang  dooze,  si  vous  plait"  Jos  said  in  his 
grandest  manner,  when  he  was  able  to  speak. 

"  Quater  fang  tooce ! "  said  the  student,  starting  up,  and  he 
bounced  into  his  own  room,  where  he  locked  the  door,  and  where 
Jos  heard  hira  laughing  witli  his  comrade  on  the  bed. 

The  gentleman  from  Bengal  was  standing  disconcerted  by  this 
incident,  when  the  door  of  the  92  opened  of  itself,  and  Becky's 
little  head  peeped  out  full  of  archness  and  nuschief.  She  lighted 
on  Jos.  "  It's  you,"  she  said,  coming  out.  "  How  I  have  been 
waiting  for  you !  Stop !  not  yet — in  one  minute  you  shall  come 
in."  In  that  instant  she  put  a  rouge-pot,  a  brandy-bottle,  and  a 
plate  of  broken  meat  into  the  bed,  gave  one  smooth  to  her  hair,  and 
finally  let  in  her  visitor. 

She  had,  by  way  of  morning  robe,  a  pink  domino,  a  trifle  faded 
and  soiled,  and  marked  here  and  there  with  pomatum ;  but  her 
arms  shone  out  from  the  loose  sleeves  of  the  dress  very  white  and 
fair,  and  it  was  tied  round  her  little  waist,  so  as  not  ill  to  set  off 
the  trim  little  figure  of  the  wearer.  She  led  Jos  by  the  hand  into 
her  garret.  "  Come  in,"  she  said.  "  Come,  and  talk  to  me.  Sit 
yonder  on  the  chair ; "  and  she  gave  the  civilian's  hand  a  little 
squeeze,  and  laughingly  placed  him  upon  it  As  for  herself,  she 
placed  herself  on  the  bed— not  on  the  bottle  and  plate,  you  may  be 
sure — on  which  Jos  might  have  reposed,  had  he  chosen  that  seat ; 
and  so  there  she  sate  and  talked  with  her  old  admirer. 
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"  How  little  yeare  have  changetl  you  ! "  she  said,  with  a  look  of 
tender  interest.     "  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere.     What  a 

comfort  it  is  amongst  straiigerB  to  see  once  more  the  frank  honest 
face  of  an  old  friend  ! " 

The  frank  honest  face,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  this  moment  bore 
any  expression  but  one  of  openness  and  honesty :  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  much  perturbed  and  puzzieii  in  look.  Jos  was  surveying 
the  ijueer  little  apartment  in  which  he  found  his  old  flame.  One 
of  her  gowns  hung  over  the  bed,  another  depending  from  a  hook  of 
the  door :  her  bonnet  obscured  half  the  looking-glass,  on  wliicli,  too, 
lay  the  prettiest  little  pair  of  bronze  boots ;  a  French  novel  was  on 
the  table  by  the  bedside,  with  a  candle,  not  of  wax,  Becky  thonght 
of  popping  that  into  the  be<l  too,  hut  she  only  put  in  the  little  paper 
nightcap  with  which  she  had  put  the  candle  out  on  going  to  sleep. 

"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  she  continued;  "a 
woman  never  forgets  some  things.  And  you  were  the  first  man 
1  ever — I  ever  saw." 

"Was  I,  really  1"  said  Jos.  "God  bless  my  soul,  yon — you 
don't  say  sa" 

"When  I  came  with  yowr  sister  from  Chiswick,  I  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  child,"  Becky  said.  "How  is  that  dear  love!  Oh, 
her  husband  was  a  sad  wicke^l  man,  and  of  course  it  was  of  me  that 
the  poor  dear  was  jealous.  As  if  I  cared  about  him,  heigho  J  when 
there  was  somebody — but  no — -don't  let  us  talk  of  old  times ; " 
and  she  passed  her  haii<lkerehief  with  the  tattered  lace  across  her 
eyelids. 

"  Is  not  this  a  strange  place,"  she  continued,  "  for  a  woman, 
who  has  lived  in  a  very  different  world  too,  to  be  fDun<l  in  1  I 
have  had  so  many  griefe  and  wrongs,  Joseph  Sedley,  I  liave  been 
made  to  suffer  so  cruelly,  that  I  am  almost  made  mad  sometimes. 
I  can't  stay  still  in  any  [ilace,  but  wander  about  always  restless 
and  unhappy.  All  my  friends  have  been  false  to  me — all.  There 
is  no  sucli  thing  as  an  honest  man  in  the  world.  I  was  the  truest 
wife  that  ever  live<l,  though  I  married  my  husband  out  of  pique, 
because  somebody  else — but  never  mind  tliat.  I  was  true,  and  he 
trampled  upon  me,  and  deserted  me.  I  was  the  fonilest  mother. 
I  had  but  one  child,  one  darling,  one  hope,  one  joy,  which  I  held  to 
my  heart  with  a  mother's  affection,  which  was  my  life,  my  prayer, 
my — my  blessing;  and  they — they  tore  it  from  me — tore  it  from 
me ; "  and  she  put  lier  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  passionate  gesture 
of  despair,  buiying  her  fitce  for  a  moment  on  the  bed. 

The  brandybottle  inside  choked  up  against  the  plate  which 
held  the  cold  sausage.  Both  were  moved,  no  doubt,  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  so  much  grieC    Max  and  Fritz  were  at  the  door  listeniog 
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with  wonder  to  Mrs.  Becky's  soba  and  cries.  Joe,  too,  was  a  good 
deal  frightened  and  affected  at  eeeins  his  old  flame  in  this  conditioD. 
And  she  began,  forthwith,  to  tell  her  etory — a  tale  so  ne&t,  simple, 
and  artless,  that  it  was  quite  evident  from  hearing  her,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  white-robed  angel  escaped  from  heaven  to  be  subject  to 
the  inferiial  machi nations  and  villainy  of  fiends  here  below,  that  spot- 
less being — ^that  miserable  unsulhed  martyr,  was  present  on  the  bed 
before  Jos — on  the  bed,  sitting  on  the  brandy-bottle. 

They  had  a  very  long,  amicable,  and  confidential  talk  there  ;  in 
the  course  of  which,  Jos  Sedley  was  somehow  made  aware  (but  in 
a  manner  that  did  not  in  the  least  scare  or  offend  him)  that  Becky's 
heart  had  firet  learned  to  beat  at  his  enchanting  presence :  that 
George  Osborne  had  certainly  paid  an  unjustifiable  court  to  hfr, 
which  miglit  account  for  Amelia's  jealousy,  and  their  little  rupture  ; 
but  that  Becky  never  gave  the  least  encouragement  to  the  unfor- 
tunate officer,  and  tliat  she  had  never  ceased  to  tiink  about  Jos 
from  the  very  first  day  she  had  seen  him,  though,  of  course,  lier 
duties  as  a  married  woman  were  paramount — duties  which  she  had 
always  preserved,  and  would,  to  her  dying  day,  or  until  the  pro- 
verbially bad  climate  in  which  Colonel  Crawley  was  hving  fhoidd 
release  her  from  a  yoke  which  hia  cruelty  had  rendered  odious  to  lier. 

Jos  went  away,  convinced  tliat  she  was  the  most  virtuous,  as 
she  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  women,  and  revolving  in  his 
mind  all  sorts  of  benevolent  schemes  for  her  welfare.  Her  per^ecu- 
tious  ought  to  be  ended  :  she  ought  to  return  to  the  society  of  nhicli 
she  was  an  ornament.  He  would  see  what  ought  to  be  done.  She 
must  quit  that  place,  and  take  a  quiet  loilging.  Amelia  must  come 
and  see  her,  and  befriend  her.  He  would  go  and  settle  about  it,  and 
consult  with  the  Major.  She  we]>t  tears  of  heartfelt  gratitude  as 
she  parted  from  him,  and  pressed  his  hand  as  the  gallant  stout 
gentleman  stooped  down  to  kiss  hers. 

So  Bepky  bowed  Joe  out  of  her  little  garret  with  as  much  grace 
as  if  it  was  a  pobce  of  which  site  did  the  honours ;  and  that  heavy 
gentleman  having  disappeared  down  the  staiiB,  Max  and  Fritz  came 
out  of  their  hole,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  she  amused  herself  by  mimick- 
ing Jos  to  them  as  she  munched  her  bread  and  cold  sausage  and 
took  draughts  of  her  favourite  brandy-And-water, 

Jos  walked  over  to  Dobbin's  lodgings  with  great  solemnity,  and 
there  imparted  to  liim  the  affecting  history  with  which  he  had  just 
been  uiiulc  acquainted,  without,  however,  mentioning  the  play-busi- 
ness of  tlie  night  before.  And  the  two  gentlemen  were  kyiiig  their 
heads  together,  and  consulting  as  to  the  best  means  of  being  useftd 
to  Mrs.  Becky,  while  she  was  finisliing  her  interrupted  diituner  a 
la  faurchelte. 
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How  was  it  that  ahe  had  oome  to  that  little  townl  How  was 
it  that  she  liail  no  frieads  and  was  waudcring  about  aloue?  Little 
boys  at  school  are  taught  in  their  earliest  Latin  book,  that  the  path 
of  Avemua  ia  very  easy  of  descent  Let  us  skip  over  the  ioterval 
in  the  histJ^ry  of  her  downward  progress.  She  was  not  worse  now 
than  she  had  been  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity^only  a  little  down 
on  her  litck. 

Ab  for  Mrs,  Amelia,  she  was  a  woman  of  such  a  soft  and  foolish 
disposition,  that  when  she  heard  of  anybody  nuhappy,  her  heart 
straightway  melted  towards  the  sufferer;  and  as  she  had  never 
thotiglit  or  done  anything  mortally  guilty  herself,  she  hod  not  that 
abhorrence  for  wickedness  which  distinguishes  moralists  much  more 
knowing.  If  ahe  spoiled  everylxxiy  who  came  near  her  with  kind- 
ness and  compliments,— if  ahe  begge<l  pardon  of  all  her  sen-ants  for 
troubling  them  to  answer  the  bell, — if  she  apolc^eed  to  a  shop-boy 
who  showed  her  a  piece  of  silk,  or  made  a  curtsey  to  a  street-sweeper 
with  a  complimentary  remark  upon  the  el^ant  state  of  his  crossing 
— and  she  was  almost  capable  of  every  one  of  these  follies— the 
notion  that  an  old  acqiuuntance  was  miserable  was  sure  to  soften 
her  heart ;  nor  would  she  hear  of  anybody's  being  deservedly  un- 
happy. A  world  under  such  legislation  as  hers  would  not  be  a  very 
orderly  place  of  abode  ;  but  there  are  not  many  women,  at  least  not 
of  the  nilcrs,  who  are  of  her  sort.  This  lady,  I  believe,  would  have 
abohshed  all  gaols,  punishments,  handcuffs,  whippings,  poverty, 
sickness,  hunger,  in  the  world ;  and  was  such  a  mean-spirited 
creature,  that — we  are  obliged  to  confess  it — she  could  even  forget 
a  mortal  injury. 

When  the  Major  heard  from  Jos  of  the  sentimental  adventure 
which  had  just  befallen  the  latter,  he  was  not,  it  must  be  owned, 
nearly  as  much  interested  as  the  geiftleman  from  Bengal.  On  the 
contrary,  his  excitement  was  quite  the  reverse  from  a  pleasurable 
one ;  he  made  use  of  a  brief  but  improper  expression  regarding  a 
poor  woman  in  distress,  saying,  in  fact,—"  the  little  minjc,  has  she 
oome  to  light  again?"  He  never  had  hwi  the  slighteat  liking  for 
her;  but  had  heartily  mistnisted  her  fiom  the  very  first  moment 
when  her  green  eyes  had  looked  at,  and  tiuned  away  &om,  iiia  own. 

"  That  little  devil  brings  miachief  wherever  ahe  goea,"  the  Major 
siud  disrespectfully.  "  Who  knows  what  sort  of  a  life  she  hae  been 
leading!  and  what  business  has  she  here  abroad  and  alone  1  Don't 
tell  me  about  persecutors  and  enemies ;  an  honest  woman  always 
has  friends,  and  never  is  separated  from  her  family.  Why  has  she 
left  her  husband  I  He  may  have  lieen  disreputable  and  wicke<],  aa 
you  say.  He  always  was.  I  remember  the  confounded  blackleg, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  used  to  cheat  and  hoodwink  {)oor  George. 
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WasD't  there  &  wsndal  about  their  Beperationi  I  think  I  heanl 
■ometbing,"  cried  out  Miyor  DobbiD,  who  did  not  care  miich  about 
gossip ;  and  vhoni  Jos  tried  in  nun  to  coDvince  that  Ure.  Becky 
was  in  all  respects  a  most  injured  and  virtuous  female. 

"  Well,  well ;  let's  ask  Hrs.  George,"  eaid  that  arch-diplomatist 
of  a  Major.  "  Only  lot  us  go  and  consult  her.  I  suppose  you  will 
allow  that  «A«  is  a  good  judge  at  any  iat«,  and  knows  what  is  ri^t 
in  such  matteiB." 

"  Hm !  Emmy  is  very  well,"  said  Joe,  who  did  not  liaiq>en  to 
be  in  love  with  his  sister. 

"  Very  well  T  by  God,  air,  she's  the  finest  lady  I  ever  met  in 
my  life,"  bounced  out  the  Major.  "  I  say  at  once,  let  us  go  and 
Bsk  her  if  this  woman  ought  to  be  visite<l  or  not — I  will  be  content 
with  her  verdict"  Now  this  odious,  artfiil  rogue  of  a  Major  was 
thinking  in  hia  own  mind  that  lie  was  sure  of  his  case.  Emmy,  lie 
remembered,  was  at  one  time  cruelly  and  deservedly  jotlous  of 
Rebecca,  never  mentioned  her  name  but  with  a  shrinking  and  terror 
— a  jealous  woman  never  forgives,  thought  Dobbin  :  and  so  the  pair 
went  across  the  street  to  Mrs.  George's*  house,  where  she  was  con- 
tentedly warbling  at  a  muaic-lesson  with  Madame  Strumpff. 

When  tliat  lady  took  her  leave,  Jos  opened  the  business  with 
hia  tiBual  pomp  of  words.  "  Amelia,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  liave 
just  had  the  moat  cxtraonlinary — yea^God  bless  my  soul !  the 
most  extraordinary  adventm* — an  old  friend — yes,  a  most  interest- 
ing old  friend  of  yours,  and  I  may  say  in  old  times,  has  just  arrived 
here,  and  I  shoidd  like  you  to  see  her." 

"Her!"  said  Amelia.  "Who  is  it]  Major  Dobbin,  if  you 
please  not  to  break  my  scissors."  The  Major  was  twirling  them 
round  by  tlie  little  cliain  from  which  they  sometimes  hung  to  their 
lady's  waist,  and  was  thereby  endangering  hie  own  eye. 

"  It  is  a  woman  whom  I  dislike  very  much,"  said  the  M^jor 
doggedly;  "and  whom  you  have  no  cause  to  love." 

"  It  is  Rebecca ;  I'm  sure  it  is  Rebecca,"  Amelia  stud,  blushing, 
and  being  very  much  agitated. 

"  You  are  right ;  you  always  are,"  Dobbin  answered.  Brussels, 
Waterloo,  old,  old  timea,  griefe,  pangs,  remembrances,  rushed  bock 
into  Amelia's  gentle  heart,  and  caused  a  cruel  agitation  there. 

"  Don't  let  me  see  her,"  Emmy  continued.  "  I  couldn't 
see  her." 

"  1  told  yon  ao,"  Dobbin  said  to  Joe. 

"  She  is  very  unhappy,  and — and  that  sort  of  thing,"  Jos  \\T^!tA. 
"  She  is  very  poor  and  unprotected  ;  and  has  been  ill — exceedingly 
ill — and  that  scoundrel  of  a  husband  has  deserted  her." 

"  All  1 "  said  Amelia. 
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"  She  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  world,"  Joa  vreat  on,  Dot  undex- 
terouBly ;  "  and  she  said  she  thouglit  she  might  trust  in  you.  She's 
80  iniBenible,  Emmj.  She  has  been  almost  mad  with  grief.  Her 
fltorj  quite  affected  me:— 'pon  my  word  and  honour,  it  did — never 
was  such  a  cniel  persecution  borne  so  angelically,  I  may  Bay.  Her 
fiunily  liaa  been  most  cniel  to  her." 

"  Poor  creature ! "  Amelia  said. 

"Aud  if  she  can  get  no  friend,  she  says  she  thinks  shell  die," 
Job  proceeded,  in  a  low  tremidous  voice. — "  God  bless  ray  soul !  do 
you  know  that  she  tried  te  kill  herself?  She  carries  laudanum  with 
her— I  saw  the  bottle  in  her  room — such  a  miserable  little  room — 
at  a  tliJTd-rate  house,  the  Elephant,  up  in  the  roof  at  the  top  of  all. 
I  went  there." 

This  did  not  seem  to  affect  Emmy.  She  even  smiled  a  little. 
Perhaps  she  figured  Jos  te  herself  panting  up  tlie  stair. 

"  She's  beside  herself  with  grief,"  he  resumed.  "  The  agonies 
that  woman  has  eiidunnl  are  quite  frightful  to  hear  o£  She  had  a 
little  boy,  of  the  same  age  as  Georgy." 

"Yes,  J-C8,  I  think  I  remember,"  Emmy  remarked.     "Weill" 

"  The  most  beautiful  child  ever  seen,"  Jos  said,  who  was  very 
fiit,  and  easily  moved,  and  had  been  touched  by  the  story  Becky 
told  ;  "  a  perfect  angcl,  who  adored  hia  mother.  The  ruffians  tore 
him  shrieking  out  of  her  amm,  and  have  never  allowed  him  to 

"Dear  Joseph,"  Emmy  cried  out,  starting  up  at  once,  "let  us 
go  and  see  her  this  minute."  And  she  ran  into  her  a<ljoining  bed- 
chamber, tied  on  her  bonnet  in  a  flutter,  came  out  with  her  shawl 
on  her  arm,  and  ordered  Dobbin  to  follow. 

He  went  and  put  her  shawl^it  was  a  white  Cashmere,  consigned 
to  her  by  the  Mnjor  himself  from  India — over  her  sJioulders.  He 
saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey ;  aud  she  put  her  hand 
into  Ilia  arm,  and  they  went  away. 

"  It  is  No.  92,  up  four  pair  of  stairs,"  Jos  said,  perhaps 
not  very  willing  to  ascend  the  steps  a^tn ;  but  he  placed  himself 
in  the  window  of  his  drawing-room,  which  commands  the  place  on 
which  the  Elephant  stanils,  and  saw  the  pair  marching  through  the 
market. 

It  was  as  well  that  Becky  saw  them  too  from  her  garret ;  for 
she  and  the  two  students  were  ehattenng  and  laughing  tliere ;  they 
had  been  joking  about  the  appearance  of  Becky'a  grandpapa — whose 
arrival  and  departure  tJiey  hail  witnessed — but  slie  hod  tithe  to 
dismiss  them,  tmd  have  her  little  room  clear  before  the  landlord  of 
the  Elephant,  who  knew  that  Mrs.  Osborne  was  a  great  favourite  at 
the  Serene  Court,  aud  respected  her  accordingly,  ted  the  way  up  the 
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aUira  to  tbe  roof-stoicjr,  eDcouraging  Miladi  aod  the  Heir  Mi^or  as 
they  achieved  the  ascent. 

"  Gracious  lady,  gracious  lady  ! "  said  the  Uadlord,  knocking  at 
Becky's  door ;  he  had  called  her  Madame  the  day  before,  and  was 
by  no  meaoa  courteous  to  her. 

"  Who  is  it  1 "  Becky  said,  putting  out  her  head,  and  she  gave  a 
little  scream.  There  stood  Emmy  in  a  tremble,  and  Dobbin,  the 
tall  Major,  with  his  cane. 

He  stood  still  watching,  and  very  much  interested  at  the  scene ; 
but  Emmy  sprang  forward  with  open  arms  towards  Rebecca,  anil 
forgare  her  at  that  moment,  and  embraced  her  and  kissed  her  with 
all  her  heart  Ah,  poor  wretch,  when  was  your  lip  pressed  before 
by  such  pure  kisses  t 


CHAPTER    LXVI 
AMANTIUM  IRJE 

FRANKNESS  and  kiiidiicgs  like  Amelia's  were  likely  to  touch 
even  such  a  hanlenal  little  reprobate  as  Becky,  Slic  returned 
Emmy's  caresses  and  kind  apeechea  with  something  very  like 
gratitiide,  and  an  emotion  which,  if  it  woa  not  Instiug,  for  a  moment 
was  almost  genuine.  That  woe  a  lueky  stroke  of  hers  about  the 
chihi  "  torn  from  her  anna  Bhrieking."  It  was  by  that  harrowing 
misfortune  that  Becky  lioil  won  her  tricnd  back,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  very  first  jxiiuts,  wc  may  be  certain,  upon  which  our  poor  simple 
Uttle  Emmy  began  to  talk  to  her  new-found  actiuaintance. 

"  And  so  they  took  your  darling  child  from  you  1 "  uur  simpleton 
cried  out.  "  Oh,  Bcbecco,  my  poor  dear  suffering  friend,  I  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  a  boy,  and  to  feel  for  those  who  have  loat  one. 
But  please  Heaven  yours  will  be  restored  to  you,  as  a  merciful 
mercifid  Providence  has  brought  mc  back  mine." 

"The  child,  my  child!  Oh  yes,  ray  agonies  were  frightful," 
Becky  owned,  not  perhaps  without  &  twinge  of  conscieuce.  It 
Jarred  upon  her,  to  be  obligetl  to  commence  instantly  to  tell  lies  in 
reply  to  so  much  confidence  and  simplicity.  But  that  is  the 
misfortune  of  beginning  with  this  kind  of  forgery.  When  one  fib 
becomes  due  as  it  were,  you  must  forge  another  to  take  up  the  old 
acceptance ;  and  so  tlie  stock  of  your  lies  in  circulation  inevitably 
multiplies,  and  the  danger  of  detection  increases  every  day. 

"My  agonies,"  Becky  continued,  "were  terrible  (I  hope  she 
won't  sit  down  on  the  bottle)  when  they  took  him  away  from  me  ; 
I  thought  I  should  die  ;  but  I  fortunately  had  a  brain  fever,  during 
which  my  doctor  gave  me  up,  and— and  I  recovered,  and — and  here 
I  am,  poor  and  inendlesa." 

"  How  old  is  he  1 "  Emmy  oeketL 

"  Eleven,"  said  Becky. 

"  Eleven  ! "  crieil  the  other.  "  Why,  ha  was  bom  the  same 
year  with  Georgy,  who  is " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Becky  cried  out,  who  had  in  fact  quite 
forgotten  all  about  little  Sjiwdon's  age.  "  Grief  lias  made  me 
forget  BO  many  things,  dearest  Amelia.     I  am  veiy  much  changed ; 
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half  wild  sometimes.  He  was  eleven  when  they  took  him  away 
from  me.     Bless  his  sweet  face ;  I  have  never  seen  it  again." 

"Was  he  £ur  or  dark?"  went  on  that  absurd  little  Emmy. 
"  Show  me  his  hair." 

Becky  almost  laughed  at  her  simplicity.  "  Not  to-day,  lov*,.— 
some  other  time,  when  my  trunks  arrive  from  Leipsic,  whence  I 
came  to  this  place, — ^and  a  little  drawing  of  him,  which  I  made  in 
happy  days. 

"  Poor  Becky,  poor  Becky  ! "  said  Emmy.  **  How  thankful, 
how  thankful  I  ought  to  be"  (though  I  doubt  whether  that 
practice  of  piety  inculcated  upon  us  by  our  womankind  in  early 
youth,  namely,  to  be  thankful  because  we  are  better  off  than  some- 
body else,  be  a  very  rational  religious  exercise);  and  then  she 
began  to  think  as  usual,  how  her  son  was  the  handsomest,  the 
best,  and  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  whole  world. 

"You  will  see  my  Georgy,"  was  the  best  thing  Emmy  could 
think  of  to  console  Becky.  If  anything  could  make  her  comfortable, 
that  would. 

And  so  the  two  women  continued  talking  for  an  hour  or  more, 
during  which  Becky  liad  the  opportunity  of  giving  her  new  friend  a 
full  and  complete  version  of  her  private  liistory.  She  showed  how 
her  marriage  with  Rawdon  Crawley  had  always  been  viewed  by  the 
family  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  hostility ;  how  her  sister-in-law 
(an  artful  woman)  had  poisoned  her  husband's  mind  against  her ; 
how  he  had  formed  odious  connections,  which  had  estranged  his 
affections  from  her:  how  she  had  borne  everything  —  poverty, 
neglect,  coldness  from  the  being  whom  she  most  loved — and  all  for 
the  sake  of  her  cliild ;  how,  finally,  and  by  the  most  flagrant  outrage, 
she  had  been  driven  into  demanding  a  separation  from  her  husband, 
when  the  wretch  did  not  scruple  to  ask  that  she  should  sacrifice 
her  own  fair  fame  so  that  he  might  procure  advancement  through 
the  means  of  a  very  great  and  powerful  but  unprincipled  man — the 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  indeed.     The  atrocious  monster. 

This  part  of  her  eventful  history  Becky  gave  with  the  utmost 
feminine  delicacy,  and  the  most  indignant  virtue.  Forced  to  fly 
her  husband's  roof  by  this  insult,  tie  coward  had  pursued  his 
revenge  by  taking  her  child  from  her.  And  thus  Becky  said  she 
was  a  wanderer,  poor,  unprotected,  friendless,  and  wretched. 

Emmy  received  this  story,  which  was  told  at  some  length,  as 
those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  her  character  may  imagine 
that  she  would.  She  quivered  with  indignation  at  the  account  of 
the  conduct  of  the  miserable  Rawdon  and  the  unprincipled  Steyne. 
Her  eyes  made  notes  of  atlmiration  for  every  one  of  the  sentences  in 
which  Becky  described  the  persecutions  of  her  aristocratic  relatives. 
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and  the  falling  away  of  her  husband.  (Becky  did  not  abuse  him. 
She  spoke  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  She  had  loved  him 
only  too  fondly  :  and  was  he  not  the  &ther  of  her  boy  ?)  And  as 
for  the  separation-scene  fix)m  the  child,  while  Becky  was  reciting  it, 
Emmy  retired  altogether  behind  her  pocket-handkerchief,  so  that 
thi.  consummate  little  tragedian  must  have  been  charmed  to  see  the 
effect  which  her  performance  produced  on  her  audience. 

Whilst  the  ladies  were  carrying  on  their  conversation,  Amelia's 
constant  escort,  the  Major  (who,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to  interrupt 
their  conference,  and  found  himself  rather  tired  of  creaking  about 
the  narrow  stair  passage  of  which  the  roof  brushed  the  nap  from 
his  hat)  descended  to  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  and  into  the 
great  room  common  to  all  the  frequenters  of  the  Elephant,  out  of 
which  the  stair  led.  This  apartment  is  always  in  a  fume  of  smoke, 
and  liberally  sprinkled  with  beer.  On  a  dirty  table  stand  scores  of 
corresponding  brass-candlesticks  with  tallow  candles  for  the  lodgers, 
whose  keys  hang  up  in  rows  over  the  candles.  Emmy  had  passed 
blushing  through  the  room  anon,  where  all  sorts  of  people  were 
collected  :  Tyrolese  glove-sellers  and  Danubian  linen-merchants,  with 
their  packs;  students  recruiting  themselves  with  butterbrods  and 
meats ;  idlers,  playing  cards  or  dominoes  on  the  sloppy,  beery  tables ; 
tumblers  refreshing  during  the  cessation  of  their  performances — in  a 
word,  all  the  fumvm  and  strepitus  of  a  German  inn  in  &ir-time.  The 
waiter  brought  the  Major  a  mug  of  beer,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
he  took  out  a  cigar,  and  amused  himself  with  that  pernicious  vegetable 
and  a  newspaper  imtil  his  charge  should  come  down  to  claim  him. 

Max  and  Fritz  came  presently  downstairs,  their  cape  on  one 
side,  their  spurs  jingling,  their  pipes  splendid  with  coats-of-arms  and 
frdl-blown  tassels,  and  they  hung  up  the  key  of  No.  90  on  the 
board,  and  called  for  the  ration  of  butterbrod  and  beer.  The  pair 
sate  down  by  the  Major,  and  fell  into  a  conversation  of  which  he 
could  not  help  hearing  somewhat.  It  was  mainly  about  "  Fuchs  " 
and  "  Philister,"  and  duels  and  drinking-bouts  at  the  neighbouring 
University  of  Schoppenhausen,  from  which  renowned  seat  of  learning 
they  had  just  come  in  the  Eilwagen,  with  Becky,  as  it  appeared,  by 
their  side,  and  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  bridal  f^tes  at  Pumper- 
nickel. ^' 

"  The  little  Englanderinn  seems  to  be  en  hays  de  gon/noisance" 
said  Max,  who  knew  the  French  language,  to  Fritz,  his  comrade. 
"  After  the  fat  grand&ther  went  away,  there  came  a  pretty  little 
compatriot.  I  heanl  them  chattering  and  whimpering  together  in 
the  little  wom^p's  chamber." 

"  We  must  take  the  tickets  for  her  concert,"  Fritz  said  "  Hast 
thou  any  money.  Max  ? " 
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"  Bah,"  said  the  otber,  "  the  concert  is  a  concert  in  nvbiiut. 
Hans  eaid  that  she  adTcrtieed  one  at  Leipaic :  and  the  Burschen 
took  many  tickets.  But  she  went  off  without  singing.  She  said 
in  the  coach  yesterday  that  her  pianist  had  fallen  ill  at  Dresden. 
She  cannot  sing,  it  b  my  belief:  her  voice  is  as  cracked  as  thine,  0 
thoH  beer-soaking  Kenowner ! " 

"  It  is  cracked;  /  hear  her  trying  out  of  her  window  a  schrecklich 
EngUsh  ballad,  called  '  De  Rose  upon  de  Balgony.' " 

"  Sauf^  and  singen  go  not  together,"  observed  Fritz  with  the 
red  nose,  who  evidently  preferred  the  former  amusement.  "  No, 
thou  shalt  take  none  of  her  tickets.  She  won  money  at  the  Iretile 
and  qimranle  last  night.  I  saw  her ;  she  made  a  little  English  boy 
play  for  her.  We  will  spend  thy  money  there  or  at  the  theatre,  or 
we  will  treat  her  to  French  wine  or  cognac  in  the  Aurelius  Garden, 
but  the  tickets  we  will  not  buy.  Wliat  sayest  thou  1  Yet  another 
mug  of  beer  1 "  and  one  and  another  Bucccaaively  having  burie<l  their 
blond  whiakers  in  the  mawkish  Uiaiight,  curled  them  and  swaggered 
off  into  the  fair. 

The  Major,  who  had  seen  the  key  of  No.  90  put  up  on  its  book, 
and  had  heard  the  conversation  of  the  two  young  University  bloods, 
was  not  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  their  talk  related  to  Becky. 
"  The  little  devil  is  at  her  old  tricks,"  he  thought,  and  he  smiled  as 
he  recalled  old  days,  when  he  liad  wituessetl  the  (leBjiemte  flirtation 
with  Jos,  and  tlie  ludicrous  end  of  that  adventure.  He  and  George 
had  often  laughed  over  it  subsequently,  and  until  a  few  weeke  af^er 
George's  marriage,  when  he  also  was  caught  in  the  little  Circe's  toils, 
uiid  Jind  an  umlerstaniling  with  her  which  his  comrade  certainly 
8ii8|)eeted,  hut  preferred  to  ignore.  William  was  too  much  hurt  or 
ashamed  to  ask  to  Eithom  that  dbgraceful  mystery,  although  once,  and 
evidently  with  remorac  on  his  mind,  Gcoi^  had  alluded  to  it.  It 
was  on  the  morning  of  Waterloo,  ns  the  young  men  stood  together 
in  fnnit  of  their  line,  surveying  the  black  masses  of  Frenchmen  who 
crowned  the  opposite  heights,  and  as  the  rain  was  coming  down, 
"  I  have  been  mixing  in  a  foolish  intrigue  with  a  woman,"  George 
saitL  "I  am  glad  we  were  marched  away.  If  I  drop,  I  hope 
Emmy  will  never  know  of  tliat  busmess.  I  wish  to  God  it  had 
never  been  begim  ! "  Aud  William  was  pleased  to  think,  and  had 
more  than  once  soothe<l  poor  George's  widow  with  the  narrative, 
that  Ostwmc,  after  iiuitting  Ilia  wife,  and  after  the  action  of  Qtiatre 
Bras,  on  the  first  day,  spoke  gravely  and  affectionately  to  his  com- 
Rule  of  his  fiithcr  and  his  wife.  On  these  focts,  too,  William  had 
iusbted  very  strongly  in  his  conversations  with  the  ,elder  Osborne  : 
and  hiul  thus  been  the  means  of  reconciling  the  old  gentleman 
to  his  son's  niemoi^-,  jiwt  at  the  close  of  the  elder  man's  Ufe. 
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"  And  so  this  devil  ia  stOl  going  on  with  her  intrigues,"  thought 
William,  "  I  wish  she  were  a  hundred  mUea  &ona  here.  She 
brings  mischief  wherever  she  goes,"  And  he  was  pursuing  these 
forebodings  and  this  uncomfortable  train  of  thought,  with  his  head 
between  hie  hands,  and  the  Pumpemiekd  Gazette  of  last  week 
tmread  under  liis  nose,  when  somebody  tapped  his  shoulder  with  a 
paxaaol,  and  he  looke<l  up  and  saw  Mrs.  Amelia. 

This  woman  had  a  way  of  tyrannising  over  Major  Dobbin  (for 
the  weakest  of  all  people  will  domineer  over  somebody),  and  she 
oidere<l  him  about,  and  patted  him,  an<1  made  him  fetch  and  carry 
just  OS  if  he  was  a  great  Newfoundland  dog.  He  liked,  so  tJ)  speak, 
to  jiunp  into  the  water  if  she  said  "High,  Dobbin ! "  and  to  trot 
behind  her  with  her  reticule  in  his  mouth.  This  history  has  been 
written  to  very  little  purpose  if  the  reader  has  not  perceived  that 
the  Major  was  a  spooney. 

"  Why  did  you  not  wait  for  me,  sir,  to  escort  me  downstaira  T  " 
she  said,  giving  a  little  t«es  of  her  head,  and  a  most  sarcastic 
autsey. 

"I  couldn't  stand  up  in  the  passage,"  he  answered,  with  a 
comical  deprecatory  look ;  and,  delighted  to  give  her  his  arm,  and 
to  take  her  out  of  the  horrid  smoky  place,  he  would  have  walked 
off  without  ewn  so  much  as  remembering  the  waiter,  had  not  the 
young  fellow  nin  after  him  and  stop))ed  him  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Elephant,  to  make  him  pay  for  the  beer  which  he  Lad  not  con- 
eiuneil.  Emmy  laughc<l :  she  called  him  a  naughty  man,  who 
wanted  to  nm  away  in  debt :  and,  in  foct,  made  some  jokes  suitable 
to  the  occasion  and  the  small-beer.  She  was  in  high  spirits  'and 
good  humour,  and  trip)jeil  across  the  market-place  very  briskly. 
She  wanted  to  see  Jos  tliat  instant.  The  Major  laughed  at  the 
impetuoufl  affection  Mrs.  Amelia  exhibitei! ;  for,  in  truth,  it  was 
not  verj-  often  that  she  wanted  her  brother  "  that  instant." 

They  foun<l  the  Civilian  iu  his  saloon  on  the  first-floor ;  he  bad 
been  pacing  the  room,  and  biting  his  nails,  anti  looking  over  tlie 
market-place  towanls  the  Elepliant  a  himdre<t  times  at  least  during 
the  past  hour,  whilst  Emmy  was  closeted  with  her  Iriend  in  the 
garret,  and  the  Mfyor  was  beating  the  tattoo  on  the  sloppy  tables 
of  the  public  room  below,  anil  he  was,  on  his  side  too,  very  anxious 
to  see  Mrs.  Osborne. 

"  Well  1 "  said  he- 

"  The  poor  dear  creature,  how  slic  has  suffered  ! "  Emmy  said. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  yes,"  Jos  said,  wagging  his  head,  so  tliat 
hie  cheeks  quivered  like  jellies. 

"  She  may  have  Payne's  room  ;  who  can  go  upstairs,"  Emmy 
contiDUcd.     Payne  was  a  staid  English  maid  and  personal  attendant 
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upon  Mra.  Osborne,  to  whom  the  courier,  as  in  duty  bound,  ptud 
court,  and  whom  Gkorgy  used  to  "lark"  drcadHiUy  with  acconnta 
of  German  robbera  and  ghosts.  She  passed  her  time  chiefly  in 
grumbling,  in  ordering  about  her  mistreas,  and  in  stating  her  inten- 
tion to  return  the  next  moroiog  to  her  native  village  of  Clupbam. 
"  She  ma;  have  Payne's  room,"  Emmy  said. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  have  that 
woman  into  the  houteV  bounced  out  the  M^or,  jumping  up. 

"  Of  course  we  are,"  said  Amelia  in  the  most  innocent  way  in 
the  world.  "Don't  be  angry,  and  break  the  furniture,  JLyor 
Dobbin.     Of  course  we  arc  going  to  have  her  here." 

"Of  course,  my  dear,"  Jos  sdd. 

"The  poor  creature,  afler  all  her  sufferings,"  Emmy  continued  : 
"  her  horrid  banker  broken  and  run  away :  her  husband — -wicked 
wretch — having  deserted  her  and  taken  her  child  away  from  her" 
(here  she  doubled  her  two  little  fiats  and  held  them  in  a  most 
menacing  attitude  before  her,  eo  that  the  Major  was  charmed  to  eee 
such  a  dauntless  vimgo),  "  the  poor  dear  thing !  quit«  alone  and 
absolutely  forced  to  give  lessons  in  singing  to  get  her  bread^and 
not  have  her  here !  " 

"  Take  lessons,  my  dear  Mrs.  George,"  cried  the  Miyor,  "  but 
don't  have  her  in  the  house,     I  implore  you  don't." 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Joe. 

"  You  who  are  always  good  and  kind :  always  used  to  be  nt 
any  rate :  I'm  aatonished  at  you,  Major  William,"  Amelia  cried. 
"  Why,  what  is  the  moment  to  help  her  but  when  she  is  so  miser- 
able }  Now  is  the  time  to  be  of  service  to  her.  The  oldest  friend 
I  ever  had,  and  not -" 

"  She  was  not  always  your  friend,  Amelia,"  the  Major  saJd,  for 
he  was  quite  angry.  This  allusion  was  too  much  for  Emmy,  who, 
looking  the  M^or  almost  fiercely  in  the  fiice,  said,  "  For  shame, 
Miyor  Dobbin ! "  and  ailer  having  fired  this  shot,  she  walkeil  out 
of  the  mom  with  a  roost  m^estic  air,  and  shut  her  own  door  briskly 
on  herself  and  her  outraged  dignity. 

"  To  allude  to  that  I "  she  said,  when  the  door  was  closed. 
"  Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  him  to  remind  me  of  it,"  and  she  looked  up  at 
George's  picture,  which  hung  there  as  usual,  with  the  portrait  of 
the  boy  underneath.  "  It  was  cruel  of  him.  '  If  I  had  forgiven  it, 
ought  he  to  have  spoken  t  No.  And  it  is  fiura  his  own  lipe  that 
I  know  how  wicked  and  groundless  my  jealousy  was ;  and  tliat  you 
were  pure— oh  yes,  you  were  pure,  my  saint  in  heaven  ! " 

She  paced  the  room  trembling  and  indignant.  She  went  and 
leaned  on  the  chest  of  dmwers  over  which  the  picture  hung,  and 
gazed  and  gazed  at  it.     Its  eyes  seemed  to  look  down  on  her  with 
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ft  reproach  that  deepened  aa  she  looked.  The  earljr  de&r  dear 
roemonea  of  tliat  brief  prime  of  love  rushed  back  upon  her.  The 
wound  which  years  had  scarcely  cicatrised  bled  afresh,  and  oh,  how 
bitterly !  She  could  not  bear  the  reproaches  of  the  husband  there 
before  her.     It  couldn't  be.     Never,  never. 

Poor  Dobbin ;  poor  old  William !  That  unlucky  word  had  un- 
done the  work  of  many  a  year — the  long  laborious  ediiice  of  a  life 
of  love  and  constancy — raised  too  upon  what  secret  and  hidden 
foundations,  wherein  lay  buried  passions,  uncounted  struggles,  un- 
known sacrifices — a  little  word  was  spoken,  and  down  fell  the  fair 
palace  of  hope^one  word,  and  ftway  flew  the  bird  which  he  had 
been  trying  all  his  life  to  lure  ! 

William,  though  he  Baw  by  Amelia's  looks  that  a  great  crisis 
had  come,  nevertheless  continued  to  implore  Sedley  in  the  most 
energetic  terras  to  beware  of  Rebecca ;  and  he  eagerly,  almost  fran- 
tically, adjured  Jos  not  to  receive  her.  He  besought  Mr.  Sedley 
to  inquire  at  least  regarding  her :  told  him  how  he  had  heard  that 
she  was  in  the  company  of  gamblers  and  people  of  ill  repute ; 
pointed  out  what  evil  she  had  done  in  former  days :  how  she  and 
Crawley  had  misled  poor  George  into  ruin  r  how  she  was  now 
parted  from  her  husband,  by  her  own  confession,  and,  perhaps,  for 
good  reason.  What  a  dangerous  companion  she  would  be  for  his 
sister,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  world  !  William  im- 
plored Jos,  with  all  the  eloquence  which  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
and  a  great  deal  more  energy  than  this  quiet  gentleman  was 
ordinarily  in  the  habit  of  showing,  to  keep  Rebecca  out  of  his 
household. 

Had  he  been  less  violent,  or  more  dexterous,  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  his  supplications  to  Jos ;  but  the  Civilian  was  not  a 
little  jealous  of  the  airs  of  superiority  which  the  Miyor  constantly 
exhibited  towards  him,  as  he  fancied  (indeed,  he  had  imparted  hia 
opinions  to  Mr.  Kirsch,  the  courier,  whose  bills  Major  Dobbin 
checked  on  this  Journey,  and  who  sided  with  his  master),  and  he 
began  a  blustering  speech  about  lib  competency  to  defend  Lia  own 
honoiu",  his  desire  not  to  have  his  affairs  meildled  with,  his  inten- 
tion, in  fine,  to  rebel  against  the  Major,  when  the  colloquy — mther 
a  long  and  stormy  one~waa  put  an  end  to  in  the  simpleat  way 
possible,  namely,  by  the  arrival  of  Mra.  Becky,  with  a  porter  froni 
the  Elephant  Hotel,  in  charge  of  her  very  meagre  baggage. 

She  greeted  her  host  with  affectionate  respect,  and  made  a 
shrinking,  but  amicable,  salutation  to  Major  Dobbin,  who,  as  her 
instinct  aaeiutd  her  at  once,  waa  her  enemy,  and  had  been  speaking 
against  her ;  and  the  bustle  and  clatter  consequent  upon  her  arrival 
brought  Amelia  out  of  her  room.     Emmy  went  up  and  embraced 
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her  goest  with  the  greatest  warmth^  and  toc^  no  notice  of  the 
IdajoTy  except  to  fling  him  an  angry  look — the  most  unjust  and 
scomfiil  glance  that  had  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  that  pMor  little 
woman's  &ce  since  she  was  bom.  But  she  had  private  reasons  of 
her  own,  and  was  bent  upon  being  angry  with  him.  And  Dobbin, 
indignant  at  the  injustice,  not  at  the  defeat,  went  off,  making  her  a 
bow  quite  as  hau^ty  as  the  killing  curtsey  with  which  the  little 
woman  chose  to  bid  him  &rewelL 

He  being  gone,  Emmy  was  particularly  lively  and  affectionate 
to  Rebecca,  and  bustled  about  the  apartments  and  installed  her 
guest  in  her  room  with  an  eagerness  and  activity  seldom  exhibite*! 
by  our  placid  little  friend.  But  when  an  act  of  injustice  is  to  be 
done,  especially  by  weak  people,  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  done 
quickly ;  and  Emmy  thought  she  was  displaying  a  great  deal  of  firm- 
ness and  proper  feeling  and  veneration  for  the  late  Captain  Osborne 
in  her  present  behaviour. 

Geology  came  in  from  the  fetes  for  dinner-time,  and  found  four 
covers  laid  as  usual ;  but  one  of  the  places  was  occupied  by  a  lady, 
instead  of  by  Major  Dobbin.  "  Hullo !  whereas  Dob  1 "  the  young 
gentleman  asked,  with  his  usual  simpUcity  of  language.  ''Major 
Dobbin  is  dining  out,  I  suppose,"  his  mother  said ;  and,  drawing 
the  boy  to  her,  kissed  him  a  great  deal,  and  put  his  hair  off  his 
forehead,  and  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Crawley.  "  This  is  my  boy, 
Rebecca,"  Mrs.  Osborne  said — as  much  as  to  say — can  the  world 
produce  anything  like  that?  Becky  looked  at  him  witli  rapture, 
and  pressecl  his  Jiand  fondly.     "  Dear  boy  ! "  she  said — "  he  is  just 

like  my "     Emotion  choked  her  further  utterance ;  but  Amelia 

understood,  as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken,  that  Becky  was  thinking 
of  her  own  blessed  child.  However,  the  company  of  her  friend 
consoled  Mrs.  Crawley,  and  she  ate  a  very  good  dinner. 

During  the  repast,  she  had  occasion  to  speak  several  times,  when 
(Jeorgy  eyed  her  and  listened  to  her.  At  the  dessert  Emmy  was 
gone  out  to  superintend  further  domestic  arrangements  :  Jos  was  in 
his  great  chair  dozing  over  GcUir/nani :  Georgy  and  the  new  arrival 
sat  close  to  each  other :  he  had  continued  to  look  at  her  knowingly 
more  tlian  once,  and  at  last,  he  laid  down  the  nut-crackers. 

"  I  say,"  said  Greorgy. 

"  What  do  you  say  ] "  Becky  said,  laughing. 

"  You're  the  lady  I  saw  in  the  mask  at  the  Rouge  et  Noir." 

"  Hush  !  you  little  sly  creature,"  Becky  said,  taking  up  his  hand 
and  kissing  it.  "  Your  uncle  was  there  too,  and  mamma  mustn't 
know." 

"  Oh  no — not  by  no  means,"  answered  the  little  fellow. 

"You  see  we  are  quite  good  friends  already,"  Becky  said  to 
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Enuny,  who  now  re-entered ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  Dfra. 
Oeborne  had  introduced  a  most  judicious  and  amiable  companion 
into  her  house. 

William,  in  a  state  of  great  indignation,  though  still  unaware  of 
all  the  treason  that  was  in  store  for  him,  walked  about  tlie  town 
wildly  imtil  he  fell  upon  the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Tapeworm,  who 
invite<I  him  to  dinner.  As  they  were  diBcussing  that  meal,  he  took 
occasion  to  ask  the  Secretary  whether  he  knew  anything  about  a 
certain  Mrs.  Rawdon  Ciawley,  who  hail,  he  believed,  made  some 
noise  in  London  ;  and  then  Tapeworm,  who  of  couree  knew  all  the 
London  gossip,  and  was  besides  a  relative  of  Lady  Gaunt,  poured 
out  into  the  astonished  Major's  ears  such  a  history  about  Becky  and 
her  husband  as  astonisheil  the  querist,  and  supplied  all  the  points 
of  this  narrative,  for  it  was  at  that  very  table  years  ago  that  the 
present  writer  Lad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  tale,  Tufti),  Steyne, 
the  Crawlcys,  and  their  history— eveiy thing  connected  with  Becky 
and  her  previous  life  passed  under  the  record  of  the  bitter  diplo- 
matist. Ho  knew  everything  and  a  great  deal  besides,  about  nil 
the  world  ; — in  a  word,  he  made  the  most  astounding  revelations  to 
the  simple-hearted  Major.  When  Dobbin  said  that  Mrs.  Osborne 
and  Mr.  Sedley  had  taken  her  into  their  house.  Tapeworm  buret  into 
a  peal  of  laughter  which  shocked  the  Major,  and  asked  if  they  liad 
not  better  send  into  the  prison,  and  take  in  one  or  two  of  the  gentle- 
men in  shaved  heads  and  yellow  jaekete,  who  swept  the  streets  of 
Pumpernickel,  chfuned  in  pairs,  to  board  ajid  lodge,  and  act  as  tutor 
to  that  little  Bcapegmee  Georjo'- 

This  information  astonished  and  horrified  the  Major  not  a  little. 
It  had  been  agreed  in  tjie  morning  (Iwlbre  meeting  witli  Reheccn) 
that  Amelia  should  go  to  the  Court  ball  that  night.  There  would 
be  the  place  where  he  should  tell  her.  The  M^or  went  home  and 
dressed  himself  in  his  unifom),  and  repaire<l  to  Court,  In  hopes  to 
see  Mrs,  Osborne.  She  never  came.  When  he  returned  to  liis 
lodgings  all  the  lights  in  the  Sedley  tenement  were  put  out.  He 
could  not  see  her  till  the  morning,  1  don't  know  what  sort  of 
a  night's  rest  he  had  with  tJiis  frigjitful  secret  in  bed  with  him. 

At  the  earliest  convenient  hour  in  the  morning  he  sent  his 
servant  across  the  way  with  a  note,  saying,  that  lie  wished  very 
particularly  to  speak  witli  her.  A  message  came  back  to  say,  tliat 
Mrs.  Osborne  was  exceedingly  imwell,  and  was  keeping  her  room. 

She,  too,  had  been  awake  all  that  night.  She  had  been  thinking 
of  a  thing  which  had  agitat«d  her  mind  a  hundred  times  before.  A 
hundred  times  on  tlie  point  of  yielding,  she  had  shnink  back  from  a 
sacrifice  which  she  felt  was  too  much  for  lier.    She  couldn't,  in  spite 
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of  his  lore  and  crautuicy,  ami  her  own  acknowledged  regard,  respect, 
and  gratituda  What  are  beoefits,  what  is  oonstancj,  or  merit  ? 
One  rari  of  a  giii's  ringlet,  one  hair  of  a  whisker,  will  turn  the  scale 
against  them  all  in  a  minute.  Thej  did  not  weigh  with  Emmy 
more  than  with  oUier  women.  She  had  tried  them ;  wanted  to 
make  them  pass ;  could  not ;  and  the  intjleas  Uttle  wmnan  had 
fomid  a  inetext,  and  determined  to  be  free. 

Wh^  at  loigtb,  in  the  afternoon,  the  M^jor  gained  admiseifHi 
to  Amdia,  instead  (J  the  cordial  and  affectimiate  greeting,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  now  for  many  a  long  day,  he  received  the 
salutation  of  a  curtsey,  and  of  a  little  gloved  hand,  retracted  the 
moment  after  it  was  accorded  to  him 

Bebecca,  too,  was  in  the  room,  and  advanced  to  meet  him  with 
a  smile  and  an  extended  hand.  Dobbin  drew  bock  rather  confusedly. 
"  I  —I  beg  your  pAidon,  ma'am,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  am  bound  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  as  your  friend  that  I  am  come  here  now." 

"  Pooh  !  damn ;  don't  let  us  have  this  sort  of  thing ! "  Joe  cried 
<mt,  alarmed,  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  scene. 

"  I  wonder  what  M^or  Dobbin  has  to  say  agiunst  Rebecca  I" 
Amelia  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice  with  a  slight  quiver  in  it,  and  a 
very  determined  look  about  the  eyes. 

"  I  will  not  have  this  sort  of  thing  in  my  house,"  Joe  agmn 
interposed.  "  I  say  I  will  not  have  it :  and  Dobbin,  I  beg,  sir, 
youll  stop  it."  And  he  looked  round  trembling  and  turning  very 
red,  and  gave  a  great  puff,  and  made  for  his  door. 

"  Dear  friend  ! "  Rebecca  said  with  angelic  sweetness,  "  do  hear 
what  Alajor  Dobbin  has  to  say  against  me." 

"  I  will  Twt  hear  it,  I  say,"  squeaked  out  Jos  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and,  gathering  up  his  dressing-gown,  he  was  gone. 

"We  are  only  two  women,"  Amelia  said,  "You  can  speak 
now,  sir." 

"  This  manner  towards  me  b  ooe  which  scarcely  becomes  you, 
Amelia,"  the  Mtyor  answered  haughtily ;  "  nor  I  beheve  am  I  guilty 
of  habitual  harelmeaa  to  women.  It  is  not  a  pleasure  to  roe  to  do 
the  duty  which  I  am  come  to  do." 

"  Pray  proceed  with  it  quickly,  if  you  please,  Major  Dobbin," 
sail!  Amelia,  who  was  more  and  more  in  a  pet.  The  expression  of 
DobbiD's  face,  as  she  spoke  in  this  imperious  mamier,  was  not 
pleasant. 

"  I  came  to  say — and  as  you  stay,  Mrs.  Crawley,  I  must  say  it 
in  your  presence — that  I  think  you — you  ought  not  to  form  a 
member  of  the  fimiily  of  my  friends.  A  lady  who  is  separated  from 
her  liiisband,  who  travels  not  under  her  own  name,  who  frequents 
public  gaming-tables " 
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"  It  waa  to  the  ball  I  went,"  cried  (Hit  Becky. 

"  — is  not  a  fit  companiou  for  Mrs.  Oabome  and  her  Bon,"  Dobbin 
went  OE  ;  "and  I  may  add  that  there  are  people  here  who  know 
you,  and  who  profess  to  know  that  regarding  your  conduct,  about 
wiiich  I  dou't  even  wish  to  speak  before — before  Mrs.  Osborne," 

"  Yours  is  a.  very  modest  and  convenient  sort  of  calumny,  Mtgor 
Dobbin,"  Bcbecrs  said.  "  You  leave  me  under  the  weight  of  an 
accusation  which,  after  all,  is  unsaid.  Wliat  is  it?  Is  it  unihith- 
Adness  to  my  husband  1  I  scorn  it,  and  defy  anybody  to  prove  it 
— I  defy  you,  I  say.  My  honour  is  as  untouclied  as  that  of  the 
bitterest  enemy  who  ever  malignerl  me.  Is  it  of  being  poor,  forsaken, 
wrett-hed,  that  you  accuse  mel  Yes,  I  am  guilty  of  those  faults, 
and  punisheil  for  them  every  day.  Let  me  go,  Emmy.  It  is  only 
to  Buiipose  that  I  have  not  met  you,  and  I  am  no  woree  to-day  than 
1  was  yesterday.  It  is  only  to  suppose  that  the  night  is  over  and 
the  poor  wanderer  is  on  lier  way.  Don't  you  remember  the  song  we 
used  to  sing  in  old,  dear  old  daysl  I  have  been  wandering  ever 
since  then— a  poor  castaway,  scorned  for  being  miserable,  and 
insidt«d  because  I  am  alone.  Let  me  go :  my  stay  here  interferes 
vrith  the  plans  of  this  gentleman." 

"Indeed  it  does,  madam,"  said  the  Major.  "If  I  have  any 
authority  in  this  house " 

"Authority,  none!"  broke  out  Amelia.  "Bcbecca,  you  stay 
with  me.  /  won't  desert  you  because  you  have  been  persecuted, 
or  insult  you  because — because  Mtvjor  Dobbin  chooses  to  do  so. 
Come  away,  dear."     And  the  two  women  made  towards  the  door. 

William  opened  it  As  they  were  gomg  out,  however,  he  took 
Amelia's  hand,  and  said,  "  Will  you  stay  a  moment  imd  speak 
to  mcr 

"  He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  away  from  me,"  said  Becky,  looking 
like  a  martyr.     Ameha  gripped  her  hand  in  reply. 

"Upon  my  honour  it  ia  not  about  you  that  I  am  going  to 
speak,"  Dobbin  said.  "Come  back,  Amelia,"  and  she  come. 
Dobbin  bowed  to  Mrs.  Crawley  as  he  shut  the  door  upon  her. 
Amelia  looked  at  him,  leaning  gainst  tlie  glass ;  her  laee  and  her 
lips  were  quite  white. 

"  I  was  confused  when  I  spoke  just  now,"  the  Major  said,  after 
a  pause,  "  and  I  misused  the  word  authority." 

"  You  did,"  said  Amelia,  with  her  teeth  chattering. 

"  At  least  I  have  claims  to  be  heard,"  Dobbin  continued. 

"  It  is  generous  to  remind  me  of  our  obligations  to  you ! "  the 
woman  answered. 

"The  claims  I  mean  are  those  left  me  by  George's  &ther," 
William  said. 
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"  Yes,  and  you  insulted  his  memory.  You  did  yesterday.  You 
know  you  did.  And  I  will  never  foi^give  you.  Never  I "  said  Amelia. 
She  shot  out  each  little  sentence  in  a  tremor  of  anger  and  emotion. 

"  You  don't  mean  that,  Amelia  ? "  William  said  sadly.  "  Yon 
don't  mean  that  tliese  words,  uttered  in  a  hurried  moment,  are  to 
weigh  against  a  whole  life's  devotion?  I  think  that  Geoi^ge's 
memory  has  not  been  injured  by  the  way  in  which  I  have  dealt 
with  it,  and  if  we  are  come  to  bandying  reproaches,  I  at  least  merit 
none  from  his  widow  and  the  mother  of  his  sod.  Reflect,  after- 
wanls  when — when  you  are  at  leisure,  and  your  conscience  will 
withdraw  this  accusation.  It  does  even  now."  Amelia  held  down 
her  head. 

"It  is  not  that  speech  of  yesterday,"  he  continued,  "which 
moves  you.  That  is  but  the  pretext,  Amelia,  or  I  have  loved  you 
and  watched  you  for  fifteen  years  in  vain.  Have  I  not  learned  in 
that  time  to  read  all  your  feelings,  and  look  into  your  thoughts! 
I  know  what  yoiu*  heart  is  capable  of:  it  can  cling  feithfiiUy  to  a 
recollection,  and  cherish  a  fency ;  but  it  can't  feel  such  an  attach- 
ment as  mine  deserves  to  mate  with,  and  such  as  I  would  have  won 
from  a  woman  more  generous  than  you.  No,  you  are  not  worthy  of 
the  love  which  I  have  devoted  to  you.  I  knew  all  along  that  the 
prize  I  had  set  my  life  on  was  not  worth  the  wuming ;  that  I  was 
a  fool,  with  fond  fancies,  too,  bartering  away  ray  all  of  tnith  and 
ardour  against  your  little  feeble  renmant  of  love.  I  will  bargain 
no  more :  I  withdraw.  I  find  no  fault  with  you.  You  are  very 
good-natured,  and  have  done  your  best;  but  you  couldn't — you 
couldn't  reach  up  to  the  height  of  the  attachment  which  I  bore  you, 
and  which  a  loftier  soul  than  yours  might  have  been  proud  to  share. 
Good-bye,  Amelia!  I  have  watched  your  stniggle.  Let  it  end. 
We  are  both  weary  of  it." 

Amelia  stood  scared  and  silent  as  William  thus  suddenlv  broke 
the  chain  by  which  she  held  him,  and  declared  his  independence 
and  superiority.  He  had  placed  himself  at  her  feet  so  long  that 
the  poor  little  woman  had  been  accustomed  to  trample  upon  him. 
She  didn't  wish  to  marry  him,  but  she  wished  to  keep  him.  She 
wished  to  give  him  nothing,  but  that  he  should  give  her  all.  It  is 
a  bargain  not  unfrequently  levied  in  love. 

William's  sally  had  quite  broken  and  cast  her  down.  Her 
assault  was  long  since  over  and  beaten  back. 

"Am  I  to  understand  then, — that  you  are  going — away, — 
William  1 "  she  said. 

He  gave  a  sad  Laugh.  "I  went  once  before,"  he  said,  "and 
came  back  after  twelve  years.  We  were  young  then,  Amelia. 
Good-bye.     I  have  spent  enough  of  my  life  at  this  play." 
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Whilst  they  had  been  talking,  the  door  into  Mre.  OBbome'a 
room  hail  opened  ever  so  httle ;  indeed,  Becky  had  kept  a  hok)  of 
the  handle,  and  had  turned  it  on  the  instant  when  Dobbin  quitte<] 
it ;  and  she  heard  every  word  of  the  conversation  that  had  pasEed 
between  these  two.  "Wliat  a  noble  heart  that  man  Iiab,"  she 
thought,  "and  how  shamcfullj'  tliat  woman  plays  with  it!"  She 
admired  Dobbin ;  she  bore  him  do  rancour  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  against  her.  It  was  an  open  move  in  the  game,  and  played 
feirly.  "  Ah  !  "  slie  thought,  "  if  I  could  have  liail  sucli  a  husband 
as  that — a  man  with  a  heart  and  brains  too !  I  would  not  have 
minded  liia  loxge  feet ; "  and  running  into  her  room,  siie  absolutely 
bethought  herself  of  something,  and  wrote  him  a  note,  beseeching 
him  to  stop  for  a  few  days^not  to  think  of  going — and  that  she 
eould  serve  him  with  A. 

Tlie  parting  was  over.  Once  more  poor  William  walke<l  to  the 
door  and  waa  gone ;  and  the  little  widow,  the  author  of  all  this 
work,  bad  her  will,  and  bad  won  her  victory,  and  was  left  to  enjoy 
it  as  she  best  might.     Let  tlie  ladies  envy  her  triumpji. 

At  the  romantic  hour  of  <linner,  Mr.  Georgy  made  bis  appear- 
ance, and  again  remarked  the  absence  of  "  Olil  Dob."  The  meal 
was  eaten  in  silence  by  the  pai-ty,  Jos's  appetit*  not  being  diminished, 
but  Emmy  taking  nothing  at  all. 

After  the  meal,  Georgy  was  lolhng  in  the  cushions  of  the  old 
window,  a  large  window,  with  three  siiles  of  glass,  abutting  from 
the  gable,  and  commanding  on  one  side  the  Market  Place,  where 
the  Elephant  is,  hia  mother  l>eing  busy  hard  by,  when  he  remarked 
symptoms  of  movement  at  the  Minor's  house  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street 

"  Hullo !  "  said  he,  "  there's  Dob's  trap — they  are  bringing  it 
out  of  the  courtyard."  The  "trap"  in  question  waa  a  carriage 
which  the  Major  hod  bought  for  six  pounds  sterling,  and  abont 
which  they  used  to  roily  him  a  good  deal. 

Emmy  gave  a  little  start,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Hullo ! "  Georgy  continued,  "  there's  Francis  coming  out  with 
the  portmanteaus,  and  Eunz,  the  one-eyed  postillion,  coming  down 
the  market  with  three  scliimraela.  Look  at  his  boots  anil  yellow 
jacket, — ain't  he  a  rum  onc^  Why — they're  putting  the  horses  to 
Dob's  carriage.     Is  he  going  anywhere  t " 

"  Yes,"  said  Emmy,  "  he  is  going  on  a  journey." 

"  Going  on  a  journey  !  anil  when  is  lie  coming  back  1 " 

"  He  iH — not  coming  liaek,"  answered  Emmy. 

"  Not  coming  back  !  "  cried  out  Georgy,  jiunping  up.  "  Stay 
here,  sir !  "  roared  out  Jos.  "  Stay,  Georgy,"  said  his  mother,  with  a 
very  sad  &ce.     The  boy  stopped ;  kicked  about  the  room ;  jumped 
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up  and  down  from  the  window-seat  with  his  knees,  and  showed 
ever)-  eyiuptom  of  uneasineBe  and  ciirioeity. 

The  horses  were  put  to.  The  bfiggBge  was  strapped  on.  Francis 
came  out  with  his  master's  sword,  cane,  and  umbrella  tied  up 
together,  and  laid  them  in  the  well,  and  his  desk  and  old  tin  cocked- 
hat  case,  which  he  placed  under  the  seat  Francis  brought  out  the 
stained  old  blue  cloak  lined  with  red  camlet,  wliich  had  wrapped 
the  owner  up  an;  time  these  fifteen  jeais,  and  had  manrhen  Sturm 
erlehl,  as  a  favourite  song  of  those  days  said.  It  had  been  new  for 
the  campaign  of  Waterloo,  and  had  covered  George  and  William 
after  the  night  of  Quatre  Bras. 

Old  Burcke,  tiie  landlord  of  the  lodgings,  came  out,  then 
Francis,  with  more  packages — final  packages — then  M^or  William, 
— Burcke  wanted  t«  kiss  him.  The  Major  was  adored  by  all  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  escape 
from  this  demonstration  of  attachment. 

"  By  Jove,  I  tniU  go ! "  screameil  out  George.  "  Give  him  this," 
said  Becky,  quite  interested,  and  put  a  paper  into  the  boy's  hand. 
He  had  rushed  down  the  stairs  and  tiling  across  the  street  in  a 
minute — the  yellow  postilhon  was  cracking  his  whip  gently. 

William  had  got  into  the  carriage,  released  from  tlie  embraces 
of  his  landlord.  George  bounded  in  afterwards  and  flmig  liis  anns 
round  the  Minor's  neck  (as  they  saw  from  the  window),  and  began 
asking  him  multipbed  questions.  Then  he  felt  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  and  gave  liim  a  note.  William  seized  at  it  rather  eagerly, 
he  openeil  it  trembling,  but  instantly  his  countenance  changed,  anil 
be  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  dropped  it  out  of  the  carriage.  He 
kissetl  Gcorgy  on  the  head,  and  the  boy  got  out,  doubling  his  fists 
into  his  eyes,  and  with  tlie  aid  of  Francis.  5c  lingered  with  his 
hand  on  the  panel  Fort,  Schwager  !  The  yellow  postilhon  cracked 
his  whip  pnxligiousiy,  up  sprang  Francis  to  the  box,  away  went  the 
Bchimmcls,  and  Dobbin  with  his  head  on  his  breast.  He  never 
looked  up  as  they  passed  under  Amelia's  window  :  and  Georgy,  left 
alone  in  tlie  street,  burst  out  crying  in  the  face  of  all  the  crowi 

Emmy's  maid  heard  him  howling  again  during  the  night,  and 
brought  him  some  preserved  apricots  to  console  him.  She  mingled 
her  lamentations  with  his.  Alt  the  poor,  all  the  humble,  all  honest 
folks,  all  good  men  who  knew  him,  loved  that  kind-hearted  and 
Biro  pic  gentleman. 

As  for  £mmy,  had  she  not  done  her  duty  1  She  had  her  {Hctnit 
of  Qcoige  for  a  consolation. 


CHAPTER  LXVIl 
WHICH  CONTAim  BIRTHS,   MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS 

WHATEVER  Beeky'B  private  plan  might  be  by  which 
Dobbin's  true  love  vob  to  be  crowned  with  eucceBs,  tlie 
little  woman  thought  tliat  the  secret  migbt  keep,  and 
indeed,  being  by  no  means  so  much  interested  about  anyboily'a 
wel&re  aa  about  her  own,  slie  had  a  great  number  of  things  per- 
taining to  herself  to  consider,  and  wliieb  concerned  her  a  great  deal 
more  than  Major  Dobbin's  liappiness  in  this  life. 

She  found  herself  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  snug  comfortable 
quarters  :  suiTOundcd  by  friende,  kindnesa,  and  good-natured  simple 
people  such  as  she  had  not  met  witJi  for  many  a  long  day ;  and, 
wanderer  as  she  was  by  force  and  inclination,  there  w«rc  moments 
when  rest  was  pleasant  to  her.  As  the  most  hardened  Arab  that 
ever  careered  across  the  desert  over  the  hump  of  a  dromedary,  likes 
to  repose  soraetimea  under  the  dale-trees  by  the  water,  or  to  come 
into  the  cities,  walk  into  tlie  bazaars,  refresh  liimself  in  tjie  batlis, 
and  Bay  his  prayers  in  the  mosquea,  before  he  goes  out  again 
maurauding, — so  Jos's  tenta  and  pillau  were  pleasant  to  this  little 
Ishmaelite.  Slie  picketed  her  steed,  hung  up  her  weapons,  and 
warmed  herself  comfortably  by  his  fire.  The  halt  in  that  roving, 
restless  life  was  inexpressibly  soothing  and  pleasant  to  her. 

So,  pleased  herself,  she  tried  with  all  her  miglit  to  please  every- 
body ;  and  we  know  that  she  was  eminent  and  successful  as  a 
practitioner  in  the  art  of  giving  pleasure.  As  for  Jos,  even  in  that 
little  interview  in  the  garret  at  the  Elephant  Inn  slie  had  found 
means  to  win  ba«k  a  great  deal  of  his  good-will.  In  the  course  of 
a  week,  the  Civilian  was  her  sworn  slave  and  frantic  admirer.  He 
didn't  go  to  sleep  after  dinner,  as  hie  custom  was  in  the  much  less 
lively  society  of  Amelia.  He  drove  out  with  Becky  in  his  open 
carnage.  He  asked  little  parties  and  invented  festivities  to  do  her 
honour. 

Tapeworm,  the  Charg^  d' Affaires,  who  had  abused  her  so  cruelly, 
came  to  dine  with  Jos,  and  then  came  every  day  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Becky.  Poor  Emmy,  who  was  never  very  talkative,  and  more 
glum  and  silent  than  ever  after  Dobbin's  departure,  was  quite  for- 
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gotten  when  this  superior  genius  made  her  appearance.  The  French 
Minister  was  as  much  charmed  with  her  as  his  English  rival.  The 
German  ladies,  never  particularly  squeamish  as  regards  morals, 
especially  in  English  people,  were  delighted  with  the  cleverness  and 
wit  of  Mrs.  Osborne's  charming  friend  ;  and  though  she  did  not  ask 
to  go  to  Court,  yet  the  most  august  and  Transpmient  Personages 
there  heard  of  her  &scinations,  and  were  quite  curious  to  know  her. 
When  it  became  known  that  she  was  noble,  of  an  ancient  English 
family,  that  her  husband  was  a  Colonel  of  the  Guard,  Excellenz  and 
Governor  of  an  island,  only  separated  from  his  lady  by  one  of  those 
trifling  diflferences  which  are  of  little  account  in  a  country  where 
"  Werther  "  is  still  rearl,  and  the  "  Wahlverwandtschaften  "  of  Goethe 
is  considered  an  edifying  moral  book,  nobody  thought  of  refusing  to 
receive  her  in  the  very  highest  society  of  the  little  Duchy ;  and  the 
ladies  were  even  more  ready  to  call  her  rfw,  and  to  swear  eternal 
friendship  for  her,  than  they  had  been  to  bestow  the  same  inesti- 
mable benefits  upon  Amelia.  Love  and  Liberty  are  interpreted  by 
those  simple  Germans  in  a  way  which  honest  folks  in  Yorkshire  and 
Somersetshire  little  understand ;  and  a  lady  might,  in  some  philo- 
sophic and  civilised  towns,  be  divorced  ever  so  many  times  from  her 
I'espective  husbands,  and  keep  her  character  in  society.  Jos's  house 
never  was  so  pleasant  since  he  had  a  house  of  his  own,  as  Kebecca 
caused  it  to  be.  She  sang,  she  played,  she  laughed,  she  talked  in 
two  or  three  languages ;  she  brought  everybody  to  the  house ;  and 
she  made  Jos  believe  that  it  was  his  own  great  social  talents  and 
wit  which  gathered  the  society  of  the  place  round  about  him. 

As  for  Emmy,  who  found  herself  not  in  the  least  mistress  of 
her  own  house,  except  when  the  bills  were  to  be  paid,  Becky  soon 
discovered  the  way  to  soothe  and  please  her.  She  talked  to  her 
perpetually  about  Major  Dobbin  sent  about  his  business,  and  made 
no  scniple  of  declaring  her  admiration  for  that  excellent,  high-minded 
gentleman,  and  of  telling  Emmy  that  she  had  behaved  most  cruelly 
regarding  him.  Emmy  defended  her  conduct,  and  showed  that  it 
was  dictated  only  by  the  purest  religious  principles ;  that  a  woman 
once,  &c,,  and  to  such  an  angel  as  him  whom  she  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  marry,  was  married  for  ever;  but  she  had  no  objection 
to  hear  the  Major  praised  as  much  as  ever  Becky  chose  to  praise 
him ;  and  indeed  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the  Dobbin 
subject  a  score  of  times  every  day. 

Means  were  easily  found  to  win  the  favour  of  Greorgy  and  the 
servants.  Amelia's  maid,  it  has  been  said,  was  heai-t  and  soul  in 
favoiu"  of  the  generous  Major.  Having  at  first  disliked  Becky  for 
being  the  means  of  dismissing  him  from  the  presence  of  her  mistress, 
she  was  reconciled  to  Mrs.  Crawley  subsequently,  because  the  latter 
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became  William'B  most  ardent  admirer  and  champion.  And  in 
those  nightly  conclaves  in  which  the  two  ladies  indulged  after  their 
parties,  and  while  Miss  Payne  waa  "  brushing  their  'airs,"  as  she 
called  the  yellow  locks  of  the  one,  and  the  soft  brown  tresses  of  the 
other,  this  girl  always  put  in  her  word  for  that  dear  good  gentleman 
Major  Dobbin.  Her  advocacy  did  not  make  Amelia  angry  any 
more  than  Rebecca's  admiration  of  him.  She  made  Geoi^e  write 
to  him  constantly,  and  persisted  in  sending  mamma's  kind  love  in  a 
postscript.  And  as  she  looked  at  her  husband's  portrait  of  nights,  it 
no  longer  reproached  her — perhaps  she  reproached  it,  now  William 
was  gone. 

Emmy  was  not  very  happy  after  her  heroic  sacrifice.  She  was 
very  distraite,  nervous,  silent,  and  ill  to  please.  The  family  had 
never  known  her  so  peevish.  She  grew  pale  and  ill.  She  used  to 
try  to  sing  certain  songs  ("  Einsam  bin  ich  nicht  alleine,"  was  one 
of  them ;  that  tender  love-song  of  Weber's,  which,  in  old-fashioned 
days,  yoimg  ladies,  and  when  you  were  scarcely  bom,  showed  that 
those  who  lived  before  you  knew  too  how  to  love  and  to  sing) ; — 
certain  songs,  I  say,  to  which  the  Major  was  partial ;  and  as  she 
warbled  them  in  the  twili<^ht  in  the  drawing-room,  she  would  break 
oft*  in  the  midst  of  the  song,  and  walk  into  her  neiglibouring  apart- 
ment, and  there,  no  doubt,  take  reftige  in  the  miniature  of  her 
husband. 

Some  books  still  subsisted,  after  Dobbin's  departure,  with  his 
name  written  in  them :  a  Grcrman  Dictionary,  for  instance,  with 
"William  Dobbin,  — th  Reg.,"  in  the  fly-leaf;  a  guide-book  with 
his  initials,  and  one  or  two  other  volumes  which  belonged  to  the 
Major.  Emmy  cleared  these  away,  and  put  them  on  the  drawers, 
where  she  placed  her  workbox,  her  desk,  her  Bible,  and  Prayer- 
book,  under  the  pictures  of  the  two  Georges.  And  the  Major,  on 
going  away,  having  left  his  gloves  behind  him,  it  is  a  fact  that 
Georgy,  nimmaging  his  mother's  desk  some  time  afterwards,  found 
the  gloves  neatly  folded  up,  and  put  away  in  what  they  call  the 
secret  drawers  of  the  desk. 

Not  caring  for  society,  and  moping  there  a  great  deal,  Emmy's 
chief  pleasure  in  the  summer  evenings  was  to  take  long  walks  with 
Georgy  (during  which  Rebecca  was  left  to  the  society  of  Mr. 
Joseph),  and  then  the  mother  and  son  used  to  talk  about  the 
M^or  in  a  way  which  even  made  the  boy  smile.  She  told  him  that 
she  thought  Major  William  was  the  best  man  in  all  the  world ;  the 
gentlest  and  the  kindest,  the  bravest  and  the  humblest.  Over  and 
over  again,  she  told  him  how  they  owed  everything  which  they 
possessed  in  the  world  to  that  kind  friend's  benevolent  care  of  them; 
how  he  had  befriended  them  all  tlirough  their  poverty  and  misfor- 
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tunes ;  watched  over  them  when  nobody  cared  for  them ;  how  all 
his  comrades  admired  him,  though  he  never  spoke  of  his  own  gallant 
actions ;  how  Oeoigy's  father  trusted  him  beyond  all  other  men,  and 
had  been  constantly  befriended  by  the  good  William.  "  Why,  when 
your  papa  was  a  little  boy,''  she  said,  "  he  often  told  me  that  it  was 
William  who  defended  him  against  a  tyrant  at  the  school  where 
they  were ;  and  their  friendship  never  ceased  from  that  day  until 
the  last,  when  your  dear  ^Either  fell." 

"Did  Dobbin  kill  the  man  who  killed  papa?"  Georgy  said. 
"  I'm  siu^  he  did,  or  he  would  if  he  could  have  caught  him  ; 
wouldn't  he,  mother?  When  I'm  in  the  army,  won't  I  hate  the 
French !— that's  aU." 

In  such  colloquies  the  motlier  and  the  child  passed  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  together.  The  artless  woman  had  made  a  confidant 
of  the  boy.  He  was  as  much  William's  friend  as  everybody  else 
who  knew  him  well. 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  Becky,  not  to  be  behindhand  in  sentiment, 
had  got  a  miniature  too  hanging  up  in  her  room,  to  the  surprise  an(l 
amusement  of  most  people,  and  the  delight  of  the  original,  who  was 
no  other  than  our  friend  Jos.  On  her  first  coming  to  favour  the 
Sedleys  with  a  visit,  the  little  woman,  who  had  arrived  with  a 
remarkably  small  shabby  kit,  was  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  meanness 
of  her  trunks  and  bandboxes,  and  often  spoke  with  great  respect 
about  her  baggage  left  behind  at  Leipsic,  which  she  must  have  from 
that  city.  When  a  traveller  talks  to  you  perpetiudly  about  the  splen- 
dour of  his  luggage,  which  he  does  not  happen  to  have  with  him ;  my 
son,  beware  of  that  traveller !     He  is,  ten  to  one,  an  impostor. 

Neither  Jos  nor  Emmy  knew  this  important  maxim.  It  seemed 
to  them  of  no  consequence  whether  Becky  had  a  qimntity  of  very 
fine  clothes  in  invisible  trunks;  but  as  her  present  supply  was 
exceedingly  shabby,  Emmy  supplied  her  out  of  her  own  stores,  or 
took  her  to  the  best  milliner  in  the  town,  and  there  fitted  her  out. 
It  was  no  more  torn  collars  now,  I  promise  you,  and  faded  silks 
trailing  off  at  the  shoulder.  Becky  changed  her  habits  with  her 
situation  in  life — the  rouge-pot  was  suspended — another  excitement 
to  which  she  had  accustomed  herself  was  also  put  aside,  or  at  least 
only  indulged  in  in  privacy ;  as  when  she  was  prevailed  on  by  Jos 
of  a  summer  evening,  Emmy  and  the  boy  being  absent  on  their 
walks,  to  take  a  little  spirit-and- water.  But  if  she  did  not  indidge 
— the  courier  did :  that  rascal  Eirsch  could  not  be  kept  from  th. 
bottle ;  nor  could  he  tell  how  much  he  took  when  he  applied  to  ite 
He  was  sometimes  surprised  himself  at  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Sedley's  cognac  diminished.     Well,  well ;  this  is  a  painful  subject 
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Becky  did  not  very  likely  indulge  so  much  as  she  used  before  she 
entered  a  decorous  family. 

At  last  the  much-bragged-about  boxes  arrived  from  Leipsic ;—  - 
three  of  them,  not  by  any  means  large  or  splendid ; — nor  did  Becky 
appear  to  take  out  any  sort  of  dresses  or  ornaments  from  the  boxes 
when  they  did  arrive.  But  out  of  one,  which  contained  a  mass  of 
her  papers  (it  waa  tliat  very  box  which  Rawdon  Crawley  had  ran- 
sacked in  his  furious  hunt  for  Becky's  concealed  money),  she  took 
a  picture  with  great  glee,  which  she  pinned  up  in  her  room,  and  to 
which  she  introduced  Jos.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in 
pencil,  his  face  having  the  advantage  of  being  painted  up  in  pink. 
He  was  riding  on  an  elephant  away  from  some  cocoa-nut  trees,  and 
a  pagoda :  it  was  an  Eastern  scene. 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  it  is  my  portrait ! "  Jos  cried  out.  It  was 
he  indeed,  blooming  in  youth  and  beauty,  in  a  nankeen  jacket  of 
the  cut  of  1804.  It  was  the  old  picture  that  used  to  hang  up  in 
Kussell  Square. 

"  I  bought  it,"  said  Becky,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion ; 
"  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  my  kind  friends.  I 
have  never  parted  with  that  pictiu*c — I  never  will." 

"Won't  you?"  Jos  cried,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  rapture 
and  satisfiiction.     "  Did  you  really  now  value  it  for  my  sake  ? " 

"  You  know  I  did,  well  enough,"  said  Becky  ;  "  but  why  speak, 
— why  think, — why  look  back  ?     It  is  too  late  now  ! " 

That  evening's  conversation  was  delicious  for  Jos.  Emmy  only 
came  in  to  go  to  bed  very  tired  and  unwell.  Jos  and  his  fair  guest 
had  a  charming  tete-a-tete,  and  his  sister  could  hear,  as  she  lay 
awake  in  her  a4joining  chamber,  Rebecca  singing  over  to  Jos  the 
old  songs  of  1815.  He  did  not  sleep,  for  a  wonder,  that  night,  any 
more  than  Amelia. 

It  was  June,  and,  by  consequence,  high  season  in  London ;  Jos, 
who  read  the  incomparable  Gcdignani  (the  exile's  best  friend)  through 
every  day,  used  to  favour  the  ladies  with  extracts  from  his  paper 
during  their  breakfast.  Every  week  in  this  paper  there  is  a  full 
account  of  military  movements,  in  which  Jos,  as  a  man  who  had 
seen  service,  was  especially  interested.  On  one  occasion  he  read 
out— "Arrival  of  the  — th  Regiment. — Gravesend,  June  20. — 
The  Jiamchunder,  East  Indiaman,  came  into  tlie  river  this  morning, 
having  on  board  14  officers  and  132  rank  and  file  of  this  gallant 
corps.  They  have  been  absent  from  England  fourteen  years,  having 
been  embarked  the  year  after  Waterloo,  in  which  glorious  conflict 
they  took  an  active  part,  and  having  subsequently  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  Burmese  war.  The  veteran  colonel.  Sir  Michael 
O'Dowd,  KC.B.,  with  his  lady  and  sister,  landed  here  yesterday, 
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with  Csptaina  Poeky,  Stubble,  Macraw,  Mdony ;  LieiitenantB  Smitli, 
Jones,  Thompson,  F.  Thomson ;  Enrigna  Hicka  and  Oradf ;  the 
band  on  the  pier  playing  the  national  anthem,  and  the  crowd  loudly 
cheering  the  gallant  Teterans  as  they  went  into  Wayt«'s  hotel,  where 
a  sumpttiouB  banquet  was  provided  for  the  defenders  of  Old  England. 
During  the  repast,  which  we  need  not  say  was  served  up  in  Wayte's 
best  style,  the  cheering  continued  so  enthiuiastically,  that  Lady 
O'Dowd  and  the  Colonel  came  forward  to  the  balcony  and  drank 
the  healths  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  a  bumper  of  Wayte's  best 
claret," 

On  a  second  occasion  Jos  read  a  brief  announcement — Migor 
Dobbia  iiad  Joined  the  — th  regiment  at  Chatham  ;  and  subecquently 
he  promulgated  accounts  of  the  presentations  at  the  Dmwing-room, 
of  Colonel  Sir  Miubael  O'Dowd,  KC.B.,  Lady  O'Dowd  (by  Mra. 
Molloy  Malony  of  Ballymalony),  and  Miss  Glorvimi  O'Dowd  (by 
Lady  O'Dowd).  Almost  directly  after  this,  Dobbin's  name  appeared 
among  the  Lieutenant-Colonels :  for  old  Marshal  Tiptoff  bad  died 
during  the  passage  of  the  — th  from  Madras,  anil  the  Sovereign  was 
pleased  to  advance  Colonel  Sir  Michael  O'Dowd  to  the  rank  of 
Mi^or-General  on  his  return  to  England,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
should  be  Colonel  of  the  distinguished  regiment  which  he  had  so 
long  commanded. 

Amelia  bad  been  made  aware  of  some  of  these  movements.  The 
correspondence  between  George  and  liis  guardian  had  not  ceasttl  by 
any  means :  William  hail  even  written  once  or  twice  to  her  since  his 
departure,  but  in  a  manner  so  imconstrainedly  cold,  that  the  poor 
woman  felt  now  in  her  turn  that  she  had  lost  her  power  over  him, 
and  that,  as  he  had  aaiil,  he  was  free.  He  hod  left  her,  and  she  was 
wretched.  The  memory  of  his  almost  countless  services  and  lofty 
and  affectionate  r^anl,  now  presented  itself  to  her,  and  rebuked 
her  day  and  night.  She  brooded  over  tlioee  recollections  according 
to  her  wont :  saw  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  affection  with  which 
she  had  trifled,  and  reproached  herself  for  having  flimg  away  such 
a  treasure. 

It  was  gone  indeed.  William  had  spent  it  all  out  He  loved 
her  no  more,  he  thought,  as  he  had  loved  her.  He  never  couU 
again.  Tlmt  sort  of  regard  which  he  had  proffered  to  her  for  so 
many  faithful  years,  can't  be  finng  down  and  shattered  and  mended 
so  as  to  show  no  scars.  The  little  heedless  tyrant  hail  so  destroyed 
it  No,  William  thought  again  and  again,  "  it  was  myself  I  deluded, 
and  persisted  in  cajoling ;  bail  she  been  worthy  of  the  love  I  gave 
her,  she  would  have  returned  it  loug  ago.  It  was  a  fond  mistake. 
Isn't  the  whole  course  of  life  made  up  of  such  1  and  suppose  I  bad 
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won  her,  should  I  not  have  been  disenchanted  the  day  after  my 
victory!  Why  pine,  or  be  ashamed  of  my  defeat!"  The  more  he 
thought  of  this  long  passage  of  liis  life,  the  more  clearly  he  saw  his 
deception.  "Ill  go  into  harness  again,"  he  said,  "anil  do  my  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  place  me.  I 
will  see  that  the  buttons  of  tlie  recruits  are  property  bright,  and 
tliat  the  sergeants  make  no  mistakes  in  their  accounts.  I  will  dine 
at  mess,  and  listen  to  the  Scotch  aiirgeon  telling  his  stories.  When 
I  am  old  and  broken  I  will  go  on  half-pay,  and  my  old  sisters  shall 
scold  me.  I  have  '  geliebt  und  gelebet,'  as  the  girl  in  '  Wallenstein  ' 
says.  I  am  done. — Pay  the  bills  and  get  me  a  cigar  ;  find  out  what 
there  is  at  tlic  play  t«-night,  Francis ;  to-morrow  we  cross  by  the 
Balaiiier."  He  made  tlic  above  speech,  whereof  Francis  only  heard 
the  last  two  lines,  pacing  up  and  down  the  Boompjes  at  Rotterdam. 
The  fialnvier  was  lying  in  the  basin.  He  could  see  the  place 
on  the  quarter-deck  where  he  and  Emmy  had  sate  on  the  happy 
voyage  out.  What  had  that  little  Mre.  Crawley  to  say  to  him  1 
Paha !  to-morrow  we  will  put  to  sea,  and  retuni  to  England,  home, 
and  duty  ! 

After  June  all  the  little  Court  Society  of  Pumpernickel  used  to 
separate,  according  to  the  German  plan,  und  make  for  a  hundred 
watering-pkces,  where  they  drank  at  the  wells ;  rode  upon  donkeys  ; 
gambled  at  the  recUmtm,  if  they  had  money  and  a  mind ;  rushed 
with  hundreds  of  their  kind  to  gourmandise  at  the  tahleg  (TMte  ; 
and  idled  away  the  summer.  The  English  diplomatists  went  off  to 
Tocplitz  and  Kiseingen  ;  their  French  rivals  shut  up  their  chancel/erie 
and  whisked  away  to  their  dariing  Boulevanl  de  Gand.  The  Trans- 
parent reij,'ning  family  took  too  to  the  waters,  or  retired  to  their 
hunting  lodges.  Everybody  went  away  having  any  pretcusions  to 
politeness,  and  of  course,  with  them,  Doctor  von  Glauber,  the  Court 
Doctor,  and  liis  Baroness.  The  seasons  for  tlic  baths  were  the  most 
pro<luctive  periods  of  the  Doctor's  practice — he  united  business  with 
pleasure,  and  his  chief  place  of  resort  was  Oatcnd,  which  is  much 
frequented  by  Germans,  and  where  t!ie  Doctor  treated  hiniEelf  and 
bis  spouse  to  what  he  called  a  "  dib  "  in  the  sea. 

His  interesting  patient,  Jos,  was  a  regular  milcli  cow  to  the 
Doctor,  and  he  easily  persuaded  tite  Civilian  both  for  his  own  health's 
sake  and  that  of  his  charming  sister,  which  was  really  very  much 
shattered,  to  pass  the  summer  at  tlmt  hideous  seaport  town.  Emmy 
did  not  care  where  she  went  mvicli.  Georgy  jumped  at  the  idea  of 
a  move.  As  for  Becky,  she  came  ns  a  matter  of  course  in  the  fourth 
place  insiiie  of  the  fine  barouciic  Mr.  Joa  had  bought :  the  two 
domestics  being  on  the  box  in  front.     She  might  have  some  mis- 
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givings  About  the  friends  whom  she  should  meet  at  Ostend,  aod 
who  miglit  be  likely  to  U^  ugly  stories— but  bah !  she  woe  stroog 
enough  to  hold  her  owo.  She  had  cast  such  an  anchor  in  Joe  now 
as  would  require  a  etroDg  atoim  to  shake.  That  incident  of  the 
picture  had  finished  him.  Becky  took  down  her  elephant,  and  put 
it  into  the  little  box  which  she  had  had  from  Amelia  ever  so  man; 
years  ago.  Emmy  also  came  off  with  her  Lares,- — her  two  picture^ 
— and  the  party,  finally,  were  lodged  in  an  exceedingly  dear  and 
uncomfi>rtab)e  house  at  Ostend. 

There  Amelia  began  to  take  baths,  and  get  what  good  she  could 
from  them,  and  though  scores  of  people  of  Becky's  acquaintance 
passed  her  and  cut  her,  yet  Mrs.  Osborae,  who  walked  ^xHit  with 
her,  and  who  knew  nobody,  was  not  aware  of  the  treatment  ex- 
perienced by  the  fiiend  whom  she  had  cboeen  so  judiciously  as  a 
companion ;  indeed,  Becky  aerer  thought  fit  to  tell  her  vhat  was 
passing  under  her  innocent  eyes. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  acquiuntances,  however,  ac- 
knowledged her  readily  enough, — perhaps  more  readily  tluin  she 
would  have  desired.  Among  those  were  Af^or  Loder  (unattached) 
and  Captain  Rook  (late  of  the  Riflee),  who  might  be  seen  any  day 
on  the  Dyke,  smoking  and  staring  at  the  women,  and  who  speedily 
got  an  introduction  to  tlie  hospitable  board  and  select  circle  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedley.  In  fact  they  would  take  no  denial ;  they  burst  into 
the  house  whether  Becky  was  at  home  or  not,  walked  into  Mre. 
Osborne's  drawing-room,  which  they  perfumed  with  their  coats  and 
mnstachios,  called  Jos  "  Old  buck,"  and  invaded  his  dinner-table, 
and  laughed  and  drank  for  lung  hours  there. 

"  What  con  they  mean  ? "  aaked  Georgy,  who  diil  not  like  these 
gentlemen.  "  I  heard  the  Major  say  to  Mrs.  Crawley  yesterday, 
'  No,  no,  Becky,  you  shan't  keep  the  old  buck  to  youiaelf.  We 
must  have  tlic  bones  in,  or,  dammy,  I'll  spUt.'  What  could  the 
Major  mean,  mamma  T' 

"  Major  !  don't  call  him  Major  ! "  Emmy  said.  "  I'm  sure  I 
can't  tell  wliat  he  meant"  His  presence  uid  that  of  his  friend 
inspired  the  little  lady  with  intolerable  terror  and  aversion.  They 
paid  her  tipsy  compliments;  they  leered  at  her  over  the  dinner- 
table.  And  the  Captain  made  her  oilvances  that  Ailed  her  with 
sickening  dismay,  nor  woidd  she  ever  see  him  unless  she  bad  Geotge 
by  her  side. 

Rebecca,  to  do  her  justice,  never  would  let  either  of  theee  moi 
remain  alune  with  Amelia ;  the  Major  was  disengaged  too,  and 
swore  he  would  be  tjic  winner  of  her.  A  couple  of  mffiims  were 
fighting  fur  tliis  innocent  creature,  gambling  for  her  at  her  own 
table ;  and  though  she  was  not  aware  of  the  rascals'  deeigna  upon 
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ber,  yet  Bhe  felt  a  hoiror  and  uneaainees  in  their  presence,  and 

longed  to  fly. 

She  besought,  she  entreated  Joe  to  go.  Not  be.  He  was  alow 
of  movement,  tied  to  his  Doctor,  and  perhaps  to  some  other  leading- 
BtringB.     At  least  Beck;  waa  not  anxious  tJ)  go  to  England. 

At  laat  she  took  a  great  rceolntion— made  the  great  plunge. 
She  wrote  off  a  letter  to  a  friend  whom  ehe  had  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water ;  a.  letter  about  which  she  did  not  epeak  a  word  to 
anybody,  which  she  earned  herself  to  the  post  under  her  shawl,  nor 
was  any  remark  made  about  it ;  only  that  she  looked  very  much 
flushed  and  agitated  when  Georgy  met  her ;  and  she  kis^  him, 
and  hung  over  him  a  great  deal  that  night.  She  did  not  come  out 
of  her  room  after  her  return  from  her  walk.  Becky  thought  it  was 
Major  Loder  and  tlie  Captain  who  frightened  her. 

"  She  mustn't  atop  here,"  Becky  reasoneil  with  hereelf.  "  She 
must  go  away,  the  silly  little  fool.  She  is  still  wjiimpering  after 
that  gaby  of  a  husband — dead  (and  served  right ! )  these  fifteen 
years.  She  shan't  marry  either  of  these  men.  It's  too  bad  of 
Loder.  No;  she  shall  marry  the  bamboo-cane,  I'll  settle  it  this 
very  night." 

So  Becky  took  a  cup  of  tea  to  Amelia  in  her  private  apartment, 
and  found  Uiat  lady  in  the  company  of  her  miniatures,  and  in  » 
most  melancholy  and  nervous  condition.     She  laid  down  the  cup 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Amelia. 

"Listen  to  me,  Amelia,"  said  Becky,  marching  up  and  down 
the  room  before  the  other,  and  surveying  her  with  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous kindness.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Yon  must  go  away 
from  here  and  from  the  impertinences  of  the^e  men.  I  won't  have  you 
harassed  by  them  :  and  they  will  insult  yon  if  you  stay.  I  tell  you 
they  are  rascals ;  men  fit  to  send  to  the  bulks.  Never  mind  how  I 
know  them.  I  know  evcrjbody.  Jos  can't  protect  you,  he  is  too 
weak,  and  wants  a  protectiir  himself.  You  are  no  more  fit  to  live 
in  the  world  tlian  a  baby  in  arms.  You  must  mnrry,  or  you  and 
your  predotiB  boy  will  go  to  niin,  Vou  must  have  a  husband,  you 
fool ;  and  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  I  ever  saw  has  offered  yon  a 
hundred  times,  and  you  have  rejected  him,  you  silly,  heartlees, 
ungratelid  little  creature  !  " 

"  I  tried — I  tried  my  best,  indeed  I  did,  Kebecca,"  said  Amelia 

deprecatingly,   "but  I  couldn't  forget "  ami  she  finished  the 

sentence  by  looking  up  at  the  portrait. 

"  Couldn't  forget  hint !  "  crieil  out  Becky,  "  that  selfish  humbug, 
that  low-bred  cockney  dandy,  that  padded  booby,  who  had  neither 
wit,  nor  manners,  nor  heart,  and  was  no  more  to  be  compared  to 
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your  friend  with  the  bamboo-cane  than  you  are  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Why,  the  man  was  weary  of  you,  and  would  have  jilted  you,  but 
that  Dobbin  forced  him  to  keep  his  word.  He  owned  it  to  me. 
He  never  cared  for  you.  He  used  to  sneer  about  you  to  me,  time 
after  time ;  and  made  love  to  me  the  week  after  he  married  you." 

''  It's  Mse  !    It's  &lse  !  Rebecca,"  cried  out  Amelia,  starting  up. 

"  Look  there,  you  fool,"  Becky  said,  still  with  provoking  good 
humour,  and  taking  a  little  paper  out  of  her  belt,  she  openefl  it  and 
flung  it  into  Emmy's  lap.  "  You  know  liis  handwriting.  He  wrote 
that  to  me — wanted  me  to  nm  away  with  liim — gave  it  me  under 
your  nose,  the  day  before  he  was  shot — and  served  him  right  I" 
Becky  repeated. 

Emmy  did  not  hear  her ;  she  was  looking  at  the  letter.  It  was 
that  which  Grcorge  had  put  into  the  bouquet  and  given  to  Becky  on 
the  night  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball.  It  was  as  she  said : 
the  foolish  young  man  had  asked  her  to  fly. 

Emmy's  head  sank  down,  and  for  almost  the  last  time  in  which 
she  shall  be  called  upon  to  weep  in  this  history,  she  commenced 
that  work.  Her  head  fell  to  her  bosom,  and  her  hands  went  up  to 
her  eyes ;  and  there  for  a  while  she  gave  way  to  her  emotions,  as 
Becky  stood  on  and  regarded  her.  Who  shall  analyse  those  tears, 
and  say  whether  they  were  sweet  or  bitter  1  Was  she  most  grieved 
because  the  idol  of  her  life  was  tumbled  down  and  shivered  at  her 
feet,  or  indignant  that  her  love  had  been  so  despised,  or  glad  because 
the  barrier  was  removed  which  modesty  had  placed  between  her  and 
a  new,  a  real  affection  ?  "  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  me  now,"  she 
thought.  "  I  may  love  him  with  all  my  heart  now.  Oh,  I  will,  I 
will,  if  he  will  but  let  me  and  forgive  me."  I  believe  it  was  this 
feeling  rushed  over  all  the  others  which  agitated  that  gentle  little 
bosom. 

Indeed,  she  did  not  cry  so  much  as  Becky  expected ;  the  other 
soothed  and  kissed  her — a  rare  mark  of  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Becky. 
She  treated  Emmy  like  a  child,  and  patted  her  head.  "  And  now  let 
us  get  pen  and  ink,  and  write  to  him  to  come  this  minute,"  she  said. 

"  I — I  wrote  to  him  this  morning,"  Emmy  said,  blushing  ex- 
ceedingly. Becky  screamed  with  laughter — "  Un  higlietto,^^  she 
sang  out  with  Rosina,  "  eccolo  qua  !  " — the  whole  house  echoed  with 
her  shrill  singing. 

Two  mornings  after  this  little  scene,  although  the  day  was  rainy 
and  gusty,  and  Amelia  had  had  an  exceedingly  wakefid  ni^t, 
listening  to  the  wind  roaring,  and  pitying  all  travellers  by  land  and 
by  water,  yet  she  got  up  early,  and  insisted  upon  taking  a  walk  on 
the  Dyke  with  Greoi^gy ;  and  there  she  paced  as  the  rain  beat  into 
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her  fkce,  and  she  looked  out  westward  across  the  dark  sea  line,  and 
over  the  swollen  billows  which  came  tumbling  and  frothing  to  the 
shore.  Neither  spoke  much,  except  now  and  then,  when  the  boy 
said  a  few  words  to  hb  timid  companion,  indicative  of  sympathy 
and  protection. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  cross  in  such  weather,"  Emmy  said. 

"  I  bet  ten  to  one  lie  <loes,"  the  hoy  answered.  "  Look,  mother, 
there's  the  smoke  of  the  steamer."     It  ^-as  that  signal,  sure  enough. 

But  though  the  steamer  was  under  way,  he  might  not  be  on 
boanl ;  he  might  not  have  got  the  letter ;  he  might  not  choose  to 
come, — A  hundred  fears  poured  one  over  the  other  into  the  little 
lieart,  as  fust  as  the  waves  on  to  the  Dyke. 

The  boat  followed  the  smoke  into  sight.  Geoi^  had  a  dandy 
telescope,  and  got  the  vessel  under  view  in  the  most  skilful  manner. 
And  he  made  appropriate  nautical  comments  upon  the  manner  of 
the  ajipnmch  of  the  steamer  as  she  came  nearer  and  nearer,  dipping 
anil  rising  in  the  water.  The  signal  of  an  English  steamer  in  sight 
went  fluttering  up  to  the  mast  on  the  pier.  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Amelia's 
heart  was  in  a  similar  flutter. 

Emmy  tried  to  look  through  the  telescope  over  George's  shoulder, 
hut  she  could  make  nothing  of  it.  She  only  saw  a  block  eclipse 
bobbing  up  and  down  before  her  eyes. 

George  took  the  glass  again  and  raked  the  vessel.  "  How  she 
does  pitcli  I "  he  said.  "  There  goes  a  wave  slap  over  her  bowa. 
Tliere'a  only  two  people  on  deck  besides  the  steersman.  There's  a 
man  lying  down,  anil  a— chap  in  a — cloak  with  a — Hooray  !— It's 
Dob,  by  Jingo  !  "  He  clapjKid  to  the  telescope,  and  flung  his  arms 
round  his  mother.  As  for  that  latly ;  let  us  suy  what  she  did  in 
the  wonls  of  a  fevourite  poet — ^Kpvotv  yt\o.tratra.  She  was  sure 
it  was  WilUam.  It  could  be  uo  other.  What  slie  had  said  about 
hoping  that  be  would  not  come  was  all  hypocrisy.  Of  course  he 
would  come :  what  could  he  do  else  but  come  1  She  knew  he 
would  come. 

The  sliip  came  swiftly  nearer  and  nearer.  As  they  went  in  to 
meet  her  at  the  landing-place  at  the  Quay,  Emmy's  knees  trembled 
so  tliat  she  scarcely  could  run.  She  would  have  liked  to  kneel  down 
and  say  her  prayers  of  thanks  there.  Oh,  she  thought,  she  would 
be  all  her  life  saying  them  ! 

It  was  such  a  bad  day  that  as  the  vessel  came  alongside  of  the 
Quay  there  were  no  idlers  abroad  ;  scarcely  even  a  commissioner  on 
the  look-out  fot  the  few  passengers  in  the  steamer.  That  young 
scapegrace  George  had  fled  too :  and  as  the  gentleman  in  the  old 
cloak  lined  with  red  stuff  stepped  on  to  the  shore,  there  was  scarcely 
any  one  present  to  see  what  look  place,  which  was  briefly  this — 
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A  lady  in  a  dripping  white  bonnet  and  shawl,  with  her  two 
little  hands  out  before  her,  went  up  to  him,  and  in  the  next 
minute  she  had  altc>gether  disappeared  imder  the  folds  of  the  old 
cloak,  and  was  kissing  one  of  his  hands  with  all  her  might ;  whilst 
the  other,  I  suppose,  was  engaged  in  holding  her  to  his  heart  (which 
her  head  just  about  reached)  and  in  preventing  her  from  tumbling 
down.  She  was  murmuring  something  about — forgive  — dear  William 
— dear,  dear,  dearest  friend — kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  and  so  forth — and  in 
fact  went  on  under  the  cloak  in  an  absurd  manner. 

When  Emmy  emerged  from  it,  she  still  kept  tight  hold  of  one 
of  William's  hands,  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  It  was  fidl  of  sad- 
ness and  tender  love  and  pity.  She  understood  its  reproach,  and 
hung  down  her  head. 

**  It  was  time  you  sent  for  me,  dear  Amelia, ''  he  said. 

"  You  will  never  go  again,  William  ? " 

'*  No,  never,"  he  answered :  and  pressed  the  dear  little  soul  once 
more  to  his  heart. 

As  they  issued  out  of  the  Custom-house  precincts,  Geoigy  broke 
out  on  them,  with  his  telescope  up  to  his  eye,  and  a  loud  laugh  of 
welcome ;  he  danced  round  the  couple,  and  performed  many  fecetious 
antics  as  he  led  them  up  to  the  house.  Jos  wasn't  up  yet ;  Becky 
not  visible  (though  she  looked  at  them  through  the  blinds).  Geoigy 
ran  off  to  see  about  breakfast.  Emmy,  whose  shawl  and  bonnet 
were  off  in  the  passage  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Payne,  now  went  to 
undo  the  clasp  of  William's  cloak,  and — we  will,  if  you  please,  go 
with  Greorge,  and  look  after  breakfast  for  the  Colonel.  The  vessel 
is  in  port.  He  has  got  the  prize  he  has  been  trying  for  all  his  life. 
The  bird  has  come  in  at  last.  There  it  is  with  its  hea<l  on  his 
shoulder,  billing  and  cooing  close  up  to  his  heart,  with  soft  out- 
stretched fluttering  wings.  This  is  what  he  has  asked  for  every 
day  and  hour  for  eighteen  years.  This  is  what  he  pined  after. 
Here  it  is — the  summit,  the  end — the  last  page  of  the  third  volume. 
Good-bye,  Colonel. — Gkxi  bless  you,  honest  William  ! — Farewell, 
dear  AmeUa. — Grow  green  again,  tender  little  parasite,  round  the 
rugged  old  oak  to  which  you  cling ! 


Perhaps  it  was  compunction  towards  the  kind  and  simple 
creatine  who  had  been  the  first  in  life  to  defend  her,  perhaps  it 
was  a  dislike  to  all  such  sentimental  scenes, — but  Rebecca,  satisfied 
with  her  part  in  the  transaction,  never  presented  herself  before 
Colonel  Dobbin  and  the  lady  whom  he  married.  "Particular 
business,"  she  said,  took  her  to  Bruges,  whither  she  went ;  and 
only  Georgy  and  his  uncle  were  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony. 
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When  it  waa  over,  and  Geoi^  liad  rejoined  liis  parenta,  Mrs.  Becky 
retlimnl  (jitat  for  a  few  days)  to  comfort  the  Bolitary  baclielor, 
Joseph  Setlley.  He  preferred  n  continental  life,  lie  sai<l,  and  de- 
clined to  join  in  honBekee)>ing  with  his  sister  and  her  hiiebund. 

Emmy  waa  very  glad  in  her  heart  to  think  that  slie  liad  written 
to  her  husband  before  she  nwl  or  knew  of  tliat  letter  of  George's. 
"  I  knew  it  all  along,"  William  said  ;  "  but  could  I  use  that  weajjon 
against  tlie  poor  fellow's  memory  1  It  waa  that  which  made  lue 
Buffer  BO  when  you " 

"  Never  speak  of  that  day  again,"  Emmy  cried  ovt,  so  contrite 
and  humble,  that  William  tnmed  off  the  conversation,  by  his  account 
of  Glorvina  and  dear  old  Peggy  O'Dowd,  with  whom  he  was  sitting 
when  the  letter  of  recall  readied  him.  "  If  you  luuin't  sent  for  nic," 
he  adde^l  with  a  laugh,  "  who  knows  what  Glorvtua's  name  might 
be  now  1" 

At  present  it  is  Glorvina  Poaky  (now  Mrs.  Major  Posky) ;  she 
took  him  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  having  resolved  never  to 
marry  out  of  the  regiment.  Lady  O'Dowd  ia  also  so  attuelied  to  it 
that,  she  soys,  if  any  thing  were  to  happen  to  Mick,  beila<l  she'd  come 
back  and  marry  some  of  'em.  But  the  Major-Gencral  is  quite  well, 
and  lives  in  great  splendour  at  O'Dowdstown,  with  a  pack  of  beagles, 
and  (with  the  exception  of  iierhajw  their  neighbour,  Hoggarty  of 
Castle  Hoj^rty)  he  is  the  first  man  of  his  county.  Her  Lailyship 
Btill  dances  jigs,  and  insisted  on  standing  up  with  the  Master  of  the 
Horse  at  the  Lonl  Lieutenant's  hist  boll.  Both  slie  and  Glorvina 
decloreil  that  Dobbin  hod  useil  the  latter  »heamfvHy,  but  Posky 
blling  in,  Glorvina  was  consolcil,  and  a  bcautifid  turban  from  Paria 
appeased  the  wrath  of  Lady  O'Dowd. 

When  Colonel  Dobbin  quittctl  the  aervire,  which  he  did  inime<li- 
ately  aft*r  his  marriage,  he  rented  a  pretty  little  country  plat*  in 
Hampshire,  not  far  from  Queen's  Crawley,  where,  after  the  jiassing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir  Pitt  and  his  fiimily  constantly  resided  now. 
All  idea  of  a  Peerage  was  out  of  the  question,  the  Baronet's  two  seats 
in  Parliament  being  lost.  He  was  both  out  of  jiocket  and  out  of 
spirits  by  that  catastrophe,  failed  in  his  health,  and  prophesied  the 
speedy  ruin  of  tlic  Empire. 

Lady  Jitne  and  Mrs.  Dobbin  became  great  friends— there  was  a 
perpetual  crossing  of  pony-eliaisea  between  the  Hall  aud  the  Ever- 
greens, the  CoIonel'B  place  (rented  of  his  friend  Miyor  Ponto,  who  n-as 
abroad  with  his  family).  Her  Ladyship  waa  godmother  to  Mrs. 
Dobbin's  child,  which  bore  her  name,  and  was  christened  by  the  Rev. 
James  Crawley,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  living  :  and  a  pretty 
chisc  friendship  subsisted  between  the  two  lads,  George  and  Rawdon, 
who  hunted  and  shot  together  in  tlie  vacations,  were  botli  entered  of 
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the  same  college  at  Cambridge,  and  quarrelled  with  each  other  about 
Lady  Jane's  daughter,  with  whom  they  were  both,  of  coiu*se,  in  love. 
A  match  between  George  and  that  young  Wly  was  long  a  favourite 
scheme  of  both  the  matrons,  though  I  have  heard  that  Mias  Crawley 
herself  inclined  towards  her  cousin. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley's  name  was  never  mentione<l  by  either 
family.  There  were  reasons  why  all  should  be  silent  reganling  her. 
For  wherever  Mr.  Joseph  Sedley  went,  she  travelled  likewise ;  and 
that  infatuated  man  seemed  to  be  entirely  her  slave.  The  Colonel's 
lawyers  informed  him  that  his  brother-in-law  had  effected  a  heavy 
insurance  upon  his  life,  whence  it  was  probable  that  he  ha<l  been 
raising  money  to  discharge  debts.  He  procured  prolongeil  leave  of 
absence  from  the  East  India  House,  and  indeed  his  infirmities  were 
daily  increasing. 

On  hearing  the  news  about  the  insurance,  Amelia,  in  a  good  deal 
of  alann,  entreated  her  husband  to  go  to  Brussels,  where  Jos  then 
was,  and  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  afiairs.  The  Colonel  quitted 
home  with  reluctance  (for  he  waa  deeply  immersed  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Punjaub,"  which  still  occupies  him,  and  much  alarmed  about 
his  little  daughter,  whom  he  idolises,  and  who  was  just  recovering 
from  the  chicken-pox)  and  went  to  Brussels  and  found  Jos  living  at 
one  of  the  enormous  hotels  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Crawley,  who  had  her 
carriage,  gave  entertainments,  and  lived  in  a  very  genteel  manner, 
occupied  another  suite  of  apartments  in  the  same  hotel. 

The  Colonel,  of  course,  did  not  desire  to  see  that  lady,  or  even 
think  proper  to  notify  his  arrival  at  Brussels,  except  privately  to  Jos 
by  a  message  through  his  valet.  Jos  begged  the  Colonel  to  come  and 
see  him  that  night,  when  Mrs.  Crawley  would  be  at  a  «otr<^,  and 
when  they  cx>uld  meet  (done.  He  found  his  brother-in-law  in  a  con- 
dition  of  pitiable  infirmity ;  and  dreadfully  afraid  of  Rebecca,  though 
eager  in  his  praises  of  her.  She  tended  him  through  a  series  of 
unheard-of  illnesses,  with  a  fidelity  most  admirable.  She  had  been  a 
daughter  to  him.  "But — but— oh,  for  God's  sake,  do  come  and 
live  ncur  me,  and — and — sec  me  sometimes,"  whimpered  out  the 
unfortunate  man. 

The  Colonel's  brow  darkened  at  this.  **  We  can't,  Jos,"  he  said. 
"  Considering  the  circumstanc^»s,  Amelia  can't  visit  you." 

"  I  swear  to  you — I  swear  to  you  on  the  Bible,"  gasped  out 
Joseph,  wanting  to  kiss  the  book,  "  that  she  is  as  innocent  as  a 
child,  as  spotless  as  your  own  wife." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Colonel  gloomily;  "but  Emmy  can't 
come  to  you.  Be  a  man,  Jos  :  break  off"  this  disreputable  connection. 
Come  home  to  your  family.     We  hear  your  afiairs  are  involved." 

"  Involved  !  "  cried  Jos.     "  Who  has  told  such  calumnies  %     All 
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my  money  is  placed  out  most  advantageously.  Mrs.  Crawley — that 
is — I  mean, — it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  interest." 

"  You  are  not  in  debt  then  ]     Why  did  you  insiu-e  your  life  1 " 

"  I  thought — a  little  present  to  her  —in  case  anything  hapi)ene<l ; 
and  you  know  my  health  is  so  delicate — common  gratitude,  you 
know — and  I  intend  to  leave  all  my  money  to  you — and  I  can  sjmre 
it  out  of  my  income,  indeed  I  can,"  cried  out  William's  weak  brother- 
in-law. 

The  Colonel  besought  Jos  to  fly  at  once — to  go  ba(^k  to  India, 
whither  Mrs.  Cniwley  could  not  follow  him  ;  to  do  anything  to  break 
off  a  connection  which  might  have  the  moat  fatal  conse^jueiioes  to  him. 

Jos  clasped  his  hands,  and  cried,—  "  He  would  go  back  to  India. 
He  would  do  anything :  only  he  must  have  time  :  they  mustn't  say 
anything  to  Mrs.  Cmwley :—  she'd-  she'll  kill  me  if  she  knew  it. 
You  don't  know  what  a  terrible  woman  she  is,"  the  p(X)r  wretch  said. 

"Then,  why  not  come  rway  with  me?"  siiid  Dobbin  in  reply; 
t**fcdfe,i.^  ^ICt  th**  "'M'nuro  *'  He  would  see  Dobbin  agjiin  in  the 
inorping*;  he  imist*       *  '  sry  that  he  had  been  there.     He 

most  go  now.  Becky  n^'  '  ,  ' '  *^  '^  ^"*^  Dobbin  ({uitt^^^l  him 
fuU  of  forebodin'M. 


He  never  saw  Jos  m 
.SeiUey  died  at  Aix-la-C 
U./1  \,^u»fi  muddled  ai"ay 
▼aluelesB  snh..^  ^  jjjj*.  .. 


/< 


months   afterwards  Joseph 

as  found  tliat  all  his  property 

tions,  and  was  represented  by 

comi)anies.     All  his  available 


assets  were  tln^  tvvv  vii.vtAuuu  p^nmds  for  which  his  life  was  in8ure<l, 
and  which  were  left  equally  between  his  beloved  "  sister  Amelia, 
^\ife  of.  &(■..  and  his  friend  ai  '  invaluable  attendant  ^luring  sickness, 
pfhfi*c»,  wife   "^  T^i'*'^*-^'^.    *-'^o.,ii«.i  fiawdon  Crawley,  C.B,''  who 


was  appoiii^; - 

The  solici^^^  »^i  — 


case  tliat  evei  imv. 

to  Aix  to  examine  into 

ment  of  the  policy.     But 


v  Company  swore  it  was  the  blackest 
liim  ;  talked  of  sending  a  commission 
death,  and  the  Company  refused  pay- 
irs.,  or  Lady  Crawley,  as  she  style<l 
herself,  came  to  town  at  once  (attended  with  her  solicitors,  Messrs. 
Burke,  Thurtell,  and  Hayes,  of  Thavies  Inn),  and  dared  the  Company 
to  refuse  the  payment.  They  invitiMl  exanunation,  they  declared 
that  she  was  the  object  of  an  infamous  conspiracy,  which  ha^l  been 
pursuing  her  all  through  life,  and  triumjihed  finally.  The  money 
was  paid,  and  her  character  established,  but  Colonel  Dobbin  sent 
back  his  share  of  the  legacy  to  the  Insurance  Office,  and  rigidly 
declined  to  hold  any  cxDmnumication  with  Rel>ecca. 

She  never  was  Lady  Crawley,  though  she  continued  so  to  call 
herself.  His  Excellency  Colonel  Rawdon  Crawlev  died  of  vellow 
fever  at  Coventry  Island,  most  deeply  l)eloved  and  deplored,  and 
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six  veeka  before  the  demise  of  his  brother,  Sir  Pitt.     The  estate 
.  consequently  devolved  upon  the  present  Sir  Rawdon  Crawley,  Bart. 

He,  too,  has  declined  to  see  his  mother,  to  whom  he  makes  a 
liberal  allowance ;  and  who,  besides,  appears  to  be  very  wealthy. 
The  Baronet  lives  entirely  at  Queen's  Crawley,  with  Lady  Jane  and 
her  daughter ;  whilst  Rebecca,  Lwly  Crawley,  chiefly  hangs  about 
Bath  and  Cheltenham,  where  a  very  strong  party  of  excellfut  people 
consider  her  to  be  a  most  injured  woman.  8hc  lias  her  enemies. 
Who  has  noti  Her  life  is  her  answer  to  them.  She  busies  hen>elf 
in  works  of  piety.  She  goes  to  church,  and  never  witliont  a  footman. 
Her  name  is  in  all  the  Charity  Lists.  The  Destitute  Orange-'.nrl, 
the  Neglected  Washerwoman,  the  Distressed  Muffin-man,  finil  in 
her  a  fkst  and  generous  friend.  She  is  always  having  stalls  at 
Fancy  Faira  for  the  benefit  of  these  haplees  beings.  Emmy,  her 
children,  and  the  Colonel,  coming  to  London  some  time  b3"lc.  f-miid 
themselves  suddenly  before  her  at  one  of  these  fcirs.  S!k-  oiat  down 
her  eyes  dcmnrcty  and  smiled  as  they  started  KWty  thuu  her .:  ^uiiry 
skorrying  off  on  the  arm  of  George  (now  .^oSn  a  (teduag  jaajig 
gentleman),  and  the  Colonel  seizing  up  hi»^^ttie  janey,  nf  ■whom  be 
is  fonder  than  of  anything  in  the  wcffld—  fonder  even  thim  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Pimjaub."  "^ 

"  Fonder  than  he  is  of  me,"  Emmy  th -^^  -^^  j,  gjgh.  But 
he  never  said  a  won!  to  Amelia  that  was  ■..,,  uu  j  — J'^nwiti*  :  or 
thought  of  a  want  of  hers  that  he  did  not  try  to  gratify. 

Ah  !     Fnn  iiat  Vntiitatiijn.  t  which  of  ns  is  happy  in  this  world  t   . 
Which  of  us  has  his  desire  1  or,  having  it-  « .satisfied  t  ^  Coim*. 
children,  let  us  shut  up  the  bos  ami  the  —  1'"^-^" 

played  out. 
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